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PREFACE 


L  OF  THIS  EDITION  OF  MILT0NV(  POEMS.     II.  OF  THE  LIVES 

OF  IflLTOK. 


The  editions  of  Milton's  poetical  works  by  Dr.  New- 
ton, afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol,  which  have  long  been 
held  in  general  esteem,  have  been  made  the  basis  of 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  present  publication.  His 
prefaces  are  therefore  subjoined ;  and  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  them  for  a  full  account  of  his  design  and  au- 
tborities,  and  the  assistance  which  he  received  from 
several  of  his  contemporaries.  It  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally, that  his  purpose  was  to  print  the  text  of  Milton 
with  accuracy  from  the  original  editions,  and  to  supply 
such  a  body  of  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  from 
various  commentators,  as  might  meet  the  wishes,  as  &r 
as  possible,  of  all  the  different  classes  of  his  readers. 

And  in  his  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  Dr.  Newton 
is  admitted  to  have  been  very  successful  in  the  attain-^ 
ment  of  this  purpose.     The  Paradise  Regained,  Sam- 

...  •  • 

son  Agonistes,  and  Minor  Poems, however, he  published 
at  a  subsequent  period,  when  his  time  was  occupiofl 
with  more  serious  pursuits ;  and  his  notes  on  these 
poems  are  neither  so  full  nor  so  accurate  as  those  on 
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the  Paradise  Lost.  It  was  thought  desirable,  iMecord- 
ingly,  that  some  additions  should  be  made  in  tba  pre- 
sent work  to  this  part  of  the  commentary  from  fbe 
editions  of  Mr.  Dunster  and  Mr.^Warton,  the  principal 
annotators  who  followed  Dr.  Newton. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Dunster,  who  was  formeriy  of 
Trinity  CoU^e,  Oxford,  and  died  in  1816,  Rector  of 
Petwortb  in  Sussex,  published  the  Paradise  R^ained 
in  1795,  with  a  very  copious  commentary,  in  which 
he  incorporated  most  of  Bishop  Newton's  notes,  with 
large  additions  of  his  own.     His  design  however  was 
similar  to  Dr.  Newton's ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
more  'femiliar  than  his  predecessor  with  the  earlier 
English  poets,  and  has  often  illustrated  his  author  mth 
much  success  from  that  quarter.     Altogether  he  was  a 
man  of  taste,  and  of  considerable  attainments  in  polite 
literature ;  but  his  notes  are  often  extended  to  a  veiy 
disproportionate  lengtlt ;  and  although  many  of  them 
are  introduced  into  the  present  publication,  they  have 
been  in  general  compressed  into  a  much  smaller  com- 
pass.    Mr.   Dunster  received   little  assistance  except 
from  one  individual,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  the 
most  Extensive  obligations ;  but  the  name  of  this  friend, 
I  believe,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  the 
public. 

In  1785  Milton's  Juvenile  Poems  were  edited  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Wafton,  whose  merits  are  generally  known^ 
and  of  whose  life  and  writings  indeed  an  account  was 
published  in  1809,  by  Dr.  Mant,  the  present  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor.  Mr.  Warton's  principal  object 
was  to  illustrate  these  poems  from  Milton's  other  writ- 
ings, from  the  older  English  poetry;  and  from  the  popu- 
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kr  supentitioos  and  romances,  with  which  Milton  was 
fiiniiiiiri  bat  many  of  which  are  now  forgotten.     As 
this  was  a  new  line  of  criticism,  and  was  first,  struck 
out,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  Warton  himself  in  his  Obser- 
mtioDs  upon  Spenser,  his  own  account  of  it  is  extracted 
fiom  his  prefiioe,  and  subjoined  to  those  of  Dr.  New- 
loo.    Another  part  also  of  his  prefece  is  given,  con- 
taining his  observations  on  Milton's  Latin  poetry,  which 
be  was  the  first  to  illustrate  with  notes,  and  most  of 
these  notes  are  adopted  in  this  edition.     His  arrangfiir 
ment  too  of  the  Latin  poems  has  been  followed  instead 
of  Dr.  Newton's ;  and  the  Epigrams  ix.  x.  and  xi.  are 
inserted  fix)m  Warton's  edition.  Dr.  Newton,  having 
only  given  the  last  of  them,  which  he  introduced  into 
die  Life,    The  portion  of  Mr.  Warton's  preface  which 
has  not  been  reprinted  contains  a  lively  attempt  to 
sketch  the  gradual  progress  of  Milton's  juvenile  poems 
to  celebrity,  till  ^'  the  school  of  Milton  rose  in  emula* 
"  tion  of  the  school  of  Pope :"  but  so  many  inaccu- 
racies have  been  pointed  out  in  his  account  by  Mr. 
Todd  and  Mr.  Godwin,  that  it  did  not  appear  deserv- 
ing of  republication.     It  appears  upon  the  whole  that 
these  poems  rose  into  repute  at  an  earlier  period  than 
Mr.  Warton  supposed. 

To  the  proofs  which  Warton  has  adduced  of  Milton^s 
&miliarity  with  the  works  of  Joshua  Sylvester,  the 
translator  of  Du  Bartas,  a  few  more  might  perhaps 
have  been  added,  had  I  procured  a  copy  of  Dunster^s 
Considerations  on  Milton's  early  reading,  before  the 
notes  were  printed.  There  was  much  more  need  of 
retrenchment,  however,  than  of  additional  matter,  in 
this  part  of  the  work ;  for  although  in  many  of  his  illus- 
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trations  Warton  is  extremely  successful,  he  is  occa^ 
siooally  seduced  into  a  somewhat  ludicrous  display  of 
antiquarian  learning,  fancying  resemblances  where  none 
are  visible,  and  filling  whole  pages  with  obsolete  au« 
thorities  Am*  words,  some  of  which  were  no  doubt  at  diat 
time,  and  are  even  now,  in  common  use  and  circulart 
tion.  His  notes  of  this  kind  are  considerably  abridged 
in  the  present  edition ;  but  I  retain  enough  or  more 
than  enough  of  them  to  gratify  the  literary  antiquary, 
and  to  direct  the  reader  to  the  favourite  authors  of 
Milton's  earlier  years.  Where  a  parallelism  appeared 
striking  or  satisfactory,  and  might  be  supposed  to  in-» 
terest  the  general  reader,  the  passage  has  been  given  at 
length ;  in  other  cases  references  are  supplied  for  the 
sake  of  the  few  who  possess  abundance  both  of  curi- 
osity and  of  leisure.  A  similar  principle,  indeed,  has 
been  usually  observed  throughout  this  publication,  ex« 
cept  in  the  case  of  references  to  Milton's  poetical  works, 
for  every  reader  might  be  conceived  to  have  these  at 
hand.  Many  of  Warton's  notes,  however,  are  critical 
and  explanatory,  and  they  are  frequently  just  and 
happy  ;  but  he  also  runs  out  into  a  variety  of  remarks, 
upon  Milton's  sentiments  and  character,  which  are  too 
often  partial  and  splenetic.  His  regard  for  the  Poet 
has  a  continual  struggle  to  maintain  with  his  acrimo- 
nious dislike  of  the  Puritan  and  Republican.  Warton'9 
name  however  ranks  sufficiently  high  to  excite  some 
curiosity  about  his  criticisms  and  opinions,  even  when 
they  are  unjust  or  erroneous.  Hence,  notwithstanding 
the  rejection  of  many  of  his  notes,  and  the  abridgment 
of  most  of  them  in  this  edition,  it  has  been  intended 
that  the  spirit  of  his  work,  as  a  work,  should  still  be 
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letidned.  Many  of  the  faults  of  bis  first  edition  were 
aoiaiadverted  upop  with  severity,  but  with  justice,  in 
ao  aofHiftoom  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  in  1785 ; 
hot  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  these  remarks,  so  much 
»  he  might  have  dope,  in  his  second  edition  of  the 
Minor  Poems,  which  he  left  at  his  death  completely 
piepaied  for  publication,  and  which  appeared  in  179 1 
with  ooDsiderable  alterations  and  additions. 

Warton  bad  projected  an  edition  of  the  Paradise  Re- 
gained and  SamiBon  Agonistes  in  a  separate  volume :  in 
the  second  impression  of  his  original  notes,  accordingly, 
all  diose  were  omitted  which  he  had  occasionally  intro- 
duced on  various  passages  of  these  poems.  Both  these 
editions  were  made  use  of  for  the  present  work,  and 
su<^  of  these  occasional  remarks,  as  were  judged  worthy 
to  be  retSLined,  have  been  inserted  in  their  proper  places. 
The  same  plan  has  of  course  been  observed  with  respect 
to  those  remarks  upon  the  Paradise  Lost  also  with 
which  both  Warton^s  and  Dunster^s  commentaries  were 
interspersed. 

Very  few  notes  have  been  introduced  into  this  edition 
from  other  quarters.  The  work  coulJ  scarcely  fail  to 
be  too  voluminous  as  it  was.  Now  and  then,  however^ 
I  inserted  a  parallel  passage  which  occurred  to  my  re* 
collection,  or  adopted  an  occasional  remark  from  some 
writer  pf  distinction.  Dr,  Symmons's  Life  of  Milton 
supplied  a  few  notes  upon  the  Sonnets,  and  Latin 
po^ms ;  and  it  might  have  furnished  me  with  two  or 
thiee  more  upon  other  parts  of  the  work,  had  not  these 
been  printed  before  I  read  his  remarks.  Sometimes 
also  translations  have  been  introduced  of  parallel  pas- 
s^es  from  authors  which  had  not  appeared  in  a  good 
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English  dress  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Newton.  The 
excellent  translation  of  Persius,  for  instance^  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Howes,  has  been  made  use  of  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  no  part  of  my  design  to  introduce  any  OTigkial 
remarks  of  my  own.  If  I  have  hazarded  ai  few  observ- 
ations, they  were  inserted  very  sparingly,  not  only  be- 
cause the  edition  was  already  swelling  to  an  inconve- 
nient bulk,  but  because  it  was  originally  intended  to  be 
anonymous ;  and  that  idea  was  not  abandoned  till  the 
greater  part  of  the  notes  had  been  printed.  For  the 
same  reason,  and  because  I  desired  to  combine  in  this 
publication  all  that  would  probably  have  been  r^arded 
by  the  three  principal  editors  of  Milton^s  poems  as 
most  valuable  in  their  respective  editions,  it  will  of 
course  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  always  consider 
every  illustration  important,  or  assent  to  every  criticism, 
which  nevertheless  I  have  retained,  without  expressing 
any  objection  to  them.  Valeant  quantum  valere  debent. 
And  the  reader  will  surely  desire  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment as  well  as  the  Editor.  In  general  indeed  it  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  retaining  any  notes  that  they 
would  be  acceptable  to  some  classes  of  the  readers  of 
Milton.  And  after  all  it  should  not  be  overlooked, 
that  no  edition  upon  the  plan  of  Bishop  Newton^s  can, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  universaUy  approved. 
It  is  professedly  addressed  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of 
various  classes  of  readers ;  the  same  notes  cannot  be 
needed  and  relished  equally  by  the  uneducated  and  the 
scholar,  the  critic  and  the  antiquary.  And  the  more 
popular  the  subject  of  a  commentary  of  this  kind,  the 
more  unavoidable  is  this  fault,  if  it  is  to  be  called  a 
fiiult,  in  an  edition  designed  for  the  public  at  large. 
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But  besides  selection  and  compression  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Warton^s  and  Dunster's  commentaries,  and. 
the  omission  of  many  of  their  notes  upon  Shakespeare 
and  other  writers,  with  whom  we  were  not  at  present 
ooDcemed,  Bishop  Newton's  commentary  has  not  been 
printed  without  several  omissions,  and  a  few  alterations. 

Some  of  liie  notes  in  his  edition  have  been  altogether. 
discarded ;    and  in  particular  the  greater  part  of  Dr. 
Beotley's.    I  need  add  nothing  to  the  impartial  account 
which  Bishop  Newton  has  given  of  Bentley's  edition- 
of  the  Paradise  Lost.    But  it  is  almost  time  that  the 
enors  of  so  great  a  critic  should  be  forgotten.    Yet,  not 
to  disappoint  altogether  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  a 
few  of  Bentley's  earlier  notes  have  been  retained ;  too 
many,  perhaps,  in  an  age  whose  morbid  appetite  for 
ridicule  and  severity  needs  no  additional  gratification. 
Some  of  Dr.  Pearoe's  notes  are  given,  where  those 
objections  of  the  critic,  which  they  were  originally  de- 
signed to  answer,  are  omitted  ;  but  they  appeared  use- 
ful as  well  as  ingenious,  and  others  might  be  misled  by 
one  cause  or  other,  where  Bentley  was  drawn  into 
mistakes  by  a  perverse  principle  of  criticism.     I  have 
had  pleasure  in  preserving  some  of  Dr.  Bentley's  re- 
marks which  were  really  just  and  valuable.     Several  of 
Mr.  Sympson's  proposed  emendations  in  the  notes  on 
the  Paradise  Rained  have  been  discarded,  because 
tbey  were  of  much  the  same  stamp  with  Dr.  Bentley's. 
I  have  also  omitted  some  of  Bishop  Warburton's  notes 
in  praise  of  Pope's  imitations  of  Milton,  as  they  seemed 
irrelevant,  and  not  very  impartial ;    and  occasionally, 
but  very  rarely,  a  iioteof  Dr.  Newton's  which  appeared 
or  incorrect.     And  a  later  editor  has  always  the 
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ad^tage  of  rejecting  notes  which  his  predecessop  did 
not  approve,  but  yet  inserted  out  of  complaisance:  tty 
his  correspondents. 

But  without  omitting,  or  even  altering  in  tbetr 
general  form,  some  of  the  notes  in  Dr.  Newtbn^s  edi* 
tion,  not  a  little  space  was  gained  by  merdy  dropping; 
the  conversational  phrases  with  which  it  was' the  fashion 
with  writers  of  that  day  to  give  a  poUte  air<,  as  tfaey 
imagined,  to  their  comments.  The  Editor's  avowalk 
also  of  obligation  to  others,  frequently  to  ingenious*  per^ 
sons  who  did  not  wish  their  names  to  appear,  and'  of 
accidental  coincidences  in  sentiment  with  one  or  oAer 
of  his  correspondents,  have  been  often  discarded.  It^ 
was  due  to  his  own  character  that  Dr.  Newton  himself 
sfhould  specify  eveiy  particular  in  which  he  was  indebted- 
tohis  coadjutors  or  former  writers  i  and  it  may  be  well; 
to  remark,  that  in  this  point  he  seems  to  have  been 
scrupulously  faithful,  since  Warton,  who  often  flings 
about  his  sarcasms  with  a  wanton  carelessness^  has 
jtisinuated  something  to  the  contrary. 

These  omissions  and  alterations,  however,  have  not 
been  so  numerous,  but  that  the  public  is  still  presented 
with  far  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Newton's  commentary. 

Addison's  critique  upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  Dr. 
Newton  prefixed  to  his  edition,  as  a  separate  Essay, 
with  the  omission  only  of  a  few  remarks  which  could 
be  easily  detached  from  the  rest,  and  which  he  inserted 
under  the  passages  to  which  they  applied.  These  re- 
marks have  been  generally  retained,  but  the  criticism 
itself,  which  is  in  every  body's  hands,  has  been  omitted. 
It  is  contained,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  in  the  Satur* 
day's  papers  in  the  Spectator,  from  No.  267.  to  No.  369* 
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I  puiposdy  abstained^  indeed,  from  introducmg  into 
ikus  edition  aoy  of  the  detached  criticisms  upon  Milton's, 
poems  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  Essayists  or 
philological  writers,  (in  the  works  of  Monfooddo  and. 
Blair,  for  instance,  in  the  Tattler,  Rambler,  and  Ob- 
89rer,)  as  I  cooceived  that  most  readers  would  have 
greater  pleasure  in  reading  them  in  their  origiual  situa^ 
tions  as  opportunities  presented  them,  Johnson's 
criticism,  on  Milton's  poetical  works,  annexed  to  his. 
Ufe  of  liiilton^  may  also  be  regarded'  as  a  separate 
Essay;  but  whoever  desires  a  complete  enumeration  of 
all  the  occasional  works  of  this  kind,  will  find  it  in  the 
ample  list  of  editions^  translations,  and  commentaries^ 
appended  to  Mr,  Todd's  Life  of  Milton. 

Aa  this  edition  is  founded  to  so  great  an  extent  upon 
Dr.  llewton's,  the  notes  which  have  no  signature  will 
be  uoderstood  to  be  his ;  with  the  exception  only  of 
those  upon  Miltoa^s  Nuncupative  WilU  which  Wartoii 
first  published,  and  those  upon  the  Latin  Poems^  whiehi 
as  was  observed  before,  are  almost  all  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Warton.  My  own  notes  or  references  are  signed 
with  the  letter  jE;  all  the  others,  whether  introduced 
for  the  first  time  in  this  edition,  or  adopted  from  those 
already  mentioned^  bear  the  signatures  of  their  respective 
writers. 

The  text  and  punctuation^  except  in  a  very  few  cases 
lidiich  are  accounted  for  in  the  notes,  are  given  from 
Newton's  edition.  But  the  spelling  is  modernized  in 
conformity  with  the  practice  of  Mr.  Ellis,  Dr.  Nott^ 
aiMl  the  most  approved  editors  of  the  popular  works 
of  our  earlier  writers^  And  their  pmctice  has  been 
defeaded  by  reasons  too  well  known  to  need  repetition 
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Dr.  MewtOB  wens  to  kme  ooHsidaed,  that  he 
fnafboA  the  poeav  ac'^imlmg  to  the  ip^mg  appiored 
bjr  MihoB  tuBKsdf;  but  hi  ths  heappeacs  to  haie  been 
aftea  apitsdbeo.     Mikoo,  bowefer,  ifid  not  dways  oIk ' 
aerte  the  same  mode  of  spefluig ;  ahboa^  with  it^^aid 
to  tome  partimbr  woids  he  seems  to  hate  hid  down 
for  hiiBself  eertuo  priodples  of  ofthogiaphj,  which  he 
eanised  to  be  exactly  legaided  even  in  the  editions  of 
his  works  printed  when  he  had  become  blind.     (See 
Riciardsow^s  Remarks^  p.  czxrii— cxxxriii.)     As  Dr.- 
Newton's  notices,  bowefer,  of  these  peculiarities  were  - 
iotentionalljr  retained,  the  Corrector  of  the  press  con*'^ 
cawed  that  die  spelling  of  these  woids  in  the  text  also 
should  not  be  modernized  like  diat  of  the  rest    So 
minute  a  circumstance  might  have  been  left  unnoticed ; 
but  it  affi>rds  me  an  opportunity  of  stating,  that  although 
my  own  avocations  prevented  my  disdiaiging  this  part 
of  an  Editor's  duty,  the  task  was  devcJved  upon  much 
more  experienced  bands,  and  the  public  is  probably  a 
gainer  by  the  circumstaDce. 

It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  give  any  other  verbal  - 
Index  than  that  of  Cruden,  which  Dr.  Newton  printed 
at  the  end  of  bis  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost.     The 
other  Indexes  are  also   printed  from  Dr.  Newton^s 
editions. 

Although  a  work  of  so  unpretending  a  character  as 
this  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  Mr.  Todd's 
edition  of  Milton's  Poems,  yet  as  both  editions  proceed 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  same  plan,  and  are  built 
in  great  measure  upon  the  same  foundations,  I  had  no 
right  to  take  advantage  of  his  labours.  The  present  ' 
commentary  therefore  was  formed  without  any  reference  '^ 
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the  time  of  Bishop  Newton  on  some  minor  pcnnts  of 
Milton^s  life,  appeared  to  call  foi'  some  additional  ob* 
servations,  which  Were,  however,  of  too  heterogeneoua 
a  character  to  be  thrown  together  into  an  Appendix, 
In  a  w6rd,  I  was  desirous  to  state  that  there  was  nb 
point  of  any  interest  connected  with  Milton,  which  was 
hot  touched  upon,  or  at  least  referred  to,  eillier  in  the 
Life  itself  or  in  the  notes;  and  I  examined  for  this  puiw 
pose  nearly  all  the  numerous  Lives  of  Milton.  Mr. 
Warton  collected  a  great  variety  of  curious  collateral 
information,  but  relating  rather  to  Milton's  ftiends  than 
to  the  Poet  himself;  on  which  account,  not  to  break 
the  thread  of  Bishop  Newton's  narrative  un necessarily » 
Warton's  notes  of  this  description  have  been  left,  as 
they  were,  attached  to  the  minor  poems ;  and  references 
only  to  them  subjoined  to  fhe  Life.  A  few  particulars 
lilso  respecting  Milton's  life  have  been  added  in  the 
notes  from  his  Prose  Works ;  for  the  reader  would  be 
pleased  in  some  instances,  especially  where  these  pas- 
sages were  more  ample  than  Newton's  text,  or  diffisred  in 
any  respect  from  it,  to  hear  Milton  speaking  for  himself. 
And,  lastly,  Milion^s  Nuncupative  Wiil^  which  Mr. 
Warton  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  after  it  had 
been  forgotten  for  above  a  century,  is  adopted  fix)m  Jiis 
edition,  and  annexed  to  the  Life ;  as  it  is  a  great  curi* 
osity,  and  discovers  some  particulars  in  Milton's  man* 
liers  and  circumstances  which  were  before  unknown. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  Prefece  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  the  preceding  statement  of  what  has,  and 
what  has  not,  been  done  in  the  present  edition.  .  But 
the  Lives  of  Milton>are  become  so  numerous,  and  have 
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heeo  copQoposed  upoB  such  differeot  .principles,  that  a 

Vrief  aoGDQOt  of  them  may  not  be  without  its  use.     It 

mty  also  gratify  some  of  Milton's  admirers,  who  may 

ikotha^e  leisure  to  wade  through  his  Prose- writings,  to 

be  fiiraiahed  with  a  list  of  references  to  the  principal 

jmts  in  them  which  relate  to  his  personal  history,  feel- 

ings,  and  appearance.     From  the  continual  references, 

ijodeed,  which  some  of  his  biographers  have  given  to 

tjieae  passages,  ^n  inattentive  reader  may  imagine  them 

%o  be  mudi  Buxe  oumerous  than  they  really  are ;  but 

•be  ibilowiog  are  ail  the  most  interesting  and  most  con* 

sderable  of  the  kind.     I  refer  to  Dr.  Birch's  edition  of 

the  Prose  Works,  in  4to.  1753. 

Tbe  preface  to  the  second  book  of  the  Reason  of 
Churdi.Chn)ernmeniy  vol.  i.  p.  60 — 65,  declares  Mil- 
ton's ^like  of  controversy,  and  his  sense  of  the  neces- 
aify  laid  upon  him  to  engage  in  it ;  and  it  contains  his 
&mous  promise  of  some  great  work,  in  English  and  in 
yerae,  at  some  future  period.  In  the  Apology  for 
Smecitfnumus^  vol.  i.  p.  1 14 — 1 19)  ("  Thus  having 
*'  spent — needliess  hearing,'^)  he  repels  the  calumnies 
thrown  out  against  him  of  having  led  a  riotous  youth, 
aod  having  becsn  expelled  from  the  University,  and  gives 
a  general  account  of  his  studies  from  his  youth  upwards, 
«d  of  his  early  k>ve  of  chastity  and  virtue.  In  these 
two  paaaagea  traces  of  the  author  of  Comus,  of  Samson 

of  Paradise  Regained,  and  Paradise  Lost, 
Mi^gr^bp  4i8c6«red.  Some  lofty  thoughts  respect- 

ep  are  scattered  in  the  Preface, 

Ifl^^ptutiia  of  Martin  Bucer 

f9li%  p.  939)  and  p.  256, 

T^rachordon^  p. 
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S5g — 969.  )n  the  conclusion  of  his  Reply  to  an 
answer  against  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Divorce^ 
p.  339,  340,  be  accounts  in  some  measure  for  his  se- 
verity against  a  mean  adversary,  and  declares  his  willing- 
ness to  listen  to  any  candid  and  serious  objector.  In  the 
Defensio  Secunda,  vol.  ii.  p.  365 — 368,  he  gives  rea- 
sons for  his  not  having  taken  up  arms  with  the  repub- 
lican party  against  the  King,  and  glories  in  his  writings 
in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  p.  373 — 377,  ( Veniamus  nunc 
ad  mea  crimina— condonare)  he  describes  his  personal 
appearance,  and  states  his  reflections  upon  his  blindness. 
From  p.  383,  to  p.  386,  (Nunc  quoniam  iste — ultr6 
nominarent,)  we  have  a  concise  history  of  his  life  and 
works  to  the  period  of  his  reply  to  Salmasius ;  and  p. 
393,  394,  (me  interim — fecerit)  an  account  of  the  re- 
ception which  his  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano  met 
with  abroad  and  at  home.  These  passages,  together 
with  his  Letters  to  his  friends,  particularly  those  to 
C.  Deodati,  H.  Oldenburgh,  P.  Heimbach,  and  L. 
Fhilaras,  exhibit  almost  all  the  materials  for  his  personal 
history  which  his  Prose  Works  contain. 

And  of  these  passages,  as  well  as  of  a  few  hints  of 
the  same  kind  to  be  found  in  his  poems,  his  biogra- 
phers have  made  ample  use ;  but  not  always,  it  may  be 
observed,  with  sufficient  discrimination.  Where  facts 
are  concerned,  Milton's  reports  of  them  may  no  doubt 
be  safely  followed,  for  he  did  not  want  enemies  enough 
to  detect  a  misstatement.  But  his  biographers  not  un- 
frequently  forget  that  the  language  of  a  poet,  especially 
of  a  youthful  poet,  is  not  a  very  safe  criterion  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  man  ;  and  forget,  what  is  still  more 
important,  that  the  character  and  sentiments  of  a  man 
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who  diioks  for  himself,  as  Milton  assuredly  did,  by  no 
meaos  lemaiD  the  same  for  sixty  years,  and  must  not 
be  cfetermined  in  a  general  way  from  the  language  even 
of  his  prose  writings  at  some  particular  period.  The 
interest,  for  example,  of  his  System  of  Divinity,  which 
Mr.  Sumner  is  about  to  present  to  the  world,  will 
greatly  depend  uf)on  the  period  of  Milton^s  life  to  which 
it  is  to  be  assigned.    (See  note  a,  p.  Ixxxii.) 

Of  the  relative  value  and  authority  of  the  various 
Lives  of  Milton  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
ibilowing  account;  and  it  is  given  in  a  chronological 
order  down  to  the  period  when  any  accession  of  original 
information  concerning  him  ceased  to  be  probable. 

A.  Wood  J  in  1691,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the 
Lives  of  Milton  in  bis  Fasti  Oxonienses  for  the  year 
1635;  (fol.  8&0.  ed.  1691*  or  part  i.  fol.480.  ed.  Bliss, 
18  IS.)  Wood  was  evidently  strongly  prejudiced  against 
Milton,  but  he  gives  a  pretty  accurate  outline  of  his 
history,  partly  drawn,  as  it  should  seem,  from  the  De- 
fensio  Secunda,  partly  firom  some  sources  of  which  I 
am  not  aware,  and  in  part  from  the  notes  of  his  friend 
Aubrey  J  who  derived  his  account  from  Milton^s  brother 
and  nephew,  and  from  his  own  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Poet.  Aubrey^s  notes  have  lately  been  printed, 
from  the  original  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  collection, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Letters  from  the  Bodleian^ 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  Godwin^s  Lives  of  E.  and  J. 
Philips.  They  will  still  be  read  as  a  literary  curiosity; 
and  they  even  supplied  me  with  one  or  two  additional 
puticulars  for  this  edition,  but  nearly  every  thing  de- 
serving of  notice  had  been  extracted  from  them  before. 
I  call  Wood's   the  earliest   Life  of  Milton :    for  E, 

b'3 
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Philips's  Dotice  of  Milton  in  bis  Theafrum  Poeiarum/ 
I673r,  is  extremely  slight  and  superficial,  and  Lang^' 
baine^s  account,  written  in  1691,  is  unworthy  of  notice* 
There  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  Langbaine  with  MS.  aotei 
by  Oldys  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which 
fderence  is  sometimes  made;  these  notes  I  have  nbt 
seen,  but  I  made  dome  slight  use  of  some  notes  by 
Oldys  in  Malone^s  copy  of  Langbaine,  which'  is  now 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  But  in  1694*,  E.  Philips, 
the  eldest  of  Milton^s  nephews,  prefixed  m  roteresting 
dccouht  of  bis  uncle^s  life  to  an  En^hsh  ^nsiation  of 
Milton^s  State  Letters.  It  was  published  indeed  with** 
out  the  halne  of  the  author,  but  it  appeared  to  be  writ-' 
tehf  by  Philips  according  to  a  ndtis  iH  the  cop^  which 
Dr.  Birdh  made  use  of,  and  which  PhiHp^  himself  had 
given  to  a  frietid  df  his,  and  Nf t.  Godwin  rediatks  tliat 
Toland  ascribed  it  to  the  elder  Philips  whilst  h\i  bixitbef 
was  still  living.  This  account  of  Miltoh^  life,  \Hrk* 
ever,  is  often  inaccurate,  apparently  from  the  careldashi 
dess  of  the  writer,  who  was  an  ciuthor  by  profession ; 
dnd  it  does  not  afford  so  many  particulars  of  Milton^s 
priVlite  life  a^  might  have  been  eipected  firom  one  ^ho 
knew  him  so  ihtimdtely.  Bishop  Newton  has  ineortx)^ 
rated  in  his  Lifedf  Miltoti  ahhost  every  thing  that  is 
most  valuable  in  Philips^  ami  usually  iri  the  very  words 
of  thfe  aiithoh  Tolmd,  ih  1698,  published  Miltoti's 
Prose  Works  with  a  Life  of  the  author,  in  which  iie 
attempted  td  do  mote  ample  justice  to  his  subject  tbnii 
it  had  hitherto  ree^ived.  He  prdfbst^  to  derived  bn 
infdrmdtldn  from  Miltbn^s  owh  writings,  from  a  person 
who  had  been  his  amanuensis,  firom  his  daughter,  and 
a  letter  written  by  his  Widow,  from  the  papers  of  one 
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18  nephews,  and  conversation  with  the  other,  and 
I  such  of  Milton's  acquaintance  as  could  then  be 
Eifered.     Toland  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to 
trate  Milton's  character  and  sentiments  by  extracts 
:  his  Prose  Works.    His  own  dislike  of  the  Church 
the  Clergy,  indeed,  led  him  to  select  some  passages 
ist  them  and  against  the  Liturgy,  full  of  sophistry, 
leness,  and  spleen  ;  but  upon  the  whole  Toland's 
was  calculated  to  give  a  more  just  idea  of  Milton 
had  hitherto  been  publiclhed.     And  bo^  this  pub- 
ibo  and  that  of  Philips  were  rendered  more  valuable 
16  first  instance  by  the  insertion  of  some  of  Milton's 
lets  not  before  published.    Toland's  Life  was  re- 
tod  separately  in  1699 ;  and  again,  by  the  care  of 
T.  HoUis,  in  1761.     Bayle  in  the  first  edition  of 
HiMofical  and  Critical  Dictionary  published  a  short, 
caustic,  but  very  inaccurate  account  of  Milton's 
;  but  this  was  enlarged  in  the  second  edition  with  a 
liement  and  various  notes  taken  professedly  from 
md's  Life  of  Milton,  though  there  are  a  few  satirical 
lies  from  the  pen  of  Bayle  himself.     There  was 
an  abstract  of  Milton's  life  in  the  journal  of  M.  de 
aval  for  Feb.   1699?  but  this  I  have  not  seen. 
'ah  Fenian,  in  1795,  published  his  well-known  and 
uit  sketch  of  Milton's  Life ;   it  is  clear,  sensible, 
candid,  but  is  chiefly  founded  upon  Tc^and,  au4 
\  little  or  nothing  to  the  stock  of  information  con- 
ing' Milton.     In  1734,  the  elder  Richardson  pub^ 
d  some  interesting  Remarks  on  the  Life  of  Milton, 
mg  rapidly  over  the  facts,  but  dwelling  minutely 
tt  his  character  and  manners,  which  he  illustrated 
iH  the  anecdotes  he  could  collect,  and  by  numerous 
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'  quotations  from  Milton's  Prose  Works.     Toland  for 
the  most  part  selects  passages  to  exhibit  Milton's  re- 
ligious and  political  sentiments,  Richardson  to  delineate 
bis  personal  history  and  feelings,  his  private  rather  than 
his  public  character ;  and  together  th^  exhibit  almost 
all  the  passages  of  either  description  which  appear  in 
the  later  biographers.     Roiiij  in   the  following  year, 
prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Paradise  Lost  into 
Italian  verse  a  respectable  account  of  Milton's  Life. 
He  drew  upon  no  new  resources  indeed,  and  gave  no 
new  information,  but  his  observations  are  his  own,  and 
some  of  them  ingenious.     And  this  Life  as  well  as 
Bayle's  derives  an  interest  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  writer  was  a  foreigner.     Dr.  Birch^  however,  who 
gave  an  account  of  Milton  in  the  General  Dictionary, 
and  again  with  his  edition  of  the  Prose  Works  in  1738, 
added  a  little  to  the  information  already  extant,  from 
his  own  acquaintance  with  Milton's  widow,  and  from 
Professor  Ward's  conversations  with  Milton's  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Clarke.     These  Lives  indeed  I  have  not  ex- 
amined, because  Dr.  Birch  afterwards  pubKshed  an- 
other  with  his  second  edition  of  the  Prose  Works  in 
\753y  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
accounts  at  present  extant ;  it  may  not  be  written  in  a 
very  engaging  style  perhaps,  but  it  is  sensible  and  im- 
partial, and  has  the  merit  of  specifying  minutely  his 
authority  for  every  circumstance.     Peck^s  New  Life 
ofMiltofij  in  IT^O,  contains  very  little,  if  any,  original 
information  concerning  Milton's  life,  being  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  critiques  upon  his  poems.    It  gives  indeed 
some  curious  particulars  about  books,  editions,  pic- 
tures, &c.  but  Warton's  notes  contain  every  thing  that 
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]S  valuable  of  tfiis  kind ;  and  Peck  does  not  appear  a 
penoD  wbose  authority  is  to  be  followed  implicitly. 

From  all  the  most  considerable  of  his  predecessors, 
Bf.  Newton  introduced  into  his  narrative  nearly  every 
thing  thai  was  most  deserving  of  notice.  And  it  will 
have  already  appeared,  that  the  lives  by  Wood,  Philips, 
Tofauid,  Richardson,  and  Birch,  (with  the  addition  in- 
deed of  one  or  two  circumstances  from  El  wood's  ac- 
count of  his  own  life,  and  from  Kenneths  Historical 
Register,)  and  some  passages  in  Milton's  works,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  contradicted  at  the  time, 
bad  they  been  incorrect,  furnish  all  the  authentic 
materials  for  the  Life  of  Milton.  Bp.  Newton  indeed 
conversed  with  Mrs.  Foster,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Milton,  who  was  alive  till  17^;  but  her  information 
was  exceedingly  inaccurate ;  and  Milton's  last  surviv- 
ing daughter  died  in  1797)  and  his  widow  in  1730. 
With  the  latter  indeed  the  author  of  the  accurate  Life 
of  Milton  in  the  Biographia  Briiannica  (A.D.  1760,) 
professes  to  have  been  acquainted;  but  this  account 
8o  much  resembles  the  Life  by  Dr*  Birch,  that  it  might 
almost  pass  for  his  production,  if  the  severe  remarks  on 
Milton's  character  in  several  of  the  notes  did  not  in- 
dicate a  different  hand. 

From  this  period,  at  any  rate,  we  have  only  to  ex- 
pect that  species  of  novelty  in  the  accounts  of  Milton's 
Kfe,  which  will  continually  result  from  the  different 
points  of  view  in  which  his  works  and  character  will 
be  regarded  by  men  of  various  feelings  and  parties. 
Johnsok^s  Life  of  Milton  is  sufficiently  novel  from  this 
cause.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  he  supplies 
several  observations  not  less  just  than  forcible ;  but  he 
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ia  Mmttitbm  M^iflicioid,  ofuaRjr  barsb  tnd  caustic; 
praifie  seemg  estoriMl  iiroiD  bim;  and  bis  view  of  MiU 
1011^9  chamoter  id  opon  the  whole  prejudiced  and 
oiTfUdt.  His  account  will  alwaya  be  read,  however^ 
iN^t  only  for  its  own  merita,  such  as  tb^  are,  but  be- 
cause scarcely  any  succeeding  Life  is  without  allusiooa 
M  it«  The  oiitiM  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  pubbshed 
kt  1794,  supplied  itie  with  one  or  two  useful  notes 
tfpoti  the  Life  of  Milton.  An  anonymous  writer, 
ttually  understood  to  be  Archdeacon  Blackbume, 
wfot^  bts  Remarks  professedly  upon  tbe  Life  by  JohiK 
son  i  and  alth6ug^  they  are  fuH  of  asperity,  and  written 
i^  hotnin^tti,  yet  tbey  frec)uentfy  dispmve  Johnson^s 
attacks  acutefy*  and  thoroughly.  Mr.  Hay  ley  is  ex-* 
tl^edfiti^y  taxious  also  to  advocate  Milton^s  cause,  but 
is  fi6t  a  little  perplexed  in  his  endeavours  to  eulogize 
at  once  both  tbe  poet  and  his  biograpfaer.  Hayley^s 
tnidd,  indeed,  was  not  sufficiently  powtrAil  to  enable 
bmi  tk>  decide  on  Milton's  character  either  as  a  man 
61^  as  a  poet ;  yet  there  is  some  elegance  amidst  his 
feebleness,  and  his  remarks  are  not  unfrequentiy  just 
and  candid.  Dr.  Symmons  certainly  regarded  neither 
Johnson  nor  Warton  with  any  favour,  and  in  his  zeal 
for  Milton's  reputation  attacks  both  these  writers  with 
meri^iless  seveHtv.  His  admiration  for  Milton's  <^a- 
racter  indi^  sdafcely  knows  any  bounds ;  his  uuwiU 
fingness  to  censure,  equals  Johnson's  reluctance  to 
praise,  him ;  and  though  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  tbe 
more  ungracious  feult  of  tbe  two,  still  both  detract  from 
the  impartiality  of  just  biography.  In  his  criticisom 
upon  Milton's  works,  Dr.  Symmons  appears  to  write 
with  more  candour  and  discrimination;  occasionally 
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\m  cn»  notiee  ttltnly  the  werit  poifitt  m  his  au- 
ifacir's  dntacter  aIdH  dtntimeiits ;  and  bis  woiIl  upon 
the  wMey  not  to  speak  of  some  very  prdminent  hxAXA 
if  fto  style  ai;  wdt  as  its  general  execution,  wift  not  be 
(MHitterd  without  advantage  by  those  who  have  beett 
dDcfly  conversant  with  un^ourable  portraits  of  Mil- 
tw  Mr*  Todd^s  Account  of  Milton's  Life  d^ 
Wriiif^s  is  a  vefy  unadsMeiifig  perfonAancd,  but  evi^ 
dentfy  drawD  op  with  his  osual  industry  arid  fidelity. 
His  indiiscry  however,  t^  there  was  m  feet  nothing 
QBw  t0  be  diseov«ired  i^pe^ting  Mikon  bimself,  has 
tempted  him  to  indulge  too  frequently  in  the  insertions 
of  eorioas  bot  ifHilevant  ndatler.  Mr.  Godwin  pro- 
fiesses  to  have  written  bis  Lites  of  E.  and  J,  PhilipSf 
the  nephews  of  MiltoQ,  with  a  constant  view  to  the 
iUastratioii  of  MttlM^s  character,  and  now  and  then  h^ 
diraWB  a  litde,  and  bnt  a  little,  new  light  upon  it.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  mention^  that  his  Appendiit  contains 
a  reprint  of  Philips^s  Life  of  Milton,  as  the  (Miginal 
pnblication  is  not  very  easily  pro<^ured. 

Witfi  die  exception  of  the  articles  already  noticed  id 
biogmphical  Dictionarieil,  I  have  met  with  no  others 
wfaicb  Deed  be  particularly  described.  Those  in  the 
French  works  of  this  kind  appear  to  be  fbr  the  most 
part  dieted  from  Tokiid  through  Bayle.  There  are 
several  independent  and  Sensible  accounts  in  the 
EnglMl  biogpraphieal  works ;  but  it  Was  not  to  be  ex^ 
pected  that  they  should  add  any  thing  to  the  stock  of 
infortnation  of  which  the  public  was  already  possessed. 
The  most  ample  of  these  is  the  Life  in  Rees^s  Ency- 
ckipoedia,  but  it  is  evidently  an  echo  of  the  life  by 
Dr.  Symmons. 
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Most  of  the  preceding  Lives  luve  supplied  me  with 
some  little  particular  or  other  which  the  tastes  of  dif- 
ferent readers  might  desire  to  be  subjoined  to  Bp. 
Newton^s  Life ;  and  their  relative  value  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  the  preceding  list  of  Milton^s  biographers. 
And  if  some  of  these  notes  should  seem  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  this  account  of  their  authors,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  they  were  often  selected  for  this  very 
reason.  A  sentence  of  praise,  for  instance,  from  John- 
son, or  of  censure  from  Dr.  Symmons,  carries  with  it 
peculiar  weight  on  account  of  the  bias  of  these  writers 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  comparison  of  several  Lives  of  Milton  is  necessary 
pertiaps  after  all  for  those  who  would  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  his  character  and  principles.  A  masterly  de- 
lineation of  them,  as  well  as  a  complete  and  impartial 
review  of  his  works,  especially  his  prose  writings,  may 
be  regarded  as  even  now  a  desideratum  in  English 
literature.  Few  subjects  would  in  fact  require  so  con- 
siderable a  range  of  knowledge,  united  with  so  much 
sound  judgment  and  candour :  and  if  such  a  review  of 
his  works  and  character  appeared,  it  may  yet  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  presently  secure  a  wide  and 
general  approbation.  As  for  the  dates  and  facts,  even 
to  the  minuter  incidents,  of  Milton^s  personal  history, 
they  have  long  since  been  determined  with  all  the 
accuracy  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  or 
requires. 

E.  H. 

Oriel  College,  Nov.  9,  1824. 
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I.  PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  THE  PARADISE 

LOST,  A.  D.  1749. 

To  publish  new  and  correct  editions  of  the  works  of 
approved  authors  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  service  to 
learning,  and  an  employment  worthy  of  men  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  not  material  whether  the  author  is  ancient  or 
modem.  Good  criticism  is  the  same  in  all  languages. 
Nay  1  know  not  whether  there  is  not  greater  merit  in 
cultivating  our  own  language  than  any  other.  And  cer- 
tainly next  to  a  good  writer,  a  good  critic  holds  the  second 
rank  in  the  republic  of  letters.  And  if  the  pious  and 
learned  Bishop  of  Thessalonica  has  gained  immortal 
honour  by  his  notes  upon  Homer,  it  can  be  no  dis- 
credit to  a  graver  Divine  than  myself  to  comment  upon 
such  a  divine  poem  as  the  Paradise  Lost,  especially 
after  some  great  men,  who  have  gone  before  me  in  this 
exercise,  and  whose  example  is  sanction  sufficient. 
•  My  design  in  the  present  edition  is  to  publish  the 
Paradise  Lost,  ad  the  work  of  a  classic  author  cum  notis 
?arionim.  In  order  to  this  end,  the  first  care  has  been 
to  print  the  text  correctly  according  to  Milton's. own 
editions.  And  herein  the  editors  of  Milton  have  a 
considerable  advantage  over  the  editors  of  Shakespeare. 
For  Ae  first  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  being 
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printed  finom  the  incorrect  copies  of  the  players,  there 
18  more  room  left  for  conjectures  and  emendations ; 
and  as  according  to  the  old  proverb, 

Bene4i4  qpf^fiast  'vitt^m  h^n^  per^jfiiefaa  op^onim, 

the  best  guesser  was  the  best  diviner,  so  he  may  be  said 
in  some  measure  too  to  be  the  best  editor  of  Shake- 
speare, as  Mr.  Warburton  hath  proved  himself  by 
variety  of  Conjectures,  and  many  of  them  very  happy 
ones,  upon  the  most  difficult  passages.  But  we  who 
undert^e  to  publish  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  are  Qot 
reduced  to  that  uncertainty ;  we  are  not  left  floating  in 
the  wide  .OQ^n  of  conjecture,  but  have  a  chart  and 
compass  to  steer  by;  we  have  an  authentic  copy  to 
^ow  io  the  two  editions  printed  in  his  own  lifetime, 
and  haye  pnly  to  correct  what  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  errors  of  the  press,  or  mistakes  occasioned  hy  the 
author's  blindness.  These  two  editions  then,  the  first 
in  ten  books  printed  in  a  small  quartp,  and  the  second 
in  twelve  books  printed  in  a  small  octavo,  are  proposed 
as  our  standard :  the  variations  in  each  are  noted ;  and 
we  ttever  deviate  from  them  both  without  assigning,  as 
i^e  thiqk,  a  substantial  reason  for  it.  Somie  alterations 
indeed  are  necessary  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  the 
late  improvements  in  printing,  with  r^rd  to  the  U9e  of 
capital  letters,  Italic  characters,  and  the  spelling  of 
some  words:  but  to  Milton's  own  spelling  (for  we 
must  distinguish  between  his  and  that  of  his  tinges)  we 
pay  all  proper  regard,  and  commonly  note  where  it  is 
right,  and  where  it  is  wrong;  and  follow  it  or  uot 
accordingly.  His  pointing  too  we  generally  observe, 
because  it  t&  generally  right ;  such  was  the  care^  th^ 
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MUtoQ  hoDself  took  in  haying  fbe  proof-aheets  oead  to 
him,  or  Ihb  friends  took  fer  bim;  aod  changes  of  ooiw 
sequence  we  make  oone  ivitbout  signifying  the. 
reasons;  in  lesser  instances  there  is  no  oocasiod  to  be 
particular.  In  a  word,  we  approve  of  the  two  first 
editions  in  die  maitf,  though  we  cannot  think  that  they. 
oi^t  to  be  followed  (as  some  have  advised)  letter  for, 
letter,  and  point  for  point.  W«  d^ire  to  transcribe  all.* 
dieir  excellencies,  bat  have  no  notion  of  perpetuating, 
dbeir  fiMilts  and  errore. 

When  the  lext  was  settled,  the  notes  came  next, 
under  coosideraticm.  P.  H.  or  Patrick  Hume,  as  be 
was  the  first,  ao  is  the  most  copious  annotator.  He 
laid  the  foundation,  but.heiaid  it  among  infinite  heaps 
of  rubbish.  The  greater  part  of  his  work  is  a  dull, 
dictionary  of  the  most  comuMn  words,  a  tedious  &rdel. 
of  the  most  triWal  observations,  explaiiiiug  what  re*, 
quires  no  ^xpbnation :  but  take  away  what  is  super*, 
fluous,  and  there  will  still  remain  a  great  deal  that  is 
useful ;  there  is  gold  among  his  dross,  and  I  have  beea 
careful  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  It  was 
recommended  to^me  indeed  to  print  entire  Mr.  Addison^a 
Spectators  upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  as  ingenious  essays 
whidi  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the 
poem,  and  having  been  added  to  several  editions  they 
eould  not  well  be  omitted  in  this  edition:  and  accords 
iogly  those  papei^,  which  treat  of  the  poem  in  general, 
aie  pressed  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  discourse; 
and  tboae,  which  :are  written  upon  each  book  separately, 
tre  inserted  under  each  book,  and  interwoven  in  their 
proper  places.  Dn  Beqtley^s  is  a  great  name  in  oiti-i 
I,  but  he  haamOtacqairod  any  addilkmal  ImiourlKjri 
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his  nevr  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  Nay  some  have 
been  so  &r  prejudiced  as  to  think,  that  he  could  not  be 
a  good  critic  in  any  language,  who  had  shown  himself 
so  injudicious  an  one  in  his  own  mother-tongue.  But 
prejudice  apart,  he  was  a  very  great  man,  of  parts 
inferior  b)  few,  of  learning  superior  'to  most  men  ;  and 
be  has  made  some  very  judicious  and  useful  remarks 
upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  though  in  the  general  they 
may  rather  be  called  the  dotages  of  Dr.  Bentley.  He 
was  more  s^cious  in  finding  feults,  than  happy  in 
mending  them;  and  if  he  had  confined  himself  only  to 
the  former,  he  might  have  had  better  success;  but 
when  he  attempted  the  latter,  and  substituted  verses  of 
his  own  in  the  room  of  Milton's,  he  commonly  made 
most  miserable  bungling  work,  being  no  poet  himself, 
and  having  little  or  no  taste  of  poetry.  Dr.  Pearce, 
die  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  has  distinguished 
bis  taste  and  judgment  in  choosing  always  the  best 
authors  for  the  subjects  of  his  criticism,  as  Cicero  and 
Longinus  among  the  ancients,  and  Milton  among  the 
modems.  His  Review  of  the  Text  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  is  not  only  a  most  complete  answer  to  Dr.  Bentley, 
but  may  serve  as  a  pattern  to  all  future  critics,  of  sound 
learniag  and  just  reasoning  joined  with  the  greatest 
candour  and  gentleness  of  manners.  The  whole  is  very 
well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  every  lover  and  admirer 
of  Milton,  but  such  parts  only  are  ingraffed  into  this 
work  as  are  more  immediately  proper  for  our  desigUr 
and  explain  some  difficulty,  or  illustrate  some  beauty,  oC 
our  author.  His  Lordship  together  with  my  Lord)'' 
Bath  first  engaged  me  in  this  undertaking,  and  he 
kindly  assisted  me  in  it  from  the  b^^n 
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aod  I  cannot  but  entertain  the  better  hopes  of  the 
public  approbation,  as  these  sheets,  long  before  they 
went  to  the  pre«,  were  perused  and  corrected  by  his 
Lonbhip.     Of  Mr.  Richardson's  notes  it  must  be  said 
that  there  are  strange  inequalities  in  them,  some  ex- 
tavi^ances,  and  many  excellencies ;  there  is  often  better 
Kose  than  grammar  or  English  ;  and  he  sometimes  hits 
the  true  meaning  of  the  author  surprisingly,  and  ex- 
plains it  properly.     He  had  good  natural  parts  but 
without  erudition  or  learning,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  son,  who  is  a  man  of  taste  and  literature,  as 
well  as  of  the  greatest  benevolence  and  goodnature. 
Mr.  Warburton  likewise  has  published  some  remarks 
upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  occasioned  chiefly  by  Dr- 
Bentley*8  edition.    They  were  printed  some  years  ago 
in  the  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  and  he 
allowed  me  the  free  use  of  them:  but  upon  looking 
into  the  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  to  my 
regret  I  found  that  his  remarks  were  continued   no 
farther  than  the  three  first  books,  and  what  is  become 
of  his  other  papers,  and  how  they  were  mislaid  and 
lost,  neither  he  nor  I  can  apprehend ;  but  the  excel- 
lence of  those  which  remain  sufficiently  evinces  the 
gieat  loss  that  we  have  sustained  in  the  others,  which 
cannot  now  be  recovered.    He  has  done  me  the  honour 
too  of  recommending  this  edition  to  the  public  in  the 
preface  to  his  Shakespeare,  but  nothing  could  have  re- 
commended  it   more  effectually  than  if  it  had  been 
adorned  by  some  more  of  his  notes  and  observations. 
There  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Essay  upon  Milton's 
imitations  of  the  Ancients,  said  to  be  written  by  a 
Gentleman  of  North  Britain:   and   there  is  another 
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entitled  Letters  coDcerning  poetical  translations,  and 
VirgiPs  and  Milton's  arts  of  verse,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Auditor  Benson:  and  of  hofh  these  I  have 
made  some  use,  as  I  have  likewise  of  the  learned  Mr. 
Upton  s  Critical  Observations  on  Shakespeare,  wherein 
he  has  occasionally  interspersed  some  remarks  upon 
Milton;  and  in  short,  like  the  bee,  I  have  been  stu- 
dious of  gathering  sweets  wherever  I  could  find  them 
growing. 

But  besides  the  flower  of  those  which  have  been 
already  published,  here  are  several  new  observations 
offered  to  the  world,  both  of  others  and  my  own.  Dr. 
Heylin  lent  me  the  use  of  his  manuscript  remarks,  but 
much  the  greater  part  of  them  had  been  rifled  before  by 
Dr.  Bentley.  It  seems  Dr.  Heylin  had  once  an  in- 
tention of  publishing  a  new  edition  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  and  mentioned  his  design  to  Dr.  Bentley:  but 
Dr.  Bentley  declaring  at  the  same  time  his  resolution  of 
doing  it.  Dr.  Heylin  modestly  desisted,  and  freely 
communicated  what  observations  he  had  made  to  Dr. 
Bentley!  And  what  does  Dr.  Bentley  do  ?  Why,  he 
borrows  the  best  and  most  plausible  of  his  notes  from 
Dr.  Heylin,  publishes  them  as  his  own,  and  never  has 
the  gratitude  to  make  any  acknowledgment,  or  so  much 
as  any  motion  of  his  benefactor.  I  am  obliged  too  to 
Mr.  Jortin  for  some  remarks,  which  he  conveyed  to 
me  by  the  hand^  of  Dr.  Pearce.  They  are  chiefly 
upon  Milton's  imitations  of  the  Ancients ;  but  every 
thing  that  proceeds  from  him  is  of  value,  whether  in 
poetry,  criticism,  or  divinity,  as  appears  from  his  Lusus 
Poetici,  his  Miscellaneous  Observations  upon  authors, 
and  his  Discourses  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
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tiao  Religion.     Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Wiarbmton  ha9  favoured  me  with  a  few  other  notes  in 
maoitfcript;  I  wish  there  had  been  more  of  them  for 
Ae  sake  of  the  reader,  for  the  loose  hints  of  such 
writers,  like  the  slight  sketches  of  great  masters   in 
paioting,  are  worth  more  than  the  laboured  pieces  of 
others.     And  he  very   kindly  lent   me   Mr.    Pope^s 
Milton  of  Bentley^s  edition,  wherein  Mr.  Pope  had  all 
along  With  his  own  hand  set  some  mark  of  approbation, 
lect^  ben^,  pulchr^,  &c.  in  the  margin  over-against 
such  emendations  of  the  Doctor's,  as  seemed  to  him 
just  and  reasonable.     It  was  a  satisfaction  to  see  what 
so  great  a  genius  thought  particularly  of  that  edition, 
and  he  appears  throughout  the  whole  to  have  been  a 
very  candid  reader,  and  to  have  approved  of  more  than 
really  merits  approbation.     Mr.  Richardson  the  father 
iias  said  in  bis  pre&ce,  that  his  son  had  a  very  copious 
coUectioo  of  fine  passages  out  of  ancient  and  modem 
authors,  by  which  Milton  had  profited;  and  this  col- 
lection, which  is  written  in  the  margin  and  between  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Hume's  annotations,  Mr.  Richardson  the 
son  has  put  into  my  hands.     Some  little  use  I  have 
made  of  it;  and  it  might  have  been  of  greater  service, 
and  have  saved  me  some  trouble,  if  I  had  not  then 
almost  completed  this  work.   Mr.  Thyer,  the  Librarian 
at  Manchester,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
peraonally,  but  by  his  Mrritings  I  am  convinced  that 
be  must  be  a  man  of  great  learnings  and   as  great 
humanity.     It  was  late  before  I  was  informed  that  he 
had  written  any  remarks  upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  but 
he  was  very  ready  to  communicate  them,  and  for  the 
giealer  despatch  sent  me  his  interleaved  Milton  wherein 
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liis  remarks  were  written:  but  unluckily  for  him,  for 
ine,  and  for  the  public,  the  book  through  the  negligence 
of  the  carrier  was  dropped  upon  the  road,  and  cannot 
since  be  found.  Mr.  Thyer  however  hath  had  the 
goodness  to  endeavour  to  repair  the  loss  to  me  and  to 
the  public,  by  writing  what  he  could  recollect,  and 
'sending  me  a  sheet  or  two  full  of  remarks  almost  every 
post  for  several  weeks  together:  and  though  several  of 
them  came  too  late  to  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  the 
work,  yet  they  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix*,  which 
is  made  for  the  sake  of  them  principally.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  any  thing  in  their  commendation: 
they  will  sufficiently  recommend  themselves.  Some 
other  assistance  too  I  have  received  from  persons, 
whose  names  are  unknown,  and  others,  whose  names  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  mention:  but  I  hope  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  will  pardon  my  ambition  to 
have  it  known,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  suggest 
some  useful  hints  and  observations,  when  I  have  been 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  his  conversation. 

As  the  notes  are  of  various  authors,  so  they  are  of 
various  kinds,  critical  and  explanatory;  some  to  correct 
the  errors  of  former  editions,  to  discuss  the  various  read- 
ings, and  to  establish  the  true  genuine  text  of  Milton  ; 
some  to  illustrate  the  sense  and  meaning,  to  point  out 
the  beauties  and  defects  of  sentiment  and  character, 
and  to  commend  or  censure  the  conduct  of  the  poem  ; 
some  to  remark  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  language, 
to  clear  the  syntax,  and  to  explain  the  uncommon 
words,  or  common  words  used  in  an  uncommon  siorni- 

*  In  this  edition  ihey  are  inserted  in  their  proper  places. 
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ficatioD;  some  to  consider  and  examine  the  numbers,^ 
aod  to  display  our  author^s  great  arts  of  versification, 
the  yariety  of  the  pauses,  and  the  adaptness  of  the 
aoiiod  to  the  sense ;  some  to  shew  his  imitations  and 
a/lusions  to  other  authors,  whether  sacred  or  profene, 
ancient  or  modem.     We  might  have  been  much  larger 
and  more  copious  under  each  of  these  heads,  and  espe- 
cially und^  the  last :  but  I  would  not  produce  every 
thing  that  hath  any  similitude  and  resemblance,  but 
only  such  passages  as  we  may  suppose  the  author 
really  alluded  to,  and  had  in   mind  at  the  time  of 
writing.     It  was  once  my  intention  to  prefix  some 
essays  to  this  work,  one  upon  Milton's  style,  another 
upon  his  versification,  a  third  upon  his  imitations,  &c ; 
but  upon  more  mature  deliberation  I  concluded  that 
the  same  things  would  have  a  better  effect  in  the  form 
of  short  Botes,  when  the  particular  passages  referred  to 
came  immediately  under  consideration,  and  the  context 
lay  before  the  reader.     There  would  have  been  more  of 
the  pomp  and  ostentation  of  criticism  in  the  former,  but 
I  conceive  there  is  more  real  use  and  advantage  in  the 
latter.     It  is  the  great  feult  of  commentators,  that  they 
aie  apt  to  be  silent  or  at  most  very  concise  where  there 
is  any  difficulty,  and  to  be  very  prolix  and  tedious 
where  there  is  none  :  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  contrary 
noethod  has  been  taken  here ;  and  though  more  may  be 
said  than  is  requisite  for  critics  and  scholars,  yet  it  may 
be  DO  more  than  is  necessary  or  proper  for  other  readers 
of  Miltoo.     For  these  notes  are  intended  for  general 
use,  and  if  they  are  received  with  general  approbation, 
that  will  be  sufficient.     I  can  hardly  expect  that  any 
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body  should  approve  them  all,  and  I  may  be  Certain 
that  nobody  can  condemn  them  alK  * 

The  life  of  the  author  it  is  almost  become  a  castom 
to  prefix  to  a  new  edition  of  his  works  ;  for  when  we 
admire  the  writer,  we  are  curious  also  to  know  soHie- 
thing  of  the  man  :  and  the  life  of  Milton  is  notl^areJy 
a  history  of  his  works,  but  is  so  much  the  more  m^ 
teresting,  as  he  was  more  engaged  in  public  afi^ir&tban 
poets  usually  are.  And  it  has  happened  that  more 
accounts  have  been  written  of  his  life,  than  df  idnx>8t 
any  author^s;  particulariy  by  Antony  Wood  in  his 
Fasti  Oxonienses;  by  our  author's  nephew,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward  Philips,  before  the  English  translation  of  Mtlton^s 
State-letters,  printed  in  1694;  by  Mr.  Toland,  before 
the  edition  of  our  author's  prose  works  in  three  volumes 
folio,  printed  in  1698;  by  Monsieur  Bayle  in  his  His- 
torical and  Critical  Dictionary;  by  Mr.  Fentort,  before 
the  edition  of  our  author's  poetical  works,  printed  in 
1725;  by  Mr.  Richardson,  in  the  preface  to  his  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  Remarks  upon  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost ;  and  by  the  Reverend  and  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas 
Birch  in  the  General  Dictionary,  and  more  largely  be- 
fore the  edition  of  our  author's  prose  works  in  two 
volumes  folio,  printed  in  1738.  And  I  have  not  only 
read  and  compared  these  accounts  together,  and  made 
the  best  extracts  out  of  them  which  I  possibly  couW  ; 
but  have  also  collected  some  other  particulars  from 
Milton's  own  works  as  well  as  from  other  authors,  and 
fVom  credible  tradition  as  well  as  fVom  written  testi- 
monies ;  and  all  these,  tike  so  many  different  threads, 
I  have  woven  into  one  piece,  and  formed  into  a  con- 
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tinued  iiarration,  of  which,  whether  it  affords  more  or 
less  satisfactioD  and  entertainment  than  former  ac- 
counts, the  reader  must  judge  and  determine :  but  it 
has  been  my  study  and  endeavour,  as  in  the  notes  to 
comprise  the  flower  of  all  other  notes,  so  in  the  life  to 
include  the  substance  of  all  former  lives,  and  with  im- 
provements and  additions. 

In  the  conclusion^  are  added  copious  indexes,  one  of 
the  principal  matters,  and  another  of  the  words.  The 
man,  who  is  at  the  pains  of  making  indexes,  is  really  to 
be  pitied  ;  but  of  their  great  utility  there  is  no  need  to 
say  any  thing,  when  several  persons,  who  pass  in  the 
world  for  profound  scholars,  know  little  more  of  books 
than  title  pages  and  indexes,  but  nev^r  catch  the  spirit 
olr  an  author,  which  is  sure  always  to  evaporate  or  die 
in  such  bands.  The  former  of  these  indexes,  if  not 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tickell,  was  I  think  first  inserted  in 
his  quarto  edition  of  Milton^s  poetical  works,  printed*' 
in  IZSO**;  and  for  the  latter,  which  was  much  more  la- 
borious, it  was  composed  at  the  desire  and  encourage- 
ment of  Mr.  Auditor  Benson  by  Mr.  Cruden,  who 
hath  also  published  a  very  useful  Concordance  to  the 
Bible. 


^  First  inserted  in  the  editi<m  of  Par.  Lost  printed  for  Tonson, 
1711.     Todd. 
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n.  PREFACE  TO  THE  PARADISE  REGAINED,  SAMSON 
AGONISTES,  AND  MINOR  POEMS. 

It  hath  been  recommended  to  me  by  some  great  per* 
sons,  as  well  as  by  several  friends,  to  complete  the 
edition  of  Milton^s  poetical  works:  for  though  the 
Paradise  Lost  be  the  flower  of  epic  poesy,  and  the 
noblest  effort  of  genius ;  yet  here  are  other  poems 
which  are  no  less  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  if  they 
have  not  that  sublimity  and  majesty,  are  at  least  equally 
beautiful  and  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  And  the 
same  method  that  was  taken  in  the  publication  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  is  pursued  in  this  edition  of  the  Para- 
dise Regained  and  other  poems,  first  to  exhibit  the 
true  and  genuine  text  according  to  Milton^s  own  edi- 
tions, and  then  to  illustrate  it  with  notes,  critical  and 
explanatory,  of  various  authors.  Of  the  Paradise  Re- 
"^gained  and  Samson  Agonistes  there  was  only  one  edi- 
tion in  Milton's  lifetime,  in  the  year  167 1 ;  sind  this 
we  have  made  our  standard,  correcting  only  what  the 
author  himself  would  have  corrected.  Dr.  Bentley 
pronounces  it  to  be  without  faults,  but  there  is  a  large 
table  of  errata  at  the  end,  which  instead  of  being 
emended  have  rather  been  augmented  in  the  following 
editions,  and  were  never  corrected  in  any  edition  that 
I  have  seen  before  the  present.  Of  the  other  poems 
there  were  two  editions  in  Milton's  lifetime,  the  first  in 
1645,  before  he  was  blind,  and  the  other  with  some 
additions  in  1673.  Of  the  Mask  there  was  likewise 
an  edition  published  by  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  in  1637: 
and  of  the  Mask  and  several  other  poems,  there  are  ex- 
tant copies  in  Milton's  own  hand-writing,  preserved 
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in  the  library  of  Trinity  College  io  Cambridge :  and  all 
these  copies  and  editions  have  been  carefully  collated 
and  compared  together,  the  differences  and  variations 
aie  noted,  and  even  the  Poet's  corrections  and  alter- 
atioo9  id  his  manuscript  are  specified  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  curious  critical  reader.     The  manuscript  indeed 
badi  been  of  singular  service  in  rectifying  several  pas- 
sages, and  especially  in  the  Sonnets,  some  of  which 
were  not  printed  till  many  years  after  Milton's  death, 
and  were  then  printed  imperfect  and  deficient  both  in 
sense  and  metre,  but  are  now  by  the  help  of  the  manu- 
script restored  to  their  just  harmony  and  original  per^ 
fection.     From  the  manuscript  too  we  have  given  the 
plan  of  Paradise  Lost,  as  Milton  first  designed  it,  in 
the  form  of  a  tragedy,  and  likewise  the  subjects  which 
be  had  sketched  out  for  other  tragedies,  whether  with 
an  iotentioa  ever  to  finish  them  or  not  we  cannot  be 
certain.     Tbey  were  printed  before  in  the  Historical 
and  Critical  Life  of  Milton  prefixed  to  his  prose  works 
by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Birch,  who  is  con- 
tinually adding  something  new  to  the  stock  of  learning: 
bat  it  was  judged  proper  to  reprint  them  from  the  ma- 
nuscript in  this  edition,  as  they  bear  a  nearer  relation 
to  the  author's  poetical  works  ^. 

The  notes,  as  upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  so  likewise 
upon  the  Paradise  Regained  and  other  poems,  are  of 
rarious  authors  and  of  various  kinds :  but  these,  ex- 
cepting only  a  few,  were  never  printed  before,  and 
have  therefore  novelty  to  recommend  them,  as  well  as 
•ome  Dames  of  the  first  rank  and  greatest  eminence 
hi  the  republic  of  lettere.     The  truth  of  my  assertion 

*  They  mre  given  in  vol.  iii.  p.  329>  of  this  edition.    E, 
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will  be  fully  jtistified  by  nftentioniiig  only  the  names 
of  Mr.  Warbuilon  and  Mr.  Jortin,  wbo  wbile  Chey 
are  employed  iii  writing  the  most  learned  and  elaborate 
defences  of  religion,  yet  find  leisure  to  cultivate  the 
politer  arts,  and  to  promote  and  improve  both  in  them* 
selves  and  others  a  classical  taste  of  the  finest  authors ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  ^uccess^  I  can  ilever  repent 
of  having  ekigaged  in  this  undertaking,  which  hath 
given  nie  so  many  convincing  pr6ofe  of  their  friendship 
and  kindness,  and  at  the  same  time  hath  happily  con- 
joined (what  perhaps  might  never  else  have  been  joined 
together)  my  studies  and  my  name  with  theirs.  I  am 
equally  obliged  too  to  Mr.  Thyer  for  the  continuation 
of  his  friendly  assistance ;  and  the  reader  will  find  th^ 
tetne  good  sense,  and  learning,  and  ingenuity  in  these, 
ks  ih  his  former  remarks  upon  the  Paradise  Lost.  And 
how  he  bath  gone  through  Milton^s  poetical  wotks,  I 
hope  he  wiH  do  the  same  justice  to  another  of  our 
greatest  English  po^ts,  and  gratify  the  public  with  a 
complete  edition  of  Spenser's  works,  or  at  least  with 
his  equally  learned,  equally  elegant  observations  upon 
them.  I  would  not  be  understood  by  this  to  disparage 
in  the  least  Mr.  Upton^s  intended  edition,  or  Mr. 
Sympson's,  who  is  my  friend,  and  hath  kindly  assisted 
me  in  this  edition,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Paradise 
Lost.  Mr.  Upton  is  certainly  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  so  likewise  is  Mr.  Sympson,  and  particularly  well 
read  in  our  old  English  authors,  as  appears  from  his 
share  in  the  late  excellent  edition  of  Beaumont's  and 
FletchePs  works:  but  I  know  no  man,  who  hath  a 
jiister  and  more  delicate  taste  of  the  beauties  of  an 
author  than  Mr.  Thyer,  or  is  a  greater  master  of  the 
Italian  language  and  Italian  poetry,  which  in  Spenser's 
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time  was  the  study  and  deUght  of  all  the  men  of  letters,- 
and  Spenser  biinself  hath  borrowed  more  from  that 
source  tbao  from  almost  any  other,  and  sometimes  hath 
traaslaled  tw6  or  three  stanzas  together.     Mr.  Rich- 
aidsoo  likewise  hath  continued  his  good  offices,  and 
communicated  hid  comment  upon  Lycidas  and  his 
marginal  notes  and  observations  upon  the  other  poems, 
togethw  with  a  very  fine  head  of  Milton  done  by  his 
father  after  a  dmwiag  of  Cooper:  and  both  the  RiclK 
ardsoDS,  father  and  son^  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  lovers 
of  the  sister  arts,  for  their  instructive  essays  on  painting, 
as  well  as  for  several  ingenious  remarks  on  Milton.     I 
had   the  honour  of  all  these  for  my  associates  and 
assistants  before,  but  l  have  been  farther  strengthened 
by  some  new  recruits^  which  were  the  more  unexpected, 
as  they  were  sent  me  fitnn  gentlemen,  with  whom  I 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance. 
The  Reverend  Mr,  Meadowcourt,  Canon  of  Worcester, 
in   1732  published  a  Critical  Dissertation  with  notes 
upon  the  Paradise  Regained,  a  second  edition  of  which 
was  printed  in  1748;  and  he  likewise  transmitted  to 
me  a  sheet  of  his  manuscript  remarks,  wherein  he  hath 
happily  explained  a  most  difficult  passage  in  Lycidas 
better  than  any  man  had  done  before  him.     The  Re- 
verend  Mr.  Calton  of  Marton  in   Lincolnshire  hath 
contributed  much  more  to  my  assistance :  he  favoured 
me  with  a  long  correspondence;  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
which  to  commend  most,  his  candour  as  a  friend,  or 
his  penetration  and  learning  as  a  critic  and  divine. 
Besides  all  these  helps  I  have  picked  out  some  grain 
from  amonor  the  chaflF  of  Mr.   Peck's  remarks,  and 
have  gleaned  up  every  thing  which  1  thought  might 
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any  ways  be  useful  towaixls  illustrating  our  author; 
and  in  the  conclusion  have  added  an  index  of  the  less 
common  words  occasionally  explained  in  the  notes. 

The  Latin  poems  I  cannot  say  are  equal  to  several 
of  his  English  compositions:  but  yet  they  are  not 
without  their  merit ;  they  are  not  a  cento  like  most  of 
the  modern  Latin  poetry;  there  is  spirit,  invention, 
and  other  marks  and  tokens  of  a  rising  genius ;  for  it 
should  be  considered,  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  written  while  the  author  was  under  twenty. 
They  are  printed  correctly  according  to  his  own  edi- 
tions in  1645  and  1673  ;  and  as  they  can  be  read  only 
by  the  learned,  there  is  the  less  occasion  for  any  notes 
and  observations  upon  them.     Some  few  are  added, 

which  were  thought  no  more  than  necessary. But 

it  is  time  to  have  done  with  these  things,  and  to  apply 
to  other  works,  more  important  and  more  useful,  if  the 
execution  prove  answerable  to  the  intention. 

December  31,  1751. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  T.  WARTON'S  PREFACE  TO  HIS 
EDITION  OF  MILTON'S  JUVENILE  POEMS. 

^OK  obvious  reasons,  the  Latin  poems  of  this  volume 
cao  never  acquire  the  popularity  of  the  English.  But 
as  it  is  my  wish  that  they  may  be  better  known  than 
before,  and  as  they  are  in  this  edition,  partly  on  that 
account,  and  for  the  first  time,  accompanied  with  a 
series  of  Notes  of  proportionably  equal  extent  with 
diose  attached  to  the  English  text,  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  introduce  them  to  the  reader's  acquaintance 
by  some  general  remarks,  from  which  an  estimate  of 
their  character  might  be  preparatively  formed,  and  at 
one  view. 

Our  author  is  said  to  be  the  first  Englishman,  who 
after  the  restoration  of  letters  wrote  Latin  verses  with 
classic  elegance.  But  we  must  at  least  except  some  of 
the  hendecasyllables  and  epigrams  of  Leland,  one  of 
our  first  literary  reformers,  from  this  hasty  determina- 
tion. 

In  the  Elegies,  Ovid  was  professedly  Milton's  model 
for  language  and  versification.  They  are  not,  however, 
a  perpetual  and  uniform  tissue  of  Ovidian  phraseology. 
With  Ovid  in  view,  he  has  an  original  manner  and 
character  of  his  own,  which  exhibit  a  remarkable  per- 
spicuity of  contexture,  a  native  facility  and  fluency. 
Nor  does  his  observation  of  Roman  models  oppress  or 
destroy  our  great  poet's  inherent  powers  of  invention 
and  sentiment.  I  value  these  pieces  as  much  for  their 
fiincy  and  genius,  as  for  their  style  and  expression. 

That  Ovid  among  the  Latin  poets  was  Milton's 
favourite,  appears  not  only  from  his  elegiac  but  bis 
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hexametric  poetry.  The  versification  of  our  author^s 
hexameters  has  yet  a  different  structure  from  that  of 
the  Metamorphoses:  Milton's  is  more  clear,  intelligible, 
and  flowing ;  less  desultory,  less  familiart  and  less  em- 
barrassed with  a  frequent  recurrence  of^periods.  Ovid 
is  at  once  rapi<f  and  abrupt.  He  wants  dignity :  he  has 
too  npmch  conversation  in  bis  manner  of  telling  a  story. 
Prolixity  of  paragraph,  and  length  of  sentence,  are  pe- 
culiar to  Milton.  This  is  seen,  not  only  in  some  of 
hi.s  exordial  invocations  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  in 
many  of  the  religious  addresses  of  a  like  cast  in  the 
Prose  Works,  but  in  his  long  verse.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  in  his  Latin  compositions  of  all  sorts,  he  had  been 
more  attentive  to  the  simplicity  of  Lucretius,  Virgil, 
^and  TibuUus. 

Dr.  Jc^nson^  unjustly  I  think,  prefers  the  Latin 
poetry  of  May  and  Cowley  to  that  of  Milton,  and 
thinks  May  to  be  the  first  of  the  three.  May  is  cer- 
tainly a  sonorous  versifier,  and  was  sufficiently  accom- 
plished in  poetical  declamation  for  the  continuation  of 
Lucan's  Pharsalia.  But  May  is  scarcely  an  author  in 
point.  His  skill  is  in  parody;  and  he  was  confined  to 
the  peculiarities  of  an  archetype,  which,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, he  thought  excellent.  As  to  Cowley  when 
compared  with  Milton,  the  same  critic  observes,  ^^  Mil- 
"  ton  is  generally  content  to  express  the  thoughts  of 
"  the  ancients  in  their  language :  Cowley,  without 
^^  much  loss  of  purity  or  elegance,  accommodates  the 
"  diction  of  Rome  to  his  own  conceptions. — The  ad- 
"  vantage  seems  to  lie  on  the  side  of  Cowley.''  But 
what  are  these  conceptions?  Metaphysical  conceits, 
all  the  unnatural  extravagancies  of  his  English  poetry  ; 
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sucb  as  will  qot  bear  to  be  clothed  ia  the  Latin  Ian- 
gmgCy  Qiiich  less  are  capable  of  admitting  any  degree 
of  pare  jLatJnity.  I  will  give  a  few  instances,  out  of.  a 
great  multitude,  froip  the  Dayideis.. 

Hie  sociatonim  «icra  oonstellatio  vatum, 
QuoB  felix  virtus  evexit  ad  sethera,  mibes 
Luxurias  supra,  tempestatesque  laborum*. 

Again, 

Temporis  ingrediiur  penetmlia  celsa  futuri^ 
Implumesque  videt  nidis  ccelestibus  allnos^ 

And,  to  be  short,  we  have- the  Plusquam  visus  aquili" 
nus  of  lovers,  Naiio  verborum,  Exuit  vitam  aeriam^ 
Menii  audiiur  symphoma  dulcis,  Naturoe  archiva^ 
Omnes  symmetria  sensus  congerii^  Condit  aromatica 
prohibeique  puiescere  iaude.  Again,  where  A  liquid 
is  personified,  Monogramma  exordia  mundi*^. 

It  may  be  said,  that  Cowley  is  here  translating  from 
his  own  English  Davideis.  But  I  will  bring  examples 
from  bis  original  Latin  poems.    In  praise  of  the  spring. 

Et  resonet  toto  musica  vema  libro; 
Undique  laodis  odor  duldsrimus  halet,  &c.^ 

And  in  the  same  poem  in  a  party  worthy  of  the  pasto- 
ral pencil  of  Watteau. 

Hausenmt  avide  Chooolatam  Flora  Venu8que^ 

Of  the  Fraxinella. 

Tu  tres  metropoles  humani  corporis  armis 
Propugnas,  uterum,  cor,  cerebrumque,  tuis  . 


»  See  Cowlev's  Poemata  La-  399,  400. 

tina.  Loud.  l66S.  Svo.  p.  398.  *  Plantar,  lib.  iii.  p.  137. 

*  Ibid.  p.  399.  •  L-  iv.  p.  254. 

*  Poemau  Latina^ii.  386, 397>  '  L-  iv.  p.  207. 
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He  calls  the  Lydmis,  Camdelabrmm  iagenSj  Cupid  is 
Ar^erJinrwMs  crUicms.  Ovid  is  Aniiquarius  ingens. 
An  ill  smdJ  is  dunned  Olfadus  ieiriciiaie  sui.  And 
ID  the  same  page,  is  nmgaioria  pestis^ . 

But  all  bis  fiiults  are  conspicuously  and  collectively 
exemplified  in  these  stanzas,  among  others,  of  his 
Hymn  on  Light  ^. 

Pukhra  de  nigio  sobcdes  parente, 
Quam  Chaos  fertiir  peperisse  primam, 
Cujus  ob  fonnam  boie  risit  olim 


Bisus  O  tone  sacer  et  polorum. 
Aureus  veie  pluvius  Tonantig,  - 
Queque  de  oodo  fluis  inquieCo 

Gloria  livo!— 
Te  bibens  aicus  Jovis  ehriosus 
Mille  fiurmosoB  reromit  colores, 
Pavo  ocdestis,  vaiiuiique  paadt 

Lumine  caudam. 

And  afterwards,  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  perpetually  in 
motion. 

Lucidum  trudis  properanter  agmen: 
Sed  reastentum^  super  ora  ronun 
Leniter  stagnas,  liquidoque  inundas 

Cuncta  oolore: 
At  mare  immensum  oceanusque  Luds 
Jupiter  coelo  fluit  empyneo; 
Hinc  inexhausto  per  utrumque  mundum 

Funditur  ore. 

Milton's  Latin  poems  may  be  justly  considered  as 
Intimate  classical  compositions,  and  are  never  dis- 

K  See  L  iv.  p.  210.  L.  iii.  p.        i^  See  p.  407.  «eq. 
1S6, 17a  L.  iL  p.  l!26.  *  Slandii^  stilL 
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graced  with  such  language  and  such  imagery.     Cow- 
ley's Lathkity,  dictated  by  an  insular  and  unrestrained 
inu^natidn,  presents  a  mode  of  diction  half  Latin  and 
half  Engfisb.    It  is  not  so  much  that  €owley  wanted 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  style^  but  that  he  suffered 
that  knowledge  to  be  perverted  and  corrupted  by  false 
and  extrava^nt  thoughts.     Milton  was  a  more  perfect 
scholar  than  Cowley,  and  his  mind  was  more  deeply 
tinctured  with  the  excdlencies  of  ancient  literature. 
He  was  a  more  just  thinker,  and  therefore  a  tnore  just 
writer.    In  a  word,  he  had  more  taste,  and  more  poetry, 
and  consequently  more  propriety.     If  a  fondness  for 
the  Italian  writera  has  sometimes  infected  his  English 
poetry  with  false  ornaments,  his  Latin  verses,  both  in 
diction  and  sentiment,  are  at  least  free  from  those  de^ 
pravations. 

Some  of  Mflton^s  Latin  Poems  were  written  in  his 
first  year  at  Cambridge,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  t 
they  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  correct  and  manly  per- 
formances for  a  youth  of  that  age.  And  considered  in 
that  view,  they  discover  an  extraordinary  copiousness 
and  command  of  ancient  fable  and  history.  I  cannot 
but  add,  that  Gray  resembles  Milton  in  many  instances. 
Among  others,  in  their  youth  they  were  both  strongly 
attached  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry. 

But  I  hasten  to  give  the  reader  an  account  of  tny 
design  and  conduct,  and  of  what  he  is  to  expect^  in  this 
edition* 

This  volume  exhibits  those  poems  of  Milton,  of 
which  a  second  edition,  with  some  slender  additions, 
appeared  in  1673,  while  the  author  was  yet  living, 
under  the  title, "  Poems  upon  several  occasions,  by  Mr. 

TOL.  I.  d 
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*^  John  Milton.  Both  English  and  Latin,  &c.  Com- 
^  posed  at  several  times. '^  In  this  collection  our  au- 
thor did  not  include  his  Paradise  Regained  and  Saaisoa 
Agonij^tes,  as  some  later  editors  have  done.  Those 
two  pieces,  fonning  a  single  volume  by  themselves^ 
had  just  before  been  printed  together,  in  167U  for  Mil- 
ton here  intended  only  an  edition  of  his  Juvenile 
Poems. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Notes  is  to  explain  our  au- 
thor's, allusions,  to  illustrate  or  to  vindicate  his  beauties, 
to  point  out  bis  .imitations  both  of  others  and  of  himself, 
to  elucidate  his  obsolete  diction,  and  by  the  adduction 
and  juxtaposition  of  parallels  universally  gleaned  both 
from  his.  poetry  and  prose,  to  ascertain  his  £ivourite 
words,  and  to  shew  the  peculiarities  of  his  piaseology . 
And  thus  some  of  the  Notes,  those  I  mean  which  relate 
to  his  imitations  of  himself,  and  to  his  language,  have 
a  more  general  effect,  and  are  applicable  to  all  Milton's 
writings. 

Among  the  English  poets,  those  readers  who  trust 
to  the  late  commentators  will  be  led  to  believe,  that  our 
author,  imitated  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  only.  But 
his  style,  expression,  and  more  extensive  combinations 
of  diction,  together  with  many  of  bis  thoughts,  are  also 
to  be  traced  in  other  English  poets,  who  were  either 
conte^roporaries  or  predecessors,  and  of  whom  many  are 
now  not  commonly  known.  Of  this  it  has  been  a 
part  of  my  task  to  produce  proofs.  Nor  have  his  imi- 
tations from  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  been  hitherto 
sulBSciently  noted. 

When  Milton  wrote  these  poems,  many  traditionary 
superstitions,  not  yet  worn  out  in  the  popular  belief, 
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adhered  to  the  poetiy  of  the  tiroes.     Romances  and 
fabuloiis  narratives  were  still  in  fashion,  and  not  yet 
driven  away  by  puritans  and  usurpers.     To  ideas  of 
this  sort,  and  they  corresponded  with  the  complexion 
of  bis  genius,  allusions  often  appear  even  in  Milton^s 
dder  poetry:  but  it  was  natural  that  they  should  be 
found  at  least  as  largely  in  his  early  pieces,  which  were 
professedly  written  in  a  lighter  strain,  at  a  period  when 
they  more  universally  prevailed,  and  were  more  likely 
to  be  caught  by  a  young  poet.     Much  imagery  in  these 
poems  »  founded  on  this  source  of  fiction.     Hence 
arose  obscurities,  which  have  been  overlooked  or  mis- 
interpreted:  and   thus   the  force  of  many  strikingly 
poetical  passages  has  been  weakened  or  unperceived, 
became  their  oigin  was  unknown,  unexplored,  or  mis- 
understood.   Coeval  books,  which  might  clear  such 
leferences,  weie  therefore  to  be  consulted  :  and  a  new 
line  of  commentary  was  to  be  pursued.    Comparatively, 
the  classical  annotator  has  here  but  little  to  do.    Doctor 
Newton,  an  excellent  scholar,  was  unacquainted  with 
die  treasures  of  the  Gothic  librarv.     From  his  more 
solid  and  rational  studies,  he  never  deviated  into  this 
idle  track  of  reading.     Milton,  at  least  in  these  poems, 
may  be  reckoned  an  old  English  poet ;  and  therefore 
bete  requires  that  illustration,  without  which  no  old 
English  poet  can  be  well  rllustrated. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  Notes  to  the 
English  poems.  As  to  those  on  the  Poemata  Latina, 
of  which  something  has  already  been  incidentally  said, 
they  may  have  their  use  in  unfolding  many  passages 
even  to  the  learned  reader.  These  pieces  contain  several 
curious  circumstances  of  Milton's  early  life,  situations, 
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frieiKUiips,  and  connectioos ;  which  are  often  so  tran* 
siendy  or  implicitly  noticed,  as  to  need  examination 
and  enlargement.  It  also  seemed  useful  to  show,  whidi 
of  the  ancient  Roman  poets  were  here  Milton's  modek, 
and  how  far  and  in  what  instances  they  have  been 
copied.  H^e  a  new  source  of  criticism  on  Milton^ 
and  which  displays  him  in  a  new  li^t  and  character, 
was  opened.  That  English  notes  are  joined  with  a 
Latin  text,  may  be  censured  as  an  inconsistency,  or  as 
an  arbitrary  departure  fhxn  the  customary  practice. 
But  I  know  not  any  satisfiu:tory  reason,  why  boc^  in 
a  learned  or  unfamiliar  language,  should  be  always  ex« 
plained  in  a  language  equally  diflicult. 

It  was  no  part  of  my  plan  to  add  to  my  own  the 
Notes  of  my  predecessors.  Perhaps  it  has  happened, 
that  some  pf  my  remarks  have  been  anticipated  by  Dr. 
Newton  and  others.  Such  coincidences  are  accidental 
and  undesigned.  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  few 
Notes  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowie,  the  learned  and  ingenious 
publisher  of  Don  Quixotte,  extracted  from  his  inter- 
leaved copy  of  Milton's  second  edition  of  these  poems. 
A  few  others  have  been  communicated  by  my  brother; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  my  reader  will  concur  with 
me  in  wishing,  that  his  indispensable  engagements 
would  have  permitted  him  to  communicate  many  more. 
These  valuable  contributions  are  constantly  marked 
with  the  names  of  their  respective  authors:  as  are  some 
observations  of  Bishop  Warburton,  and  of  Bishop 
Hurd,  distinguished  by  the  initial  letters  of  their  names, 
W.  and  H.  and  which  were  kindly  communicated  to 
me  by  the  latter  of  these  two  learned  prelates. 

I  must  add  one  or  two  more  circumstances  relating 
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to  my  le? inl  of  this  volume.    I  have  found  it  expedient 

to  alter  or  eolarge  Milton's  own  titles,  which  seemed  to 

want  fiiloeas  and  precision,  yet  preserving  their  form 

and  sobstance.    Nor  have  I  scrupulously  followed  the 

Older  used  in  bis  own  editions,  which  yet  I  have  not 

greatly  violated.    In  disturbing  the  series  of  the  pieces, 

my  meaning  was,  not  to  study  capricious  and  useless 

Dovdty,  but  to  accommodate  the  reader,  and  to  intro* 

duce  uniformity,  by  a  more  methodical  but  obvious 

arrangemeat.     I  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  text 

as  uDcomipt  and  perspicuous  as  possible,  not  only  by 

examining  and  comparing  the  authentic  copies  pub^ 

fished  under  the  author's  immediate  inspection,  but  by 

regulating  the  punctuation,  of  which  Milton  appears  to 

We  been  habitually  careless. 
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It  is  agreed  among  all  writers,  that  the  family  of 
Milton  came  originally  from  Milton  in  Oxfordshire ; 
but  irom  which  of  the  Miltons  is  not  altogedier  so 
certain.    Some  say,  and  particularly  Mr.  Philips,  that 
the  &mily  was  of  Milton  near  Abingdon  in  Oxford- 
shire, where  it  had  been  a  long  time  seated,  as  appears 
hy  the  monuments  still  to  be  seen  in  Milton  church. 
But  that  Milton  is  not  in  Oxfordshire,  but  in  Berk- 
sbiie;  and  upon  enquiry  I  find,  there  are  no  such 
nionuments  in  that  church,  nor  any  remains  of  them. 
It  is  more  probable  therefore  that  the  family  came,  as 
Mr.  Wood  says,  from  Milton  near  Holton  anci  Thame 
in  Oxfordshire :  where  it  flourished  several  years,  till  at 
last  the  estate  was  sequestered,  one  of  the  family  having 
taken  the  unfortunate  side  in  the  civil  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster*.    John  Milton, 
the  poet^s  grandfather,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Wood, 
an  under-ranger  or  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Shotover, 

*  Dr.  BUss  inf(tnn8  me  tbtt  he    in  the  pUce»  that  4  large  house 
nvched  the  R^pistert  of  Milton    yet  standings  there  belonged  to 


Thame,  and  that  there  are  the  family  of  Milton,  bat  Mr. 

ne  entriet  there  of  any  persons  Ellis,  the  vicar,  could  not  dis- 

«f  the  name  of  Milton.     The  cover  any  documents  to  prove 

Bgigaut%  go  back  to  the  year  die  point    £. 
155a  It  is  tradiUonally  believed 

VOL.  I.  b 
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near  Holton  in  Oxfordshire ;  be  was  of  the  religion  of 
Rome,  and  such  a  bigot,  that  he  disinherited  his  son 
only  for  being  a  protestant.  Upon  this  the  son,  the 
poet^s  father,  named  likewise  John  Milton,  settled  in 
London,  and  became  a  scrivener  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend  eminent  In  that  profession^;  but  he  was  not  so 
devoted  to  gain  and  to  business,  as  to  lose  all  taste  of 
the  pohter  arts,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  music, 
in  which  he  was  not  only  a  fine  performer,  but  is  alao 
celebrated  for  several  pieces  of  his  composition :  and 
yet  on  the  other  hand  he  was  not  so-  fond  of  his  music 
and  amusements,  as  in  the  least  to  neglect  his  business^ 
but  by  his  diligence  and  economy  acquired  a  compe- 
tent estate,  which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  retire,  and 
live  in  the  country.  He  was  by  all  accounts  a  very 
worthy  man ;  and  married  an  excellent  woman,  Sarah 
of  the  ancient  femily  of  the  Bradshaws,  says  Mr. 
Wood;  but  Mr.  Philips  our  author^s  nephew,  who 
was  more  likely  to  know,  says,  of  the  family  of  the 
Castons,  derived  originally  from  Wales.  Whoever  she 
was,  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  incomparable 
virtue  and  goodness^;  and  by  her  her  husband  had 
two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

The  elder  of  the  sons  was  our  famous  poet,  who 
was  bom  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1608,  on  the  9th  of 


^  Aubrey  says  that   he  was  ticulan  respecting  Milton's  &- 

originally  bred  a  scholar,  and  of  ther,  see  the  notes  on  the  verses 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.    ''  The  Ad  Pairem,  v.  1.  and  66.     £. 

"  occupation  of  a  scrivener  at  * "  Londini  sum  natus,  genero 

*'  this  period/'  according  to  Mr.  ''  honesto,  patre  viro  integerrimOy 

Hayley,  «'  united  the  two  pro-  '^  matre  pfvbatissma  et  eleemo^* 

"mable  branches    of  drawing  *^  nU    per   viciniam    potisnmum 

contractor  and  of  lending  mo-  **  nota.**    Def.  Sec.  Ft.  W.  iL  p. 

ney."  For  several  further  par-  S8S.  ed.  1758.    E. 
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December  in  the  morning  between  6  and  7  o'clock,  in 

Bread-street  London,  where  his  fether  lived  at  the  sign 

oftfaespiead  eagle,  which  was  also  the  coat  of  arms  of 

thefimily.     He  was  named  John,  as  his  father  and 

gnuid&th^    had    been    before  him';  and  from  the 

begioning    discovering    the  marks  of  an  uncommon 

genius,  he  was  designed  for  a  scholar,  and  had  his 

education  partly  under  private  tutors,  and  partly  at  a 

public  school.     It  has  been  often  controverted  whether 

t  public  or  private  education  is  best,  but  young  Milton 

iM  so  happy  as  to  share  the  advantages  of  both.     It 

appears  from  Ae  fourth  of  his  Latin  elegies,  and  from 

die  first  and  fourth  of  his  femiliar  epistles,  that  Mr. 

Thomas  Young,  who  was  afterwards   pastor  of  the 

tx>mpany  of  English  merchants  residing  at  Hamburg, 

^ras  one  of  his  private  preceptors*:  and  when  he  had 

made  good  progress  in  his  studies  at  home,  be  was 

sent  to  St.  Paul's  school,  to  be  fitted  for  the  University 

Hoder  the  care  of  Mr.  Gill,  who  was  the  master  at  that 

time,  and  to  whose  son  are  addressed  some  of  his 

funiliar  epistles  ^     In  this  early  time  of  his  life  such 

vas  his  love  of  learning,  and  so  great  was  his  ambition 

to  surpass  his  equals,  that  from  his  twelfth  year  he 

oonunoDly  continued  his  studies  till  midnight,  which 

(as  he  says  himself  in  his  second  Defence)  was  the  first 


'  A  reeord  of  Milton's  bapdsin^ 
jcc  mmotioed^  occurs  in  tne  pa- 
nchud  Begisler  of  Allhallows, 
Bimi-mxtet,  foL  42. "  The  twen- 
"liedi  djKjr  of  Dec  l60S,  was 
"^mgHimeA  John  Mflton,  the  son 
**«  John   MUton^   scrivener." 

*See  Mr.  Warton's  first  note 
mtLlY.    E. 


t  See  the  first  note  on  EL  i.  for 
an  account  of  A.  Gill. 

There  was  a  portrait  taken  of 
Milton  when  he  was  only  ten 
years  old  by  C.  Jansen,  and  Au- 
brey says  that  he  was  "then  a 
"poet"  See  the  note  (f)  ou 
the  verses  In  Effigiei  ejus  Sculp- 
totem,  and  on  v.  7^  of  the  poem 
Ad  Pattern.    E. 
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m(  his  eyes,  to  whose  natural  debility  too  were 
■frequent  head-aches :  but  all  could  not  extinguish 
■te  his  laudable  passion  for  letters.  It  is  very 
1  seen,  that  such  application  and  such  a  genius 
In  the  same  person.  The  force  of  either  is  great, 
Bth  together  must  perform  wonders. 
Iwas  now  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  a 
"Wood  classical  scholar,  and  master  of  several 
Iges,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Vdge,  and  admitted  at  Christ's  College  (as 
Is  from  the  register)  on  the  12th  of  February 
B,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  William  Chappel, 
prds  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross  in  Ireland^.  He 
jued  above  seven  years  at  the  University,  and 
Iwo  degrees,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1628-9. 
Tat  of  Master  in  lesS*".  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
pat  though  the  merits  of  both  our  Universities  are 
Is  equally  great,  and  though  poetical  exercises 
■her  more  encouraged  at  Oxford,  yet  most  of  our 
poets  have  been  bred  at  Cambridge,  as 
,  Cowley,  Waller,  Dryden,  Prior,  not  to  men- 
Iny  of  the  lesser  ones,  when  there  is  a  greater 


Ithe  BiogTaphia,  p  3lo6, 
'a  said  to  havi  been  en- 
Cam  bridge    a    Sisar, 
lenominatea  the  lowest 
I  academicB.     Rut  his  ad- 
Lis  stands  in  the  register 
1  CoUeffe.    "Johannes 
I,  filitis  JonaRnis.  institu- 
Lt  in  literarum  elemenUa 
pagistro  Gill    Gymn&sii 
i  prcEfecto,  et  admissus 
tnsionariuB    minor.    I S" 
|l624."    But  PeniionoTtui 
PenaiottfT ,  or  Com- 


moner, in  contradistinction  to  a 
Ftllow -Commoner.  And  be  is  so 
entered  in  the  Matriculation  book 
of  the  (Jniversity,     T-  fVarlon. 

Mr.  Chappel  is  called  by  Dr. 
Henry  More,  "  a  learned,  vigi- 
"  laiit,  skilful,  prudent,  and 
"pious  tutor.'"  See  the  Biogr. 
Brit,  note  on  the  Life  of  Light- 
foot,  who  was  also  at  Christ'v 
College  under  Mr,  Chappel.    £. 

>'  He  was  nJmitted  to  the 
same  degree  at  Oxford,  in  1684. 
Hood. 
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^haa  all}  Miltop.    H^  ha4  given  early  proofs  of  his 

foetk  gmiu9  befpie  be  went  to  the  University,  and 

Ijiene  Ae  tixpf^lled  more  und  n)ore,  and  distinguisl^ed 

ihwdf  by  sfcyeral  copies  of  verses  qpon  pccas|Qiu(l 

HiIyectB,  as  well  a&  by  all  his  academical  ex^rciseis, 

ttaoy  of  which  are  printed  aiQQng  bis  otber  wprlfs, 

tsd  show  bini  to  have  had  a  capacity  above  bi^  y^^ ; 

%ad  by  bis  c^liging  behaviour,  added  to  bis  gieat 

Jraming  and   ingenuity,    be   d^iscrvedly  gain<3d  tbe 

^dfeetion  oi  many,  and  admiration  of  all*    We  do 

tiot  find,  hove^ier,  that  be  obtained  any  preferment 

in  the  University,  or  a  Fellowabip  in  his  own  college ; 

"^vfaidi  teemetb  the  more  extraordinary,  as  that  society 

^as  alwaya  encouraged  learning  and  learned  men,  had 

^  most  exoettent  Mr.  Mede  at  that  time  a  Fellowt 

and  afterwards  bqasteth  the  great  namea  of  Cudwortb, 

and  Burnet  author  of  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and 

several  others'.    And  this,  tcgether  with  some  Latin 

verses  of  his  to  a  friend,  reflecting  upon  the  Uqiversity 

leemingly  on  this  account,  might  probably  have  given 

occasion  to  die  reproach  which  was  afterwards  cast 

uf)on  him  by  his  adversaries,  that  be  was  expelled  from 

the  University  for  irregularities  committed  there,  and 

fasced  to  fly  to  Italy :  but  he  sufficiently  refutes  this 

calumny  in  more  places  than  one  of  his  works ;  and 

indeed  it  is  no  wonder,  that  a  person  so  engaged  in 

feUgious  and  political  controversies  as  he  was,  should 

be  calmnniated  and  abused  by  the  contrary  party^. 


'la  Us  time,  however,  tliere  against   entering    the    Church. 

WM  but  cne  Fellowship  in  his  Siffmnums, 

fflHyge   tenable   by  a  layman,  ''See  the  notes,  EL  i.  1£,  15. 

and  Mihon  had  now  determined  E. 

b3 
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He  was  designed  by  his  parents  for  holy  orders  { 
and  among  the  manuscripts  of  Trinity  C<dlege  io 
Cambridge  there  are  two  draughts  in  Milton's  own 
hand  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  who  had  importuned 
him  to  take  oiders,  when  he  had  attuned  the  ^e  of 
twenty-three':  but  die  truth  is,  he  had  conceived 
early  prejudices  against  die  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  subscribing  to  die  Articles  was  io 
his  opinion  subscribing  slave.  This  no  doubt  was  a 
disappointment  to  his  friends,  who  thoi]^  in  com- 
fortable were  yet  by  no  means  in  great  circumstances : 
lind  neither  dodi  he  seem  to  have  ha(|  any  indination 
to  any  other  profession"* ;  he  had  too  free  a  spirit  to 
be  limited  and  confined;  and  was  for  compreheoding 
all  sciences,  but  professing  none.  And  dierefore  after 
he  had  left  die  University  in  1639,  he  retired  to  his 
iadier's  house  in  the  country ;  for  his  fedier  had  by 
this  time  quitted  business,  and  lived  at  an  estate  which 
he  '  had  purchased  at  Horton  near  Colebrooke  in 
Buckinghamshire"^.  Here  he  resided  with  his  parents 
for  the  space  of  five  years,  and,  as  he  himsdf  has 
informed  us,  (in  his  second  Defence,  and  the  7di  of  his 
familiar  episdes,)  read  over  all  die  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  particulariy  the  historians  ;  but  now  and  then 
made  an  excursion  to  London,  sometimes  to  buy 
books  or  to  meet  his  ftiends  from  Cambridge,  and  at 
other  times  to  learn  something  new  in  the  mathe« 


*  See  this  letter  in  the  notes  "  See  the  Mannu,  v.  149,  and 

on  Sonmei  yiL     £.  Mr.  \Vartoa*8  note.     Mr.  Todd 

*See  T.  71  of  the  poem  Ad  mentions,  that  the  house  in  whidi 

Pairem,  and  the  note  there,  on  Milton    lived    at    Horton    was 

Milton'f  dislike  of  the  profession  pulled    dofwn    about   the   year 

of  the  Law.    E.  JSOa     E. 
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isiadcs  or  music,  with  which  he  was  extremely  de- 
lighted. 

His  letirement  therefore  was  a  learned  retirement, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  world  reaped  the  fruits 
of  it.    It  was  in  die  year  1634  that  his  Mask  was  pre- 
sented at  Ludlow-castle.    There  was  formerly  a  presi- 
dent ci  Wales,  and  a  sort  of  a  court  kept  at  Ludlow, 
whidi  has  since  been  abolished  ;  and  the  president  at 
Ibat  time  was  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater,  before  whom 
Milton's  Mask  was  presented  on  Michaelmas  night, 
and  the  principal  parts,  those  of  the  two  brothers,  were 
performed  by  his  Lordship's  sons  the  Lord  Brackly 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Egerton,  and  that  of  the  lady  by  his 
Lofdship's  daughter  the  Lady  Alice  Egerton.     The 
occasioD  of  this  poem  seemeth  to  have  been  merely  an 
accident  of  die  two  brothers  and  the  lady  having  lost 
one  HDOtfaer  in  their  way  to  the  castle:  and  it  is  writ- 
ten yeiy  much  in  imitation  of  Shakespeare's  Tempest, 
and  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
said  though  one  of  the  first,  is  yet  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Milton's  compositions  **.     It  was  for  some 
time  handed  about  CMily  in  manuscript ;  but  afterwards, 
to  satisfy  the  importupity  of  friends  and  to  save  the 
trouble  of  transcribing,  it  was  printed  at  London,  though 

« Milton  Appears  to  have  partly  ''fiction  of  a  dream,  the  cha- 

aketcbed  the  plan  of  Comus  from  ''meters  of  Comus  and  his  at- 

tiie  Old  Waei'  Tale  of  George  "  tendants  are  delineated,  and 

Fede;    see  T.  Warton*s  intro-  "  the  deliglrti  of  sensualists  ex- 


noCe  on  Comns.   A  note  "  posed  and  reprobated.    This 

SMned'  H  on  Jdinson's  Life  of  "  little  tract  was  published  at 

lukon,  Uso€$  of  the  Poets,  ed.  "  Louvain  in  1611,  and  after- 

17!Hb  suggests  ttiat  it  was  taken  "  wards  at  Oxford  in  l6S4t,  the 

kas  from  Homers  Circe  than  "very  year  in  which  Milton's 

flnom  ^  the  Ccmut  of  Erycius  "  Comus  was  written."     £• 


Pkttemnia,  in  which,  under  the 


b4 
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wit^oqt  the  author's  namfi,  in  16379  witti  a  d^ic^tipo 
to  the  Lord  Brackly  by  Mr.  H.  Lawes,  who  coinpoftail 
the;  musjc,  and  played  the  part  of  tb^  n^tendapt  Spirit. 
It  w^  printed  likewise  at  Oxford  at  tb^  eqd  pf  Mr.  R/4 
poems^  as  wei  le^  from  a  letter  of  Sjr  Henry  WottDR 
to  our  author;  but  w}io  fbat  Mr.  R.  mtp^  whetibpr 
Raadolpti  $he  pot^t  or  who  flse,  is  unc^rtaip^t  It  )wf 
lately,  thoi|gh  with  additicm^  and  ^Iteratioi^t  \^fet^  ^^ 
bibited  on  the  stage  several  times;  and  ipf^  hopiai  t|ie 
fin^  poetry  and  morality  bavq  r^ommejic)^,  it  tp  tlv^ 
i^udi^nce,  and  not  bf^rdy  the  antl^prity  of  MiltoQ^^ 
naqi^^ ;  and  wp  wish  for  tl^e  l^onour  of  the  nation,  that 
tl^  like  gqofl  taste  prevailed  in  eveiy  tbintg* 
.  In  I637  he  wrqte  anpthjejr  expefl^t  piflc^  hif  Ly- 
cidas,  W^ftreiq  be  {amepts  th^  untimely  ^  ctf  a  iiiends 
ytfho  WJ^  un^rtun^tfly  drqvsrned  that  sain^  year  ia  tb^ 
month  of  August  on  the  Iri^b  seas,  in  hia  paamg^  from 
Chester.  This  friend  wa^  Mr.  Edward  King,  VHk  of 
Sir  Jpbq  K^ing,  Seccetary  of  Ireland  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  ^ing  James  I.  s^nd  King  Charles  I.  and 
was  a  ^^Upw  of  Christ^s  College,  and  W49  90  well  he* 
loved  and  e^teemecl  at  Cambridge^  that  somq  of  th^ 
great^t  n;imes  in  t^e  Pqiveraity  have  united  in  <aele- 
brating  bis  obn^uies,  t^pd  published  a  pollectipn  of 


r  Mr.  Warton  fIeteriqioe$  that 
Mr.  R.  was  Thomas  Raodolphy 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  TriniQr  College^ 
Cambridge^  who  died  March  17, 
1634.  His  poems  were  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1658.  But  neither 
tQ  this  edition,  nor  to  a  second 
printed  in  1640,  was  Comus  at- 
tached. Warton  imagines  that 
Rouse  had  stitched  Lawes*s  edi- 


tion of  Comus  to  the  copy  of 
Randolph's  poems  which  he  sent 
to  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  01dy% 
however,  in  a  MS.  note  on  I^Vr 
baine*s  sketch  qf  Milton's  LJ&, 
preserved  amon^  the  late  MiT- 
Malone's  books  in  the  Bpdlfian 
Library,  mentions  that  Comof 
was  oftoi  bound  up  with  the  $rat 
ecfitioxi  of  Randolpa's  poems.  £• 
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IX 


jffgpBsmj  (ni^ek  fmc}  Latin  md  English,  wcted  to  his 

V^efficty.    The  Grpek  l>y  H.  Morp,  &c;  the  Latin  hy 

Tf  Rmahy,  J.  Peai9on,  &c;  the  English  by  H.  King, 

J.  Beaumont,  J.  Pleaviel^d,  with  oeyeral  others;  and 

MMonsly  the  la^t  of  all,  as  the  best  of  all,  is  Milton's 

)jf0ids8«    i^  On  such  sacrifices  the  Gods  themselves 

^  ptiOff  iQC^ll8e ;??  and  one  would  almost  wish  so  to  have 

Ms  Ibr  the  sake  of  having  been  so  lamented.    But  this 

posm  is  not  all  made  up  of  soitow  and  tenderness ;  there 

is  a  mixture  of  satire  and  indignation ;  for  in  part  of  it  the 

poet  taketh  occasion  to  inveigh  against  the  corruptions 

of  the  clergy,  and  seemeth  to  have  first  discovered  his 

acrimony  against    Archbishop    Laud,   and   to  have 

tbrefttoned  him  with  the  loss  of  his  head,  which  after- 

vrarda  happmed  |o  him  through  the  fury  of  his  enemies. 

At  least  \  can  tlunk  of  no  sense  so  proper  to  be  given 

tp  tbe:RJKmiog  verses  in  Lycidas, 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said; 
But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  r^y  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

About  this  time,  as  we  learn  firom  one  of  his  familiar 
epistles,  he  had  sonae  thoughts  of  taking  chambers  at 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  for  he  was  not  very  well 
pleased  with  living  so  obscurely  in  the  country?:  but 


«  lie  kttar  is  dated  from 
tmiop,  and  only  ezpresa^  that 
Ui  qnartsn  there  appeared  to 
"^^  «|i|kward,  ami  incoiiv^ient 
m  jam  none  serio  quid  cogi- 
Hi  hasphimn  juridicqrum 
aliqaodmimigrare,  sicubi  amoeua 
ct  wmhtNmm  ambnlatio  est,  quod 


et  int^r  aliquot  sodales^  commo- 
dior  iUic  habitation  'si  doroi  mar 
nere,  et  •^futr^Mf  ivx-m  vfm(«'  qiio» 
cunque  libitum  ent  excurrere: 
ubi  nunc  sum,  ut  nosti,  obicure 
et  aoiguate  sum.  Hayfejf. 
The  passage  immediately  pre- 
this  MS  been  repretented 
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Lther  dying,  he  prevailed  with  bis  fotber  to  1^ 
Idulge  a  desire,  which  be  bad  long  entertained,  of 
n  foreign  countries,  and  particularly   Italy:  and 

I  communicated  bis  design  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 

Ld  formerly  been  ambassador  at  Venice,  and  was 
Irovost  of  Eton  College,  and  having  also  sent  bim 
isk,  of  which  he  bad  not  yet  pubHcly  acknow- 
J  himself  the  auriior,  he  received  from  him  ihe 
Ing  friendly  letter,  dated  from  the  CoUege  the 

f  April  1638'. 

I  Sir, 

was  a  spedal  fevour,  when  you  lately  bestowed 

I  me  here  the  first  taste  of  your  acquaintance, 

gh  no  longer  than  to  make  me  know,  that  I 

■ed  more  tinje  to  value  it,  and  to  enjoy  it  rigbtly. 

in  truth,  if  I  could  then  have  imagined  your 

ler  stay  in  these  parts,  which  I  understood  after- 

■s  by  Mr.  H.%  I  would  have  been  bold,  in  our 


Bating  that  the  object  oF 

■  thoughts  was  already  an 

Blity    of   fame.     It    ex- 

fthis.  no  doubt,  but  in  ■ 

.     MulU  eoHciti 

letiam  quid  cogitem.  Aa- 

lodote,  verum  in  auram 

Ibeam,  et  sinito  pauliiper 

n  grandia  loquari    quid 

I  quxris?    its  me  bcmua 

|ninortaliut«m.    Quid  a- 

ro?    ;ra{(fv«,  et  Tolara 

:  sed  tenelliB  fdmodutn 

's  evebit  ae  notter 

H,  humilC  Bapianui.    Di- 

c  serio  quid  eogitem, 

!  afterwuTAs  tptUM  of 

ra.     GrtECorun  rei  con- 

llectione  deduiimut  UB- 


quequo  illi  Gneci  rase  sunt  de< 
Bid :  Italorum  in  obscura  re  din 
Tenati  sumus  sub  Longobardia, 
et  Francis,  et  Germsnia,  ad  illud 
tempns  quo  illia  ab  Hodolpho 
Gennanis  Regeconcesnlibertaa 
eat;  exjnde  quid  qiueque  civilaa 
BOO  marte  geaserit,  separatini  le- 
geie  pneatabib  Pr.  W.  u.  570.  ed. 
17BS.     E. 

'  Abeontem  vir  cUriaaimiu, 
Henricua  WoottonuB,  qui  ad  Ve> 
netoB  orator  Jacob!  regta  dhi  fb- 
erat,  et  vods  et  preceptja  eonti 
per^re  utilisaimis,  el^and  ep[- 
stola  pencriptia,  amidasime  pro- 
aequutUB  est.  Def.  Sec.  p.  JSS. 
vol  ii.  ed.  1753. 

*   Perhapa     Milton's     frietid 
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**  fdgar  (durase,  to  mend  my  draught,  for  you  left  me 
^*  witb  an  extreme  thirst,  and  to  have  begged  your 
*^  oooferBation  again  jointly  with  your  said  learned 
^'fiieDd,  at  a  poor  meal  or  two,  that  we  might  have 
'^liiided  together  some  good  authors  of  the  ancient 
**  time,  among  which  I  observed  you  to  have  been  &- 
^  miliar. 

^  Since  your  going,  you  have  charged  me  with  new 

**  obligations,  both  for  a  very  kind  letter  from  you; 

*^  dated  the  sixth  of  this  month,  and  for  a  dainty  piecd 

**  of  entertainment,  that  came  therewith ;  wherein   I 

*'  sbould  much  conmiend  the  tragical  part,  if  the  lyrical 

^  did  not  ravish  with  a  certain  Doric  delicacy  in  your 

''  songs  and  odes,  wherein  I  must  plainly  confess  to 

*^  bave  seen  yet  nothing  parallel  in  our  language.  Ipsa 

'^  mdUities^.    But  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that  I 

^  now  only  owe  you  dianks  for  intimating  unto  me; 

''how  modesdy  soever,  the  true  artificer.    For  the 

''woik  itself  I  had  viewed  some  good  while  before 

''with  sii^lar  delight,  having  received  it  from  our 

*'  common  friend  Mr.  R.  °  in  the  very  close  of  the  late 


Smad  Hotfib,  whom  I  have  scholar  and  a  patron,  by  Bastard 
■Oi  msntJongd  in  some  of  the  the  Epuprammatist  T.  Wartim. 
fiiii|Aleta  of  this  period  as  well        "    '*  Mr.    R."   was    probabl)r 


with  Sur  H*  Wotton.  Rouse^  the  Bodley  Librariaii,  see 

r.  WmrUm,  note  (t)  on  the  ode  Ad  J.  Ron* 

*  Sir  H.  Wotton  was  himself  sium.    '<  The  kte  R.*  may  be 

a  writar  of  En^ish  odes,  and  T.  Randolph,  see  note  p,  p.  viii. 

vtth  some  d^ree  of  el^ance.  supra.    "  M.  B/  Dr.^mmona 

He  lisd  also  written  a  tragedy  suspects  should  be  ''  ^  B."  for 


Tmcredo.     See  his  lAft  William  Bedell,  who  was  diap^ 

W  WidtoD.    Gywley  wrote  an  lain  to  Sir  H.  Wotton  during  his 

wgr  on  his  death.     Donne  has  embassy  to  Venice,  and  after- 

hia  ftiendship  for  Wot-  wards  became  Provost  of  Trinity 


ton  in  duree  copies  of  verses ;    College,  Dublin,  and  Bishop  (x 
sad  he  it  edshrated,  both  as  a    Rihnore.    £• 
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B  poems  printed  at  Oxford ;  wh^^UDtoil  is  added, 
I  now  suppose,  th{tt  the  accessory  might  hdp  out 
Iprincipal,  according  to  the  art  of  stationeEg,  and 

i  the  reader  con  la  bocca  dolce, 

■ow,  Sir,  concerning  your  travels,  wbe^^ia  J  may 

llenge  a  little  more  privilege  of  discourse  with 

I  suppose,  you  will  not  blanch  Paris  in  your 

Therefore   I  have  been  boli^  to  trouble  you 

i  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  M.  B.  whom  yqu  «haU  eagily 

■attending  the  young  Lord  S.  as  Us  governor;  and 

1  may  surely  receive  from  him  good  directions  for 

ping  of  your  farther  journey  into  Italy,  where  he 

reside  by  my  choice  some  time  Jbr  the  king,  after 

3  own  recess  from  Venice. 

I  should  think,  that  your  best  line  will  be  through 

Ivvhole  length  of  France  to  Marseilles,  and  thence 

Bea  to  Genoa,  whence  the  passa^  into  Tuscany 

diurnal  as  a  Gravescnd  bargs.     I  hasten,  as 

I  do,  to  Florence  or  Sienna,  fhe  rather  to  tdl  you 

prt  story,  from  the  interest  you  have  given  me  in 

lafety. 

|t  Sienna  I  was  tabled  in  the  house  of  one  Al- 

)  Scipione,  an  old  Roman  courtier  io  dangerous 

Ks,  having  been  steward  to  the  Duca  di  Paghano, 

n  with  all  his  family  were  strangled,  save  this  only 

,  that  escaped  by  foresight  of  the  tempest.  With 

had   often  much  chat  of  those  a£^rs;  into 

fth  he  took  pleasure  to  look  back  from  his  native 

lour;  and  at  my  departure  toward  Rome,  which 

I  been  the  centre  of  his  experience,  I  had  won 

■dence  enough  to  beg  his  advice,  how  I  might 

/  myself  securely  there,  without  ofieoce  <^  o 
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**  w  of  iDjr  own  cotiscience:  Sigrtor  Arrigo  iheo,  says 

^k^jpensieri  strettl,  et  il  viso  sciolto,  that  is,  yoiiir 

''  (todgbte  dose^  diid  jour  bouhtenance  loose,  will  go 

^'ttfely  ovte  the  i^hble  wbrld.     Of  whibb  Delpbiari 

^  amele  (for  Ho  I  have  found  it)  your  judgment  doth 

^oeed  no  conifaientary ;  and  therefore,   Sir,   I   will 

^  cbouhit  you  with  it  to  the  best  of  all  securities, 

^  God^s  dear  love,  reitiaihing  your  fliend,  as  thtich  at 

^  comindhd  as  JEtny  df  lohg^  date. 

"  H.  WcJTTO<r. 

**  P.  S.  Sir,  I  have  eicpfe^ly  sent  this  by  my  foOt- 
'%y  to  prevent  your  departure,  without  sottie  ac- 
^  imowledgment  from  me  of  the  recei))t  of  your  obliging 
*'  letter,  Wring  niyself  through  some  busihete,  I  know 
'^  not  how,  neglected  th^  oirdidary  conveyance.  Iti  ihf 
^  part  where  I  Adl  iiriderst&nd  you  &kedj  1  shall  be 
^^ad  and  diligent  to  entertain  you  with  home-no^ 
^  veldes,  eveil  for  some  fomentation  of  our  friendship, 
**  too  soon  interrupted  in  the  eradle.'' 

Soon  after  this  he  set  out  upon  his  travels,  being  of  an 
1^  to  taake  the  jproper  improvements,  and  not  bafely 
to  see  aights  and  to  learn  the  languages,  like  mcM  of 
wr  oiodem  travellers,  who  go  out  boys,  dnd  tetum 
MA  ail  wt&  aeej  but  such  as  I  do  not  cfadoMf  to  natue. 
H^  wM  attended  by  only  one  serviant,  who  ^iccbtfipam^ 
lin  ttrongfa  all  his  travels;  and  he  vt^eht  firist  to 
Ffcnefe,  where  he  had  iecommendatiohs  to  the  LoM 
lfeiidatnot«,  the  English  ambassador  there  at  ibdt  tim^; 
and  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Paris,  he  waited  upon  his 
Lopdship^  told  nM  r6eeived  vnth  wonderftoi  crHiity; 
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laving  an  earnest  desire  to  visit  the  learned  Hugft 
lis,  he  was  by  his  Lordship's  means  introduced  to 
t  man,  who  was  then  ambassador  at  the  Freoch 
Ifrom  the  famous  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden; 
pe  visit  was  to  their  mutual  sadsfiiction;  they 
Bach  of  them  pleased  to  see  a  person,  of  whom 
lad  heard  such  commendations.  But  at  Paris  he 
j  not  long ;  his  thoughts  and  his  wishes  hastened 
Italy;  and  so  after  a  few  days  he  took  leave  of  the 
pcudamore,  who  very  kindly  gave  him  letters  to 
English  merchants  in  the  several  places  through 
1  he  was  to  travel,  requesting  them  to  do  him  all 
Bod  offices  which  lay  in  their  power. 
Im  Paris  he  went  directly  to  Nice,  where  he  fook 
Ing  for  Genoa,  trom  whence  he  went  to  LE^bom, 
Mence  to  Pisa,  and  so  to  Florence,  in  whidi  city 
|nd  sufficient  inducements  to  make  a  stay  of  two 
For  besides  the  curiosities  and  other  beauties 
I  place,  he  took  great  delight  in  the  company  and 
rsation  there,  and  frequented  their  academies  as 
bre  called,  the  meetings  of  the  most  polite  and 
pus  persons,  which  they  have  in  this,  as  well  as 
lother  principal  cities  of  Italy,  for  the  exercise  and 
l^ement  of  wit  and  learning  among  them.  And 
l;se  conversations  he  bore  so  good  a  part,  and 
led  so  many  excellent  compositions,  that  he  was 
laken  notice  of,  and  was  very  much  courted  and 
I  by  several  of  the  nobility  and  prime  wits  of 
For  the  manner  is,  as  he  says  himself  in 
Beface  to   his  second  book  of  the   Reason    of 

I,  respecting  Hilton's  fa-     guage,  Mr.  Warton's  note  on  the 
m  with  the    Italian  Ian-     verata  Ad  Patrem,  i.  83.     £. 


/-> 
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Cfaurch-goT^nment,  "  that  every  ooe  must  gire  some 
*'  proof  of  bis  wit  and  reading  tberej'*  and  his  produc- 
tims  *'  were  received  with  written  eDcomiuma  which 
**  the  ItaUau  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of  this 
'*  side  the  Alps.*'  Jacomo  Gaddi,  ADtonio  Francini, 
Cario  Dati,  Beneditto  Bonmatthei,  Cuitellino,  Fres- 
cobaldi,  Clementelli,  are  reckoned  among  his  particular 
fiicDds.  At  Gaddi's  house  the  academies  were  held, 
which  he  constantly  fiequented.  Antonio  Francioi 
composed  an  Italian  ode  in  his  commendation.  Cario 
Dati  wrote  a  Latin  euU^um  of  him»  and  corresponded 
with  him  after  his  Ktum  to  England'.  Bonmatdiei 
was  at  that  time  about  publi^ng  an  Italian  grammar; 
and  the  eighth  of  our  author's  fiimiliar  epistles,  dated  at 
Florence  Sept.  10,  1638,  is  addressed  to  him  upon 
that  occauoD,  commending  his  design,  and  advising 
bim  to  add  some  obseirations  concerning  the  true 
pronunciation  of  that  language  for  the  use  of  foreigners. 
So  much  good  acquaintance  would  probably  have 
detained  bim  longer  at  Florence,  if  he  had  not  been 
gtnng  to  Rome,  which  to  a  curious  traveller  is  certainly 
the  place  the  most  worth  seeing  of  any  in  the  world. 
And  so  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  at  Florence,  and 
went  from  thence  to  Sienna,  and  from  Sienna   to 

*  See  Epitaph.  DamonUjV.  1S^.  countrytnen's  coauDcndationB  <tf 

ndMr.Wartonaiiote,reapecting  MiHoD,     OHenriari   nelle   lodi 

Cario  Dati,  and  the  MS.  dedi-  dagi' Itoliani  date  ■  qucMo  grand 

tMed  to  HUton  at  Florence.    E.  uomo,  com' essi  fin  if  allora  scoi^ 

Dennia  complimenti  the  dia-  gerano  in  lui  1'  alta  foraa  d'  in- 

•■nnent   of   the   Italiana   who  gegno  che  lo  portava  al  prima 

Aeovered,    vhile    MQton   was  ange  di  gloria  letteraria  nel  ■no 

■MngtboDihia  great  and  glow-  koiIo  e  nella  nia  nasiooei    e 

■f  gcoiua.    See   hia   Original  glieoe  iacevano  gli  aTvoati  pro- 

Uttm.  he.  1781-  voL  i.  p.  78.  gnoadcL    ViU  di  HUtoD,  17^5. 

«a    Bdli  alao  romarka  on  \m  Tadd. 
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where  he  stayed  much  abcUt  the  Sttme  time 
le  had  continued  at  Florence,  feasting  both  bh 
ind  his  mind,  and  delighted  with  the  fine  paint- 
land  sculptures,  and  other  nirities  and  antiquities 
1  city,  as  well  as  with  the  conversation  of  nereral 
i  and  ingenious  men,  and  particularly  of  Lucas 
enius,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  who  received 
Irith  the  greatest  humanity,  and  showed  him  all 
%k  authors,  whether  in  print  or  in  manuscript, 
had  passed  through  his  correction;  and  also 
Ited  him  to  Cardinal  Barberini,  who  at  an  eUter- 
ent  of  music,  performed  at  his  own  expencfc, 
1  for  him  at  the  door,  and  talcing  him  by  the  hand 
111  him  into  the  assembly".  The  next  morning 
Ited  Upon  the  Cardinal  to  return  him  thanks  for 
lihties,  and  by  the  means  of  Holstenius  vas  again 
Ticed  to  his  Eminence,  and  spent  some  time  In 
jsation  with  him.  It  seems  that  Holstenius 
■udied  three  years  at  Oxford,  and  this  might 
^him  to  be  more  friendly  to  (he  English,  but  he 


aft»  illud 


magnificentia  . 


Romans  publice  eshtberet, 
ipse  me  tanta  in  turba  qusritum 
ad  fores  expectacs,  et  pene  roinu 
prehpnsuir  persone  honorifice  in- 
tro admtserit.  Epiit.Fam.S.  Mr. 
Todd,  ( L\k  of  Milton,  p.  SS.  ed. 
2.)  etates  on  the  anthority  of  a 
MS.  of  Dr.  Baignve,  pmemd 
in  the  Library  of  Canterbury 
Cathedra],that  every  foreign  na- 
tion had  at  this  time  Bome  Ctr- 
dtnal  or  other  to  be  their  pecu- 
liar gunrdiin,  and  thtit  Barberinf 
was  the  appointed  guardiui  of 
the  English.    E. 
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took  ft  particular  liking  and  affection  to  Milton;  and 

Miltom  to  thank  him  for  all  his  favours,  wrote  to  him 

^lAennnb  from  Florence  the  ninth  of  his  familiar  epts-^ 

dai   At  Rome  too  Selvaggi  made  a  Latin  distich  in 

Wor  of  Milton,  and  Salsilli    a    Latin    tetrastich, 

cdebiating  him  for  his  Greek  and  Latin  and  Italian 

poetry;  and  he  in  return  presented  to  Salsilli  in  his 

sickness  those  fine  ScazcHis,  or  Iambic  verses  having  a 

spcMidee  in  the  last  foot,  which  are  inserted  among  his 

juvenile  poems. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples,  in  company  with  a 
certain  hermit ;  and  by  his  means  was  introduced  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Giovanni  Baptista  Manso^  Marquis 
of  Villa,  a  Neapolitan' nobleman,  of  singular  merit  and 
virtue,  to  whom   Tasso   addresses    his   dialogue  of 
fnendship,  and  whom   he  mentions  likewise  in   his 
Gierusalemme   Liberata    with    great    honour.    This 
nobleman  was  particularly  civil  to  Milton,  frequently 
visited  him  at  his  lodgings,  and  went  with  him  to  show 
him  the  Viceroy^s  palace,  and  whatever  was  curious  or 
wordi  notice  in  the  city:  and  moreover  he  honoured 
Urn  so  far  as  to  make  a  Latin  distich  in  his  praise, 
which  is  printed  before  our  author^s  Latin  poems,  as  is 
Mkewise  the  other  of  Selvaggi,  and  the  Latin  tetrastich 
of  Sakilli  together*  with  the  Italian  ode  and  the  Latin 
eologium  before  mentioned.    We  may  suppose  that 
Miltofi  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  honours  con- 
fitted  upon  him  by  so  many  persons  of  distinction,  and 
mpedaUy  by  one  of  such  quality  and  eminence  as  the 
Ibrquis  of  Villa;  and  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude 
be  presented   to  the  Marquis  at  his  departure  from 
Naples   his  eclogue  entitled   Mansus,  which  is  well 

VOL.  I.  c 
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worth  reading  among  bis  Latin  poemi^  So  thai  i 
may  be  reckoned  a  peculiar  felicity  of  4ie  Marquia 
Villa's  life,  to  bave  been  celebrated .bolb  by  Tagao.aiidL 
Milton,  tbe  one  the  greatest  modem  poel  of  his  own» 
and  the  other  the  greatest  of  any  fore^ii  natiaa^* 

Having  seen  the  finest  parts  of  Italy,  Milton  was 
now  thinking  of  passing  over  into  .Si^y.and  Greece, 
when  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  th^  news 
fVom  England,  that  things  were  tending  to  a  civil  war 
between  the  King  and  Parliament;  fi>r  he  diought  it 
unwortliy  of  himself  to  be  taking  his  pleasure  abroad, 
while  his  countrymen  were  contending  for  liberty  at 
home«  lie  resolved  therefore  to  return  by  the  way  of 
RomOi  though  he  was  advised  to  die  oontnury  by  the 
nwrohauta,  who  had  received  intelligenea  fiqm  their 
oorriHipoiideuts,  that  the  Ei^ish  Jesuits  dieie  were 
forming  plots  against  him,  in  case  he  should  r^etum 
thither,  by  reason  of  tbe  great  freedom  which  he  had 
used  in  all  his  discourses  of  religion.  For  be  had  by  no 
means  observed  the  rule,  recommended  to  him  by  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  of  keeping  his  thoughts  close  and  his 
countenance  open:  he  had  visited  Galileo,  a  pdsonw 
to  the  Inquisition,  for  aseertii^  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  diinkingotherwisein  astronomy  than  the  Dominicans 
and  Frsnciscans  diought «:  and  though  the  Marqui» 
of  Villa  had  shown  him  such  distinguishing  marks  of 

^  See  BIr.  Warton's  note  (*)  on    egll  apprese  dagli  scritti  e  dalle 
the  Mmmu,    B.  massime  del  GalOeOy 


amadm  Mtne  ideas  gii  ne'  di  lui  s^roaci,  quelleiMK 

m  tbe  Paradiie  LoU,  approach-  zioni  filosofiche  sparse  poi  nd 

tug  lowaida  the  Newtonian  phi.  poema,  che  tanto  si  unifbrmano 

loeofriiy,  to  have  been  auiffht  at  al  eistema  del  Cavalier  Newton. 

Florence  frbm  Galfleo  or  hia  dis-  Todd. 
etplea.    In  Firenxe  ccrtamente 
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&?Ottr  at  Naples,  yet  he  told  him  at  his  departure  that 
b6  would  have  shown  him  much  greater,  if  he  had  been 
OMre  merved  in  matters  of  religion.  But  he  had  a 
son/  above  dissimulation  add  disguise ;  he  was  neither 
96Mf  nor  ashamed  to  vindicate  the  truth ;  and  if  any 
Stta  bad*  he  had  in  him,  the  spirit  of  an  old  martyr. 
He  was  so  prudent  indeed,  that  he  would  not  of  his 
own  accord  begin  any  discourse  of  religion ;  but  at  the 
mne  time  be  was  so  honest,  that  if  he  was  questioned 
at  all  about  his  faith,  he  would  not  dissemble  his 
sentiiiientB,  whatever  was  the  consequence.  And  with 
this  resolution  he  went  to  Rome  the  second  time,  and 
stayed  there  two  months  more,  neither  concealing  his 
name,  nor  dechning  openly  to  defend  the  truth,  if  any 
thought  proper  to  attack  him:  and  yet,  Grod^s  good 
providBDoe  proftecting  him,  he  came  safe  to  his  kind 
fiieods  at  FloieDce,  where  he  was  received  with  as 
much  joy  and  a£^tion,  as  if  he  had  returned  into  his 
own  country. 

Here  likewise  he  stayed  two  months,  as  he  had  done 

before,  excepting  only  an  excursion  of  a  few  days  to 

Lucca;  and  then  crossing  the  Apennine,  and  passing 

through  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  he  came  to  Venice,  in 

which  city  he  spent  a  month ;  and  havii^  shipped  off 

the  books,  which  he  had  collected  in  his  travels,  and 

particularly  a  chest  or  two  of  choice  music  books  of 

the  best  masters  flourishing  about  that  time  in  Italy,  he 

look  his  course  through  Verona,  Milan,  and  along  the 

Uds  Leman  to  Geneva.     In  this  city  he  tarried  some 

tioK,  meeting  here  with  people  of  his  own  principles, 

sad  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Giovanni 

Deodati,  the  most  learned  professor  of  divinity,  whose 

c2 
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opoo  the  Bible  aie  pobbsfaed  in  Ei^ish^i. 
And  from  ifaeooe  returning  tfaioi^  Fnooe,  the  same 
wwf  that  he  had  gone  beftxe,  he  arrived  safe  in  Eng- 
land, after  a  peregrination  of  one  year  and  about  three 
months,  having  aeen  more,  and  learned  more,  and  con- 
versed widi  more  &mous  men,  and  made  more  real 
impnivementB,  than  most  others  in  double  the  time. 

His  first  business  after  his  return  was  to  pay  his 
duty  to  his  father,  and  to  visit  his  other  friends;  but 
this  pleasure  was  mudi  diminished  by  the  loss  of  bis 
dear  friend  and  schoolfellow  Charles  Deodati  in  his 
absence.  While  he  was  abroad,  he  heard  it  reported 
that  he  vras  dead;  and  upon  his  comii^  home  he 
found  it  but  too  true,  and  lamented  his  death  in  an 
excdient  Latin  eclogue,  entitled  EpitaphiumDamonis. 
This  Deodati  had  a  fether  originally  of  Lucca,  but  his 
mother  was  English,  and  he  vras  bom  and  bred  in 
England,  and  studied  physic,  and  was  an  admirable 
scholar,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  his  sobriety  and 
other  virtues  than  for  his  great  learning  and  ingenuity. 
Oue  or  two  of  Milton's  familiar  epistles  are  addressed 
to  him ;  and  Mr.  Tolaod  says,  that  he  bad  in  his  bands 
two  Greek  letters  of  Deodati  to  Milton,  v^  hand- 
somely written.     It  may  be  right  for  schobrs  now  and 

*  See  the  first  note  oo  EpUapL  tern  mihi  hinc  Teniat  Mori  ca- 

Danumis.     At  Geneva  a]k>,  ac-  lamniatoris,  hat  ut  Deum  hip 

cording  to  Toland,  Milton  be-  runus  teslem  invocem,  me  his 

came  acquainted  with  FrederidL  omnibus  in  locis,  ubi  tam  multa 


Spanheim.    In  Milton*s  own  ac-  licent,  ab  omni  fiagitio  ac  probro 

count  of  his  return,  the  name  of  int^rum  atque  intactum  vixisse^ 

Geneva  recalling  to  his  mind  the  illud  perpetuo  coffitantem»  si  bo* 

slanders  of  Moms,  he  solemnly  minum  latere  oculos  possem,  Det 

declares  the  unspotted  purity  of  certe  non  posse.  Def.  Sec  Pr.  W* 

his  conduct  during  his  tour  in  ii.  p.  384.  ed.  1753.     E. 

Italy.     Quse  urbs,  cum  in  men-  ^- 
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then  to  exercise  themselves  in  Greek  and  Latin;  but 

we  have  much  more  frequent  occasion  to  write  lettens, 

JO  oar  own  native  latiguage,  and  in  that  therefore  ^. 

sboM  principally  endeavour  to  excel*. 

Milton,  soon  after  his  return,  had  taken  a  lodging  at 

one  Russel's,  a  tailor  in  St.  Bride's  Church-yard;  but 

be  continded  not  long  there,  having  not  sufficient  room 

/or  his  library  and  furniture,  and  therefore  determined 

lo  take  a  bouse;  and  accordingly  took  a  handsome 

garden-house  ^  in  Aldersgate-street,  situated  at  the  end 

of  an  entry,  which  was  the  more  agreeable  to  a  studious 

man  for  its  privacy  and  freedom  from  noise  and  dis-' 

turbance.     And  in  this  house  he  continued  several 

years,  and  his  sister's  two  sons  were  put  to  board  with 

him,  first  the  younger,  and  afterwards  the  elder^ :  and 

some  other  of  his  intimate  friends  requested  of  him  the 

same  iiivour  for  their  sons,  especially  since  there  was 

little  more  trouble  in  instructing  half  a  dozen  than  two 

or  three:  and  he,  who  could  not  easily  deny  any  thing 

to  his  friends,  and  who  knew  that  the  greatest  men  in 

all  ages  had  delighted  in  teaching  others  the  principles 


*  See    a    further    account  of  the  Poets,  1794. 

Chariet  Deodati  in  Mr.  Warton's  «  "  The  first  ten,  the  other 

first  note  on  EL  i.     E.  *'  nine  years  of  age  -,    and  in  a 

'  "  That  iSj  a  house  situated  in  *'  year's  time  he  made  them  ca- 

"  a  garden,  of  which  there  were,  "  pable  of  interpreting  a  Latin 

**  especiaUy  in  the  north  suburbs  "  author  at  sight.**  Aubrey.    But 

*  of  London,  very  many,  if  not  see    some    sensible  remarks  in 

"fewelae.  The  term  is  technical,  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton  on  hia 


■ad  fivqnently  occurs  in  the  power,  and  system  of  teaching; 

"  Athen.  and  Fast  Oxon.    Mil-  and  compare  Sjrmmons,  Life  of 

''too'shonse  in  Jewin  Street  was  Milton,  p.  198 — 206.  ed.  2.     E. 

"  dto  a  garden-house,  as  were  Philip  states,  that  the  younger 

"  indeed  most  of  his  dwellings  of    tne    nephews    "  had    been 

"  after  his  settlement  in  Lon-  "  wholly  committed  to  Milton's 

*  don."  Note  signed  H.  Lives  qf  "  charge  and  care.     E. 

c  3 
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6f  knowledge  and  virtue^  undertook  the  office,  not  OM 
of  any  sordid  and  mercenary  yiews,  but  merely  from  a 
iHhrolent  disposition,  and  a  desire  to  do  good.    And 
bn  method  of  education  was  as  mucb  above  the  pe^ 
dantry  and  jargon  of  the  common  schools,  as  his  genius 
was  superior  to  that  of  a  common  schoobnaster.    One 
erf*  bis  nephews  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  many 
audioia  both  Latin  and  Greek,  vrbidi  (besides  those 
usually  read  in  the  sdiools)  through  his  ezoelient  judg^ 
ment  and  way  of  teaching  were  run  over  within  no 
greater  compass  of  time  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  mz- 
teen  years  of  age.    Of  the  Latin,  the  four  authors 
concerning  husbandry,  Cato,  Varro^  Cohimella,  and 
PalladiitS;  Cornelius  Celsus  the  physician^  a  great  part 
of   Pliny's    Natural    History,    the    Architecture    of 
Yitruvius,  the  Stratagems  of  Frontinus,  and  the  philo- 
sophical poets  Lucretius  and  Manilius.    Of  theGred^, 
Hesiod,  Aratus's  Phaenomena  and  Dioeemeia,  Dionyw 
sius   Afer  de  situ  orbis,    Oppian's   Cynegetics  and 
Halieutics,  Quintus  Calaber's  poem  of  the  Trojan  war 
continued  from  Homer,  ApoIIonius  Rhodius's  Argo^ 
nautics,  and  in  prose  Plutarch's  Placita  philosophorum, 
and  of  the  Education  of  children,  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
pa^ia  and  Anabasis,  iElian's  Tactics,  and  the  Strata^ 
gems  of  Polyaenus.     Nor  did  this  application  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues  hinder  the  attaining  to  the 
chief  oriental  languages,   the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  anc 
Syriac,  so  far  as  to  go  through  the  Pentateuch  or  fiv< 
books  of  Moses  in  Hebrew,  to  make  a  good  entranc 
into  the  Tai^gum  or  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  to  unde^ 
stand  several  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  Sjrrii 
Testament;  besides  the  modem  languages,  Italian  ai 
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Freocb,  and  a  competent  kaowledge  of  the  mathematics 

andatriMiomy.    The  Sunday^s  exercise  for  his  pupils 

vmhidiemost  part  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  GiMk 

Tcstaloeat,  and  to  hear  his  learned  exposition  of  It 

The  next  work  after  this  was  to  write  ftom  his  dictation 

sooe  part  of  a  system  of  divinity,  which  he  had  cdlected 

Aon  the  ablest  divines,  who  had  written  upon  that 

subject*.     Such  ware  his  academic  institutions;  and 

thus  by  teaching  oAen  he  in-  some  manner  enlarged  his 

own  knowledge;  and  having  the  reading  of  so  many  au-^ 

tbors  as  it  were  by  proxy,  he  might  possibly  have 

preseived  his  sight,  if  he  had  not  moreover  been 

perpetually  busied  ia  reading  or  writing  soipediing 

hims^.'    It  was  certainly  a  very  recluse  and  studious 

life^  that  both  he  and  bis  pupils  led;  but  the  young 

men  df  that  age  were  of  a  different  turn  from  those  of 

tiie  pre^eot;  and  he  himself  gave  an  example  to  those 

under  faim  of  hard  study  and  spare  diet;  only  now  and 

then,  once*  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  he  made  a  gaudy 

day  with  aome  young  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance, 

the  chief  of  whom,  says  Mr.  Philips,  were  Mr.  Alphry 

and  Mr.  Miller,  both  of  Gray  VInn,  and  two  of  the 

greatest  beaux  of  those  times. 

But  he  was  not  so  fond  of  this  academical  life,  as  to 
be  an  incfifferent  spectator  of  what  was  acted  upon  the 
public  stage  of  the  world.     The  nation  was  now  in  a 

* 

peat  ferment  in  1641,  and  the  clamour  ran  high  against 
tbe  (nsbops,  when  he  joined  loudly  in  the  cry,  tx>  help 

^  ^  A  perfect  wfMm  of  Divi-  ologite  of  William  Ames/a  Puri- 

"  nilj,**  says  Philips^ ''  collected  tan,  and  the  Compendium  Theo- 

"  flniiB  Ameausj  Wollebius,  ^c."  loguB  of  Wdlebius.    £. 
fnAdUy  ftMB  the  Medulla  The- 

c4 
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Iiritaii  ministers,  {as  he  xays  himself  in  his  secoiMJ 
:e,)  they  being  interior  to  the  bishops  in  learning 
loqueoce ;  and  published  his  two  books  Of  Re- 
lion  in  Eng-land,  written  to  a  friend.     About  the 
time  certain  ministers  having  published  a  treatise 
It  episcopacy,  in  answer  to  the  Humble  Remon- 
le  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  under  the 
I'Smectyinnuus,  a  word  consisting  of  the  initial  let- 
Itheir  names,  Stephen  Miirshall,  Edmund  Calamy, 
Young,   Matthew  Newcomcn,  and  William 
low;  and  Archbishop  Usher  having  published  at 
a  refutation  of  Smectymnuus,  in  a  tract  con- 
the  Original  of  Bishops  and  Metropolitans; 
1  wrote  his  little  piece  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy, 
lositioD  chiefly  to  Usher,  for  he  was  for  contend- 
Ith  the  most  powerful  adversary ;  there  would  be 
lless  disgrace  in  the  defeat,  or  more  glory  in  the 
He  handled  the  subject  more  at  large  in  his 
performance,  which  was  the  R€ason  of  Church 
liment  urged  against  Preiaty,  in  two  books.    And 
t  Hall  having  published  a  Defence  of  the  Humble 
listrance,  he  wrote  Animadversions  upon  it.     All 
Itreatises  he  published  within  the  course  of  one 
41,  which  show  how  very  diligent  he  was  in  the 
Itbat  he  had  undertaken.     And  die  next  year  he 
1th  his  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  in  answer  to 
pnfutation  of  his  Animadversions,  written  as  he 
Ithimseirby  Bishop  Hall  or  his  son'.     Andhere 
■  luckily  ended  a  controversy,  which  detained 
lorn  greater  and  better  writings  which  he  was 

I  Mr.  Walton's  concluding  note  on  the  ladlt  poems.     £. 
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meditating,  more  qseful  to  the  public,  as  well  as  more 
suitable  to  his  own  genius  and  inclination:  but  he 
tbiHigiit  all  this  while  that  he  was  vindicating  ecclesias- 
ticaf  liberty  ^ 

Jo.lbe  yjear  1643,  and  the  35th  of  his  age,  he  married ; 
and  indeed  his  family  was  now  growing  so  numerous, 
tint  it  wanted  a  mistress  at  the  head  of  it.     His  father. 


^  As  aapecimeorfthe  &cility 

*ith  wliicn  men  may  persuade 

^jtonsdves  that  their  own  mo- 

bvei  ve  alUieether  pure,  and 

<kie  of  their  adversaries  corrupt, 

'  nbjoin  Milton's  account  of  his 

iDodves  in  writing  these  pieces, 

^  the  Defensio  Secunda,    Pr. 

tV.  ii.  p.  884.  ed.  1753.     Ut  pri- 

mom  loquendi  saltern  ccepta  est 

libertaa  -conoedi,  omnia  in  Epis- 

oopos «periri  ore;  alU  de  ipsorum 

vitiis,  alii  de  ipsios  ordinis  vitio 

conqaeri;  iniqumo  esse,  se  solos 

ab  eodesiis  oninibas,  quotquot 

reformatae  sunt,  discrepare;  ex- 

cmplo  Iratnun,  sed  maxima  ex 

vobo  Dei,  gubemari  Ecclesiam 

oonyenire.    Ad  hsc  sane  exper- 

recliia,  corn  yenun  affectari  viam 

ad  libertatem  cemerem,  ab  his 

initiis,  his  passibus,  ad  liberan- 

dam  lerntnte  vitam  omnem  mor- 

taliom  rectissime  procedi,  8^  ab 

rdigione  disdplina  orta  ad  mores 

ct  institiita  rapnblicae  emanaret, 

cam  etiam  me  ita  ab  adolescentia 

RKHsem,  nt  ^nid  divini,  quid 

ramani  easet  juris,  ante  omnia 

1  noo  ignorare,  meque  con- 

ecquando  ullius  usus 

futorus,  si  nunc  patris, 

"Btto  Tero  ecclesisD,  totque  fra- 

tiibas  erangelii  causa  periculo 

vieobjidentibus  deeseem,  statui, 

^  tone  alia  quaedam  meditabar, 

hae  omne  ingenium,.  omnes  in- 


dustrise  vires  trensferre.  Pri* 
mum  itaque  De  Reformanda  £c- 
clesia  AngHcana,  duos  ad  ami- 
cum  quendam  libros  conscripsi ; 
deinde,  cum  duo  prse  cseteris 
magni  nominisepiscopi  suum  jus 
contra  ministros  quosdam  prima- 
rios  assererent,  ratus  de  iis  rebus, 
quas  amore  solo  veritatis,  et  ex 
officii  Christiani  ratione  didice- 
ram,  baud  pejus  me  dicturum 
quam  qui  de  suo  qusstu  et  in- 
justissimo  dominatu  contende- 
bant,  ad  hunc  libris  duobus,  quo- 
rum unus  De  Episcopatu  Pras- 
latico,  alter  De  Ratione  Discipli- 
ne Ecclesiastics,  inscribitur,  ad 
ilium  scriptis  quibusdam  Anim- 
adversionibus,  et  mox  Apologia 
respondi,  et  ministris  facundiam 
hominis,  ut!  ferebatur  teffre  sus- 
tinentibus  suppetias  tuli,  et  ab 
eo  tempore,  si  quid  postea  re- 
sponderent,  interfuL — And  Hall 
and  Usher  were  the  men  against 
whom  these  insinuations  were 
directed. 

The  celebrated  passage,  al- 
luded to  by  Bishop  Newton,  in 
which  Milton  promises  some  great 
poetical  work  at  a  future  period, 
occurs  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  book  of  the  Reason  of 
Chvrch  Government.  Parts  of  it 
are  cited  in  the  notes  on  P.  L. 
i.  17'  and  P.  R.  i.  1.     £. 
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who  had  lived  with  bis  younger  son  at  Reading,  was, 
upon  the  taking  of  that  place  by  the  forces  under  die 
Earl  of  Essex,  necessitated  to  come  and  live  in  Londdo 
with  this  his  elder  son,  with  whom  he  continued  in 
tranquillity  and  devotion  to  his  dying  day.  Some 
addition  too  was  to  be  made  to  the  number  of  bw 
pupils.  But  l>efore  his  father  or  his  new  pupils  were 
come,  he  took  a  journey  in  the  Whitsuntide  vacation, 
and  after  a  montb^s  absence  returned  widi  a  wife,  Mary 
the  ddest  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Powell,  of  Forest- 
hill  near  Shotover  in  Oxfordshire,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  a  geudeman  of  good  repute  and  figure  in  that 
county^  But  she  had  not  cohabited  with  her  husband 
id>ovea  month,  before  she  was  eamesdy  solicited  by 
her  relations  to  come  and  spend  the  remaining  part  of 
the  summer  with  them  in  the  country.  If  it  was  not 
at  her  instigation  that  her  friends  made  this  request,  yet 
at  least  it  was  agreeable  to  her  inclination ;  and  she  ob- 
tained her  husband^s  consent  upon  a  promise  of  return- 
ing at  Michaelmas.  In  the  mean  while  his  studies 
went  on  very  vigorously  °*;  and  his  chief  diversion, 

'  A  letter  of  Sir  W.  Jones  to  L'All^roandllPeiisenMOiiiic^ 
Lady     Spencer,    which     hard  have  been  written  at  that  time, 
TeignmoQth  has  preserved  in  his  for  they  were  not  published  till 
Life  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  has  given  1645,  yet  in  his  Ode  to  Rouse  he 
celebrity  to  the  traditioQ  that  speaks  of  the  whole  volume  of 
Milton  composed  several  of  his  poems  in  whi^  they  were  in- 
earliest  productions,  and  parti-  eluded  as  the  production  of  lug 
cularly  L* Allegro  and  II  Pense-  youthfid  days.     See  Todd's  Lifis 
roso,  at  ForesthiU.    It  is  more  of  Milton,  p.  19 — 25.  and  the 
probable  that  these  poems  were  Life  by  S3nnmons,  p.  616— €lS. 
oomnosed  during  his  residence  ed.  2.    E. 
at  Horton.  There  is  no  evidence  "*  *'  And  now  the  studies  went 
that  he  ever  resided  at  Foresthill,  ''on  widi  so  much  the  move 
except  perhaps  during  the  month  ''vigour,  as  diere  were   more 
of  ms  courtship.    And  though  "hands  and  heads  employed; 
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after  the  iHisiness  of  the  day,  was  now  and  then  in  an 
eveuing  to  visit  the  Lady  Margaret  Lee,  daughter  of 
the  Bail  of  Marlborough,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
Ei^iiBd,  and  President  of  the  Privy  Council  to  King 
JuMi  L  This  Lady,  being  a  woman  of  excellent  wit 
and  understanding,  bad  a  particular  honour  for  our 
aoAor,  and  took  great  delist  in  his  conversation ;  as 
fihewise  did  her  husband  Captain  Hobson,  a  very  ac* 
eomplished  gentleman.  And  what  a  regard  Milton 
9g9in  had  for  her,  he  has  leift  upon  record  in  a  sonnet 
to  her  praise,  extant  among  his  other  poems. 

Michadmas  was  now  come,  but  he  heard  nothing  of 
his  wife's  return.  He  wrote  to  her,  but  received  no 
answer.  He  wrote  again  letter  after  letter,  but  received 
no  answer  to  any  of  them.  He  then  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger with  a  letter)  desiring  her  to  return ;  l>ut  she 
posidvely  refused,  and  dismissed  the  meseeng^  with 
ooDlempt.  Whether  it  was,  that  she  had  conceived 
say  dislike  to  her  husband^s  person  or  humour;  or 
whether  she  could  not  conform  to  his  retired  and 
philosophical  manner  of  life,  having  been  accustomed 
to  a  house  of  much  gaiety  and  company ;  or  whether 
being  of  a  family  strongly  attached  to  the  royal  cause, 
the  could  not  bear  her  husband's  republican  principles; 
or  idiedier  she  was  overpersuaded  by  her  relations,  who 
pOBsibly  might  repent  of  having  matched  the  eldest 
4oghter  of  the  family  to  a  man  so  distinguished  for 
tAmg  the  contrary  party,  the  King's  head-quarters 
img  in  their  neighbourhood  at  Oxford,  and  his  Ma^ 
jertjr  having  now  some  fairer  prospect  of  success; 

"the  dd   geodenian   [Milton's    ''out  the  least  trouble  ima^- 
"MmQ  l^iBff  wholly  retired 
"  toUs  reit  and  devotion,  with- 
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■feT  Mi\  or  all  of  these  were  the  reasons  of  this  ex- 

Itimrv  behariour;  howerar  it  was,  it  so  highly 

l^xl  bcr  husband,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 

lK)tirable  ever  to  receive  her  again  after  such  a 

,  niid  he  determined  to  repudiate  her  as  she  had 

t  repudiattd  him,  and  to  consider  her  no  longer 

v'lfe.     And  to  fortify  this  his  resolution,  and  at 

:  time  to  justify  it  to  the  world,  he  wrote  the 

line  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  wherein  he  en- 

Ijrs  to  prove,  that  indisposition,  unfitness,  or  con- 

of  mind,  proceeding  from  any  UDchaogeable 

In  nature,  hindering  and  ever  likely  to  hinder  the 

Ibencfits  of  conjugal  society,  which  are  solace 

,  arc  greater  reasons  of  divorce  than  adultery 

lural  frigidily,  especially  if  there  be  no  childreD, 

be   mutual   consent  for  separation".     He 

led  it  at  first  without  his  name,  but  the  style 

I  betrayed  the  author;  and  afterwards  a  second 

,  much  augmented,  with  his  name;  and  he  de- 


|toi)  in  the  account  of  his 

n    his   Siiord   Defence 

allude  to  his  domestic 

1  but  treats  of  bJBWritingg 

as  the  natural  fruits 

6  wishes  to  promote 

I  first  ecclesicutical,  then 

liberty.     Cum '  petiti 

telis   Episcopi  tandem 

iiiinque  A  illia  efe- 

)  cogitationes ;    u 

Me  posaeni  tibertatia  verse 

'on  em  promo vere; 

1  foris,  sed  intiw  quae- 

on  puRiiando,  led  vitam 

Itituendo,  rect«que  admi- 

adipiscendi     potissi- 

Cum  itaque  tres  om- 

liinadvert^rem    libcrtatis 


esse  species,  quat  nisi  adsint,  vita 
ulla  transigi  commode  vix  posu^ 
Ecclesiasticam,  Domesticam  wu 
privatam,  atque  Civilcm,  deque 
prima  jam  scripeiesem,  deque 
tertia  Magistratum  sedulo  agera 
viderem,  qus  reliqua  secundk 
erat,  domesticam  mihi  desumpii. 
Pr.  VV.  ii.  p.  385.  eil.  1753.  A 
little  further  on,  however,  there 
appears  to  be  a  curious  allusioii 
to  circumGtances  very  like  bis 
own — ea  igitur  de  re  aliquot  1i- 
bro8  edidi ;  eo  prKsertim  tempore 
cum  vir  stepe  et  conjux  hoatea 
inter  se  accrrimi,  hie  domi  cum 
liberis,  ilia  in  castris  hostiumma- 
terfamilias  versaretur,  viro  at- 
dem  atquc  pemicietn  n 
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dicated  it  to  the  Parliament  of  England  with  the  A&*' 
^embly  of  Divines,  that  as  they  were  theii  consulting 
about  the  general  reformation  of  the  kingdom,  they 
might  also  take  this  particular  case  of  domestic  liberty 
into  their  consideration.     And  then,  as  it  was  objected, 
that  his  doctrine  was  a  novel  notion,  and  a  paradox  that 
nobody  had  ever  asserted  before,  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm his  own  opinion  by  the  authority  of  others,  and 
published  in  1644  the  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer,  &c. 
and  as  it  was  still  objected,  that  his  doctrine  could  not 
be  reconciled  to  Scripture,  he  published  in  1645  his 
Tetrachordon,  or  Expositions  upon  the  four  chief  places 
in  Scripture,  which  treat  of  marriage,  or  nuUitieis  iti 
marriage®.     At  the  first  appearing  of  the  Dbctrine  and 
Dicipline  of  Divorce  the  clergy  raised  a  heavy  outcry 
against  it,  and  daily  solicited  the  Parliament  to  pass 
some  censure  upon  it;  and  at  last  one  of  them,  in  d 
lermon  preached  before  the  Lords  and  Commons  on  a 
day  of  humiliation  in  August  1644,  roundly  told  them^ 
that  there  was  a  book  abroad  which  deserved  to  be 
burnt,  and  that  among  their  other  sins  they  ought  to 
repent,  that  they  had  not  yet  branded  it  with  some 
mark  of  their  displeasure^.     And  Mr.  Wood  informs 
us,  that  upon  Milton's  publishing  his  three  bookis  df 
Divorce,  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  that  was  then  sit- 
ting  at  Westminster,  took  special  notice  of  them ;  and 

•  Gen.  i.  27,  28.  (with  ii.  18,  "  Herbert  Palmer,  B.  D.  &c." 

9,94.)  Deut  xxiv.  1,  2.  Matt.  There  was  a  copy  of  it  in  the 

T.  81,   52.    (with  xix.  3 — 11.)  curious  library  of  James  Bindley, 

1  Cor.  vii.  10—16.    E.  Esq.   The  author  was  a  member 

»  the  title  of  this  Sermon  is,  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and 

"The  Glasse  of  God's  Provi-  parliamentary  Master  of  Queen's 

^  dence  towards  his  faithftil  ones,  College,  Cambridge.     Todd. 
**  held  forth  in  a  Sermon,  &c.  by 
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ootwidistandiog  his  former  services  in  wjriting  againat 
the  Bishops,  caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  the 
House  of  Lords :  but  that  House,  whether  approving  hk 
doctrine,  or  not  favouring  his  accusers,  soon  dismissed 
him.  He  was  attacked  too  irom  the  press  as  well  as  from 
die  pulpit,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Divorce  at  pleasure^ 
and  in  another  entitled  an  Answer  to  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  DivcMx^e,  which  was  licensed  and  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Joseph  Caryl,  a  famous  Presbyterisft 
Divine,  and  author  c^a  voluminous  Commentary  on  die 
book  of  Job:  and  Milton  in  his  Colasterion  or  Reply 
puUi^ed  in  1645  expostulates  smardy  widi  the  licenser, 
as  well  as  handles  very  roughly  the  nameless  author^. 
And  these  provocations,  I  suppose,  contributed  not  a 
litde  to  make  him  such  an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterians, 
to  whom  he  had  before  distinguished  himself  a  fiiend. 
He  composed  likewise  two  of  his  sonnets  on  the  recep* 
tion  his  book  of  Divorce  met  with,  but  the  latter  is 
much  the  better  of  the  two.  To  this  account  it  may 
be  added  fix>m  Anthony  Wood,  that  after  the  King's 
restoration,  when  the  subject  of  divorce  was  under 
consideration  with  the  Lords  upon  the  account  of  John 
Lord  Ros  or  Roos's  separation  from,  his  wife.  Anne 
Pierpoint,  eldest  daughter  to  Henry  Marquis  d  Dor- 
chester, he  was  consulted  by  an  eminent  member  of 
that  House,  and  about  the  same  time  by  a  chief  oflSoer 


<  Milton*8  doctrine  was  also  merates  several  other  pieces  one 

animadverted  upon,  but  without  so  late  as  1670,  in  which  Milton'i 

any  mention  of  toe  author^8name»  doctrine  is  noticed;  and  tbewi 

by  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Cases  of  that  there  was  even  a  sect  called 

conscience    decaie,    iv.  case   2.  from  his  writings  Divurcers,  and 

Note  sicned  J.  B.  Lives  of  ike  MiltoHuts.    E. 
Poets,  ed.  1794.    Mr.  Todd  enu< 
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of  state,  as  being  the  prime  person  who  was  knowing 
ID  that  aSkir^ 

But  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  controversy  of 

diforoe,  he  was  not  so  totally  engaged  in  it,  but  he  at- 

tended  to  other  things;  and  about  tliis  time  published 

his  letter  of  Education  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hardib,  who 

wrote  some  things  about  husbandry,  and  was  a  man  of 

OQDsiderable  learning,  as  appears  from  the  letters  which 

passed  between  him  and  the  famous  Mr.  Mede,  and 

fiom  Sir  WJUiam  Petty's  and  Pell  the  mathematician's 

writing  to  him,  the  former  his  treatise  for  the  Advance- 

ment  of  some  particular  parts  of  learning,  and  the  latter 

Us  Idea  of  the  Mathematics,  as  well  as  from  this  letter 

of  our  author'.    This  letter  of  our  author  has  usually 

been  printed  at  die  end  of  his  poems,  and  is  as  I  may 

ny  the  theory  of  his  own  practice;  and  by  the  rules 

which  he  has  laid  down  for  education  we  see  in  some 

laeasure  the  method  that  he  pursued  in  educating  his 

own  pupils'.   And  in  1644  he  published  his  Areopagi- 

tica  or  Speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  to 

die  Pariiament  of  England.     It  was  written  at  the 


'  Ehrtlib  was  a  native  of  Hoi-    natural  and  mechanical  science. 


bM'  Hewasoonceniedinpab- 
UA^  some  of  the  pieces  wntten 
bgr  his  friend  John  Dury;  among 
irindi  are  two  new  pojects  for 
ibe  education  of  yoatn.  In  1654^ 
lie  fMiblished  three  treatises  by 
different  authors  on  The  true  and 
rsBcijf  way  Jo  learn  the  Latin 
loRfse.  Hartlib  took  great  pains 
to  frame  a  new  system  of  edu* 
eitioB  answerable  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  purity  of  the  new  com- 
mon-wealth. But  bis  chief  pur- 
tnits   seem    to   have   been  >  in 


There  are  some  religious  pieces 
under  his  name.  Several  Dooks 
are  addressed  to  him.  He  car- 
ried on  a  learned  correspondence 
abroad,  and  his  opinions  on  va- 
rious topics  appear  to  have  ob- 
tained universal  respect  and  au- 
thority.    T.  fVarton. 

'  This  letter  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  with  a  warm 
eulogium  on  its  author  by  the 
translator.  See  Lettres  sur  TEdu- 
calicm  des  Princes.  Avec  uneLet- 
Ue  de  Mflton,  &c.  1746.   Todd. 
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I  of  several  learaed  men,  and  is  perhaps  the  best 

latiou,  that  has  been  published  at  any  time  or  in 

lOg^uage,  of  that  liberty  which  is  the  basis  and 

Krt  of  all  other  liberties,  the  liberty  of  the  press: 

las  it  had  not  tlie  desired  eiTect ;  for  the  Fresbyte- 

Iwere  as  fond  of  exercising  the  licensing  power, 

I  they  got  it  into  their  own  hands,  as  they  had  been 

Kroos  before  in  inveighing  against  it,  while  tt  was 

:  hands  of  the  Prelates.     And  Mr.  Toland  is 

ken  in  saying,  "  that  such  was  the  effect  of  this 

le,   that    the   following  year    Maboi    a    licenser 

red   reasons   against  licensing;   and  at  his  own 

liest   was   discharged    that  office."     For  neither 

lie  licenser's  name  Mabol,  but  Gilbert  Mabbot; 

r  was  he  discharged  from  his  office  till  May  1649, 

five  years  afterwards,  though  probably  he  might 

fcyed  by  Milton's  arguments,  as  every  ingenuous 

I  must,  who  peruses  and  considers  them'.     Aod 

l6  was  published  a  collection  of  bis  poems,  Latin 

Inglisli,  the  principal  of  which  are,  On  the  morning 

Irist's  nativity,  L' Allegro,  II  Pcnseroso,  Lycidas, 

■ask,  &c.  &c. :  and  if  he  had  left  no  other  moiiu- 

I  of  his  poetical  genius  behind  him,  these  would 

Ibeen  sufficient  to  have  rendered  his  name  im- 


I  without  doubt  his  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  and  the 
tnance  of  it,  principally  engaged  his  thoughts  at 
eriod;  and  whether  others  were  convinced  or  not 
arguments,  he  was  certainly  convinced  himself 
ne   was    in    the  right;  and  as  a  proof  of  it  he 

afullaccountofG.Mnb-     for  it,  in  Birch's  Life  of  Milton, 
^ignation,  niul  iiis  reasons     p.  xxx.  ed.  17-W.     E. 
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dsto  mined  to  marry  again,  and  made  his  addresses  to 

m  joiibg  bdy  of  great  wit  and  beauty,  obo  of  the 

daugliterB  of  Dr.  Davis.  But  intelligenoe  of  this  coming 

to  his  wife,  and  the  then  declining  state  of  the  King's 

enne,  and  consequently  of  the  circumstances  of  J  justice 

Powdl's  &mily,  caused  them  to  set  all  engines  on 

voriL  to  restore  the  wife  again  to  her  husband.     And 

Ui  friends  too  for  different  reasons  seem  to  have  been  as 

derirons  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  as  her*s,  and 

diis  method  of  effecting  it  was  concerted  between  them. 

^e  had  a  relation,  one  Blackborough,  living  in  the  lane 

^  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand,  whom  he  often  visited; 

^nd  cme  day  when  he  was  visiting  there,  it  vras  con- 

tlived  that  the  wife  should  be  ready  in  another  room ; 

^nd  as  he  was  thinking  of  nothing  less,  he  was  surprised 

to  see  h^,  whom  he  had  expected  never  to  have  seen 

^ny  nHHe,  AUit^  down  upon  her  knees  at  his  feet,  and 

imploring  his  forgiveness  with   tears.    At   first   he 

flowed  some  signs  of  aversion,  but  he  continued  not 

kMig  inexorable ;  his  wife's  entreaties,  and  the  interces- 

[     sion  of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon  wrought  upon  his 

I    {enerous  nature,  and  procured  a  happy  reconciUation, 

1    mdi  an  act  of  oblivion  of  all  that  was  past". ;  But  he 

i\    id  not  take  his  wife  home  inmiediately ;  it  was  agreed 

Ihat  she  should  remain  at  a  friend's,  till  the  hous^,  that 

ke  had  newly  taken,  was  fitted  for  their  reception ;  for 

lome  odier  gentlemen  of  bis  acquaintance,  having  ob- 

lerved  the  great  success  of  his  method  of  education, 

, "  Fcnlon  obferves,  that  the  in  the  tenth  book  of  Pandise 
bsnakm  wbkdi  this  interview  Loet,in  whidi  Eve  sues  to  Adam 
■Ht  on  Mikoo*!   imaniation    for  pardon  and  peace.    JSee  the 


jnkMj  eontribQled  mudi  to  the    note,  P.  L.  x.  940.    E. 
pafing  «r  diet  patbetie  scene 
VOL.  I. 
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L^ommendecl  their  aonsto  his  cere;  sad  his  hoine^ 
■ersgate-street  not  being  lalge  enough,  he  had  taken- 
Ir  in  Barbican :  and  till  this  could  be  got  ready^ 
Lee  pitched  apon  for  his  wife'a  abode  was  the 
1  Webber's  house  in  St.  Clement's  Church-yard/ 
I  second  daughter  bad  been  married  to.  the  othec 
'  many  years  before.  The  part,  that  Milton 
In  this  whole  a£Eair,  showed  plainly  tbst  he  had  a 
capable  of  the  strongest  resentment,  but  yet  m(H<e 
■ble  to  pity  and  forgiveness:  and  neither  in-  thin 
liy  injury  done  to  the  other  lady,  whom  be  was 
ng,  for  she  is  said  to  have  been' always  averse 
Khe  motion,  not  daring  I  suppose  to  venture  in 
Ige  with  a  man  who  was  known  to  have' a  wifo 
He  might  not  think  himself  too  all  liberty 
bre,  while  his  wife  continued  obstinate;  for  hM 
plausible  argument  for  divoroe  proceeds  upon  a 
lition,  that  the  diing  be  done  with  mutual  coiv 


fcr  his  wife's  return  his  iamily  was  increased  not 
fith  children,  but  also  with  his  wife's  relations, 
Iber  and  mother,  her  brothers  and  sisters,  coming 
1  with  him  in  the  general  distress  and  ruin  of  the 
Iparty:  and  he  was  so  far  &om  resenting  their 
ill  treatment  of  him,  that  he  generously  pro^ 
I  them,  and  eateitidned  them  very  hospitably,  till 
ni&irs  were  accommodated  through  his  interest 
Ihe  prevailing  fection".     And  then  upon  their 

I  Todd  observes,  tlutt'Hr.  "  Aid  G«ntleiiien  that  Iuv«  cotn- 

Ifieems  to  have  anurted  "  pounded    for    their    eatatet," 

I  for  his  attachment  to  L<nidonj    1655,   be    wm    tbM 

II  party.    In  the  "  CttA-  branded  h  well  u  fined :  "  fti' 
I  of  the  Lords,  Snights,  ■■  chsrd  Powell  Ctfinyiwrf,  per 
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removal,  .and  die  death  of  faia  own  ,&tlier,  bis  howe 
Jooked  agaiB  like  die  house  of  U>e  Muaes:  but  bis 
studies  had  like  to  have  been  interrupted  by  a  call  to 
pubhc  business ;  for  about  this  time  there  was  a  design 
of  constituting  him  Adjutant  General  in  the  army 
under  Sir  William  Waller;  but  the  new  modelling  of 
die  army  soon  following,  that  design  was  laid  aside^. 
And  not  long.aiiter,  his  great  houae  in  Barbican  being 
now  too  lai^ie  for  his  family*  he  quilted  it  for  a  smaller 
in  High  Holbom,  which  opened  backward  into 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
till  the  King's  trial  and  death,  when  the  Presbyterians 
declaiming  tragically  against  the  King's  eKecution,  and 
asserting  that. his  peraoa  was  sacred  and. inviolable,  pro- 
voked him  to  write  the  Tebureof  Kings  and  Magistratesi 
proving  diat  it  is  lawful  to  call  a  tyrant  to  account  and 
to  depose  and  put  him  to  death*  and  that  they  who  of 
late  so  much  blame  deposing  are  tbe  mea  who  didijt 
diemselves:  and  he  published  it  at  the  banning  of  thi^ 
year  )649i  to  satisfy  and  compose  the  minds  of  the 
fieople'.  Not  long  after  this  he  wrote  his  Observations 

"  Jdin  Ptb,  E»q.  5761.  lit.  3J."  '  This  report  seeros  little  pro- 

And  bis  house  had  been  before  bable  in    itself,  and    the    Itio- 

■eixed  by  the  rebels.     But  Dr.  gnphers  of  Milton  have  usually 

Symmons    remarks  upon    this,  noticed  it  wIOi  some  suspicion, 

that  though  delinquent  was  the  Philips,  who  fint  gave  it,  only 

tiiual  tenn  applied  to  the  Boyal-  says,  "  I  am  mncfi  mistaken  if 

itts  by  the  Parliament  and  its  "  there  were  not  about  this  time 

alberenta,  it  might  mean  here  "  a  design  in  agiution  of  raaUng 

Dadiing  more  thaadefouUer  vrili  "  bim  an  Adjutant-general,  &c' 

nftrence    to    the    compoaition,  E. 

wfakh  was  not  a  very  hMvy  one.  '  Neqne  de  jure  ngio  quic- 

See  aome  fiuther  particulars  quam  a  me  scnptum  est,  donee 

rapwdng    Hr.    Powell    In    T.  Rex  hoads  a  Senata  judicatus, 

Wnton'a  notes  on  Milton's  Nun-  belloque  nctus  caunm  etmtivut 

copative  Will,  anl^ned  to  ibe  apnd  judicea  diceret,  capidaque 

iJb.    £.  aamnatui  cat    Tmn  vero  tan- 
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OD  the  articles  of  peace  between  the  Earl  of  Ormood 
and  the  Irish  rebel8\  And  in  these  and  all  his  writiogSy 
whatever  others  of  different  parties  may  think,  he 
thought  himself  an  advocate  for  true  liberty,  for  ec- 
clesiastical liberty  in  his  treatises  against  the  bishops^ 
for  domestic  liberty  in  his  books  of  divorce,  and  for 
civil  liberty  in  his  writings  against  the  King  in  defance 
of  the  parliament  and  people  of  England. 

After  this  he  retired  again  to  his  private  studies: 
and  thinking  that  he  had  leisure  enough  for  such  a 
work,  he  applied  himself  to  the  writing  of  a  History  of 
England,  which  he  intended  to  deduce  from  die  eariiest 
accounts  down  to  his  own  times ;  and  he  bad  finished 
four  books  of  it,  when  neither  courting  nor  expecting 
any  such  preferment,  he  was  invited  by  the  Council  of 
State  to  be  their  Latin  Secretary  for  foresgn  affairs  \ 


dem,  cum  presbyterijini  quidam 
ibinulri,  Carolo  prios  infestis- 
simi,  nunc  independendom  par* 
tes  mis  antefierri,  et  in  senata 
plus  poaie  indignantes,  purla- 
menti  sententise  de  rege  late 
fnon  &cto  iratii  sed  quod  ipsoram 
ractio  non  fecisaet)  redamitarent, 
et  quantum  in  ipsis  erat  tumul- 
toarentur,  auai  affirinare  protes- 
tontium  doctrinam^  omnesque 
ecdesias  refonnataa  ab  cjuamodi 
in  reges  atroci  aententia  abbor- 
rere,  ratut  fidaitati  tarn  apertae 
palam  eundum  obviam  ease,  ne 
turn  ^uidem  de  Carolo  quicquam 
acripsi  aut  auasi,  ted  qvM  in 
genere  contra  tyrannos  liceret, 
adductis  baud  paucis  aummorum 
tbeo1o|^orum  testimoniis,  ostendi ; 
et  insignem  bominum  meliora 
imfitentium  aive  ignorantiam 
iive  impudentiani  prope  condo- 
nabundua  inceaaL  Liber  iate  non 
niai  pott  mortem  r^s  prodiit> 


ad  componendot  potiua  bominum 
animoa  fiictna,  quam  ad  ttatoan* 
dum  de  Carolo  quicquam,  quod 
non  mea  sed  masiatratunm  inter- 


erat,  et  peractum  jam  turn  craL 
Dtf.  Sec.  Pr.  W.  ii.  p.  385.    JB. 

•  To  whidi  are  added  remarka 
upon  tbe  letter  to  Colonel  Jones, 
Governor  of  Dublin,  in  wbidi 
Ormcmd  aought  towitbdrawhim 
from  tbe  service  of  tbe  Parlia- 
ment, and  up<m  tbe  representa- 
tion of  the  Scots  presbytery,  at 
Belfast,  in  wbicb  tbey  declared 
tbeir  abborrenoe  of  the  deatb  of 
tbe  King,  the  breach  of  the  co- 
venant, and  the  toleration  rf  the 
difierent  persuasions,     fiircft. 

**  Milton  thus  describes  bis  la- 
bours and  circumstances  prior  to 
this  call  to  a  public  sitoadon. 
Hanc  intra  privatos  parietes  me- 
am  operam  nunc  ecclesise,  nunc 
reipublics  gratis  dedi ;  mihi  vi- 
cissim  vel  bsec  vel  ilia  pnMt  in* 
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He  aepfcd  in  the  Bame  capacity  under  Oliver,  and 
Rk^iard,  and  the  Rump,  till  the  Restoration;  and 
mritfaout  doubt  a  better  Latin  pen  could  not  have  been 
fiNind  in  the  kingdom.    For  the  Republic  and  Crom- 
well scorned  to  pay  that  tribute  to  any  foreign  prince, 
^riiich  is  usually  paid  to  the  French  king,  of  managing 
their  afiairs  in  his  language ;  they  thought  it  an  indig- 
nity  and  meanness,  to  which  this  or  any  free  nation 
ought  not  to  submit ;  and  took  a  noble  resolution 
Qeidier  to  write  any  letters  to  any  foreign  states,  nor  to 
receive  any  answers  from  them,  but  in  the  Latin 
todgue,  which  was  conmion  to  them  alL  And  it  would 
liave  heea  well,  if  succeeding  princes  had  followed  their 
example;  for  in  the  opinion  of  very  wise  men,  the 
unwersabty  of  the  French  language  will  make  way  for 
the  universahty  of  the  French  monarchy. 
But  it  was  not  only  in  foreign  dispatches  that  the 
^vemment  made  use  of  his  pen.     He  had  discharged 
tbe  business  of  his  office  a  very  little  time,  before  he 
^was  called  to  a  work  of  another  kind.     For  soon  after 
the  Kingfs  deadi  was  published  a  book  under  his  name, 
entitled  Eimv  Ba^iXiXfif  or  the  royal  image:  and  this 
book,  like  Caesar's  last  will,  making  a  deeper  impres- 
uoo  and  eiLciting  greater  commiseration  in  the  minds 
of  die  people  than  the  King  himself  did  while  alive. 


nihil;  bonam  certe  aut  minonim  conventuum  vesti* 

I,  bonam  apud  bonoa  bulla  hflerentem  Demo  me  onoiiam 

HDDjethoneatamhaaic  vidit  Domi  fere  me  contiDebam, 

fieiodilibertatemfiicta  ipsa  red-  melt  ipse  facultatibos/ tametsi 

ttae:  commoda  alii,  alii  bono-  boccivilitumaltamM^ez  parte 

na  gpaatia  ad  ae  trabebaot:  me  detentis,  et  censum  me  iniquiua 

o  anbiaotem,  nemoper  ami-  mibi  impositum^  et  vitam  atam« 

qiiieqiiiuii..peteDiemj  cariea  que  fhigi.  tolerabam.    Pir,  W.  iL 

IS  nuLMua  petttorio  vnltu,  p«  386.  ed^  1753.    E. 
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Milton  was  ordered  to  prepare  ah  answer  to  it,  which 
was  published  by  authority,  and  entitled  £iMfo«Xarr9Cf 
or  fhe  image-bt^ker,  the  famous  surname  of  many  Greek 
emperors,  who  in  their  zeal  against  idolatry  broke  all 
superstitious  images  to  pieces.  This  piece  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  two  replies  to  it  were  published, 
one  in  1651,  and  the  other  in  1699,  upon  the  reprinting 
oT  Milton^s  book  at  Amsterdam  °.  In  this  controversy 
a  heavy  charge  hath  been  alleged  against  Milton. 
Some  editions  of  the  King's  book  have  c^tain  prayers 
added  at  the  end,  and  among  them  a  prayar  in  tim6 
of  captivity,  which  is  taken  from  that  of  Pamela  in 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia:  and  it  is  said,  that  this 
prtiyer  was  added  by  the  contrivance  and  attiJSce  of 
Milton,  who  together  with  Bradshaw  prevailed  upon 
the  printer  to  insert  it,  that  from  thence  he  might 
take  occasion  to  bring  a  scandal  upon  the  King,  and 
to  blast  the  reputation  of  his  book,  as  he  hath  at- 
tempted  to  do  in  the  first  section  of  his  answer.  This 
fact  is  related  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  Henry 
Hills  the  printer,  who  had  frequently  affirmed  it  to 
Dr.   Gill  and   Dr.   Bernard  his  physicians,  as   they 

*  These  replies  were  called  the  tnons,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 

Enury  ^ucXmtHp  (1651.)    and  the  Emm  i  nirni.     And  these  pieees 

Vindicis  Carolins,  (169?.)  Mil-  were  the  precursors  of  a  violent 

ton  in  the  Iconoclastes  freauently  controversy,  upon  the  question 

intimated  his  suspicions  toat  the  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Icon 

Icon  Basilike  was  not  the  pro-  Basilike;  the  credit  of  that  work 

duction  of  the  King;   and  the  being  claimed,  and  with  great 

EuLitf  AA^lim  was  published  in  shew  of  reason,  by  Dr.  Gauden, 

164$  to  enforce 'tile  charge  of  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester, 

spuriousness  against' the  ''  King's  The  public  is  at  this  moment  ex- 

'*Book,"  as  it  was  then  called,  pecting  a  work  on  this  subject 

This  piece  was    answered  the  from  thepen  of  Dr.  Wordsworth, 

same  year  by  a  very  inferior  Master  of  Trinity  Collq^e,  Carti- 

writer,  accoMing  to  Dt.  Sym-  bridge.    E.      • 
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tfaemMlvet  have  testified.    But  Hills  was  not  himself 
ihs  pnoter,  who  was  dealt  with  in  this  manner,  and 
consequently . he  could  have  the  story  only* from  hear- 
say: and  though  he  was  Cromwell's  printer,'  yet  after- 
waids  he  turned  papist  in  the  reign  of  James.  II,  .in 
order  to  be  that  king^s  printer,  and  it  was  at  that  time 
tint  he  used  to  relate  this  story;  so  that,  I  think,  little 
ciedit  is  due  to  his  testimony.     And  indeed  I  cannot 
but  hope  and  believe,  that  Milton  had  a  soul  above 
beiog  guilty  of  so  mean  an  action  to  serve  so  nieaa 
t  purpose;  and  there  is  as  little  reason  for  fixing  it 
upon  him,  as  he  had  to  traduce  the  King  for  profaning 
the  duty  of  pmyer  ^<  with  the  polluted  trash  of  ro- 
**  manoes.^'     For  there  are  not  many  finer  prayers  in 
the  best  books  of  devotion ;  and  the  King  might  as 
iawfuUy  borrow  and  apply  it  to  his  own  occasions,  as 
the  Apostle  might  make .  quotations  fix>m    Heathen 
poems  and  playst  and  it  became  Milton  the  least  of  all 
Qea  to  bring  such  an  accusation  against  the  King,  as 
he  was  himself  particularly  fond  of  reading  romances, 
tnd  has  made  use  of  them  in  some  of  the  best  and 
htest  of  his  writings  ^. 


'  Da  Ottd,  printegr  to  the  Par- 
tunent,  was  the  pereon  said  to 
kfe  been  pfevaDed  on  by  Milton 
b  ioteipolate  an  editioa  of  the 
leoD  which  he  was  printing  with 

fee  P^V^  ^^'""''^  ^e  Areadia, 
Jht  Aaykaa,  who  was  reported 
li  have  reo^ved  the  manuscript 
Ims  ibe  Eidg^,  and  whose  press 
vai  not  suspected  of  any  con- 
Btdion  with  MOton  or  Bradshaw, 
tt  b  &ct,  as  Toland  remarked, 
pabKsh  the  edition  whidi  origi- 
Qdy  ooDtained  the  controverted 


prayer.  Peck,  it  is  tmie,  assures 
us  Uiat  he  had  seen  the  earliest 
English  edition  without  the 
prayer.  And  Mr.  Todd  found 
that  it  was  not  contained  in  Dr. 
Eark's  Latin  translation  of  the 
Icon,  printed  in  1649.  But  Dr. 
Symmons  asserts,  that  he  had  in 
his  possession  the  first  edition  ^f 
die  Icon  printed  in  l649,  for  R. 
Royston,  and  to  which  this  prayer 
is  attached;  and  this  seems  to 
establish  the  point  that  the  charge 
of  interpolation  was  ianaiirfbundied 
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hit  most  celebrated  work  in  pfow  IslutlMeaoe 
people  of  Eagland  against  Salmasius,  Defiauio 
ipulo  An^Iicano  contm  Claudii  Aaonymi,  alias 
ii,  DefensioDem  Regiatn.     Salmaaius,  by  birth  a 
man,  succeeded  tbe  femoua  Scaliger  as  honorary 
ior  of  tiie  University  of  Leydeo,  and  had  gained 
iputation  by  his  Plinian  Exercitatioos  on  Solinus, 
his  critical  remarks  on  several  Latin  and  Greek 
,  and  was  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  greateat 
lost  consummate  scholars  of  that  age:  and   is 
ndedby  Milton  himself  in  his  Reason  of  Churdi 
iinent,  and  called  the  learned  Salmasius.    Be< 
is  great  learning,  he  bad  extraordinary  talents  in 
"  This  prince  of  schc^ars,  as  somebody  said 
lim,  seemed  to  have  erected  bis  tbrooe  upon  a 
of  stones,  that  he  might  have  them  at  band  to 
f  at  ever/  one's  head  who  passed  by.*'     He  was 
re   courted  by  Charles   II,   as   the   most   able 
u-rite  a  defence  of  the  late  King  his  father,  and 
(luce  his  adversaries,  and  a  hundred  Jacobuses 
iven  him  for  that  purpose,  and   the  book  was 
led  in  161-9  with  this  title,  Defensio  Regia  pro 
I.  ad  Carolum  IL     No  sooner  did  this  book 
in  England,  but  the  Council  of  State  unani- 
appointed  Milton,  who  was  then  present,  to 
it:  and  he  performed  the  task  with  amazing 
ind  vigour,  thongh  his  bealdi  at  that  time  was 
hat  he  cauld  hardly  endure  the  fetigue  of  writ- 
being  vreak  in  body,  he  was  forced  to  write  by 

■gainst   Milton.    See    mm'*  Ltfe  of  MiUim,  p.  67— ttC 
Efficient  refiitatiaa  of  this    sd.  1780.    £. 
If  in  the  RttmHttm  John- 
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pieoe-meaJ,  and  to  bre«k  off  almost  every  hour,  as  he 
taja  himself  in  the  introduction.    This  neoessarily 
ooGSsioDed  some  delay,  so  that  his  Defence  of  the 
people  of  England  was  not  made  public  till  the  begin- 
nii^  of  the  year  1651 :  and  they  who  cannot  read  the 
or^qal,  qiay  yet  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  Eng- 
lish Translation  by  Mr.  Washington  of  the  Temple, 
which  was  printed  in   1699,  and  is  inserted  among 
Milton's  Works  in  the  two  last  editions.     It   was 
Somewhat  extraordinary,  that  Salmasius,  a  pensioner 
^  a  republic,  should  pretend  to  write  a  defence  of 
^bonarchy;  but  the  States  showed  their  disapprobation 
^y  publicly  condemning  his  book,  and  ordering  it  to 
^  suppressed.    On  the  other  hand  Milton's  book  w^s 
\unit  at  Paris,  and  at  Toulouse  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman ;  but  this  served  only  to  procure  it 
the  more  readers:  it  was  read  and  talked  of  every 
"where,  and  even  they  who  were  of  different  principles, 
,^et  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  good 
^fender  of  a  bad  cause ;  and  Salmasius's  book  under- 
xvent  only  one  impression,  while  this  of  Milton  passed 
through  several  editions.     On  the  first  appearance  of 
it,  be  was  visited  or  invited  by  all  the  foreign  ministers 
at  London,  not  excepting  even  those  of  crowned  heads; 
ind  was  particularly  honoured  and  esteemed  by  Adrian 
Paaw,  ambassador  from  the  States  of  Holland.     He 
was  likewise  highly  complimented  by  letters  from  the 
most  learned  and  ingenious   persons  in   France  and 
Germany;  and  Leonard  Philaras,  an  Athenian  born, 
and  ambassador  from  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  the 
Fieoch  king,  wrote  a  fine  encomium  of  his  Defence, 
uid  sent  him  his  picture,  as  appears  from  Milton^'s 
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Philaras,  dated  at  London  in  June  16^9. 
Iihat  gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction,  the  worit 
Ighly  applauded  by  those,  who  bad  desired  him 
■ertake  it;  and  they  made  him  a  present  of  a 
pd  pounds,  which  in  those  days  of  frugality  was 
led  no  inconsiderable  reward  for  his  performance*. 
i  case  was  far  otherwise  with  Salmasius.  He 
len  in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  Christina 
1  or  Sweden,  who  had  invited  thither  several  of 
lost  learned  men  of  all  countries:  but  *H^en 
rs  Defence  of  Ae  people  of  England  was  brought 
bden,  and  was  read  to  the  Queen  at  her  own 


I  Todd  cites  a  passage 

Appcntlix  to  Bishop 

Sermon    before    the 

ftf  Lordi,  Jan.  30,  1793, 

|h   Milton  is  accused  of 

lehuod.  in  imputing  the 

I  principles  of  the  BrowD- 

3St  eminent  of  the 

rs     Dr.  SyramtHU 

Kitlycit«s the  passage  from 

ncc,  which  had   occa- 

e  char^,  as  a.  complete 

I    of  it-     But  whoever 

Idge  fairy  of  thequestion 

Vtnpare  the  attack  of  Sal- 

Jvith  the  anjwerof  Mil- 

Kth  passages  being  ex- 

|by  Mr.  Todd;)  and  he 

Lably  l>e  of  opinion  that 

I  real  offence  CDDiiats  in 

il  sophistry  of  controvert 

■■':   adversary  baring 

|if  saliiiai,  he  speaks  of 

>nt«nds,  that  in  ad- 

I  the  principles  of  civil 

e  Brownists  agreed  with 

orthodox  ofthe first  Re- 

I  Seethe LivtiofMilton, 

1,  p.  78—81.  ed,  2,  and 

!;p.372,373;Al.  8. 


From  m  passage  in  the  Second 
Defence,  Dr.  Symmons  !■  led  tii 
express  some  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  Toland'a  assertion, 
that  Milton's  performance  was 
rewarded  by  thepresentofflOOa 
Yet  upon  the  whole  he  aeems 
willing  to  admit  it,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  other  Biographers 
of  Milton.  In  the  passage  al- 
luded to,  after  speaking  of  the 
reproaches  which  his  services  to 
the  state  had  brought  upon  him, 
Milton  adds,  nee  prsmii  et  com- 
modonim  iitde  provenientium 
partem  longe  tninimam,  ignomi- 
niie  longe  raaximam  pervenisw 
ad  me  queror;  contentus  qu» 
hnnesta  uctu  sunt,  ea  propter  ae 
solum  appetisse,  et  gratis  pene- 
qui;  id  alii  viderint,  tuque  sdto, 
me  illas  "  opimitates''  atqne 
"  opes"  quas  mibi  exprobas,  qcq 
attigisse,  neque  eo  nomine  quo 
maxime  accuses,  obiilo  &ctuai 
ditiorem."  Pr.  W.  ij.  p.  378. 
Mr.  Hayley  conjectures  that  the 
reward  was  conJerrcd  upon  him 
subsequently.     £. 
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desire,  be  sunk  immediately  m  her  esteem  »m)  the 
opinion  of  eveiy  body ;  and  though  he  talked  big  at 
finti  and  vowed  the  destruction  of  Milton  and '  the 
Parikment,  yet  finding  that  he  was  looked  upon  with 
cotdness,  he  thought  proper  to  take  leave  of  the  court; 
tod  he  who  came  in  honour,  was  dismissed  with  ton- 
tempt^  He  died  some  time  afterwards  at  Spa  in 
Geraiany,  and  it  is  said  more  of  a  broken  heart  than  of 
07  distemper,  leaving  a  posthumous  reply  to  Milton, 
which  was  not  published  till  after  the  Restoration,  Md 
was  dedicated  to  Charles  II.  by  his  son  Claudius;  but 
it  has  done  no  great  honour  to  his  memory,  a:bounding 
with  abuse  much  more  than  argument. 

Isaac  Vossius  was  at  Stockholm,  when   Milton's 

book  was  brought  thither,  and  in  some  of  his  letters  to 

Nicolas  Heinsius,  published  by  Professor  Burman  in 

the  third  tome  of  his  Sylloge  Epistolarum,  he  says  that 

he  bad  the  only  copy  of  Milton's  book,  that  the  Queen 

bmowed  it  of  him,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  it, 

and  commended  Miltod's  wit  and  manner  of  writing  in 

the  presence  of  several  persons,  and  that  Salmasius  was 

reiy  angry,  and  very  busy  in  preparing  his  answer, 

wfaerein  he  abused  Milton  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 

vilest  catamites  in  Italy,  and  also  criticised  his  Latin 

poems.     Heinsius  writes  again  to  Vossius  from  Hol- 

bod,  diat  he  wondered  that  only  one  copy  of  Milton's 

book  was  brought  to  Stockholm,  when  three  were  sent 

tUtfaer,  one  to  the  Queen,  another  to  Vossius  which 

'  CfanrtiDS  must  have  com-  ever  he  was  dismissed  not  with 

mended  the  Defence  of  the  People  any  mark  of  contempt,  but  with 

a  offder  to  torment  Salmasius;  a  train  of  attendance  scarcely 

and  tUa  might  incline  him  to  less  than  regal.    Johnson, 
leave  Sweden^  from  which  how-' 
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I  received,  and  the  third  to  Salmasius;  that  the 
Iwas  in  every  body's  hands,  and  there  had  been 
pitions  in  a  few  months  besides  the  English  one; 
Dutch  tmi]slation  was  banded  about,  and  a 
1  one  was  expected.  And  afterwards  he  writes 
^''enice,  that  Holstenius  had  lent  him  Milton's 
Ipoenis;  that  they  were  nothing,  compared  with 
Tegance  of  his  Apology;  that  he  bad  offended 
ptiy  against  prosody,  and  here  was  a  great  open- 
r  Salmasius's  criticism:  but  as  to  Milton's  haviag  ■ 

catamite  in  Italy,  he  says,  that  it  was  a  mere 

tiy ;  on    the  contrary    he    was  disliked   by   the 

Is,  for  the  severity  of  his  manners,  and  for  the 

:  of  his  discourses  against   popery.     Aod    in 

lof  his  letters  to  Vossius  and  to  J.  Fr.  Gronovius 

Holland,  Heinsius  mentions  how  angry  Salmasius 

lith  him  for  commending  Milton's  book,  and  says 

praswinkelius    had    written    something    against 

which  was  to  have  been  printed  by  ElzeviTi 

was  suppressed  by  public  authority^. 


pessime  egit  Scribimiiu. — 
"  Inter  Segicidas  si  locum  inibi 
"  dat,  at  omni  procul  dubio  <ls- 
"  turus,  videbisbrevipromeriU* 
"  omatum  depexum."  In  a  letter 
fram  Is.  Votaius  to  Heinuns,  hv 
the  following  worde,  iii.  620. 
"  Ex  animo  gaudet  SalmasJui, 
"  LibruRi  Miltoni  Lutetin  pub- 
"  lice  a  Camifice  esse  combastum 
"  ^interim  hoc  scio  fktum  ean 
"  bonorum  libroruis,  uthocmodo 
"  vel  pereant  vel  periclitentiir.'' 
Dr.  Symmons  exb'acts  one  or  two 
cnrioiit;  paitisges  beside  thew. 
See  his  Life  of  MiltoD,  p.  396. 
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Tk  first  reply  that  appeared  was  published  in  1651 , 
and  entitled  an  Apology  for  the  King  and  people  &c; 
^     Apolp^  pro  r^  et  populo  Anglicano  contra  Jcdmnnis 
L     Poifpragmatici  (alias  Miltoni  Angli)  Defensioneih-  de- 
Moctivain  regis  et  populi  Anglicani.    It  is  Dot  known, 
who  was  the  author  of  this  piece.    Some  attributed  it 
to  one  Janus  a  lawyer  of  GiayVInn,  and ^  others  to 
Or.  John  Bramhall,  who  was  then  Bishop  .of  J>erry^ 
iod  was  made  Primate  of  Ireland  after  the  Restoration: 
^  it  is  utterly  improbable,  that  so  mean  a>-perform» 
<iice,  written  in  such  barbarous  Latin,  and  so  full  of 
Solecisms,  should  come  from  the  hands  of  a  prelate  of 
aiich  distinguished  iMlities  and  learning.    But  who- 
^¥er  was  the  author  of  it,  Milton  did  not  think  it  worth 
His  while  to  animadvert  upon  it  himself,  but  employed 
the  younger  of  his  n^hews  to  answer  it ;  but  he  super- 
vised and  ooiTCCled  the  answer  so  much  befoire  it  went 
to  the  press,  that  it  may  in  a  manner  be  called  his  own; 
It  came  forth  in    1653   under  this    title,    Johannis 
Philippi  Angli  Responsio  ad  Apologiam  anonymi  cu- 
^sdam  tenebrionis  pro  rege  et  populo  Anglicano  inian^ 
tismam;  and  it  is  printed  with  Milton^s  works;  and 
duougbout  the  whole  Mr.  Philips  treats  Bishop  Bran^ 
Ul  with  great  severity  as  the  author  of  the  Apology, 
diiaking  probably  that  so  considerable  an  adversary 
noold  make  the  answer  more  considerable^. 

^  Ifiiloii'ii  ml  adversary  was  **  Defensionem    popuU    Angli- 

ll0wlaiid»  an  En^lUi  der*  **  cani,  he    Vet  Jo.  Romlandtm, 

t,  acoordiog  tolua  own  aa-  *'  Putorem    Anglicam,    l65S.*' 

in  a  aeomid  puUioitiony  12mo.    Bp.  Bnuihall  alio  in  a 

^  Polcmica  aiva  Sapple-  letter  to  his  son,  dated  Antwerp, 

m  ad  Apokigiam  anany-  May  1654,  says,  "  That   silly 

pro  Bega  et  populo  An-  '*  book  which  he  [Milton]  a^ 

gtieaDH^  adTsrsus  Ja  Mihoni  '*  scribes  to  me,  was  written  by 
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,  Sir  ttobert  Filoier  likewise  puUiidied  some  anjmad 
versions  upon  Milton^s  Defeooe  of  tlie  people,  in  ; 
piece  printed  in  165%  and  entitled  Observations  con 
cerfiing  the  original  of  govemm^it,  upon  Mr.  Hobbes' 
Leviatban,  Mr.  Milton  against  Salmasius,  and  Hug 
Grotius  de  Jure  belli:  but  I  do  not  find  that  Milton o 
any  of  his  friends  took  any  notice  of  it;  but  Milton' 
quarrel  was  afterwards  sufficiently  avenged  by.  Mi 
Locke,  who  wrote  against  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  prind 
pies  of  government,  more  I  suppose  in  condescensio 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  than  out  of  any  regard  t 
the  weight  or  importance  of  Filmer's  arguments'. 

It  is  probable  that  Milton,  when  he  was  first  mad 
Latin  Secretary,  removed  from  his  house  in  Hig 
llulhorn  to  be  nearer  Whitehall:  and  for  some  timie  l 
ha(|  lodgings  at  one  Thomson's,  next  door  to  the  Bui 
ht^d  tavorn  at  Charing-Cross,  opening  into  Spsiui 
(iaiHlen,  till  the  apartment,  appointed  for  him  i 
S(H>tland*Yur(U  could  be  got  ready,  for  his  reoeptioi 
llr  then  itMuoved  thither;  and  there  his  third  child, 
son,  was  born  and  named  John,  who  through  the  i 
usage  or  l>ad  constitution  of  the  nurse  died  an  infant 
His  own  health  too  was  greatly  impaired ;  and  for  tfa 
boiefit  of  the  air,  he  removed  fiom  his  apartment  i 
Scotland- Yard  to  a  house  in  Petty-France  Westminsfeei 
which  was  next  door  to  Lord  Scudamore's,  and  opene 

**  one  John  Rowland,  who  since    **  securi  et  calamo  Miltoni  vin 
hath    replied    upon    him.     I     ««  dicatus:*'  and  in  I65S  a  wor 


never  read  a  word  either  of    was  printed  at  Lejrden,  entitled 
**  the  frrst  booky  or  of  the  teplie,     ''  Caspari     Ziegleri     Lipaiena 


in  my  life."     Todd.  **  circa  Hegiddium    Anglora 

'  In  1652  alto  the  following    **  ezercitationes.   Aocedit  Jaeal 


pnblicatian  appeared  in  Ehiblin     "  Schalleri   Diasertatio  ad  kl 
againsc  Milton.    '«  Caralaa  i.  il     **  quaedam  Miltoni.'*     Todd. 
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inio  SL  James's  Park ;  and  there  he  remained  eight 
yeaiSi  jfiom  the  year  1653  till  withio  a  few  weeks  of  the 
Kii^s  lestDiation.  In  this  house  he  had  pot  been 
settled  longf  befone  his  first  wife  died  in  childbed ; :  and 
bis  condition  requiring  some  care  and  attendancev  he 
w»  easily  induced  After  a  proper  interval  of  time  to 
luny  a  second,  who  was  Catharine  daughter  of 
Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney :  and  she  too  died  in 
diiUbed  within  a  year  after  their  marriage,  and  her 
daid,  who  was  a  daughter,  died  in  a  month  after'  her; 
and  her  husband  has  done  honour  to  her  memory  in 
one  of  his  sonnets^. 

Two  or  three  years  before  this  second  marriage  he 
bad  totaliy  lost  his  sight ^.  And  his  enemies  triumphed 
in  his  blindness,  and  imputed  it  as  a  judgment  upon 
him  for  writing  against  the  King:  but  bis  sight  had 
been  decaying  several  years  before,  through  his  close 
ipplJcatioD  to  study,  and  the  frequent  head-aches  to 
he  had  been  subject  from  his  childhood,  and  his 
tampering  with  physic,  which  perhaps  was 
more  pernicious  than  all  the  rest;  and  he  himself  has 
iaibrmed  us  in  his  second  Defence,  that  when  he  was 
ippoiotBd  by  authority  to  write  his  Defence  of  the 
peo|^  against  Salmasius,  he  had  almost  lost  the  sight 
of  one  eye,  and  the. physicians  declared  to  him,  that  if 
he  undertook  that  work,  he  would  also  lose  the  sight  of 


^  "Mrs.    Catharine    Milton,  *  Probably  early  in  1S5S;  as 

''viiSB   to   John   Milton,    Eiq.  Pr.   Symmons    haa    concluded 

"  buied  Feb.  10,  1657."     Bp.  from  Milton's  being  upbraided 

KcBiwtrs  MS.  collections  for  1^.  with  his  blindness  in  the  ''  Hegii 

MamrdTs  Parish^  Westminster.  "  Sanguinia  damor/'  published 

SeeSfr.MalooWsHistofLon-  in  l652.     E. 
don,  4C0.  ToL  !▼.  p.  12S.    Todd. 
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the  other:  but  he  was  nothing  discouraged,  and  choM 
rather  to  lose  both  his  qres,  than  desert  what  he  diougfat 
his  duty.  It  was  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  that  he  losl 
firsthand  at  the  desire  of  his  friend  Leonard  Philarasi 
the  Duke  of  Parma^s  minister  at  Paris,  he  sent  him  a 
particular  account  of  his  case,  and  of  the  manner  of  his 
growing  blind,  for  him  to  consult  Thevenot  the  phy* 
sician,  who  was  reckoned  famous  in  cases  of  the  eyes; 
The  letter  is  the  fifteenth  of  his  familiar  episdea,  is 
dated  September  98,  1654,  and  is  thus  translated  by 
Mr.  Richardson. 

**  Since  you  advise  me  not  to  fling  away  all  hc^ies  of 
^^  recovering  my  sight,  for  that  you  have  a  friend  at 
Paris,  Thevenot  the  physician,  particidaily  famous 
for  the  eyes,  whom  you  oflfer  to  consult  in  my  bdiaU 
*^  If  you  receive  from  me  an  account  by  which  he  may 
^^  judge  of  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  my  disease,  1 
^^  wHl  do  what  you  advise  me  to,  that  I  may  not  seem 
*^  to  refuse  any  assistance  diat  is  ofiered,  perhaps  fion 
«  God. 

^  I  think  it  is  about  ten  years,  more  or  less,  since  1 
**  b^n  to  perceive  that  my  eye-sight  grew  weak  and 
**  dim,  and  at  the  same  time  my  spleen  and  bowels  tc 
be  oppressed  and  troubled  with  flatus;  and  in  the 
mining  when  I  b^an  to  read,  according  to  custom, 
my  eyes  grew  painful  immediately,  and  to  refuse 
reading,  but  were  refreshed  after  a  moderate  exercise 
of  the  body.  A  certain  iris  began  to  surround  die 
light  of  the  candle  if  I  looked  at  it ;  soon  after  whidi^ 
on  die  left  part  of  the  left  eye,  (for  diat  was  some 
*^  years  sooner  clouded,)  a  mist  arose  which  hid  eveij 
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^^  thing  oa  Aat  side;  and  looking  forward  if  I  shut  my 
^^  right  eye,  oligects  appeared  smaller;  My  other  eye 
'^  also,  for  these  last  three  years,  fitiling  by  degrees, 
"  some  months  before  ail  sight  was  abolished  things 
"  which  I  looked  upon  seemed  to  swim  to  the  right 
««and  left;  certain  inveterate  vapours  seem  to  possess 
"  my  forehead  and  temples,  which  after  meat  especially, 
*' quite  to  evening,  generally,  urge  and  depress  my 
''eyes  with  a  sleepy  heaviness.  Nor  would  I  omit 
''  that  whilst  there  was  as  yet  some  remainder  of  sight, 
''  I  no  sooner  lay  down  in  my  bed,  and  turned  on  my 
''  side,  but  a  copious  light  dazzled  out  of  my  shut  eyes; 
<<  and  as  my  sight  diminished  everyday  colours  gradually 
^  more  obscure  flashed  out  with  vehemence ;  but  n6w 
''  that  the  lucid  is  in  a  manner  wholly  extinct,  a  direct 
**  blackness,  or  else  spotted,  and,  as  it  were,  woven 
*^  with  ash-colour,  is  used  to  pour  itself  in.  Never- 
^'theless  the  constant  and  settled  darkness  that  is 
"  before  me  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  seems  nearer 
'*  to  the  whitish  than  the  blackish ;  and  the  eye-rolling 
**  itself  a  little,  seems  to  admit  I  know  not  what  little 
**  smaUness  of  light  as  through  a  chink.'^ 

But  it  does  not  appear  what  answer  he  received; 
we  may  presume,  none  that  administered  any  reUef. 
His  blindness  however  did  not  disable  him  entirely 
from  performing  the  business  of  his  office.  An  as. 
sistant  was  allowed  him^  and  his  salary  as  secretary 
still  continued  to  him. 

And  there  was  farther  occasion  for  his  service  besides 
dictating  of  letters.  >  For  the  controversy  with  Salma- 

VOL.  I.  e 
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9kA  did  not  die  wi^  him,  and  there  was  puUiahed  ^ 
Ae  Hague  in  1653  a  book  entitled  the  Ciy  of  tk  i 
King's  blood  &c.    Regii  sanguinis  Clattior  ad  ooehn  j 
ddversus  Parricidas  Anglicanos.    The  true  author  of 
this  book  was  Peter  du  Moulin  the  younger,  who  m 
afterwards  prebendary  of  Canteibury:  and  he  tm- 
mitted '  his  papers  to  Salmasius ;  and  Salmasius  in* 
trusted  them  to  the  care  of  Alexander  Motus,  a  FieaA 
Minister;  and  Moras  published  them  with  a  dedicatioi 
to  King  Charles  IL  in  the  name  of  Adrian  Ulac  the 
printer,  from  whence  he  came  to  be  reputed  die  author 
of  the  whole.    This  Moras  was  the  son  of  a  learned 
Scotsman,  who  was  president  of  the  cdUege^  which  die 
protestants  had  formerly  at  Castres  in  Languedoc; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  most  haughty 
disposition,  and  immoderately   addicted   to   womeoi 
hasty,  ambitious,  full  of  himself  and  his  own  perfbrtn* 
ances,  and  satirical  upon  all  others.     He  was  however 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  that 
age  among  the  protestants;  but  as  Monsieur  Ba^le 
observes,  his  chief  talent  must  have  consisted  in  the 
gracefulness  of  his  delivery,  or  in  those   sallies  of 
imagination  and  quaint  turns  and  allusions,  whereof  hie 
sermons  are  full ;  for  they  retain  not  those  charins  is 
reading,  which  they  were  said  to  have  fwmerly  in  die 
pulpit.     Against  this  man  therefore,  as  the  repiitnl 
author  of  Regii  sanguinis  Clamor  &c.  Milton  poIiK 
lished  by  authority  his  Second  Defence  of  the  |M90pfe 
of  England,  Defensio  Secunda  pro  populo  Anglicado, 
in  1654,  and  treats  Morus  with  such  severity  as  no- 
thing could  have  excused,  if  he  had  not  Seen  pro- 
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voked  ta  it  by  bo  mucb  abuM  poured  upon  himself*, 
Upoo  this  Moms  published  his  Fides  PuUica  in 
answer  to  MiltOn^  in  which  he  inserted*  seveial  testis 
monies  of  his  orthodoxy  and  ttiorals  signed  by  the 
consistories,  academies,  synods,  and  magistrates,  of  the 
places  where  he  had  liyed ;  and  disowned  bis  being  the 
author  Of  the  book  imputed  to  him^  and  appealed  to 
two  Gendemeh  of  great  credit  with  the  Parliament 
party,  who  knew  the  real  antfaor.  This  brought;  Du 
Moulin,  who  was  theu  in  England,  into  great  danger; 
but  the  government  suflered  him  to  escape  with 
impunity^  rather  than  they  would  publicly  contradict 
die  great  patron  of  their  cause".  For  be  still  persisted 
in  his  accusation,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  good  in 
his  Defence  of  himself,  Autoris  pro  se  Defensio,  which 
was  published  in  1655,  wherein  he  opposed  to  the 
testimonies  in  favour  of  Morus  other  testimonies  against 
him ;  and  Morus  replied  no  more. 

After  this  controversy  was  ended,  he  was  at  leisure 
again  to  pursue  his  own  private  studies,  which  were 
the  History  of  England,  before  mentioned,  and  a  new 
Thesaurus  of  the  Latin  tongue,  intended  as  an  improve* 
ment  upon  that  by  Robert  Stephens;  a  work,  which 


*  See  Epigram  xi.  and  Mr* 
Warton^s  note.  Dr.  Birch,  in  his 
Life  of  Milton,  p.  xl.  ed.  1758, 
haf  giyen  a  canons  letter  from 
A.  Marvel  to  Milton,  giving  an 
aoooont  of  his  presenting  a  copy 
of  die  Second  Defence,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  the  au- 
war,  to  the  Protector.  In  this 
letter  Colonel  Overton  is  men* 
tkmed  as  a  fHend  ot  lAi\Uai% 
and  indeed^  as  Mr.  Hayley  re- 


marks, Milton  addresses  him  in 
his  Second  Defence  as  one  of  his 
dearest  friends.—"  Tc,  Over- 
'*  tone,  mihi  multis  abhinc  annis» 
"  et  studionim  similitudine*  et 
"  morum  suavitate,  Concordia 
"  plusquam  fratema  conjunctia* 
"  iime."    E. 

"  See  Du  Moulin*8  account  of 
the  matter  in  the  edition  of  his 
Lstin  poems,  Cambridge,  167O, 
Svo^  L  lii.  p.  140»  141.    Birch. 

eg 
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J  fjeeii  lofig  odlecti^  from  the  be&t  and  punst 

lauUion:,  aixl  coatiaued  at  times  almost  to  his 

y:  but  tiis  papen  were  left  so  confused  and 

It  they  could  not  be  fitted  for  the  press, 

J  great  use  iras  made  oS  tbem  by  the  c(Hn|Nleis 

■Cambridge  DictiODary  pnated  in  1693.    ILese 

1  are  said  to  have  consisted  of  three  la^  n^imies 

;  and  it  19  a  greet  pity  that  they  are  lost,  and  no 

I  is  given  what  is  become  of  the  manuseiipt*. 

nmonly  said  too  that  at  this  time  he  began  his 

S  poem  of  Paradise  Lost;  and  it  is  certain,  diat 

I  gtad  to  lie  released  from  those  controversies, 

I  detained   him  so  long  from  following  things 

pgrt-'eablc  to  his  natural  genius  and  inclinaticMi, 

\  \te  was  far  from  ever  repenting  of  hia  writings' 

litce  of  liberty,  hut  gloried  in  them  to  the  last. 

1  only  inierniption  now  of  his  private  studies  was. 


''  CambruIgB  Dictlon- 

|)ti]iitlic(l  in  410.  Ifm,  is 

n  a  i'opy,with  aome 

M\  of  tfut  of  I)r. 

l-ittlfUiii  in  W;*5,  l>v  Bun- 

uf  wliorn,  though 

-c  cunualed,  there 

■rcaiton  to  conjecture  that 

ii'phfw,   Edward  I'hi- 

ic;  for  it  is  exprewly 

I  WimkI,  Vanii,  voL  i.  p. 

"  MiltutiK  TheMunu" 

I  hJH  liiiii<lii ;  u»d  ft  ia  u- 

tt  the  prvi'mu  to  the  Dic- 

I  tliiit  the  cditan  had  the 

:-<■  Inrife.   I'<iliu«  in  MS. 

iid(lif;ONU^Iiiib)alnha- 

LiUir  by  Mr.JohnMil- 

I  been  rctiinrkcd,  that  Uic 
li,  tuKcthiT  witli  thv  pru- 
niuntiviitd,   and   n 


large  part  of  the  title  of  the 
"  Cambridge  Dictianaiy,'  ban 
been  incorporated  and  printed 
with  the  subsequent  editiona  of 
"I.ittleton'a  Dictionary,"  tiH  that 
of  1735.  Vid.  Biogr.  Brit  S985, 
in  not.  So  that,  for  au^t  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  Philips 
wiiB  the  last  pDsaessor  of  Milton's 
MS.  H.  Liva  0/  the  Poett,  ed. 
1794. 

Wood  sutei,  that  Philipa'a 
"  Enchiridion  Lioguie  Jjutinm," 
nnd  "Speculum LinffnteLatiiue," 
both  published  in  1684,  were  al- 
tu^ctliET  ur  chiefly  token  fhiin 
Milton'h  Latin  Thesaurus.  And 
I'hilijM  himself  roentiona,  that 
what  thi-re  was  of  Miltto's  wwk 
WM  tiiode  use  of  for  anoUier 
DicUonary.    £. 
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the  business  of  his  office.  In  1655  there  was  published 
in  Latin  a  writiDg  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  of  the  war  with  Spain:  and 
this  piece  is  rightly  adjudged  to  our  author^  both  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  elc^^ance  of  the  style,  .and 
because  it  was  his  province  to  write  such  things  as 
Latin  Secretaiy;  and  it  is  printed  among  his  other 
prose  works  in  the  last  edition.    And  for  the  same 
reasons  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  famous  Latin 
vmies  ta  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden  in  the  name  of 
Cffomwell  were  made  by  our  author  rather  than  Andrew 
Marvdi^  In  those  days  they  had  admirable  intelligence 
in  the  Secretary's  office;  and  Mr.  Philips  relates  a 
memorable  instance  or  two  upon  his  own  knowledge. 
The  Dutch*  were  sending  a  plenipotentiary  to  England 
to  treat  of  peace ;  biit  the  emissaries  of  the  government 
had  the  ait  to  procure  a  copy  of  his  instructions  in 
Holland,  which  were  delivered  by  Milton  to  his  kins- 
man-who  was  dien  with  him,  to  translate  them  for  the 
use  of  the  Council,  before  the  said  plenipotentiary  had 
taken  shipping  for  England :  and  an  answer  to  all  that  he 
had  in  charge  was  prepared,  and  lay  ready  for  him 
before  he  made  his  public  entry  into  London.  Another 
time  a  person  came  to  London  with  a  very  sumptuous 
train,  pretending  himself  an  agent  from  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  who  was  then  in  arms  against  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine: but  the  government  suspecting  him  set  their 
instruments  to  work  so  successfully,  that  in  a  few  days 

diey  received  intelligence  from  Paris,  that  he  was  a  spy 

■  .  ,  .  ... 

'  See  the  notes  on  Ejugr.  xiii.    E. 
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jyed  by  Charles  II:  whereupon  the  rety  next 
hg  Miltoa's  kinsmEui  was  sent  to  him  with  an 
pf  Council,  commanding  him  to  depart  the  king- 
Irithin  three  days,  or  expect  the  punishment  of  a 
I  This  kinsman  was  in  all  probability  Mr.  Philips 
Ibrother,  who  were  Milton's  nephews,  and  lired 
nuch  with  him,  and  one  or  both  of  them  were 
t  to  hJm  in  his  office.  His  blindness  no  doubt 
reat  hindrance  and  inconvenience  to  him  in  bis 
bss,  though  sometimes  a  political  use  might  be 
pf  it;  as  men's  natural  infirmities  are  often  pleaded 
i  for  not  doing  what  they  have  no  great  inclina- 
)  do.  Tlius  when  Cromwell,  as  we  may  collect 
IWhitlock,  for  some  reasons  delayed  arUtilly  to 
■he  treaty  concluded  with  Sweden,  and  the 
1  ambassador  made  frequent  complaints  of  it,  it 
Kcused  to  him,  because  Mr.  Milton  on  account  of 
Indiiess  proceeded  slower  in  business,  and  had  not 
ut  the  articles  of  the  treaty  into  Latin.  Upui 
I  the  ambassador  was  greatly  surprised,  that  things 
ch  consequence  should  be  intrusted  to  a  blind 
■  he  must  necessarily  employ  an  amaniiensiit, 
hat  amanuensis  might  divulge  the  articles;  and 
I  was  very  wonderful,  that  there  should  be  only 
1  England  who  could  write  Latin,  and  he  a 
But  his  blindness  bad  net  diminished,  but 
I  increased  the  vigour  of  his  mind ;  and  his  state- 
remain  as  authentic  memorials  of  those 
J  to  be  admired  equally  by  critics  and  politicians; 
lose  particularly  about  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
Itants  in  Piedmont,  who  can  read  without  sensible 
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einotioa*>?  Tbis  was  a  subject  he  had  very  much  at 
heart,  as  be  was  au  utter  enemy  to  all  aorta  of  peneciK 
tioB ;  and  among  his  Sonnets  there  is  a  tnost  exodleot 
one  upon  the  name  occasion. 

B]it  OUvo*  Cromwdl  being  dead,  and  liie  gorera- 
meot  weak  add  unsettled  in  the  hands  of  Richard  and 
die  Par^meot,  he  thought  it  a  seasonable  time  to  offer 
his  advice  again  to  the  public;  and  in  16^9  published 
aTreatiaeofcinlpoweriDecclesiasticalcauaes;  andaift- 
otber  tract  entitled  Considerations  touching  the  likeliest 
meiuis  to  rwDone  hirdings  out  of  the  church;  both 
addressed  to  the  Pariiament  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England'.  And  afto-  the  Parliament  was  dissolrai}, 
be  wrote  a  letter  to  some  st^esman,  with  whom  be 
had  a  serious  discourse  the  night  before,  conceniing  the 
ruptures  of  the  commonwealth;  and  another  as  it;  is 
supposed  to  GSeneral  Monk»  being  a  brief  Delineation 
of  a  free  commoDwealtfa,  easy  to  be  put  in  practice, 
and  without  dday.  These  two  pieces  were  communi- 
cated in  manuscript  to  Mr.  Toland  by  a  friend,  iriio 


*  Sae  Lettera  to  tlie  Dake  «f  of  State  Fmpen,  fhmi  the  death 
Stvay,  to  the  Prince  of  IVan^l-  oftheKiiigtaUiepi«Bettt  period. 
Tnik,totheKingofSiredcn,to  They  vere  puUuhed  in  1743, 
Ibe  StalM  of  Holland,  Switzer-  with  the  following  title :  "  Ori- 
land,  and  Geneva,  to  the  Kinn  "  ginal  Lettera  and  f^era  of 
ef  France  and  of  Denmark.  "Sute,  addrewed  to  Olircr 
^fmmotu.  "  Cromwell,  cooceming  the  Af- 

*  TIm  former  of  theae  pieces,  "  fain  of  Great  Britain.  From 
«n  Dr.  Birch  in  im  Life  of  "the year l649 to  1658.  Found 
Intton,  n,  zlii.  ed.  1 753,  reetored  "  among  the  Poltticd  Ccdlections 
him  to  tne  good  opinion  of  wme  "  of  Mr.  John  Hiltmi.  Now  fint 
«f  hia  republican  friend*,  who  "  published  from  the  originali. 
hid  befbre  questioned  his  at-  "  By  John  Nickolls,  jnn.  Moa- 
tadunent  to  their  principles.  See  "  her  of  the  Sociehr  m  Aadqua- 
Hr.  Wall's  Letter  prefixed  to  the  "  riei,  London."  They  had  been 


MUtoa  had  coUeetod  a  variety 
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I  after  Milton's  death  had  them  from  his  nephew ; 
■r.  Toland  gave  them  to  be  printed  in  the  editicMi 
I  author's  Proee  Woils  in  1698.  But  Milton, 
nding  tbat  aflbirs  were  eveiy  day  tending  more 
lore  to  the  subversion  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
Btoration  of  the  royal  family,  published  his  Ready 
Bsy  way  to  establi^  a  free  commonwealth,  and 
Icelletice  thereof,  compared  with  the  inomveniences 
langers  of  readmitting  Idngship  in  this  nation*. 

i  infonned  by  Mr.  Wood,  that  he  published  this 
liii  February  16^9-60;  and  after  this  he  published 
potes  upon  a  late  sermon  entitled,  the  Fear  of 
Lnd  the  King,  preached  by  Dr.  Matthew  Grif- 

t  Mercem'  Chapel,  March  95,  1660:  so  bold  and 
Ite  was  hs  in  declaring  his  sentiments  to  the  last, 
pg  that  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  expiring 


Kttle  befdre  the  King's  landing  he  was  discharged 
pis  office  of  Latin  Secretary,  and  was  forced  to 
lis  house  in  Petty  France,  where  he  had  lived  eight 
Ivith  great  reputation,  and  had  been  visited  by  all 
liers  of  note,  who  could  not  go  out  of  the  country 
lit  seeing  a  man  who  did  so  much  honour  to  it  by 
igs,  and  whose  name  was  as  well  known  and 
■ous  abroad  as  in  his  own  nation";  and  by  several 

p  pamplilcl.  Dr.  .Tofaiuon 
^  was  enough  cotuidend 

itli  eerioiiuy  and  ludi- 

iiswered.  SeeMr.War- 

ti  on  Soanet  xxL  sd~ 
I  to  Cynat  Skinner,  for 

t  of  the  burlesque  an- 

he  serious  reply  waa 
■a  in  May  1660,  and  en< 
I'lhc  (Irgniiy  of  Kingship 


answerto  Mr.  Mil- 
"ton'a  Ready  and  Kaay  Wa^, 
"  &c.;  by  G,  G.  a  lover  of  ]oy- 
"alty."    E. 

'  To  these  notes  an  aniwer 
iraa  written  by  L'Estrange,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "No  Blind 
"Guides."    E. 

■  Either  Toland,  or  liii  editor 
Mr.  HolUe,  adds  the  foUoviog 
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penoos  cf  quality  o(  both  aexee,  particularly  the  pious-' 
and  virtuous  Lady  RaA^gti,  whose  bob  for  s(xiie  time 
be  instnicted,  the  same  who  was  Paymaster  of  the 
fiffces  in  King  William's  timet  B^d  by^matiy  learned 
and  ingenious  friends  and  acquaintance,  particularly 
Aodrew  Marvel,  and  young  Laurence,  son  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  Oliver's  Council,  to  whom  he  has  inscribed 
one  of  his  sonnets,  and  Marchamont  Needham'  the 
writer  of  Politicus,  and  above  all  Cyrisc  Skinner,' 
iriiom  he  has  honoured  with  two  sonnets.  But  now 
it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  appear  any  longer  in  public, 
M>.  that  by  the  advice  of  some  iriio  wished  him  well 
and  were  concaned  for  his  preservation,  he  fled  for 
shelter  to  a  friend's  house  in  Bartholomew  Close  near 
West  Smi&fidd,  where  he  lay  concealed  till  the  worst 
of  the  storm  was  blown  over.  The  first  notice  diat  we 
6nd  taken  of  him  was  on  Saturday  the  I6th  of  June, 
1660,  when  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  his  M^esty  should  be  humbly  moved  to  issue  his 
prodamatioD  for  the  calling  in  of  Milton's  two  books,  his 
Defence  of  the  people,  and  Iconoclastes,  and  also  Good- 
wyn's  book  entitled  the  Obstnictois  of  justice,  written 
in  justification  of  the  murder  of  the  late  King,  and  to 
nder  them  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  commoij 
hangman.  And  at  the  same  time  it  was  ordered,  that 
the  Attorney  Creneral  should  proceed  by  way  of  indict- 

Dote.     "  The  late  Reverend  Mr.  "  liament  a  weekly  Uble  for  die 

"  Thomu    Bradbury,   an  enii-  "  entertainment  <h  foreisn  mnir 

"  nent  diumting  minister,  uaed  "  Eaters,   and  persons  of  leam- 

"  to  My,  that  Jer.  White,  who  "  ing,  such  espedally  u  cune 

"  had  been  diaplain  to  O.  Cram-  "  from  proteatant  states  i  which 

"  W^,  and  whom  he  personally  "  allowance  was  also  continued 

•!  kneWi  had'oAen  told  him,  that  "  by  Cromwell."     E. 
"  Hjlton  wu  dknrad  I7  the  Far- 
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r  information  against  Milton  and  Gtoodwyn  id 
lof  their  books,  and  that  they  themselves  Bbould 
br  in  custody  of  the  Seijeant  at  Arms  atteoding 
On  Wednesday,  June  37tb,  an  order  of 
;  made  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  House 
$  for  a  proclamatioD  against  Miltoo's  and 
Ln's  books;  and  the  proclamation  was  iaaued 
1  of  August  following,  wherein  it  wag  said  that 
ors  had  fled  or  did  abscond':  and  on  Monday, 
J  37th,  Milton's  and  Goodwyn's  books  woe 
Ecording  to  the  proclamation  at  the  Old  Bailey 
I  hands  of  tbe  common  hangman'.    On  Wed* 


e  proclamation  printed 

in  Kennel's  Register 

inicle,    1728,    p.    I 

r  in  Toluid's  Life  of 

.1761.  p.  113.     E. 

i  prose  WAS  to  suffer 

lisgrace.   Twenty- seven 

Ions  gathered  from  the 

lif  our  author,  Buchanan, 

iBoxter,  John  Goodwin, 

ven,  and  othcw,  were 

1  by  the  University  of 

luly  21,  1683,  as  de- 

I  both    to  Church  and 

i  ordered  to  be  burnt 

rt  of  the  Schools .     See 

«  of  the  University,  in 

I  Tracts,  iii.  223.     This 

celebratetl    in   a 

J  the  Musse  Anglicans, 

iDecrctuR]  Oxoniense," 

^.  180,  181.  edit. 

I  transcribe  some  of  the 

h  abhorrence, 


But  by  what  follows,  the  writer 
doM  not  seem  to  have  bom  in- 
sensible  to  the  beantiei  of  Milton** 
poetry. 

Milton  IB  said  to  have  bam  a 
chief  founder  of  the  Cabm'  Head 
Cluh,  a  festival  which  began  to 
be  held  on  the  thirtiedi  acJanu- 
ary  during  the  usurpation.  In 
opposition  to  Bishop  Juxon,  Dr. 
Hammond,  and  other  divinn  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who 
met  privately  to  nlebrate  ibat 
day  with  fasting  and  a  fann  of 
prayer.  See  Secret  Hiitory  of 
the  Calves'  Hexd  Oub,  by  ana 
who  wens  to  be  well  ■cquainted 
with  anecdote*  of  tfaoie  dayi. 
Load.  1703.  Harl.  HiK.  vi.  SS*. 
For  such  provocations  alone,  it 
wo*  natural  for  the  resbmd 
powers  to  retaliate.  He,  however, 
eacaped,  yet  not  without  diffi- 
culty.    I  wif  told  by  Mr.  Tyen, 


,/^V 
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Uesday,  August  e9tb,  the  Act  of  Indemnity  was.{>a8ged, 
igfakh  proved  more  fiivpurable  to.  Milton  than  could 
ivett  Wve  been  expected;  for  though  John  Gogdiwyn, 
CMbt  was  excepted  among  the  twenty  persons,  who 
were  to  have  penalties  inflicted  upon  them,  not  exteaid^ 
Jog  to  life,  yet  Milton  was  not  excepted  at  all,  and 
consequently  was  included  in  the  general  pardon '• 
We  find  indeed  that  afterwards  he  was  in  custody  of 
tiMiSeqeant  at  Arms;  but  the  time  when  he  was  taken 
iato  custody  is  not  certain.  He  was  not  in  custody 
CB  Ae  IStb  of  Septenaber,  for  that  day  a  list  of  the 
prisooen  in  custody  of  the  Seijeant  at  Arms  was  ,read 
in  the  House,  and  Milton  is  not  among  them ;  aqd  on 
the  19th  of  September  the  House  adjourned  to  the  6th 
of  Noremlber.  It  is  most  probable  therefore  that  after 
the  Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed,  and  aftier  the  House 
had  a<{jouraed,  he  came  out  of  his  concealment,  and 
was  afterwards  taken  into  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at 


tma.  geod  aadmri^,  that  his  R.  Lives  of  the  PoeU,  ecL  1794. 

tnmiB  made  a  mock-funeral  for  As  to  the  calumny  which  War- 

imi    and  that  when   matters  ton  disooyered  in  the  Hpldan 

w— -lilded  m  his  favour,  and  Miscellany,  it  is  not  only  impro- 

the  afiur  was  known,  the  king  bable  in  itself,  but  rests  upon  no 

fciighfd  heartily  at    the  tridc.  authority.  It  cones  through  two 

HilFarlcM.  nameless  individuals  to  an  ano- 

TUi  aoooont  is  given  b^  an  nymous  pamphleteer,  who  ap- 


lately  broaght  to  light  pears  evidently  diqxMed  to  lioel 

'MUtaOg    Latin    Secretary    to  Milton.    E. 
''Cramwell,  distinguished  b^  his        *  Philips  says  expressly,  that 

"^  vfiliDga  in  fiivpur  of  the  rights  Milton  w#s  excepted,  and  ^" 


"  Old  liberties  of  the  people,  pre-  qualified  from  bearing  any  office. 

"tended  to  be  dead,  and  had  a  But  1  find  Goodwm  ttid  Ph.  Nye 

*  f^dip  f un«ral  procession.   The  the  minister  excepted  in  the  Act, 

"uDg  applauded  his  policy  in  but  Milton  not  named.    How- 

^eseanin;^   the   punishment  of  ever,  he  obtained  a  special  pardon 

'dsflUb  fay  a  seasoi^le  shew  of  in  December,  l660,whidi  passed 

^  dyinff.**    Cunningham's    His-  the  privy  seal,  but  not  the  great 

^0fQitatBrilain«vol,i.pi.l4.  seal.    Mcdime. 


\ . . 
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Iby  virtue  of  the  former  order  of  the  House  of 

ftons :  hut  we  cannot  find  that  he  was  prosecuted 

1  Attorney  General,  nor  was  he  continued  id  cua- 

fery  long:  for  on  Saturday  the  15lh  of  December, 

It  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commoos,  that 

lilton  now/  in  custody  of  the  Seijeant  at  Arms 

I  be  forthwith  released,  paying  his  fees;  and  od 

Ly  the    17th    of  December,  a  complaint  being 

■hat  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  had  demanded  excessive 

r  his  imprisonment,  it  was  reterred  to  the  coiD- 

lof  privileges  and  elections  to  examine  tbisbusi- 

ftnd  to  call  Mr.  Milton  and  the  Seijeant  before 

pnd  to  determine  what  was  fit  to  be  given  to  the 

Jit  for  his  fees  in  this  case;  so  courageous  was  he 

Itimes  in  defence  of  liberty  against  all  tbe-en- 

Iments  of  power,  and  though  a  prisoner,  would 

:   treated    like   a   freeborn    Englishman.      This 

3  to  be  the  matter  of  feet,  as  it  may  be  collected 

■  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

Irtly  from  Rennet's  Historical  Register:  and  the 

ley  of  the  government    was    surely  very  great 

B3  him,  considering  the  nature  of  his  offences; 

lugh  he  was  not  one  of  the  King's  judges  and 

rers,  yet   he   contributed    more  to   murder   his 

Iter  and  reputation  than  any  of  them  all :  and  to 

nerefore  could  it  be  owing,  that  he  was  treated  with 

knity,  and  was  so  easily  pardoned  ?  It  is  certain, 

was  not  wanting  powerful  intercession  for  him 

Council  and  in   Parliament.     It  is  said  that 

iary  Morrice  and  Sir  Thomas  Claigis  greatly  &>■ 

him,  and  exerted  their  interest  in  his  behalf; 

3  old  friend  Andrew  Marvel,  member  of  Pariia- 
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ment  for  Hull,  formed  a  considerable  party  for  him  in 

the  House  of  Commons;  and  neither  was  Charles  the 

■  ^^  ...  •    .  ,  ■ . 

Second  (as  Tolandsays)  such  an  enemy  to  the  Muse8» 
as  to  require  his  destruction.  But  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  obtaining  Milton's  pardon  was  Sir  William 
Davenant,  out  of  gratitude  for  Milton's  having  pro* 
cured  his  release,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  1650. 
It  was  life  foi*  life.  Davenant  Had  been  saved  by 
Milton's  interest,  and  in  return  Milton  was  saved  at 
Davenant's  intercession.  This  story  Mr.  Richardson 
relates  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pope ;  and  Mr.  Pope 
bad  it  from  Betterton  the  femous  actor,  who  wais  first 
brought  upon  the  stage  and  patronized  by  Sir  William 
Davenant,  and  might  therefore  derive  the  knowledge  of 
this  transaction  from  the  fountain*. 

Milton  having  thus  obtained  his  pardon,  and  being 
set  at  liberty  again,  took  a  house  in  Holbom  near  Red 
Lion  Fields;  but  he  removed  soon  into  Jewen-street 
near  Aldersgate-street:  and  while  he  lived  there,  being 
in  his  fifty-third  or  fiffy-fourth  year,  and  blind  and  in- 
6nn,  and  wanting  somebody  better  than  servants  to 
tend  and  look  after  him,  he  employed  his  friend  Dr» 
Paget  to  choose  a  proper  consort  for  him ;  and  at  his 
recommendation  married  his  third  vnfe,  Elizabeth  Min- 
shul,  of  a  gentleman's  family  in  Cheshire,  and  related 
to  Dr.  Paget.  It  is  said  that  an  offer  was  made  to 
Milton,  as  well  as  to  Tfaurloe,  of  holding  the  same 
place  of  Secretary  under  the  King,  which  he  had  dis- 

'  Mr.    Malone   says,    *'  That  "  This  is  Richardson's  assertion 

"Milton  saved  Davenant  is  at-  '' niierely.*'    Richardson  however 

"tested  by  Aubrey  and  by  Wood  had  traced  die  story  almost  up 

"  from  him ;  but  none  of  them  to  Davenant  himself.    £. 
"  ittf  that  Davenantsaved  Milton. 
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with  so  much  integrity  and  ability  under 
[veil;  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  it,  though  the 

ssed  his  compliance;  "  Thou  art  in  the  right," 
"  you,  as  other  women,  would  ride  in  your  ' 

h;  for  me,  my  aim  is  to  live  and  die  an  honest 
What  is  more  certain  is,  that  in  1661  he 
■led  his  Accidence  commenced  Grammar,  and  a 
If  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  entitled  Aphorisms  of  State; 
1658  he  had  published  another  piece  of  Sir  Walter 
|h  entitled  the  Cabinet  Council  discabinated, 

he  printed  from  a  manuscript,  that  had  Iain 
lyears  in  his  hands,  and  was  given  him  for  a  true 
py  a  learned  man  at  his  death,  who  had  collected 
\  such  pieces:  an  evident  sign,  that  he  thought  it 
can  employment,  nor  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
I,  to  be  an  editor  of  the  works  of  great  aadi(»s*. 
\  while  he  lived  in  Jewen-street,  that  Elwood  the 

(as  we  learn  from  the  history  of  his  life  written 
I  own  hand)  was  first  introduced  to  read  to  him ; 

ng  wholly  lost  his  sight,  he  kept  always  some- 
lor  other  to  perform  that  office,  and  usually  the 
I  some  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he 

I  kindness,  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  im- 


:  fact  is  mentioned    by 
;  and  rests  upon  aa- 

which  seems  to  be  deci- 
Bichardson  received  it  from 

iendyshe,  (ii  grandson  I 
lof  the  Protector's,)  who 
■inmate  in  Milton's  house, 
Jo  had  heard  it  mentioned 
Runily.  Symmotu. 
I  observed  by  Mr.  Malone, 
lilton's  pubhcation  of  an 
this  period  gives 


some  countenance  to  a  traditioa, 
recorded  by  Velden  in  hie  cob- 
tinuation  of  Langbaine'a  BCcoont 
of  tlie  Dramatic  Poeti,  8to.  I69S, 
that  Milton,  aPter  the  ReatoratioD, 
kept  a  school  at  or  near  Green- 
wich. But  the  remarkable  caie, 
witb  which  hi*  biographera  havs 
mentioned  the  houses  in  which 
he  successively  resided,  (eems  to 
make  this  truition  vny  impra- 
bable.     E. 
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jme  bim  in  his  learning.  Elwood  was  recommended 
to  lum  by  Dr.  Paget,  and  went  to  his  bouse  eveiry 
afiemoon  except  Sunday,  and  read  to  him  such  books 
ioAe  Latin  tongue,  as  Milton  thought  proper.  And 
Hilton  tbld  him,  that  if  he  would  have  the  benefit  of 
tbe  Latin  tongue,  not  only  to  read  and  understand 
Latin  authors,  but  to  converse  with  foreigners  either 
dmnd  or  at  home,  he  must  learn  the  foreign  pronunci- 
atioD:  and  he  instructed  him  how  to  read  accordingly'. 
And  having  a  curions  ear;  he  understood  by  my  tone, 
flijs  Ehrood,  when  I  understood  what  I  read,  and 
^'riten  I  did  not ;  and  he  would  stop  me,  and  examine 
^,  and  open  the  most  difficult  passages  to  me.    But 

• 

It  was  not  long  after  his  third  marriage,  that  he  left 
Jewen-street,  and  removed  to  a  house  in  the  Artillery 
Walk  leading  to  Bunhill  Fields^:  and  this  was  his  last 
stage  in  this  world;  he  continued  longer  in  this  house 
Aan  he  had  done  in  any  other,  and  lived  here  to  his 
^ng  day:  only  when  the  plague  began  to  rage  in 
London  in  1665,  he  removed  to  a  small  house  at  St. 
G3e8  Chalfont  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  Elwood 
1^  taken  for  him  and  his  family;  and  there  he  re- 
mained during  that  dreadful  calamity;  but  after  the 
rickness  was  Over,  and  the  city  was  cleansed  and  made 


*  Elwood  mentions  that  he 
PoDoaiiced  the  Latin  c  like  the 
fil^lisb  cA,  and  sc  as  sh,  upon 
«ldb  BoQi  lemarks,  questa  par- 
Msita  mostrm  che  Milton  pro* 
■Kkvm  Ia  lingna  Latina  come 
i  fiaUani  e  particolamiente  i 
tiwii  tilinpo,  E. 
,  *IlMdfeumftanoeofhislodg- 

Ztat  tome  intermediate  time* 
r  be  left  Jewin  Street,  with 


Millington  the  celebrated  auc- 
tioneer, who  was  accustomed  to 
lead  his  venerable  inmate  by  the 
hand  when  he  walked  in  the 
streets,  is  mentioned  by  Richard- 
son on  the  testimony  of  a  person^ 
who  was  acouainted  with  Milton^ 
and  who  haa  frequently  met  him 
abroad  with  his  condactor  and 
host.    Symmont. 
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I  habitable  again,  he  returned  to  his  house  in 

great  work  of  Paradise  Lost  bad  principally 

;d  his  thoughts  for  some  years  past,  and  was 

lorapleted.     It  is  probable,  that  his  first  design 

ting  an  epic  poem  was  owing  to  his  coDver- 

at  Naples  with  tbe  Marquis  of  Villa  about 

and  his  famous  poem  of  the  deliveiy  of  Je- 

;  and  in  a  copy  of  verses  presented  to  that 

in  before  he   \e(t    Naples,  he  intimated   his 

ion  of  fixing  upon  King  Arthur  for  his  hero'. 

jn  an  eclogue,  made  soon  after  his  return  to  £ng- 

pon  the  death  of  his  friend  and  school-fellow 
:ti,  he  proposed  the  same  design  and  the  same 
:t,  and  declared  his  ambition  of  writing  something 

native  language,  which  might  render  his  name 
lous  in  these  islands,  though  he  sliould  be  obscure 
■glorious  to  the  rest  of  the  world  **.     And  in  Other 

(f  his  works,  after  he  had  engaged  in  the  contro- 

cf  the  times,  he  still  promised  to  produce  some 
poem  or  other  at  a  fitter  season;  but  it  doth  not 

■  that  he  had  then  determined  upon  the  subject* 

ing  Arthur  had  another  fate,  bang  reserved  fiw 
;n  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.     The  first  hint  of 


I.  Symmons  remarks,  thai 

w  liad  been  circulated  of 

'3  linving  fallen  under  the 

ling  disease.     And  he  cites 

linteresting  letter  to  Peter 

lach,  occasioned  by  this  re- 

Isee  Pr.  W.  ii,  586.  ed, 

E. 

!   Mr.  Walton's  note  on 


''  The  reader  should  ccHimlt 
the  Preface  to  the  lecond  btxA 
o?lhe  Reason  of  Church  Gmem* 
ntal,  from  ''  Concerning  there- 
"  fore  this  wiyward  subject"  to 
the  end.  vol  i.  p.  61—65.  ed. 
1753.  This  passage  gives  tlw 
fullest  insL^hl  into  Milton'i  hopM 
and  intentions.     E. 
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Piradtse  Lost  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  nn 
Italian  tragedy^;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  first  designed 


'  The  Drama  alluded  to  is  the 
Jian  of  Giovanai  Battista  An- 
ifabi,   son    of  the  celebrated 
«tRM  Isabella  Andreini.   (See 
fiifles  Dietiooary,  Art  Andre- 
U.)  G.  B.  Andreini  was  bom 
^  Florence  in  1578 ;  he  was  also 
^  actor  of  some  repute^  and 
^ttbor  of  aboot  thirty  poems  and 
Comedies.    (See  Count  Mazzu- 
tUlTs  WOK  on  the  writers  of 
'4Uv.)  The  Adamo  was  printed 
^  Milan  in  l6l3>  and  again  in 
1S17-     It  is  like  the  mysteries 
^  our  early  stage,  and  belongs 
to  that  class  of  dramas  founded 
on  the  Scriptuie  which  the  Ita- 
lians caQ  Eappresentaxicmi.  (See 
RoItirsLifeoCMilton.)  Whether 
Miltim  ever  saw  k  or  not,  is 
mere  mptter  of  oooiecture.   Vol- 
taire first  started  toe  notion  that 
WUaa  was  indebted  to  it  for  the 
idea  of   Paradise  Lost,  in  his 
Eaaay  on    Epic  Poetrv,   17^7. 
Mr.  UaqtIc^  has  pursued  the  idea 
m  lus  CoMfectures  on  the  origin  of 
Ik  Paradue  Loti,  annexed  to 
bb  Life  of  Milton.     In  the  pas- 
ties whidi  Mr.  Hayley  has  ex- 
tracted from  the  Adamo  I  can 
tnoe  no  resemblance  to  the  Pa« 
ndise  Lost;  but  in  the  analysis 
vUdi  he  has  given  of  the  drama 
dkere  appears  more  resemblance 
la  IfittoD's  plans  for  dramas  or 
■aiditics  on  the  same  subject 
tkan  woold  have  been  to  be  ex- 
paded«  periuups,  if  Milton  had 
Mver  seen  Anareini's  work.  That 
ths  idea  of  writing  an  epic  poem 
w  the  fidl  of  Adam  was  first 
*<>88c>ted  to  Milton  by  the  pre- 
fcce  tothc  Scena  Tragka  dt Adamo 
td  £oa  of  Troilo  Lancetta,  printed 
VOL.  I. 


at  Vei^ce  in  1644,  and  which 
Mr.  Hayley  has  e^iven  together 
with  an  analysis  m  the  drama  in 
his  Appendix,  seems  extremely 
visionary.  But  it  is  hot  impro- 
bable that  MUton  was  acquainted 
with  Marino's  Strage  de  gU  inno* 
centi  (see  note  on  the  Mansus, 
V.  11.)  and  with  the  if  i^Wisui^  of 
Erasmo  Valvasone,  Vemce,  1 590. 
And  it  is  curious  that  the  latter 
work,  which  is  formed  expressly 
on  the.  rebellion  of  the  Apostate 
Spirits,  attributes  to  them  the 
invention  of  artillery.  But  it 
may  be  said  of  thes6,  and  a  long 
list  of  Italian,  Spani^;  and  Poi- 
tuguese  works,  which  are  noticed 
by  Mr.  Hayley  and  Mr.  Todd, 
and  treat  of  the  same  or  similar 
subjects  with  the  Paradise  Lost, 
that  it  is  very  donbtfnl  whether 
Milton  ever  saw  most  of  them, 
or  made  use  of  any  of  them.  No 
one  has  vet  discovered  the  tra- 
gedy called  //  Paradiso  Perso, 
which  Dr.  Pearce  mentions  as 
having  afforded  the  fint  hint  of 
the  Paradise  Lost 

The  or^in  therefore  of  this 
great  poem  we  are  little  likely 
to  ascertain  with  any  thing  lilce 
certainty.  Whoever  wishes  to 
pursue  the  subject  may  read  Mr. 
Hayley's  Conjectures  above  no- 
ticed ;  Mr.  J.  CWalkei^s  ThoughU 
on  the  origin  of  Paradise  Lost, 
printed  with  his  Historical  Me- 
moir on  Italian  Tragedy,  4to. 
1799;  Mr.  Ounster's  Considera- 
tions  on  MHion*s  early  readings 
and  the  prima  stamina  qfhis  Pa- 
radise  Lost,  8vo.  1800;  and  Mr. 
Todd's  Inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
Paradise  Lost,  prefixed  to  his 
f 
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Lgedy  Mnwelf,  and  there  are  sevenl  plans  of  it^ 

Inn  of  a  tragedy  still  to  be  seeo  in  the  snthor's 

[nanuscript  preserved  in  the  library  of  Triaity 

je,  Cambridge.     And  it  is  probable  that  he  did 

Irely  sketch  out  the  plans,  but  also  wrote  some 

If  the  drama  itself.     His  nephew  Philips  infonns 

Bt  some  of  the  verses  at  the  begiDDing  of  Satan's 

,  addressed  to  the  sun  in  the  fourth  book,  were 

to  him  and    some  others  as  designed  for  the 

ling  of  the  tragedy,  several  years  beibre  the  poeia 

Begun :  and  Ta?axy  other  passages  might  be  pro- 

which  plainly  appear  to  have  been  ori^ndly 

led  for  the  scene,  and  are  not  so  properiy  of  the 

)  of  the  tragic  strain.     It  was  not  till  after  he 

Isengaged  from  the  Salmasiao  cootroveny,  which 

1656,  that  he  began  to  mould  the  Paradise 

In  its  present  form;  but  after  the  Restoration, 

ne  was  dismissed  from  public  business,  and  freed 

Lf  Milton's  Poems.     Mr. 
■ves  a  ButR  mnry  of  all  the 
^  of  this  kind. 
with  the  fanciful  question 

■origin,  or  firat  hint,  of  the  notes  on  hit  Poems.     But 

t  Lost,  is  much  mixed  up  there  was  nothing  like  plagiaiuw 

Vderatioii  of  Milton's  use  in  this  ;    and  indeed,  his  com- 

Jtalion  of  earlier  works,  inentators,  ind  the  ingenious  men 

Bst  probable  that  he  W39  who  have  been  named  above,  are 

luainted,  as  Mr.  Dunater  always  anxious  that  an  imputa- 

f,  with  Sfflcetter't  trans-  tion  of  this  kind  should  never. 

If  Du  Bartas;    and  that  for  a  niomtnt,  be  thrown  upon 

|seen  Staflbtda  Niobe,  as  Milton,  whose  originality,  tney 

d  suggests,  and  the  work  all  contend,  was  as  great  aa  his 

Of  the  fhameless  attempt  of 
Z.auJer  to  convict  him  of  pUgU- 
rism  ft  full  account  is  given  by 
liishop  Neirton  in  the  Postscript 
to  faradise  liOSt.     E. 


ira;"  and  he  made  the  ri^t 
:  of  learning  in  greatly  im- 
a  the  hints  of  othen. 


kglo-Saxon  poet  Cedtm 
Tjr.  Todd  <|uotcs  from 
L  History  of  the  Anglo- 
J  Milton's  great  learning 
I  made  him  acquainted 
well  as  the 
\i  otlier  writ- 


e  poverty  at 
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Snm  cmtioiveiBgr  of  wery  Juod*  be  proieciitQd  ;the  moA 
wuh  .cfciier  4kpf4iciitioQ.  l/h.  Philips  fdates  a  verj 
f^mt^fBbk  9isw^wl^w»  io  tbe  ^omposive  of  rtbif 
pg^n,  w|ii9b  ihe  3J^j)f9  he  had  reaspn  to  remember,  us  k 

wm  <t(M  hiv  by  MtttoA  bimself,  thsit  bis  mn  owor 
bifipVDr  floHfeijlibutifixHii  tb^  aiUmuid  ^^qMi/iOK  jU>  tbt 
¥9iwd5;wd'tb«$  wimt  Im  Attempted  at  ot|^  times  jn^ 
m>t  to  bip  m^9lkctifm$  though  be  courted  bis  6ncgr 
iiQvw  40  micbt  Mir*  Tolwd  imagwes  that  Philips 
m^  i»  «U!iiM((^  IP  fto  ^  iiKQe,  becaupe  ow  .nu^iort 

'mJmh^ni^^^mtiii^     km  twenti^  ji^^  fipoii 

tb^  <appiYi«cb  of  ^  jBpnogf  Mf^m^bb  tto  isay  iMt  tlie 
cwtMy,  as  if  be  tmild  4K>t  mafc«  jsi^  vwses  4o  his 
satisfaciioQ  jkUl  tb^  s^iisg  boguo :  and  M  a*^:^  AnttMr 
tbM:  a  judieipiia  firie»d  of  Mtttaa'»  ipformed  rbkayfthat 
b^  ocxmW  oevw  compQS!^  nn^  buit  iit  spripg  and  autiMmh. 
But  Mr,  RH^i^^w.QmnotCQmptfimid^  tbiit  dibsr  of 
Ihtse  McouQts  is  emctly  irue,  iW  4bat  a  jDSit  iwitb 
audi  a  w<«k  tnhis  bead  can  suspend  it  fyr  mx  m6ntl» 
together,  or  only  for  one ;  it  may  go  on  more  slowly, 
but  it  must  go  on : .  and  this  laying  ijt  aside  is  contrary 
to  ibttt  eagerness  to  finish  what  was  begun,  which  be 
says  was  his  temper  in  his  epistte  to  Deodati^  dated 
Sept.  9,  1687^.  After  all,  Mr.  Philips,  who  had  the 
penisal  of  the  poem  from  the  beginning,  by  twenty  or 
thirQr  verses  at  a  time,  as  it  was  composed,  and  having 
not  been  shown  any  for  a  considerable  while,  as  tbe 
summer  came  on,  inquired  of  the  author  the  reason  of 
ity  could  hardly  be  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  time: 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  poem  might  go  on 

^  See  the  note  on  v.  6.  EL  viL  In  Adventum  verifc    E. 
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sstoivlyki  Bumnier  tfaao  inotber  paitoafthe 

Ifor  Dotwitfaftaadin^  all  that  poets  nia,js»rof  the 

Ires  of  that  teasoa,  I  imagine  most  penonsfiod 

Ipeneooe,  that  lliey  can  compose  better  at  any 

ItifDe,  with  mote  facility  aod  with  more  s^Miit, 

nog  the  heat  and  laQguor  of  sumuier.    Wbeo- 

Ite  poem  was  wrote,  it  was  fioisbed  io  1665,  and 

f'ood  says  was  shown  to  him  that  same  year  at 

9  Chalftmt,  whither  Milton  had  retired  to  aroid 

;ue,  and  it  was  leot  to  him  to  peruse  it  and  give 

tt  of  it:  aod  cmisidering  the  diflkulties 

I  the  author  lay  under,  his  uneasiness  oa  accoimt 

public  EiSairB  and  his  own,  his  age  and  in- 

,  bis  gout  and  UindoesB,  his  not  being  in 

liBtancea  Vo  maiDtain  an  amanuensis,  but  <M^ed 

Ice  use  of  any  hand  diat  came  next  to  write  bis 

I  as  he  made  them,  it  is  really  wonderful,  diat  be 

1  have  the  spirit  to  undertake  such  a  voA,  and 

I  more,  tliat  he  should  ever  bring  it  to  perfecticm'. 


Bave  from  his  diuppunt- 

%  the  chtmge  of  the  dmet, 

tn  hii  own  private  loaees, 

fcbably  car«s  for  aubaiat- 

|i(t  for  his  family,  he  waa 

Ictiial  tcrrflT  of  bieing  >a- 

l(.'d,   niid   thouffh  he  bad 

the  tiilonsoftheiaw,  he 

e  had  made  himielf  ens- 

indanct.     He  waa  io 

e    would    lie  awake 

I  night).     He    then   kept 

uA  private  u  he  could. 

r.  TaiicriMl  Robinton  had 

I  rrlntion  of  Miltoii'a,  Mr. 

1  nf   the    Temple.     And 

vhnt  ia  iiitirxted  by  him- 


■elf,  P.  L.  vil  «6. 
On  evil  dsf  ■  though  fillen,  and  ctit 

In  4aTkn«  and  irilh  dangen  com* 

put  round, 
And  •olKudt. 
RichardsoH,  Remartt,  p.  xdv. 

Dr.  Symmons  obaerves  th^ 
these  apprehensions  were  not 
those  of  a  weak  mind,  or  feh 
without  sufficient  cause;  bitt 
were  fully  justified  by  the  fate  of 
Ludlow,  pursued  with  daggers 
into  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  and 
by  the  murders  tyt  Dorislaus  and 
of  Aschnm  at  the  Hague  and  at 
Madrid.    E. 
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Aod  after  the  poem  was  finished,  still  new  diffictddes 

retuded  the  publication-  of  it.    It  was  in  danger  of 

Mng  suppressed  through  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  the 

Uceoser,  who  took  exception  at  some  pbssages^  and 

particularly  at  that  noble  simile,  in  the  first  book,  of 

f    the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  in  Which  he  fancied  that  hc' had 

(facoveied  treason.     It  was  with  difficulty  too  that  the 

80th(N^  could  sell  the  copy ;  dnd  he'  sold  it  at  last  only 

for  fi?e  pounds,  but  was  to  receive  five  pounds  more 

after  the  s^  of  ISOO  of  the  first  imprtesion,  suid  five 

pounds  more  after  die  sale  of  as  many  of  the  second 

RDpression,  and  five  more  after  the  sale  of  as  many  of 

the  third,  and  the  number  of  each  impression  was  not 

to  exceed  1600.     And  what  a  poor  consideration  was 

this  for  mich  an  inestimable  performance!  and  how 

much  m^re  do  others  get  by  the  works  of  great  authors, 

tbao  the  auAon  themselves!  This  original  contract 

with  Samuel  Simmons  the  printer  is  dated  April  S7» 

1667i  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonson  the  book- 

sdler,  as  is  likewise  the  manuscript  of  the  first  book 

copied  fair  for  the  press,  with  the  Imprimatur  by 

TJKMnas   Tomkyns,  <diaplain  to   the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury :  so  that  though  Milton  was  forced  to  make 

QBe  of  different  hands  to  write  his  verses  from  time  to 

time  as  he  had  occasion,  yet  we  may  suppose  that  the 

copy  for  the  press  was  written  all,  or  at  least  each  book, 

i)j  the  same  hand.     The  first  edition  in  ten  books  was 

iniited  in  a  small  quarto ;  and  before  it  could  be  dis- 

(QKd  of,  had  three  or  more  different  title-pages  of  the 

yew  1667, 1668,  and  1669  °*.    The  first  sort  was  with- 

"  There  were  five  of  these  dif-    this  time  was  advertised  plainly 
faoit  tiik-paffes.    The  book  at    but  neatly  bound  at  the  price  of 
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^  name  of  SimtMOi  the  printer,  and  began  with 
immMKuely  fbllowiog  the  tHIe-page,  wkboM 
bament,  or  prefece,  or  tMia  of  ermta :  to  others 
ixed  a  short  adTertisement  of  the  printer  to 
r  concorhiog  tbe  a^oinent  and  the  reason  why 
km  rhymes  not;  and  then  foHowed  the  argvment 
I  hdcdts,  and  the  preface  ooncenii^  Ae 
f  verse,  and  the  table  of  ermta:  otben  ag&ia  had 
himent,  and  the  pie&ee,  uid  the  taUe  of  ensta, 
t  that  short  advertiMtnent  of  the  printer  to  dtt 
:  and  this  was  fill  the  (fifierebce  between  Aem, 
I  now  and  then  of  &  point  or  a  letter,  which  weie 
I  as  the  sheets  were  printing  off.  So  tfaat,  not- 
kncling  these  Tariations,  there  was  still  only  one 
Mfaon  in  qnarto;  and  tw6  years  alonst  daape^ 
1 1 900  copies  could  be  sold,  or  before  the  author 
lititled  to  his  second  five  pounds,  for  which  Ms 
t  is  still  in  being,  and  is  dated  Aptil  96,  1669. 
Ithis  wai  probably  all  tiiat  he  received;  for  be 
^ot  to  ejijoy  the  benefits  of  the  second  editton, 
I  was  not  published  till  tbe  year  1674»  and  tint 
kear  he  died.  Tbe  second  edition  was  pvintsd 
Bmall  odftvoi  and  was  corrected  by  the  ambor 
If,  and  the  number  of  books  Was  augmented  fiom 
1  twelve,  with  tbe  addition  of  some  few  vemes: 
lis  alteration  Was  n»de  with  great  judgment,  not 
\  sake  of  such  a  fanciful  beauty  as  resembling  the 
r  of  books  in  the  ^neid,  but  for  the  more  r^;ular 
ttion  of  the  poetu,  because  the  seventh  and  tenth 
Iwere  belbre  too  long,  and  are  tooM  fitly  divided 

■iiuiCR.    SeeCUvel'sCa-    in  England  fh>m  1666  to  l&tS. 
|of  all  the  booka  parted    FoL  hand.  1673-    TaU. 
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•db  ialo  two.    The  third  editioQ  wat  puUialMd  iq 

JfifBf  and  it  ap^ttn  that  Mflkm  had  left  hi9  lemaiaiog 

r%ht  in  the  copy  to  hia  widow^  and  she  agreed  iidtli 

SimiDODS  the  pnotet  to  accept  eight  pounds  in  fall  of 

all  demanda,  and  her  lecdpt  for  th€  inoney  19  dated 

Deoomber  3I9 1680.    But  a  little  before  this  Si^mom 

had  oovenanted  to  assigB  the  whole  right  of  copy  to 

BiabaaoB    Aylmef    the    hocd^eller   for   tweoty-fiv^ 

pounda;  and  Ayhner  afterwards  sold  it.  to  old  Jacob 

ToQBOo  at  two  different  times,  one  hatf  on  the  17th  of 

August  16839  and  the  other  half  on  the  34th  of  March 

1690»  with  a  considerable  advance  of  the  price:  and 

except  one  tomfk  of  it  which  has  been  assigned  to  se- 

Teral  pefaons^  his  family  have  eiqoyed  the  right  of  copji 

e?a  ainoe.    By  the  last  assignment  it  appears  that  the 

book  waa  growing  into  repute  and  rising  in  valuaticHi) 

and  to  what  perveraeness  could  it  be  oyntig  that  it  was 

not  better  reoeived  at  firat?  We  conceive  there  were 

frioeipdly  two  reasons;  the  pr^udices  against  the 

•udKW  OD  account  of  his  principles  and  party ;  and 

aany  no  doubt  were  ofiended  with  the  novelty  of  a 

poem  Aat  waa  not  in  rhyme.     Kymer,  who  was  a 

ndoubted  critic  in  those  days,  would  not  so  much  as 

dow  it  to  be  a  poem  on  this  account;  and  declared 

aar  i^nst  Milton  as  well  as  against  Shakespeare;  and 

Anatened  that  he  would  write  reflections  upon  the 

Foafise  Lioat,  which  some  (says  he*")  are  pleased  to 

cdl  a  poem,  and  would  assert  rhyme  against  the  slender 

iiphistry  wherewith  the  authw  attacks  it.    And  such 

a  man  as  Bishop  Burnet  maketh  it  a  sort  of  objection 

'  Ste  Rjmer's  TragedUi  of  the  latt  age  considered,  p.  143. 
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to  Milton^  thdt  he  affected  to  write  in  blank   vene 
without  rhyme.  And  the  same  reason  induced  Drydeil 
to  turn  the  principal  parts  of  Paradise  Lost  into  iiiyme 
in  his  Opera  called  the  State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of 
Man;  to  tag  his  Knes,  as  Milton  himself  expressed  it^ 
alluding  to  the  fiashion  then  of  wearing  tags  of  metal  at 
the  end  of  their  ribbons.     We  are  told  indeed  by  Mr. 
Richardson,  that  Sir  George  Hungerford,  an  andeot 
member    of  parliament,    told    him,    that    Sir    John 
Denham  came  into  the  House  one  morning  with  a 
sheet  of  Paradise  Lost  wet  from  the  press  in  his  hand; 
and  being  asked  what  he  had  there,  said  that  he  had 
part  of  the  noblest  poem  that  ever  was  writt^i  in  any 
language  or  in  any  age.     However  it  is  certain  that 
the  book  was  unknown  till  about  two  years  after,  when 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  produced  it,  as  Mr.  Richardson  was 
informed  by  Dr.  Tancred  Robinson  the  physician,  who 
had  heard  the  story  often  from  Fleetwood  Shephard 
himself,  that  the  Earl  in  company  with  Mr.  Shephaid, 
looking  about  for  books  in  Little  Britain,  accidentally 
met  with  Paradise  Lost;  and  being  surprised  at  some 
passages  in  dipping  here  and  there,  he  bought  it.    The 
bookseller  begged  his  Lordship  to  speak  in  its  favour  if 
he  liked  it,  for  the  impression  lay  on  his  hands  as  waste 
paper.     The  Earl  having  read  it  sent  it  to  Dryden, 
who  in   a  short  time  returned  it  with  this   answer, 
"This  man  cuts  us  ail  out  and  the  ancients  too*^.** 


*  it  appears  that  Denham  was  I^Te  of  Milton,  ed.  2.  p.  1 1&  1 17- 

never  in  Parliament     See  Mr.  Richardson's  accounts,  however, 

Ma]one*s  objections  to  this  and  may  be  substantially  true,  not- 

the  preceding  account  oFllichard-  withstanding  some  partial  inac- 

son'sj'nhisLife  of  Dryden,  1800,  curacies.     Mr.  Malone  seems  to 

vol.  i.  p.  112,  &c.  cited  by  Todd,  assume   that  the  bookseller  in 
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Diydeir^s  epigram  upon  Milton  is  too  well  known  to 
be  repeated;  and  those  Latin  verses  by  Dr.  Barrow  the 
phymctao,  and  die  English  ones  by  Andrew  Marvel, 
Esq.  usually   prefixed   to  the  Paradise  Lost,  were 
written  before  the  second  edition,  and  were  published 
widi  It.     But  still  the  poem  was  not  generally  known 
and  esteemed,  nor  met  with  the  deserved  applause,  till 
after  the  edition  in  folio,  which  was  published  in  1688 
by  subscription.     The  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his 
Essay  on  poetry  prefers  Tasso  and  Spenser  to  Milton : 
and  it  is  related  in  the  life  of  the  witty  Earl  of  Ro> 
cheater,  that  he  had  no  notion  of  a  better  poet  than 
Cowley.    In  1686,  or  thereabout.  Sir  William  Temple 
published  the  second  part  of  his  Miscellanies,  and  it 
may  surprise  any  reader,  thai  in  his  Essay  on  poetry 
he  taketh  no  notice  at  all  of  Milton ;  nay  he  saith  ex- 
pressly, that  after  Ariosto,   Tasso,  and   Spenser,  he 
knoweth   none  of  the  modems  who  have  made  any 
achievements  in  heroic  poetry  worth  recording.     And 
Mrfaat  can  we  think,  that  he  had  not  read  or  heard  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  or  that  the  author^s  politics  had  preju- 
diced him  against  his  poetry?  It  was  happy  that  all 
great  men  were  not  of  his  mind.     The  bookseller  was 
advised  and  encouraged  to  undertake  the  folio  edition 
by  Mr.  Sommers,  afterwards  Lord  Sommers,  who  not 
only  subscribed  himself,  but  was  zealous  in  promoting 
tbe  subscription :  and  in  the  list  of  subscribers  we  find 
tome  of  the  most  eminent  names  of  that  time,  as  the 
hA  of  Dorset,   Waller,  Dryden,  Dr.  Aldrich,  Mr. 

Ude  Mtain  was  proprietor  of  certain  that  almost  the  whole  of 

Alwholeimpre88ion;ne  might  the  first    impression   was    sold 

7 1      ^  have  engaged  to  dispose  of  within  two  years  from  the  time 

a  I      *  yvx  of  it  fiut  it  is  at  all  events  of  publication.     E. 
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Atteibttfy,  and  among  the  real  Sir  Roger  Lestrange^ 
thougb  he  had  formeiiy  written  a  pieee  entitled  No 
blind  Guides,  Sec.  against  Milton's  Notes  uponi  Dr. 
Griffith's  sermon  P.    There  were  two  editions  moce  in 


'  MjBtteT  biottraphcts  bare  yety 
nocettfuUy  sbewn  tlut  the  oooi- 
plaints  of  tne  ori|^naI  unpopuU- 
riQr  <>f  the  Pkuradife  Lost  ham 
been  without  foundation,  or,  at 
the  leasty  have  been  greatly  ex- 
4ggtfiiad.  Dr.  Johnion  bin  se* 
veral  judidoua  observations  on 
Ae  proof  df  the  etriy  estimation 
of  Ae  poem  aiiaBig  from  the  ads 
itself.  ''  The  sale,  if  it  be  con- 
''  sidered,  will  justify  the  poUie. 
'' . . .  The  call  ibr  booka  was  not 
^  in  Milton's  age  what  it  is  at 
**  present. . . .  1%  jprove  the  pau- 
*'  city  of  readers^  it  may  be  saffi- 
^  dent  to  remark,  that  the  na- 
*'tion  had  been  aatisfied  from 
"  1623  to  1664,  that  is,  fortv-one 
'*  yean,  with  only  two  edStions 
'*  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare^ 
''  which  probably  did  not  to- 
**  gedier  make  onethonaand  eo- 
'^pies.  The  sale  of  thirteen 
*^  myidred  copies  of  ibe  Paradise 
Tioat  in  two  years,  in  of^xsitioa 
to  so  much  recent  enmity,  and 
to  a  style  of  versification  new 
to  all  and  disgusting  to  many« 
was  an  uncommon  example  of 
^  the  prevalence  of  genius.  The 
demand  did  not  immediately 
increase;  for  many  more  readers 
than  were  supphed  at  first  die 
nation  did  not  afford/*  IJfe  of 
Millon,  Hence  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  E«  Philipahad  grounds 
for  his  assertion,  when  in  an 
artide  on  his  BroUier  in  his  The- 
etrum  Poetarum,  printed  the  year 
after  Milton's  death,  he  dedares  (as 
Mr.  Hayley  remarks)  that  ''many 
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"  both  learned  and  judido»  p» 
'<  sons**  are  of  oipinion  that  Mil- 
ton was  "  the  ezactest  of  heroic 
*•  poeu,  eitbet  of  the  andlsnia  m 
"  moderns,  either  of  out  own  os 
"  whatever  naUdn  else.'' 

Mr.  Todd  dbaervea,  Aaft  Dij* 
den*s  Fteiace  to  his  State  of  In- 
nocence  appeared  almost  luiuei* 
diately  after  the  da^  of  MiltaSh 
and  in  this  the  Paradise  Lost  ia 
described  aa  ^  midonbtedl j  one 
of  the  greatest,  moat  noble,  and 
most  sublime  poems,  which 
either  Aia  age  cr  naden  fane 
produced."  ^bnong  other  early 
notices  and  oommendatiooa  of 
Paradise  Loafe,  Mr.  Todd  poima 
out  a  Translation  of  the  first  Book 
into  Latin,  which  appeared  m 
1635.  And  befiMre  thia  tine,  Mr. 
Godwin  observes,  it  had  been 
commended  b^  die  TM»  f£ 
Buckinghamshire,  and  in  Lord 
Roscommon's  Essay  on  tnndafed 
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In  the  space  indeed  of  little 
more  than  eleven  years,  as  Dr. 
Symmons  calculate8!»4500  copjaa 
were  purchased  by  different  in- 
dividuals; and  before  the  ex* 
piration  of  twenty  years  the  poem 
passed  through  six  edUtions,  "  a 
**  circumstance,**  he  continvea, 
''  which  abundantly  proves  that 
''  it  was  not  destitute  of  popnla- 
''  rity  before  it  obtained  ita  fidl 
*'  and  final  dominion  over  die 
*'  public  taste  from  the  patrom^^ 
'« of  Somers,  and  still  more  from 
**  the  critidsm  of  Addison.**    £• 
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fofioy  one  I  thkik  in  t693>  the  othct  iB  1695^  MAiicb 

WIS  the  sixtk  editlctt;  fos  the  poem  wM  now  so  weV 

leodtedr  tbBt  notwithstanding  the  price  of  it  wis  fom 

timee  graater  thui  befere^  the  sale  increased  double  the 

nombor  erery  year;  as  the  bookseller^  who  should  besi 

kiMnw,  has  iDfonned  us  in  his  dedication  of  the  smaUer 

editioDS  to  Lofd  Sommeis*    Since  that  time  not  only 

noiooa  editions  have  been  printed^  but  aba  variouA 

notes  and  translatiods.    .The  first  person  who  wrote 

ateotatieiis  upoa  Phradise  Lost  was  P.  H»  or  Patrick 

Hume^  of  whom  we  know  noithingy  unless  his  name 

may  lead  us  to  some  knowledge  of  hia  country,  but  he 

baa  tibe  merit  of  being  the  first  (as  I  say)  who  wrote 

BOles  upon  Piaradise  Lost,  and  his  dotes  w^«  printed 

at  4ia  end  of  die  folio  e£tion  in  1695.   Mr.  Addison's 

Spectators  upon  flie  sufagect  contributed  not  a  little  to 

estebiisUii^  the  character,  and  ittustrating  the  beauties^ 

of  the  poem.    In  1739  appeared  Dr.  Benttey's  new 

edition  with  Holes::  and  the  year  following  Dr.  Pearce 

published  his  Review  of  the  text,  in  whidi  the  chief  of 

Dr.  fientley's  emendations  are  considered,  and  several 

(rther  emendations  and  observations  are  offered  to*  the 

puUic.   And  the  year  after  that  Messieurs  RichardsoUi 

fkther  and  son,  published  their  Explanatory  notes  and 

raiari(s»    The  poem  has  been  also  trandated  into 

Kveral  languages,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch ; 

ind  proposals  have  been  made  fot  translating  it  into 

Gtedc.    The  Dutch  translation  is  in  blank  verse,  and 

pnsied  at  Haerlem.  The  French  have  a  translation  by 

Hms^Dupr^de  St.  Maur;  but  nothing  showeth  the 

weakness  and  imperfection  of  their  language  more,  than 

^  they  have  few  or  no  good  poetical  versions  of  the 
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kt   poets;  ttiey    are   forced  to  translate  Hoiner, 

,  and  MilCOD  into  prose:  blank  rerse  their  Ian- 

Ihas  not  harmony  and  dignity  enough  to  support; 

■ragedies,   and    many   of  their  ccmedies,  are  in 

Rolli,   the    famous    Italian    master  here  id 

pd,  made  an  Italian  translation ;  and  Mr.  Richard-. 

3  son  saw  another  at  Florence  in  manuscript  by 

lamed    Abb6   Salvini,    the  same  who  translated 

Ion's  Cato  into  Italian.     One  William  Hc^  or 

lus  translated  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Rained, 

Imson  Agonistes  into  Latin  verse  in  1690;  but 

Irsion  is  very  unworthy  of  the  originals.     There 

tetter  translation  of  the  Paradise  Lost  by  Mr. 

ps  Power,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  Cam- 

,  the  first  book  of  which  was  printed  in  1691, 

le  rest  in  manuscript  is  in  the  library  of  that  C(^ 

1  The   learned    Dr.   Trapp  has  also  published  a 

Ition    into    Latin    verse ;   and    the    world    is    in 

lation  of  another,  that  will  surpass  all  the  rest,  by 

lliam  Dobson,  of  New  College  in  Oxford'.    So 

Monncron,  n  member  of  and  the  rest  in  175S.   This  being 

ialative  Body,  has  pub-  reputed  the  best  traniUdon,  Mr. 

version  of  the  Fcrndise  Dobson     received    a    thousand 

id,  whnt  is  of  more  con-  pounds,  which    bad   been   pro- 

s,    a  translation  of  our  posed    for   this   undertaking  io 

lie  has  juEt  been  given  to  1735  by  Mr.  Benson,  Auditw  of 

|r]d   by  L'Abb6   DeHUe.  the  Imprest.    Biogr.  Brit.  Art. 
Milton. 

ding  to  Oldfs  it  had  also        Inl7S6,thece1ebratedBichard 

islated  by  H.  de  Bocage  Dawes  published  propoaili  for 

rl.  Durand.     There  are  printing  by  subscription  a  Greek 

lerous  translations  of  the  version  of  the  first  book  of  Par. 

Lost  into  most  of  the  Lost.     He  g&ve  a  specimen  of 

i  of  Europe.     See  a  list  his  translation  of  B.  i.  from  v. 

annexed  to  Mr.  Todd's  S4()  to  S63,  which  Dr.  Birch  has 

Milton.     E.  preserved  in  liis  Life  of  Miltoa, 

first  six  books  were  pub-  p.  Ixr.  cd.  1753;  but  the  work 

it  Oxford  in  41o.  in  1750,  was  never  completed.     E. 
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that  by  .one  means  or  other  Milton  is  now  considered 
as  an  English  classic;  and  the  Paradise  Lost  is 
generally  esteemed  the  noblest  and  most  sublime  c^ 
modern  poems,  and  equal  at  least  to  the  best  of  the 
ancient;  the  honour,  of  this  country,  and  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  others  ! 

In   1670  he  published  his  History  of  Britain,  that 
part  especially    now  called  England.     He  began   it 
above  twenty  years  before,  but  was  frequently  inter* 
nipted  by  other  avocations ;  and  he  designed  to  have 
brought  it  down  to  his  own  times,  but  stopped  at  the 
Norman  conquest;  for  indeed  he  was  not  well  able  to 
pursue  it  any  farther  by  reason  of  his  blindness,  and  he 
was  engaged  in  other  more  delightful  studies ;  having  a 
genius  turned  for  poetry  rather  than  history.     Wheq 
his  History  was  printed,  it  was  not  printed  perfect  and 
entire;  for  the  licenser  expunged    several    passages^ 
which  reflecting  upon  the  pride  and  superstition  of  the 
Monks  in  the  Saxon  times,  were  understood  as  a  con^- 
cealed  satire  upon  the  Bishops  in  Charles  the  Second's 
reign.     But  the  author  himself  gave  a  copy  of  his  un- 
licensed papers  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  who,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  constantly  visited 
him:  and  in  1681  a  considerable  passage  which  had 
been  suppressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book 
was  published,  containing  a  character  of  the   Long 
Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines  in  1641,  which 
wag  inserted  in  its  proper  place  in  the  last  edition  of 
1738.     Bishop  Kennet  begins  his  Complete  History 
<)f  England  with  this  work  of  Milton,  as  being  the  best 
draught,  the  clearest  and  most  authentic  account  of 
those  early  times:  and  his  st^le  is  freer  and  easier  than 
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It  of  bis  other  works,  more  plain  and  simple,  less 
Ive  and  metaplioricad,  and  better  suited  to  the 
I  of  history,  has  enough  of  the  Latin  turn  and 
Eo  give  it  an  air  of  antiquity,  and  scanetimes  n»w 
Irprising  dignity  and  majesty. 
I670  likewise  his  Paradise  Regaiaed  and  Sbidsoii 
Btes  were  licensed  together,  but  were  Dot  pub- 
till  the  year  following*.     It  is  somewhat  ranarit> 
hat   these  two  poems  were  not    prioted    by 
Ins,  the  same  who  printed  the  Paradise  Lott,.but 
IM.  for  one  Starkey  in  Fleet-stieet:  and  wh»t 
I  induce   Milton   to  have    recourse   to   another 
'  was  it  because  the  former  was  not  enough 
laged  by  the  sale  of  Paradise  Lost  to  become  « 
■ser  of  the  other  copies  ?  The  first  thought  of 
?  Reined  was  owing  to  Elwood  the  quaker, 
jiimself  relates  the  occasion  in  the  history  of  his 
V^hen  MiltOD  had  lent  him  the  manuscript  of 
Ise  Lost  at  St.  Giles  Chalfont,  as  we  said  before, 
I  returned  it,  Miltmi  asked  him  how  he  liked  it* 
nat  he  thought  of  it:  "  Which  I  modestly,  but 
/  told  him,  says  Elwood ;  and  after  some  further 
burse  about  it,  I  pleasantly  said  to  him.  Thou 
I  said  much  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  what  basttbou 
fty  of  Paradise  Found  ?  He  made  me  do  uiBwer, 
Isat  some  time  in  a  muse;  then  broke  ofi*  that 
burse,  and  fell  upon  another  subject.*'     When 
1  afterwards  waited  upon  him  in  London,  Miltoo 
1  him  his  Paradise  Regained,  and  in  a  pleasant 
pid  to  him,  *'  This  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put 


e  price,  bound,  of  two 
aia  sixpence,    Clavel'a 


Catalogue,  167S.     Todd. 
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**  if  iato  taj'hetA  by  the  qittstioa  you  put  me  tti 
**  ChaKidt,  vhich  beftire  I  had  not  bought  of*."  b 
is  oommodly  seported,  that  Milton  himtelf  prefened 
^a  poem  to  the  Faradise  Lost;  but  bU  that  we  can 
asKrt  upon  good  authority  is,  Ifaat  he  could  not  endtne 
to  hear  this  poeni  cried  down  so  much  as  it  nras,  in  ' 
oomparison  -nith  the  other".  For  certBinfy  it  ii  very 
worthy  of  die  author,  end  oontfaty  to  what  Mr.  Tdand 
■dates,  Milton  may  be  seen  in  Paradise  Regaioed  «• 
wellse  in  Paradtae  Lost;  if  H  is  inferior  in  poetiy,! 
know  JHrt  vbetber  it  is  not  superior  in  sentiment;  of  it 
isiless  descriptiTe,  it  is  more  a^ameptatiTe;  if  it  doth 
■at  ■oraethnes  riie.sobigh,  neither  doth  it  ever  sink  so 
ktw;  and  it  has  not  met  with  the  approbation  it  de> 
serves,  only  because  it  has  not  been  inove  read  and 
oonsidend.  His  subject  indeed  is  «OBfined,  and  bt 
has  a  nanow  foundation  to  build  upon ;  :but  he  has 
nised  as  noble  a  superstructure,  as  such  Jitde  room  and 
rach  scanty  materials  would  sllow.  The  great  beautif 
•f  it  is  the  contrast  between  die  two  chancten  of  dbe 
Xempter  and  our  Saviour,  the  artful  soi^iistiy  and 
•pecious  inainuations  of  the  one  lefiited  by  the  strong 
KBK  aad  manly  eloquenoe  of  the  oth^:.  This  poem 
hw  also  been  translated  into  Frendi  togeUur  yndi 
■one  otb«-  pieces  of  Milton,  Lyctdes,  L'AU^td,  U 

<  Tt  Menu  probable  that  the  Life  of  Millon,  p.  613.  ed.  Sd. 

htdiw  R^^cd  wm  both  bt-  E. 

m   wd    condudeit,    or    very  a  philips  says,  tlie  Paradiie  Ri^ 

»o?y  M>,  during  MUton"a  rea-  gtined  "  ia  generally  censured 

fate  at  Cballgtic.  •  p«nid  of  "  to  bo  much  infinor  to  tbt 

"W  ten  moDths,  from  Jane  or  "  other,  though  ho   could  Qot 

Wy,  1665,   to   Ae   foHowhig  ■«  hear  irith  patience  my  mdi 

UndtorApriL    S«eMr.I»ati<  " diav  «4en  idated.ts  biio." 

te**  Addkion  to  hh  edit,  of  £. 
fW.  Jtt;.  aad  Dr.  GyoBnoiia'a 
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Voso,  and  the  Ode  on  Christ's  Dativity:  and  in 
Inras  priticed  a  Critical  Dissertatioo  with  notes 
paradise  Rained,  pointing  out  the  beauties  of 
1  written  by  Mr.  Meadowcourt,  Canon  of  Wor- 
I  and  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Joitin 
bed  some  observations  upon  this  work  at  the  end 
I  excellent  Remarks  upon  Spenser,  published  in 
land  indeed  this  poem  of  Milton,  to  be  more  ad- 
I  needs  only  to  be  better  known.  His  Samson 
Ites  is  the  only  tragedy  that  he  has   6nished,    . 

he  has  sketched  out  the  plans  of  several,  and 
led  the  subjects  of  more,  in  his  manuscript  pre- 
lin  Trinity  CoU^e  library :  and  we  may  suppose 
^  was  determined  to  the  choice  of  this  particular 
[  by  the  similitude  of  his  own  circumstances  to 
If  Samson  blind  and  among  the  Philistines.  This 
leive  to  be  the  last  of  his  poetical  pieces ;  and  it  is 
]  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  ancients,  and  equals,  if 
Iceeds,  any  of  the  most  perfect  tragedies,  which 
lever  exhibited  on  the  Athenian  stage,  when 
\  was  in  its  glory.  As  this  work  was  never  in- 
I  for  the  stage,  the  division  into  acts  and  scenes  is 
Bishop  Atterbury  had  an  intention  of  getting 
bpe  to  divide  it  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  of  hav- 
Hicted  by  the  King's  Scholars  at  Westminster: 
I  commitment  to  the  Tower  put  an  end  to  that 
It  has  since  been  brought  upon  the  stage  iq 
t  of  an  Oratorio;  and  Mr.  HandeFs  music  is 
imployed  to  greater  advantage,  than  when  it  is 
1  to  Milton's  words.  That  great  artist  has  done 
lustice  to  our  author's  L' Allegro  and  II  Pensfr 
\  if  the  same  spirit  possessed  both  masters,  and 
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as  if  the  God  of  music  and  of  verse  was  still  one  and 

the  same:  ■  ■  ■   •' 

There  are  also  some  other  pieces  of  Milton,  for  hk 
continued  publishmg  to  the  last.  In  1673  he  publishcid 
Artis  Logicae  plenior  IiKtitutio  ad  Petri  Rami  metho- 
dum  concinnata,  an-  lutitution  of  Logic  'after  th^ 
method  of  Petrus  Ramm";  and  the  year  fblloNving,  ti 
treatise  of  true  Religion  and  the  best  meansto  prevent 
the  growth  of  popery,  which  had  gi^tly  incre^ed 
through  the  connivance  of  the  King,  and  the  more 
open  encouragement  of  the  Duke  of  York;  and'tlie 
same  year  his  poems,  which  had  been  printed  in  16^5; 
were  reprinted  with  the  addition  of  several  others': 
His  familiar  epistles  and  some  academical  exercises^ 
Epistolarum  familiarum  Lib.  I.  et  Prolusiones  qusdam 
Oratoriae  in  Collegio  Cbristi  babitae,  were  printed  in 
1674;  as  was  also  his  translation  out  of  Latin  into 
English  of  the  Poles'  Declaration  concerning  the  election 
of  their  King  John  III,  setting  forth  the  virtues  and 
merits  of  that  prince*.     He  wrote  also  a  brief  History 

'  Of  his  book  on  Logic  there  worship.     Aa  the  best  preserv- 

WM  «  tecond  edition  in  the  fbl-  adve  igunat  popery,  he  recom- 

lowing  year.     Todd.  mendsthe  dilif^tperusal  of  the 

»  His  little  tract  Of  true  Be-  Scriptures,  a  duty  ftom  which  he 

fipmi,  Stc  is  modestly  written,  warns  the  busy  part  of  mankind' 

with  re^>ectfiil  mention  of  the  not  to  think  themselves  excused. 

(Sinrcli  of  En^lsnd,  and  an  ap-  Johnion, 

Bil  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Notwithstanding    his    public 

is  principle  of  toleration   is,  opposition    to   popery,    the    in- 

agraement  in  the  sufficiency  of  famous  Titus  O^tei  ventured  to 

&  Scriptures;  and  he  extends  assert,  not  long  afterwards,  that 

k  to  all  who,  wbaterer  their  opi>  "  Milton  was  a  known  frequenter 

wSaaa  an,  profeai  to  derive  them  "  of  a  popish  dnb."     See  "  Do- 

from  the   aaerod  boolu.     The  "  dicabon  prefixed  to  the  trae 

~    '  '         ipeal   to    other   testi-  "  Nairative  of  the  Horrid  Plot, 

i  are  therefcm,  in  his  "  &c.  by  T.  Gates,  D.  O."  M. 

on,  not  to  be  permitted  the  Lond.  l679-     Todd. 

J  of  either  public  or  private  *  His  familiar  letters  are  poi- 

TOL.  I.  g 
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liscovy,  collected  from  the  relations   of  several 

tsTS;  but  it  was  not  printed  till  after  bis  death  id 

He  had  likewise  his  state-letters  traascribed  at 

Iquest  of  the  Danish  resident,  but  oeitber  were 

vrinted  till  after  his  death  in  1676,  and   were 

Ited  into  English  in  L691;  and  to  that  translation 

1  of  Milton    was  prefixed   by   his  nephew  Mr. 

I  Philips,  and  at  the  end  of  that  life  his  excel- 

Liineta  to  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 

Vriac  Skinuer  on  his  blindness,  were  first  printed. 

<  these  works  which  were  published^  he  wrote 

Item  of  divinity,  which  Mr.  Tolmd  says  was  iq 

t  of  his  ftiend  Cyriac  Skinner,  but  where  at 

t  is  uncertain'.    And  Mr.  Philips  says,  that  he 

closed  with  some  documents  re- 
lative to  the  Popith,  and  the 
llye-hoiise  Ptota,  in  an  envelopv 
aJdressed  "To  Mr.  Skinner, 
Mcrcht."  The  title  of  the  bonlL 
is,  "  De  DoctrinA  Christianll  ex 
"  sacris  diintaxat  Hbris  petitft 
"  (lisqiiisitionuni  libri  dno  po- 
"  sthumi."  The  first  Book,  De 
Doctriiid  ChrUliand,  conaiats  of 
thirty. three  chapters;  the  ae- 
cot)(l,  De  Dei  euUu,  of  seven- 
teen chapters.  The  whole  MS. 
consists  of  735  closely  written 
4to.  pages. 

I'he  work,  with  a  tranaUtion 
of  it,  is  iit  present  in  the  prew, 
under  tlie  care  of  the  Rev.  Coarlot 
R.  Sumner,  who  favoured  me 
wiih  ilic  preceding  particulus 
respecting  it.  No  douDt  appear* 
to  be  entertained  of  ita  senuine- 
i'Ji  the  proofs  of  thit 
I  at  present  nnac- 
quainted.  According  to  Wood. 
Milton  began  framing  a  body  of 
divinity  out  of  the  Biblcj  about, 
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had  prepared  for  ibe  press  -40  aaswer  to  some  Kttte 
scribbling  quack  ia  London,  who  had  written  a  scur^ 
rilous  libel  against  him;  but  whether  by  the  dissuasion 
of  friends,  as  thinking  him  a  fellow  not  worth  hit 
notioev  or  for  vhat  other  cause>  Mr.  Philips  kaoweth 
BOt,  this  ansirer  was  never  pubKshed''.  And  indeed 
tbe  best  Tindicator  of  him  and  his  writings  hath  been 
Time.     Fosteri^  hath  uoiversalty  paid  that  honour  to 


the  ume  tlm*  with  tbe  com-  lace.     It  does  not  appear,  hov- 

MWhCWUCBt  of  tbe  Pmdue  Lo«t  ever,  that  Mr.  Todd,  who  girta 

and  the  TheMunii,  at  the  ter-  thu  account,  examined  tfaii  Pani' 

minatton  of  hU  controversy  with  phlet  himself.     Two  other  tracts 

Mete,  and  finished  it  afwr  the  ascribed  to  Hilton  in  the  same 

ReMoradon,  but  at  what  par-  volume  of  tracts  at  Lambeth  Pa- 

tTcular  Ume  ia  not  stated.  Phuips  lace,  Mr.  Todd  has  shewn  not 

»enia  to  have  copJbundcd  it  with  to  be  his  by  decisive  internal 

his  fomer  ^stem  of  divinity,  evidence.     See  Todd's    Life  of 

which  was  not  drawn  Eke  thu  t/tHtoii,  p.  Ii7— ISO.  ed.  s.    lA 

ftotn  tbe  Bible  oriiy.  but  oon><  tbe  same  work,  p.  i;l3— 138,  the 

|h1«1  from  tbe  systems  of  con-  reader  will  also  find  an  ample 

tenponrj  divines.    E.  aocotmt  of  the  other  works  in 

*  This  pami^et  is  supposed  which,  with  or  without  reason, 

to  have  perished,  accor^^  to  Afitton  has  ever  been  supposed 

MKTodd.    Another  however  is  to  have  had  any  share  j   except 

extant,  entitled,  "  An  argument,  that  Mr.  Todd  does  not  ntAice  a 

"  or  Xidiate  in  Ijtw,  of  £e  great  piece  published  m  1650,  entitled 

"  Qontion  consenting  the  Mi-  The  grind  eaie  qf  eoiucletut  eon- 

"  Utiaj  as  it  is  now  settled  by  cemirtg  the  ingageTiient  Haled  and 

"  onlinantee  of  both  the  Houses  reaolved,  and  of  which  Wood  says 

"  of  Pariiament.    By  J.  M.  Loo-  Milton  was  thought  to  be  the 

"  don,  1642."  4to,  on  the  title  author,    ilut  Dr.  Birch  observes, 

page  of  a  copy  of  which  (in  the  that  the  xtyle  of  the  work  does 

poasessitNioftheMarquiBof  Staf-  not  in  the  least  favour  that  sup- 

Hcd)  tbe  second  Earl  of  Bridge-  position.     Peck  also  has  a  long 

«*er,  die  elder  Brother  m  Comui,  but  very  unsstisfactory  argument 

wrote  the  name  of  tbe  poet  as  the  to  prove  Milton  the  translator  of 

andior.     Oldya  also  ascribed  it  Buchanan's  Baptiste;,  l643,  and 

te  Hilton  ;  u  well  aa  some  per*  he  assigns  to  Milton .  with  little 

aoQ,  apparently  of  that  age,  who  or  no  pretence  of  reason,  one  or 

mmbcnd  some  of  Milton's  tracts  two  other  trifles,  which  are  at- 

widi  othaa  iu  a  volume  of  Tracts  tacbed  to  Peek't  Memoirt  of  Mil- 

ia  the  libnuy  of  Lambeth  Pa-  fon,  1740.     £. 
g2 
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Kits,  which  was  deoied  him  by  great  part  of  his' 
ftporaries'^. 

r  a  life  thus  spent  in  study  and  labours  for  the 
I  he  died  of  the  gout  at  his  house  in  Bunhill-Row 
Lbout  the  lOth  of  Noveniiber  1674>  when  he  bad 
1 11  month  completed  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
jit  is  not  known  when  he  was  first  attacked  by 
Lt,  but  he  was  grievously  afflicted  with  it  several 
■  last  years  of  his  life,  and  was  weakened  to  such 
>,  that  he  died  without  a  groan,  and  those  in  the 
nerceived  not  when  he  expired.  His  body  was 
ly  interred  near  that  of  his  father  (who  had  died 
led  about  the  year  164.7)  in  the  chancel  of  the 
I  of  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate;  and  all  bis  great 
Irned  friends  in  London,  not  without  a  friendly 
■rse  of  the  common  people,  paid  their  hat  re- 
lin  attending  it  to  the  grave.  Mr.  Fenton  in  his 
t  elegant  account  of  the  Life  of  Milton,  speak- 
bur  author's  having  no  monument,  says,  that  "  he 
1  a  friend  to  inquire  at  St.  Giles's  Church; 
l-e  the  sexton  showed  him  a  small  monument, 
Ih  he  said  was  supposed  to  be  Milton's;  but  the 
liption  had  never  been  legible  since  he  was  em- 
kd  in  this  office,  which  he  has  possessed  about 
I  years.  This  sure  could  never  have  happened  in 
ftort  a  space  of  time,  unless  the  epitaph  had  been 
Itriously  erased :  and  that  supposition,  says  Mr. 
■on,  carries  with  it  so  much  inhumanity,  that  I 
T  we  ought  to  beheve  it  was  not  erected  to  bis 
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*'  memory.'*    It  is  evident  Uiat  it  was  not  erected  to 

his  monoiy,  and  that  the  sexton  was  mistaken.     For 

Mr.  Toland  in  hia  account  of  die  life  of  Milton  says, 

that  he  was  buried  in   the   chancel  ■  of  ■  St.   Giles's 

Chuich,  **  where  die  piety  of  his  admirers  will  ahorUy 

"erect  a  monument  becoming  bis  worth  and  the  en- 

**  couragem^t  of  letters  in  Kinf;  William's  reign." 

Tkii  {^ioly  implies  that  no  monument  was  erected  to 

turn  at  that  time,  and  this  was  written'in  1698:  and 

Mr.  Fenton's  account'  was  first  published,  I  think,  in 

1735;  so  that  not  above  twenty-seven  yeats  intervened 

fiomtbe  one  account  to  the  other;  and  consequently 

^  sexton,  who  it  is  said  had  been  possessed  of  his 

office  about  fiirty  years,  must  have  been  mistaken,  and 

Ale  uonutnent  must  have  been  designed  for  some  other 

pctsoD,  and  not  for  Milton.     A  monument  indeed  has 

iKen  erected  to  bis  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey  by 

Auditor  Benson  in  the  year  1737;  hut  the  best  moni^ 

■QaitoffaiDi  is  his  writings'. 

Id  his  youth  he  was  esteemed  extremely  handsome, 
*o  that  while  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
called  the  Lady  of  Christ's  CoU^*.     He  had  a  very 

*  See  notes   on   the   Maatus,  "  Poeow  and  Trt 

^SlnidlbeliiMtbyDr.Geam  "ten  npante' 

t  the  end  of  the  notes  en  tbe  "to  Mveral  ] 

WtB  poenu.     Mr.  Todd  DOticn  "  Sdielar 

I  IJBMO"  poem  to  the  haaoa*  at  "  168Q." 
I  jDUo,   written   won   after   bii         In    1793, 

I  M,   although   not  poUUked  Todd,  . 
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fioe  Mb  and  freuh  coaipkaqoD ;  his  faair  was  of  a  light 
brawn,  find  parted  on  the  foretop  faqng  down  m  ciyli 
fraying  upon  his  shoulders;  bis  features  weie  exnpt 
and  regular;  bis  voice  agreeable  and  BBMsioal^  his  habil 
desn  and  neat ;  his  deportmait  erect  aad  panly.    He 
was  middle-siied  and  well  propc^tiooedi  ^either  laO 
nor  short,  neither  too  lean  nor  top  eoipuJ^t,  9tf(ms 
and  active  in  his  younger  years,  and  tbffugh  ftfllirtf^ 
liith  frequent  head-adies,  blindness,  and  gofrt,  was  jf* 
a  comdy  and  welMooking  man  to  the  last.    His  ey^ 
were  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  iiooi  (he  firat  are  said  If 
have  been  none  of  the  brightest ;  hut  after  h^  lof  t  tb^ 
si^t  of  them,  (which  happened  about  th^  49d  year  i»f^ 
his  age,)  th^  still  appeared  withoiit  spot  or  biemishi  ^ 
and  at  first  view  and  at  a  litde  di^tsinoe  it  was  not  easy 
to  know  that  he  was  blind^    Ml*  Richardyqn  h^  ^ 


flions  before  the  University,  At  And  Milton  is  Bornxwed  tolMfa 

QtulniadainaiidiTiDiiperDoain^^  biurried  into  Italy  b^  mufh  fi 

Birch,  his  unknown  a^miref.     If  any 

'  Dr.  Symmons,  I  know  not  thing  of  the  kind  lu^pmed  tD 

upon  what  authority  says,  that  him,  it  was  probably  %  |s8(  sm- 

the  lustra  of  his  eyes  was  pecu-  trived  by  his  College  aoqiiaint> 

Uarly  vivid;  their  odour,  accord-  anoes^  desiroua  to  amns^  itifmp 

lag  to  Aubrey,  was  a  dark  gray,  selves    at   the    expense  of  his 

Aubrey  adds  quaintly,  '*  His  bar-  vanity;  for  they  are  represented 

"  monical  and  ingenious  soul  did  as  having  informed  him  of  what 

''  lodge  in  a  beautrfiil  and  well-  had  passed.    But  the  stoiy  has 

^  proportioned  body.**  Dr.  Sym-  not  even  the  merit  of  beiaf  ori- 

mons,  {Life  of  MilUm,  p.  67S.  ed.  ginal;  if  the  paiallel  taK  ^ninch 

8.)  ^  told  briefly,  and  Mr.  Todd  Mr.  Todd  reports^  wss  sXlaQl 

has  given  at  full  length  (Xf^,  p.  befiire  the  seventeenth,  osvtnn. 
95 — ^8.  ed.  2.)  a  story,  resting        Bfilton's  own  accoonl  of  ail 

on  no  foundation^  of  Milton's  personal  appearance  in  his  Sss 

having  been  observed  sleepmg  cond  Defence,  (Pr.  W.  iL  p.  aiM» 

under  a  tree  by  an  Italian  Lady,  ed.  175S.)  written  when  m  ms 

travelling  through  England,  who  about  forty»siz,  is^as  fiallowa.  De* 

left  in  his  hand  some  lines  fW>m  fonnis  quidem  a  ncmin^  ^p¥>d 

Guarini*s  twelfth  Madrigal,   in  sciam,  qui  modo  me  vidit,  sum 

ooropliment  to  his  beauty,  and  unquam  habitus;  fonnosus  nee- 

disappeared  before   he   awoke,  ne,  minus  laboso :  statura  fatsoc 
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account  <if  him  from  an  ancient  cleigyttaS  in  Doreet- 

«hiie.  Dr.  Wright,  who  found  him  in  a  smidl  home, 

^ich   had  (he  thinks)  but  one  room  on  a  ikK>r;  hk 

that,  up  <Hie  pair  of  stairs,  which  was  hung  with  a  rusty 

giten,  be  saw  John  Milton  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair^ 

^th  black  clothes,  and  neat  enough,  pale  but  not 

cadaterouB,  his  hands  and  fingers  gouty,  and  with  chalk 

'tones;  among  other  discourse  he  expressed  himself  to 

^^M  purpose,  that  was  he  free  from  the  pain  of  the 

S^wt,  his  blindness  would  be  tolerable.    But  there  is 

'''le  less  need  to  be  particular  in  the  description  of  his 

^^ison,  as  the  idea  of  his  face  and  countenance  is 

^^retty  well  known  from  the  numerous  prints,  pictures, 

flats,  medals,  and  other  representations  which  have 

made  of  him.    There  are  two  pictures  of  greater 

"X^ue  than  the  rest,  as  they  are  undoubted  originals, 

nd  were  in  the  possession  of  Milton's  widow:  the  first 

drawn  when  he  was  about  twenty-one,  and  is  at 

in  the  collection  of  the  Right  Honourable 

.Arthur  Onslow,  Esq.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 

illssi  ita  sine  nube  dari  aclucicli, 
ut  eonim  qui  acutisaimum  ote- 
nunt:  in  liac  solum  parte,  memet 
invito,  simulator  sum.   In  vultu, 

2U0  ^*  nihil  exsanguius**  esse 
ixit,  is  nianet  etiamnum  color 
exsangui  et  pallehti  plane  cod^ 
trarius,  ut  quadra^^eiuurio  nigor 
vix  sit  cui  non  denis  prope  annia 
Tidnr  natu  minor;  neqne  oor*- 
pore  contracto  neque  cute.  In 
his  ego  si  ulla  ex  parte  mentior/ 
niuUis  millibus  popularimn  meo*' 
mm,  qui  dc  facie  me  noninty  ex- 
tcris  etiam  non  paucis,  ridiculus 
merito  sim.  Atque  hsec  de  forma 
mea  vel  ooactus.    E. 


sum  procera ;  sed  qiue  me- 

Admb  qiuiBi  parvs  prqpior 

Mt:  aed  quid  si  parva,  qua  et 

<wnmi  tape  turn  pace  turn  bello 

IbtMf  qnanquflin  parva:cur  did- 

tar,  qpe  ad  virtutem  sads  magna 

€lt  Sad  lieque  exilis  admodum, 

•a  aiAs  animo  iiaque  viribua  ut 

cam. das  yitaeqne  ratio  sic  fere- 

ii^  use  icfyuui  tnctare  nee  strai* 

tn  qooddiano  usu  exercitatua 

fesdnm;  eo  accinctus,  ut  pie- 

yajiii  aSBia,  cntvia  vd  multo 

^DhuCiori  exaequatum  me  puta- 

hm,  aecurua  quid  mihi  quis  in- 

jineTirviroinferre  posset.  Idem 

hoUm  aninnia,  csedem  vites,  ocull 

Doniidcm;  ita tamen  extrinsecus 
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I  UK  otbef  ID  crayons  was  drawn  when  be  was 
■sixty-two,  and  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
lisoQ,  but  has  since  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Several  prints'  have  been  made  from  both 
lictuies ;  and  there  is  a  print  done,  when  he  was 
1  sixtj'-two  or  sixty-three,  after  the  life  "  by 
which  though  not  so  handsome,  may  yet 

L  be  as  true  a  resemblance,  as  any  of  them.    It 

ked  to  some  of  our  author's  pieces,  and  to  the 

iition   of  his  prose  works   in   Uiree    volumes 

liu  I698f^.  . 

Is  way  of  living  he  was  an  example  of  sobriety 

pperance.    He  was  very  sparing  id  the  use  of 

I  strong  liquors  of  any  kind.  Let  meaner  poets 
Ise  of  such  expedients  to  raise  their  fancy  and 
Iheir  imagination.  He  wanted  not  any  artificial 
1  he  had  a  natural  fire,  and  poetic  warmth 
J  of  his  own.  He  was  likewise  very  abstemious 
Idiet,  not  fastidiously  nice  or  delicate  in   the 

pf  his  dishes,  but  content  with  any  thing  that 

1st  in  season,  or  easiest  to  be  procured,  eating 

liking    (according   to    the    distinction    of   the 

pher)  that  he  might  live,  and  not  living  that  he 

Beat   and   drink.     So   that    probably    his    gout 

■ed   by   inheritance  from  one  or  other  of  his 

;  or  if  it  vras  of  his  own  acquiring,  it  must  have 

ving  to  his  studious  and  sedentary  life.     And 

I  delighted    sometimes   in    walking   and   using 
,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  his  riding  or  hunting; 

[ing  early  learned  to  fence,  he  was  such  a  master 

Mr.  Wnrton'E  account  of    note  f.  In  Sffigki  j^'w  Sn^pto- 
ind  print!  of  Milton,     rmi.     E- 
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of  his  sword,  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  resenting  an 
sffioot  fibm  any  man ;  and  before  he. lost  his  sight,  his 
pfioeipal  recreatKHi  was  the  exercise  of. his  arms;  but 
after  fae  was  confined  by.  age  and  blindness,  he  had.  a 
madnne  to  swing  in  for  the  preservation  of  his  health. 
In  bis  youth  he  was  accustomed  to  sit.  up  late  at  his 
studies,  and  seldom  went  to  bed  before  midnight;  but 
iftenrands,  finding  it  to  be  the  ruin  of. his. eyes,  and 
koldiig  on  this  custom  as  veiy  pernicious  to  health  at 

a 

aiytime,  he  used  to  go  to  rest  early,  seldom  later  than 
aloe,  and  would  be  stirring  in  the  summer  at  four,  and 
indie  winter  at  five  in  the  morning;  but  if  he  was  not 
disposed  to  rise  at  his  usual  hours,  he  still  did  not  lie 
aleepiDg,-  biit '  had  somebody  or  other  by  his  bed  side 
to  resd  to  him^.  At  his  first  rising  he  had  usually  a 
chapter  lead  to  him  out  of  the  Hebrew  Bible*,  and  he 
coQiinonly  studied  all  the  morning  till  twelve,  then 
used  some  exercise  for  an  hour,  afterwards  dined,  and 
>Aer  dinner  played  on  the  organ,  and  either  sung  him- 
^or  made  his  wife  sing,  who  (he  said)  had  a  good 


^  Sie  Mr.  Walton's  note  on 

^  V.  6.    MfltoQ  in  the  defence 

,    ^  ik  own  duffBcter  in  the  in- 

yselicp   to  his  Apology  for 

i    ^iie^rmtittt  gives  this  account 

^hniielf  at  an  earlier  period  of 

JMlift.  "  Tbose  morning  haunts 

:   *ve  where  they  should  be^  at 

*kiiie;  not  sleeping^  or  con- 

"SQCtiiur  the  surfeits  of  an  irre- 

"«dw  feast,  but  up  and  stirring. 

Tanner  often  ere  the  sound  of 

"mf  bell  awake  men  to  labour 

'W't9'  devotion;    in  summer, 

"••eft  with  the  bind  that  first 

'mnes,  or  not  much  turdier,  to 

ffitiid   good  authors,  or  cause 


"  them  to  be  read,  till  the  atten- 
*'  tion  be  weary,  or  memory  have 
''  its  full  fraught :  then  with  use- 
''  ful  and  generous  labours,  pre- 
"  serving  the  body's  healdi  and 
**  hardiness,  to  render  lightsome, 
**  clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedi- 
"  ence  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause 
of  religicDr  and  our  country's 
liberty."  Pr.  W.  i.  p.  115.  ed. 
1753.    E. 

'  Aubrey  adds,  that,  when  this 
portion  of  the  Bible  had  been 
read  to  him,  he  commonly  spent 
an  hour  or  two  in  contemplanon, 
and  then  at  seven  his  man  came 
again  to  read -to  him.    E. 


it 
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It  no  ear ;  and  theo  he  went  up  to  study  agota 

'lien  his  friends  came  to  visit  him  and  sat  with 

[haps  till  eight;  then  he  went  down  to  supper« 

usually  ohves  or  some  light  thing;  and 

iper  he  smoked  bis  pipe,  and  draok  a  glass  of 

ind  went  to  bed.     He  loved  the  countiy,  and 

ids  it,  as  poets  usually  do;  but  after  his  return 

travels,  be  was  very  little  there,  except  during 

of  the  phigue  ia  Loodoo.     The  civil  war 

first  detain  him  in  town;  and  the  pleasures  of 

Intry  were  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  him,  as 

pend  mostly  upon  sight,  whereas  a  blind  mam 

company  and  conversation,  which  is  to  be  had 

populous  cities.     But  he  was  led  out  some* 

■ ,  the   benefit  of  the  fresh  air,  and  in  wand 

'eatber  he  used  to  sit  at  the  door  of  his  house 

(nhill  Fields,  and  there  as  welt  as  in  the  hoil8e« 

the  visits  of  persons  of  quality  and  distino 

T  he  was  no  less  visited  to  the  last  both  by  Us 

ntrymen  and  foreigners,  than  he  had  been  in 

ishing  condition  before  the  Restoration. 

objections   haVe   indeed   been    made    to    his 

and  I  remember  there  was  a  tradition  in  the 

y  of  Cambridge,  that  he  and  Mr.  King  (v^Hwe 

kiments  iu  bis  Lycidas)  were  competiton  S» 

'ship,  and  when  they  were  both  equal  in  point, 

Ing,  Mr.  I^ing  was  preferred  by  the  c(^l^  ibr 

cter  of  good  nature,  which  was  wanting  in  the 

|nd   this  was  by  Milton  grievously  resented. 

difierence  of  their  ages,  Milton  being  at  least 

rs  elder,  renders  this  stoiy  not  very  probable ; 

Ides  Mr.  King  was  not  elected  by  the  college. 
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btft  wfls^  made  Fdlow  by  a  royal  mmdaie,  lolfaat  tliere 
oa»  be  90  troth  hi  the  tradition ;  bnt  if  tliere  was  at^ 
H  ia  so  sigQ  of  MUtoK^s  TesentmcDt,  brut  a  pmof  of  bm 
geqerc^i^'i  that  hie  could  jive  iu  aucb  friend^ip  widi  s 
siKcepaftil  rival,  and  afterwards  ao  paukHutdy  lament 
IfM  <le9e8ae.  Hla  iqethod  of  writing  controroiqr  u 
ifiyed  as  another  a^umentcrf' his  want  of  temper:  but 
4«ne  fdlowance  must  be  made  for  the  customs  and 
aoaqafira  of  the  time.  Controveray*  as  well  as  war, 
mw  rougher  and  more  barbarous  in  tfaoae  days,  than 
it  is  ID  tjieae.  And  it  ia  to  be  conwdered  too,  that  hi* 
adveiaaries  first  began  the  attack;  they  leaded  him 
yn^  UHCb  more  perswiBl  abuse,  only  tb^  had  not  tfae 
^dvtwtage  of  90  much  nit  to  season  it.  If  be  had 
eBg«^«d  with  more  cancbd  and  ingenuous  disputants,  hs 
would  bare  preferred  ctvilit^  and  fair  aigument  to  wife 
and  satire :  "  to  do  so  was  my  choice,  and  to  have  done 
**  thus  wa^  my  chance,''  as  he  expresses  himself  in  the. 
eoochinon  of  Mie  of  his  ctHitroveraia]  pieces.  Alt  who 
have  written  any  accounts  of  his  life  agiee,  that  he  vrao 
affUife  and  instructive  in  conversation,  of  an  equal  and 
cbe^rfid  temper;  and  yet  ]  can  easily  beheve,  that  ba 
had  a  sufficient  sense  of  his  own  nterits,  and  contempt 
enou^  fcM-  his  adversariea''. 

*  BictuuidMm  sayi,  (p.  xv.)  that  humour,  cha>rfHl  avcn  la  ucfc.- 

"  Iw  bad  ft  gravity  in  his  tem-  neas :  and  though  ha  was  mvcm 

"  per,  not  neUncholv^or  not  till  to  bis  pupila  in  faia  wag  of  sdw- 

"  tha.  latt«r  part  of  Dia  life,  not  catian,  jret   otberwiea    ha    «a« 

"■our,  ipoEoae,  or  ill-natured;  iQoat  ff«nilw  and    fjwe  in  hir 

"(^acwtaiD  sevcri^ofmind,  con vanation  with  tban^    E, 

"  m,  ii)U)fl  not  cowloMseadiiv  t»  I]ia  youngaat  dKughter  DcW-. 

"  liltf*  thinga."'     Acconlii^  to  rah,.  (Mn.  Clwkflj}  when  lyaak* 

Anbr^  be  wa^  extraaeljt  pka-  ing  of  him,  many  >cara  aw  hin, 

ii0t  n  bis  OBOKvvnatioa,  but  aa-  death,  t»  the  aufnaroa»biquiwni 

drieal ;  and  of  »  Tsfj  ch«eriU  whow  bii  ^m»  bixni^  t»  bMt 
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nerits  indeed  were  eingiilar;  for  he  was  a  man 

I  of  wonderful  genius,  but  of  immense  learning 
lition;  not  only  an  incomparable  poet,  but  a  great 

Btician,    logician,    historian,  and   divine.     He 

liaster  not  only  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
I  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  as  well 

fie   modern    languages,    Italian,    French,    and 

He  was  particularly  skilled  in  the  Italian, 

e  always  preferred  to  the  French  language,  as 

lien  of  letters  did  at  that  time  in  England;  and 
nly  wrote  elegantly  in  it,  but  is  highly  com- 

I  for  his  writings  by  the  most  learned  of  the 
I  themselves,  and  especially  hy  the  members  of 
lebrated  academy  called  Delia  Cnisca,  which 
Iblished  at  Florence  for  the  refining  and  perfect- 
lie  Tuscan  language'.     He  had  read  almost  all 


protitetiir  Scriboninra  acerbe  in- 
sectandi,  quam  quod  ille  et  vims. 
£  maximis  celeberrimiBque  mul- 
tos  nihil  benignius  exceperit,  et 
(]uod  in  universam  Anglcmim 
^eiitem  ccnviljig  atrociuimis  in- 
jurius  valde  fuerit  (Bunn.  Sfll. 
iii.  271).)  SalmasiuB  is  the  penon 
desiKnated  in  this  correBpondence 
by  tie  name  of  Scribonius.  In 
Milton's  vhole  deportment,  how- 
thera  was  visible  ■  certain 
dignity  of  mind;  and  ■  Kxne- 
thing  of  conacious  supeiioritj, 
whicn  could  not  at  all  timet  be 
suppressed  or  wholly  withdrawn 
from  obeenation,   Symtmrn*. 

'  See  AJiarotti'i  ingenious  cri- 
ticism on  his  works.     Opere  del 
Conte  Algaratti,  Ven.  1794.  torn. 
>.  39,  &c.     Todd. 

I  the  note  on  v.  63  of 
Ad  PalTtm.    E. 
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authors,  and  improved  by  all,  even  by  romances,  oT 
which  be  had  been  fond  in  his  younger  years ;  and  as 
die  bee  can  extract  honey  out  of  weeds,  so  (to  use  his 
own  words  in  his  Apology  for  Smectymnuus)  *'  those 
<«. books,  which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fud  of 
^^  wantonness  and  loose  living,  proved  to  him  so  many 
^^incitements  to  the  love  and  observation  of  virtue/^ 
His  favourite  author  after  the  holy   Scriptures   was 
Homer*".     Homer  he  could  repeat  almost  all  without 
book;  and  hie  was  advised  to  undertake  a  translation  of 
his  works,  which  no  doubt  he  would  have  executed  to 
admiration.     But  (as  he  says  of  himself  in  his  post- 
script to  the  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer)  '^  he  neveiP 
<<  could  delight  in  long  citations,  much  less  in  whole 
^^  traductions.''   And  accordingly  there  are  few  things,* 
and  those' of  no  great  length,  which  he  has  ever  trans- 
lated.    He  was  possessed   too  much  of  ah  original 
genius  to  be  a  mere  copier.     *^  Whether,  it  be  natural 
disposition,  says  he,  or  education  in  me,  or  that  my 
mother  bore  me  a  speaker  of  what  God  mSade  my 
^'  own,  and  not  a  translator."     And  it  is  somewhat 
reroaikable,  that  there  is  scarce  any  author  who  has 
written  so  much,  and  upon  such  various  subjects,  and 
yet  quotes  so  little  from  his  contemporary  authors,  or 
so  seldom  mentions  any  of  them.     He  praises  Selden 
indeed  in  more  places  than  one,  but  for  the  rest  he  ap- 
pears disposed  to  censure    rather    than    commend  °^ 

•And,  next  to  these,  Euripi-  Epist  Fano.  Pr.  W.  ii.  p»  58». 

det  and  Ovid.  See  the  last  para-  Letter  to  Henry  De  Brass.    £. 

graph  of  Mr.  Warton's  note  on  ■  In  his  Areopagitica,  however^ 

w.  Sa  of  the  ode,  Ad  J.  Rousium.  he  has  extolled,  in  terms  of  su- 

He  prefened  Sallust  before  all  perabundant  eologv,  the  meriU 

the  olher  Raman  historians.    See  of  Lord  Brooke,  who  had  lately 
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a  severer   studies,    and  after  dinner    as    we 

before,    he    used    to   divert  and  unbend  his 

tith  playing  upon  the  organ  or  bass-vid,  which 

Ireat  relief  to  him  after  he  had  lost  his  tight;  fin 

a  master  of  music  as  was  his  tather,  and  he 

•erform  both  vocally  and  instrutaentallj,  and  it 

hzt  he  composed  very  well,  though  nothii^  of 

Id  ia  handed  down  to  m".     It  is  also  said  dial 

Isome  skill  in  painting  as  well  as  in  music,  and 

Imewhere   or  other  there  is  a  head  of  Mihon, 

tby  himself;  but  he  vras  blessed  with  so  mai^ 

|:ellencies,  that  there  is  no  want  of  fictitious  ones 

and    adorn   his  character.     He  bad  a  quick 

fension,  a  sublime  imagination,  a  strong  memory, 

Ing  judgment,  a  wit  always  ready,  and  fecetiouS 

ve   as  the  occasion  required:  and  I  know  not 

Ir  the  loss  of  his  sight  did  not  add  vigour  to  the 

Is  of  the  mind.     He  at  least  thought  so,   and 

"pmtbrted  himself  with  that  reflecuon''. 

|his  great  parts  and  learning  have  scarcely  gained 

the  service  of  the  Par-  ainissum  quaiti  revocatum  intiu 
md  had  written  n  trea-  atqiie  retractum,  bA  actteodtm 
Im(  Ike  Englisk  Epiico-  potiiis  ^llcntisncienIquMnadbc- 
,  against  the  danger  of  betandaTti,  Hperem.     Quo  lit,  Ut 
Schisms.     He  has  also  neque  Literis  irRtcar,  nee  eanim 
^f  John  Cameron  with  studio  penitui  intermittan),  eti- 
n  hJB  Telrachordoa.  nmai  me  tarn  male  ranltaverint : 
tuni  enim  morosus  ne  aim,  Hj- 
a  deli'cati!  tunnble  soriim  Regis  Velephi  Boltem  cx- 
lil  hod  good  skill.     Au-  emplum  erudiit ;  qui  eo  telo,  quo 
vulneratus  est,  sanari  postea  noo 
&niini  tranquillitate  recusavit.    EpUl.  Fam.H.Fr.W. 
luminia  detrimento,  p.  .^Sl.ed.  17^3.  See  alsohiare- 
1  eKcipiendia  exteris  flectiuns  upon  his  blindneia  in 
I   comitate    ac   studio,  his  Second  Defence,  p.  37* — STV- 
essegaiideo.   Or-  ed.  1753.    "  Ijtinani  de  ctechat* 
I  certe    luminis    qiiidiii  "  — condonnre."     E. 
peram,    quod    non    tani 
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faim  naoiB  admiren,  thau  his  political  principles  have 
raited  htm  enemies.  Aod  yet  the  darlin$(  passion  of 
his  aoul  was  the  k>ve  of  Uberty ;  this  was  his  coosCoDt 
aim  and  end*  however  h^  might  be  mistaken  ia  the 
ineaDB.  He  was  indeed  vefy  zealous  ia  what  was 
csUed  the  good  old  cause,  and  with  bis  spirit  and  his 
resdution  it  is  somewhat  wonderful,  that  he  never 
veatured  his  person  in  the  civil  war;  but  though  he 
was  not  in  arms,  he  was  not  inactive,  and  thought,  i 
suppose,  that  he  could  be  of  more  service  to  the  catfae 
by  his  pen  than  by  his  sword''.  He  was  a  thorough 
rapublican,  and  in  this  he  thought  like  a  Greek  or 
Roman,  as  he  was  very  conversant  with  their  writiogs. 
And  ooe  day  Sir  Robert  Howard,  who  was  a  frieod  to 
Milton  as  well  as  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
was  one  of  his  coDstant  visitors  to  the  last,  inquired  of 
him  how  he  carae  to  side  with  the  republicans.  Milton 
answered  among  other  reasons,  because  theirs  was  tbei 
most  frugal  government,  for  the  trappings  of  a  mo< 


*  So  he  nys  himteir,  D^.  Sec.  at  qui  maxime  deditiis,  et  ingenio 

Pr.  W.  ii.  p.  366.  ed.  17A3.    At-  semper  qiuun  corpore  valtdior, 

que   ini    quidem    Deo   perinde  poaUubits  caatrensi  opera,   qua 

HXifiii,  lervitutem  hmettiuitnia  me  gregBrina  quilibet  robustior 

umu  pepulere:  caiai  Undis  etsi  ftcile  EupersHct,  ad  ea  me  con* 

nnllam  partem  mini  vendico,  a  tuli,  quibui  pins  potui ;  ut  parte 

n^rdieiirione  tamen  vel  timtdi-  roei  ineliore  ac  potiore,   si  ea- 

Mv  Tel  ignaviK,  aiqua  infertur,  perem,  non  deteriore,  ad  rationei 

Ule  me  tueor.      Neque  enim  patriee,  causamque  banc  printan- 

■ilitis  labores  et  pericula  sic  de*  tisaimam,  quantum  maxime  pos- 

f*f^  ut  not)  alia  ratione  et  o|ie-  sem  momentum  accederem.    Sic 

nn  mnlto  utiliorem,  nee  minore  itaque  existimabam,  n  illoa  Deus 

tni  periculo  neis  civibua  na-  rea  gerere  tam  pnecUnu  voloit, 

"■a,  et  animum  dabtii  in  rebus  esse  itidem  alios  a  quibna  geMn 

Bi^  deminum  unquam,  neque  dici  pro  dignitate  atqite  omari, 

dbu  invidiB,  vel  etiam  mortia  et  dmnsun  armia  veritatem  ni- 

ihi  tequo   metneDtem   praBti-  tione  etiam   (quod   uninni  eat 

^na.    Nam  cam  ab  adoleacm-  prcesidium  vere  ac  proprie  hu- 

^  buDumioiibni  enein  Mudits  mantun)  deftndi  voluetit.    E. 
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Mf  might  set  up  an  ordinary  commoowealth.  But 
lis  attachment  to  Cromwell  must  be  condemned, 
ng  neithei  consistent  with  his  republican  principles, 
lith  his  love  of  liberty.  And  I  know  no  other 
If  accounting  for  his  conduct,  but  by  presumii^ 
Ithink  we  may  reasonably  presume)  that  he  was 
Im  entirel/  approving  of  Cromwell's  proceedings, 
lonsidered  him  as  die  only  person  who  could 
I  the  nation  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians, 
Be  saw  ware  erecting  a  worse  dominion  of  tbeir 
Ipon  the  ruins  of  prelatical  episcopacy ;  and  of  all 
I  he  dreaded  spiritual  slavery,  and  therefore 
I  with  Cromwell  and  the  Independents,  as  he 
Bed  under  them  greater  liberty  of  conscience. 
noiigh  he  served  Cromwell,  yet  it  must  be  said 
n,  that  he  served  a  great  master,  and  served  him 
Bnd  was  not  wanting  from  time  to  time  in  giving 
Ixcellent  ^ood  advice,  especially  in  his  second 
Be':  and  so  little    being   said    of  him    in   all 

B^  remarkalile,  that  the  jllejc.  Mori  Fides  Pvlilica,  p.  7*. 
Binity  Atid  high  tone  of  73.  Sytniuoat. 
IresB  to  ihe  Protector,  in  There  is  no  appearance  of  unr 
B  second  Defence,  struck  thing  like  intimacy  between  Mil- 
Hind  was  objected  by  him  ton  and  Cromwell  in  A.  Mar- 
HlverEary  as  an  evidence  veVi  account  of  his  presenting 
Iweenin^  p:ide,  and  an  the  Second  DeJ'ence  to  the  Pro- 
B^  spirit.  Quie  quidem  lector ;  and,  in  «  letter  which 
Biritustibitamaltosindu-  Mr.  Godwin  notices,  addreMcd 
Bt  proximusa  prima  cen-  to  P.  Heimbach,  (Dec.  18, 1657,) 
Kupiveris,  aleoque  eebit-  who  desired  a  recommendation 
H>rniie/fo  rc/iior  appareat  for  the  office  of  secretary  to  onr 
Bi;  qwTD  sine  ulla  hoaoru  Embassador  in  Holland,  Milton 
Hie  /omiliariUT  appellat,  pleads  his  inability  to  asiiat  faim 
lerie  laudatitii  doctt,  cui  partly  on  account  of  his  slight 
Mlas,  tilulos  cireumicribit,  acquaintance  with  persona  in 
HfEstri&is,  cor-tUia  tuggerU,  power — propter  paucissiroas  ft- 
Hi  fecerit,  niinaf  ingeTU.  miliaritates  meas  cum  gratioMij 
B  et  iniperiiim  concedis,  qui  domi  fere,  idque  libenter  me 
B  tibi  tngamqne  vindicag.  contineo.     E. 
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Secretaiy  Thurioe/s  state-papers,  it  appears  that  he  bad 
DO  great  share  in  the  secrets  and  intrigues  of  govern- 
meot;  what  he  despatched  was  little  more  than  matters 
of  necessary  form,  letters  and  answers  to  foreign  states; 
aod  be  may  be  justified  for  acting  in  such  a  station, 
upon  the  same  principle  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  for 
holding  a  Judge's  commission  under  the  Usurper:  and 
ID  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  frequently  expressed  to 
bisfrieDds  his  entire  satisfaction  of  mind,  that  he  had 
constantly  employed  his  strength  and  faculties  in  the 
<iefence  of  liberty,  and  in  opposition  to  slavery. 

Id  matters  of  religion  too  he  has  given  as  great  of- 
'^Dce,  (Mr  even  greater,  than  by  his  political  principles. 
But  still  let  not  the  infidel  glory;  no  such  man  was 
^vercif  that  party.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  pious 
^ucatioD,  and  ever  expressed  the  profoundest  reverence 
of  the.  Deity  in  his  words  and  actions,  was  both  a 
Christian  and  a  Protestant,  and  studied  and  admired 
^  holy  Scriptures  above  all  other  books  whatsoever  * 
>Dd  in  all  bis  writings  he  plainly  showeth  a  religious 
turn  of  mind,  as  well  in  verse  as  in  prose,  as  well  in  his 
Works. of  an  earlier  date  as  in  those  of  later  composition. 
When  be  wrote  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  Calvinist ;  but  afterwards  he 
tttartained  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  Amiinius. 
Some  have  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  was  an  Arian  ; 
^t  there  are  more  express  passages  in  his  works  to 
tuerArow  this  opinion,  than  any  there  are  to  confirm  it. 
lor  in  the  conclusion  of  his  treatise  of  Reformation  he 
to  solemnly  invokes  the  Trinity;  "  Thou  therefore 
**  that  sittest  in  light  and  glory  unapproachable.  Parent 
**of  Angels  and  Men  !  next  thee  I  implore  Omnipo- 

VOL.  I.  h 
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King,  Redeemer  of  that  tost  remnant  whose 
Ire  tliou  didst  assume,  ineffable  and  everlasting 
le !  And  ihou  the  third  subsistence  of  divine 
litude,  illumiuins;  Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of 
Ited  things !  one  Tri-personal  Godhead !  look 
I  this  thy  poor,  and  almost  spent  and  expiring 
irch,  &c."  And  in  his  tract  of  Pretatical  Epis- 
l  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  some 
Ms  attributed  to  Igoatius,  because  they  contained 
Itn  heresies,  one  of  which  heresies  is,  that "  be 
llen[ins  them  for  ministers  of  Satan,  who  say.that 
list  is  God  above  all."  And  a  little  after  in  the 
Itract  he  objects  to  the  authority  of  TertuUian, 
le  he  went  about  to  "  prove  an  impari^  between 
the  Father,  and  God  the  Son."  And  in  the 
ftsc  Lost  we  shall  find  nothing  upon  this  bead, 
not  perfectly  agreeable  to  Scripture.  The 
I  Dr.  Trapp,  who  was  as  likely  to  cry  out  upon 
I  as  any  man,  asserts  that  the  poem  is  ordlodoK 
Iry  part  of  it;  or  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
fit  the  paius  of  translating  it.  Neque  alienum 
'  a  studiis  viri  theologi  poema  magna  ex  parte 
gicum;  omni  ex  parte  (rideant,  per  me  lic^, 
Iringantur  athei  et  infideles)  orthodoxum.  Milton 
lideed  a  dissenter  from  the  Church  of  Englaml, 
Ich  he  had  been  educated,  and  was  by  his  parents 
Hcd  for  holy  orders,  as  we  related  before;  but  he . 
Id  away  by  early  prejudices  against  the  doctrine 
Iscipline  of  the  Church;  and  in  his  younger 
■was  a  favourer  of  the  Presbyterians;  in  his 
J  age  he  was  best  pleased  with  the  Independents 
Inabnptists,  as  allowing  greater  liberty  of  con- 
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science  than  others,  and  coming  nearest  in  his  opinion 
to  the  primitive  practice;  and  in  tlie  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  was  not  a  professed  member  of  any  particular 
sect  of  Christians,  he  frequented  no  public  worship, 
oor  used  any  religious  rite  in  his  family.  Whether  so 
many  different  forms  of  worship  as  he  had  seen,  had 
made  him .  indifferent  to  all  forms ;  or  whether  he 
thoi^bt  that  all  Christians  had  in  some  things  cor- 
nipted  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Grospel;  or 
^edier  he  disliked  their  endless  and  uncharitable 
^Ksputes,  and  that  love  of  dominion  and  inclination  to 
peiBecution,  which  he  said  was  a  piece  of  Popery  in- 
^pwable  fix)m  all  Churches;  or  whether  he  believed, 

that  a  man  might  be  a  good  Christian  without  joining 

• 

in  any  communion;  or  whether  he  did  not  look  upon 
himself  as  inspired,  as  wrapt  up  in  God,  and  above  all 
form  and  ceremonies,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine:  to 
^  owm  master  he  standeih  orfdlleth:  but  if  he  was 
of  aoy  denomination,  he  was  a  sort  of  a  Quietist,  and 
Was  fall  of  the  interior  of  religion  though  he  so  little 
>^^aided  the  exterior;  and  it  is  certain  was  to  the  last 
an  enthusiast  rather  than  an  infidel.  As  enthusiasm 
nnde  Norris  a  poet,  so  poetry  might  make  Milton  an 
CD^iasiast*. 


*  See  note  on  Par.  Reg.  i  v.  288. 

So  modi  is  said  b^  Bishop 

Nnvtoii  both  in  the  Life  and  in 

Aenolee  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the 

Hndise  Loet,  that  it  may  be  well 

ie  ytX  eOtase  of  its  r^ers  on 

Aar  ffnard  against  an  error  in- 

iMm^  as  I  apprehend,  in  this 

riWHSfffidation  of  the  poem.  MiU 

iOB*s  Teligioas  system,  indeed,  as 

it  is  disooverea  for  instance 


in 


the  twelfth  book^  appears  agree- 
able to  Scripture.  But  it  is  very 
possible  to  copy  the  letter  of  Re- 
velation, whilst  its  spirit  is  mi- 
serably neglected.  And  this  er- 
ror may  be  often  traced  in  Mil- 
ton's work,  especially  in  his  dar- 
ing descriptions  of  the  Persons 
of  the  Trinity.  Dr.  Johnson 
indeed  observes,  that  "  whoever 
"  considers  the  few  radical  posi- 

h  2 
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I  circumstances  were  never  very  mean,  nor  very 
Ifor  he  lived  above  want,  and  was  not   intenl 


Irliich  the  Scripti 

:  operation   he 

11  cd  tbem  to  such  extent, 

aified  them  to  so  mucli 

■  .  rextrained  as  he  was 

higiouH    reverence  from 

tsof  fiction."     But 

■>jects  are  too  sacred  for 

Invention    is  inail- 

rc  the  Deity  is  the 

And  B  step  in  ad- 

L'onil  the  actual  declara- 

xipture  may  easily  lead 

lijly  or  impiety. 

ir  example  the  descrip- 

c  exaltation  of  the  Son 

|h  book.    This  is  founded 

1  Pb,  ii  7-  and  on  this 

is  what  a  detailed  and 

■g  itory  is  constructed  of 

il  Son  of  God  ■ 

1  day  with  a  species 

■egal  authority,  his  Son- 

M'larcd,  and    the  an;fels 

nvard  required  to  obey 

^ship    him;     whiUt    the 

Jself,  if  Abdiel  did   not 

|f  liim  that  he  took  part 

f  the  angels, 

■ipear  little  more  th^n  a 

I  angel,  raised  above  his 

Hallowed    to   wield     the 

\  and  reflecting  the  glory 

^I'ttther.     Aa    a    general 


of  its  readers,  and  otliers  through 
them,  with  floating  notioiu  of 
materiality  in  the  peraons  of 
the  Trinity,  tending  obviously 
towards  TritheisRi,  and  tempting 
other  minds,  ofTended  at  errors 
of  this  nature,  into  the  opposite 
of  the  Subellian  or  SociiUMn 
schemes. 

Milton  perhaps  was  in  part  we- 
duced  into  these  spcculationa  by 
the  theology  of  his  age.  Hooker 
end  Ridley  indeed  might  have 
taught  him  humility  and  wisdom ; 
but  yet  it  is  mid,  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Locke  hftd  the  merit  of 
first  introducing  generally  into 
our  theological  works  a  jurt  so- 
briety in  the  treatment  of  theae 
mysterious  subjects.  Inparthow- 
pride,  which  was  ■  pra- 
fault  in  Milton's  clurac- 
tcr,  nnd  was  perhaps  at  the  root 
of  many  of  his  exaggerated  ideas 
of  domestic,  civil,  and  ecclesiss- 
ticiil  liberty,  may  be  ascribed 
his  presumptu>)us  intruuons  into 
the  most  awful  mysteries. 

I  would  not  willmglybe  classed 
with  the  traiiucers  of  Milton's 
but  liaving  touched 
upon  this  subject,  I  urn  tempted 
to  pursue  it' a  little  further; 
especially  as  one  of  Milton's 
latent  biographers  hns  described 
him  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
the  human  race.  (Symmons,  Life 
of  Milton,  p.  .5i>7,andp.  593.  ed. 
V.)  A  proud  and  an  implacable 
spirit  appear  to  have  been  his 
principal  fault*.  His  extraordi- 
nury  abilities  and  att-iinments  no 
doubt  strongly  tempted  him  ta 
pride  ;  and  he  had  no  slight  pro-.. 
ocntions  to  bitterness  and  re<^ 
cnge.    His  trmtnient  also  qF his 
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upon  accumulating  wealth;  his  ambition  was  more  to 

enrich  and  adorn  his  mind.  His  ^ther  supported  him 
in  his  travels,  and  for  some  time  after.  Then  his 
pupils  must  have  been  of  some  advantage  to  him,  and 
brought  htm  either  a  certain  stipend,  or  considerable 
presents  at  least;  and  he  had  scarcely  any  other  method 

fint  wife,  or  rather  hia  generosity  strong  sense  of  his  living  in  a 
to  her  famitv,  appears  in  brilliant  state  of  trial,  and  having  to  ren- 
oontrastwiui  his  conduct  in  other  der  a  strict  account  of  the  em. 
iutances.     Hut  his  severity  to-  ployment  of  all  his  talents— the 
waidshis  children,  undutiftil  as  devout  and  habitual  study  of  the 
thmr  were,  and  his  merciless  at-  Scriptures — continual  prayer  for 
tacka  upon  his  controversial  op-  spiritual  assistance — a  profound 
poatatt,  even  when  thn^  were  reverrnce  for  the  Deity,  and  a 
beneath    his  notice,  and  when  devotional  spirit 
they  sought  to  deprecate  bis  an-  Had    he  perceived  that  any 
ger,  however  they  may  be  ex-  jMssages  in  his  great  poem  were 
cased,   can  never    be  justified,  tinctured  with   irreverence,    he 
Hence  in  many  of  his  controver-  would  no  doubt  have  eagerly  ex- 
sial  works  extremely  vnlgar,  in<  punged  them.     For  the  Paradise 
delicate,  and  tnelignant  passages  Lost,  notwithstanding  the  error 
■re  found  in  dose,  and  straiwe  which  I  noticed  above,  demon- 
contact  with  pages  breathing  the  strates  his  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
moat  exalted  benevolence,   and  tures,  and  for  their  Aulhor,  by 
the  moet  ardent  admiration  of  this  circumstance  amongst  msnr 
virtue.  others— the  scrupulous  carewitii 
The  more  gross  and  ordinary  which  he  borrows  the  words  at- 
failings  of  mankind,  indolence,  tributed  to  the  Creator,  scarcely 
)enniality,andcovetousneBS,Mil-  venturing  to  alter  a  syllable  in 
Ion  appears  to  have  conquered  order  to  bend  them  into  his  verse. 
«^  early  and  taaily.     His  am-  Even   the  reproach   that  has 
Ution  bad  very  little  in  it  of  a  been  thrown  upon  him  of  fre- 
swely  worldly  character.     His  quenting  no  place  of  public  wor- 
W  of  fame  was  not  separated  snip  in  his  latter  days  should  be 
hno  an  axdent  de«iri;  to  benefit  received,  as  Dr.  Symmons  ob- 
■nikind,  and  to  fulfil  his  ap-  serves,  with  some  caution.     His 
psiital  duties.     The  philosophy  blindness  and  other  infirmides 
'Greece  and  Bome  however  might  be  in  part  his  excuse  ;  and 
"(Bs  to  hare  warped  in  some  it  iscertaintnathisdaily  employ-, 
^pse  his  ideas  of  moral  great-  ments  were  always  ushered  in  by 
*^  as  well  as  some  of  his  spe-  devout  meditation  and  study  of 
^Mve  opinions  on  other  sub-  the  Scriptures.    It  is  reasonable 

CBut  we  may  remark  in  also  to  suppose,  that  had  he  lived 

_iixKl  diaracter,  even  from  in  happier  times  fewer  blemishes 

pearliest  years,  many  genuine  would  have  tarnished  the  lustre 

nioii  of  a  purer    quality—a  of  his  virtues.     E. 
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s,  his  fortune,  as  be  was  of  no  profession. 

[lis  ^tlier  died,  he  inherited  an  elder  son's  share 

Istate,  Lie  principal  part  of  which  I  believe  was 

|ise  in  Bread-street :  and  not  long  after,  he  was 

[ed  Ldlin  Secretary  with  a  salary  of  ^200  ayear*; 

WLis  now  in  opulent  circumstances  for  a  man, 

\i<i  iilways  led  a  frugal  and  temperate  lifc,  and 

little  ijnoecessary  expense  besides  buying  of 

Tiioiigh  he  was  of  the  victorious  party,  yet  he 

from  sbaring  in  the  spoils  of  his  country.     On 

Itrary  {ss  we  learn  from  his  second  Defence)  he 

Vd  great  losses  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  not 

■avourcd  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  but  some- 

ftaid  beyond  his  due  proportion.     And  upon  a 

affairs  he  was  not  only  deprived  of  bis  place, 

lost  iSOOO  which  he  had  for  security  and  im- 

jciit  put  into  the  Excise  Office.     He  lost  like- 

lotlier  cansiderabte  sum  for  want  of  proper  care 

iiigcmcnt,  as  persons  of  Milton's  genius  are 

I  expert  in  money  matters.     And  in  the  6re  of 

li    his  l:ouse  in  Bread-street  was  burnt,  before 

liicci<!erit  foreigners  have  gone  out  of  devotion 

Vooii)  to  sec  the  house  and  chamber  where  he 

His  gains  were  inconsiderable  in  .pro- 


ith< 


witb  an  estate  of 
iiidfayear,  which 
lo  ilie  ])litndered  abbey 
■later,  accordinz  to  Mr. 
Lo  prolubly  depends 
I  die  account  of  Mrij. 
Iielow,  p-  cix.  E. 
speaks  ipon  Aubrey's 
w]io  adds,  that  Milton 
li  mure  admired  abroad 
home ;"  that  "  he  was 


"  mightily  importoned  to  go  into 
"  France  and  Italy ;  &r«gtins 
"  came  much  to  see  him,  and 
"  much  admired  him,  and  offend 
"  to  him  great  preferments  b^ 
"  come  ever  to  them;  and  th^>- 
"  chief    inducement  of   seven^k- 
"  foreignefB  that  came  over  intc^ 
"  England  was  to  aee  O.  Pn— 
"  tector,  and  Mr.  J.  Hilton."  S. 
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portion   to   liis   losses;  for    excepting    the   thousand 
pounds,  which  were  given  him  by  the  government  for 
^tiog  his  Defence  of  the  people  against  Salmasius, 
^  may  conclude  that  he  got  very  littlfe  by  the  copies 
of  his  works,  when  it  doth  not  appear  that  he  received 
9Dy  more  than  ten  pounds  for  Paradise  Lost.     Some 
time  before  he  died  he  sold  the  greatest  part  of  his 
library,  as  his  heirs  were  not  qualified  to  make  a  pro- 
per  use  of  tt,  and  ad  he  thought  that  be  could  dis- 
pose of  it  to  greater  advantage  than  they  could  after 
his  decease.     Finally,  by  one  means  or  other  he  died 
worth  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  besides  his 
household  goods,   which   was    no  incompetent   sub* 
sistence  for  him,  who  was  as  great  a  philosopher  as  a 
poet». 


'  See  the  NoncopaUve  WUl, 
Aid  Mr.  Waiton*8  notes  upon  it, 
Mmmtifd  to  thii  mcoimnt,  by  which 
k  iqipeaiB  that  Milton  designed 
to  mv^  ewtry  thing  to  his  wife. 
WlMpraprtQr,  howe?er,  he  pos- 
mmA9±  nis  death  does  not  ap- 
pear flMn  any  <»f  the  papers 
cnmiacted  with  the  Will.  The 
aoopimt  which  Dr.  Kewton  gives 
is  takai  Hum  Philips. 

Of  the  books  which  belonged 
flb  ISm,  a  copy  of  Eoripides,  with 
Migr.  BMHrginal  emendations  in 
Ui  own  hand,  is  now  the  pro- 
pmy  ef  Mr.  Cradodc,  of  Gumly 
■I  Lticeaterahire.  Some  of  the 
notes  have  been  given 
public  by  Joshua  Barnes^ 
Mr.Jodrell.  See  Mr.  War- 
ton's  note  on  v.  55  of  the  ode, 
AJ  X  Rouiium, 

The  Earl  of  Charlemon,(  de- 
ecmdcd  from  a  sister  of  Mr.&ing^ 
Millon*8  Lyddas,)  has  a  copy  of 


Lycophron,  which  belonged  to 
Milton.  In  the  margin  are  ob- 
servations written  in  the  sam6 
beautiful  hand^  if  I  remember 
right,  with  the  ode  to  Rouse  pre- 
servai  in  the  Bodleian  Library ; 
but  several  years  have  elapsed 
since  Lord  Charlemont  shewed 
me  the  Lycophron. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Blackbume, 
(grandson  of  Archdeacon  Black- 
bume,  who  wrote  the  Remarks 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton,) 
is  also  possessed  of  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Milton.  There  are  tiltro  littl6 
drawings  in  it  of  a  profile,  with 
his  name  annexed,  and  one  of 
them  subscribed ''  Myself,  1640"; 
add  occasiobally  a  remark  upon 
a  text  of  Scripture,  or  upon  the 
state  of  the  tmies,  apparently  in 
his  hand-writing.  One  is  dated 
Canterbury,  16S9,  "  This  year 
'^  of  very  dreadftil  commotion, 
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IS  account  of  Milton  it  may  be  proper  to  add 

ig  concerning  his  family.    We  said  before,  that 

younger  brother  and  a  sister.     His  brother 

Jher  Milton  was  a  man  of  totally  opposite  prin- 

-as  a  strong  royalist,  and  after  the  civil  war 

composition  through  his  brother's  interest'; 

entered  young  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple, 

house  lie  lived  to  be  an  ancient  bencher;  and 

Tofessed  papist,  was  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 

judge  and  knighted;  but  soon  obtained  fats 

reason  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  retired 

|cl),  wheie  he  lived  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

:er  Anne  Milton  had  a  considerable  fortune 

by  her  father  in  marriage  with  Mr.  Edward 

(son  of  Mr.  Edward  Philips  of  Shrewsbury,) 

ning  yoang  to  London  was  bred  up  in  the 

Office  in   Chancery,  and  at  length  became 

y  of  the  office  under  Mr.  Bembo.    By  him 

besides  other  children  who  died  infants,  two 

ward  and  John,  whom  we  have  had  frequent 

to  mention  before.     Among  our  author's  ju- 

lems  there  is  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  death  of  a 

t,  a  nephew,  or  rather  niece  of  his,  dying  of  a 

nd  this  being  written  in  his  i7th  year,  as  it  is 

■he  title,  it  may  be  naturally  inferred  that  Mis. 

was  elder  than  either  of  her  brothers.    She  had 


;  will  ensue  mur- 
I  timts  of  conflicting 
I  Another,  written  op- 
laccob.  xiv.9%,  consists 

It  day  oF  deatli  aball  come, 
y  nighlJf  ahale*  pnvillei 
I  ]i>ve  and  mutlck  fBile; 


£. 

'  At  the  eas^  price  of  eightr 
pounds,  according  to  the  recora 
of  Comnotilmnt,  Lond.  1655. 
Todd. 
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likewise  two  daughters,  Mary  who  died  very  young, 
aod  AoDe  who  was  living  in  1694,  by  a  secoDd  hus- 
band Mr,  Thomas  Agar,  who  succeeded  his  intimate 
friend  Mr.  Philips  in  his  place  in  the  Crown  Office* 
which  be  enjoyed  many  years,  and  left  to  Mr.  Thomas 
MUtoD,  son  of  Sir  Christopher  before  mentioned.  As 
for  Milton  himself  he  appears  to  have  been  no  enemy 
to  the  fair  sex  by  having  had  three  wives.  What  f<x- 
tuiie  be  had  witii  any  of  them  is  do  where  said,  but  they 
were  gentlemen's  daughters;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
be  married  them  all  maidens,  for  (as  he  says  in  his 
Aptology  for  Smectymnuus,  which  was  written  before 
he  married  at  all)  he  "  thought  with  them,  who  both  in 
"  prudence  and  el^nce  of  spirit  would  choose  a  vii^io 
"  of  mean  fortunes  honestly  bred  before  the  wealthiest 
"  widow."  But  yet  he  seemeth  not  to  have  been  very.- 
happy  in  any  of  bis  marriages;  for  his  first  .wife  had 
justly  offended  him  by  her  long  absence  and  separation 
ftoo)  him;  the  second,  whose  love,  sweetness,  and 
goodness  be  commends,  lived  not  a  twelvemonth  with 
him;  and  his  third  wife  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  a  most  violent  spirit,  and  a  hard  mother-in-hiw  to  his 
children".  She  died  very  old,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
At  Nantwich  in  Cheshire:  and  from  tbe  accounts  of 
those  who  bad  seen  her,  I  have  learned,  that  she  con- 
ft*Tned  several  things  which  have  been  related  before ; 
**»d  particularly  that  her  husband  used  to  compose  hia 

'Aubrey  Bays,  however,  tluit  in-law,   excepting  probably  the 

^^wm  "■  gentle  person,  of  a  youngert,  were   very    far  from 

"peaceful   and    agreeable    hu-  amiable.    She  died,  according  to. 

nour;"  and  it  i4>pears  by  tbe  Mr.  Todd,  in  the  enmmer  of 

'^itneawf  to  Milton  s  Nuncupo-  17S0.    £. 
*>*«  wai,  that  her  daughtera- 
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poetry  chiefly  in  winter,  and  on  his  'waking  *m  a 
ing  would  make, her  write  down  sometimes  feweaty 
thirty  verses:  and  being  asked  whether  he  did 
often  read  Homer  and  Vipgil,  she  understood  it  as  mn 
imputation  upon  him  for  stealing  from  those  auth(M9y 
and  answered  with  eagerness  that  he  stole  from  no- 
body but  the  Muse  who  inspired  him;  and  being  asked 
by  a. lady  present  who  the  Muse  was,  replied  it  was 
God^s  grace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  that  visited  faiiii 
nightly^.     She  was  likewise  asked  whom  he  approved 
most  of  our  English  poets,  and  answered   Spenser^ 
Shakespeare,  and  Cowley:  and  being  asked  what  b^ 
thought  of  Diyden*  she  said  Dryden  used  sometime^ 
to  visit  him,  but  he  thought  him  no  poet,  bot  a  goo^ 
rhjmist:  but  this  was  before  Dryden  had  composed  h.i^ 
best  poems,  which  made  his  name  so  famous  after- 
wards.    She  was  wont  moreover   to  say,  that   b^^ 
husband  was  applied  to  by  message  from  the  *  Kingly 
and  invited  to  write  for  the  Court,  but  his  answer 


€€ 
«€ 


*  Bicfaardson    ccdlected    still  "  ter  to  secure  what  came.    / 

more    minute    information    re-  ''  have  been  also  told,  he  woaI<i 

apecting  Milton's  habits  of  com*  "  dictate   many,  perfaape  fbrff 

position.     ^'  When  he  dictated,  "  lines,  as  it  were  in  a  breatb; 

*'  he  sat  leaning  backward  ob-  "  and  then  reduce  them  to  balf 

liquely  in  an  easy  chair,  with  '*  the  number.   I  would  not  omit 

his  leg  flung  over  the  elbow  of  **  the  least  circumstance.    These 

It ;    he    frequently  composed  *'  Indeed  are  trifles ;   but  e?e& 

lying  in  bed  in  a. morning;  I  "  such  contract  a  sort  of  greitr 

"  have  been  well  informed,  that  '^  ness,  when  related  to  what  is 

**  when  he  could  not  sleep,  but  "  great."   Remarkn,  3fc.  p.  cxiv. 
'^  lay  awake  whole  nights,  he        Milton's  grand-daughter,  in- 

"  tned;  not  one  verse  could  he  deed,  asserted,  that  he  would  xiot 

*'  make ;  at  other  times  flowed  allow  his  daughters  to  be  taught 

"easy    his    unpremidaied    verse,  to  write;  but  Aubrey,  who  wai 

**  with  a   certain    impetus    and  personally  acquainted  with  the 

*'  oestro,  as  himself  seemed  to  roet,  expressly  mentions  that  his 

"  believe.    Then,  at  what  hour  youngest  daughter  was  his  ama- 

"  soever,  he  rung  for  his  daugh-  nucnsis.    E. 
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that  such  abehaviour  -would  be  very  ioconsisteDt  wiA 
his  former  cgoduct,  .for  hehad  never  yt)t«mployed  hi» 
pen  against  >bi8  conscieDce,  ;By  his  -fiist  wife  he  bad 
fow  children,  a  son  who  died  an  inlluit,  and  thise 
dai^hters  ivho  survived  him;  by  his  second  wife  he 
bad  only  one  daughter,  who  died  soon  after  her  mother, 
who  died  in  childbed ;  and  by  bis  last  wife  he  had  no 
children  at  att**.  His  daughteis  were  .not  sent  to 
school,  but  were  instructed  by  ^.mistress  kept  at  home 
for  that  purpose:  and  he  himself,  excusing  the  eldest 
on  account  of  oo  in^iedifneDt  in  bet  speech,  laugbt  the 
two  others  to  reed  and  pronounce  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  several  other  languages,  without  understanding  any 
but  El^lish,  for  be  used  to  say  that  one  tongue  wa» 
enough  for  a  woman ;  but  tfajs  employment  waa  very 
irksome  to  them,  and  this  together  with  the  sharpness 
and  severity  of  tbeir  modier-n>4aw  nude  them  ver^ 
uneasy  at  home;  and  therefore  they  woe  all  sent 
ahnrad  to  team  things  more  proper  for  them,  and  par- 
ticularly embroidery  >□  gold  and  silver".  As  Milton 
at  his  death  left  his  affairs  very  much  in  the  power  of 
bis  widow,  though  she  acknowledged  that  he  died: 
Torth  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  yet  she 

_*TbebiTthsof  big  children  by  "about  six  of  fhfi  clock,  ]d4S,, 

•>!■  first  wife  are  thus  registered  "  My  £on  .Tohn  was  bom  on  Sa- 

bjr  himwir  in  the  blank  leaf  of  "  turday,  Mardt  tlte  iRth,  about 

lui  wife's  Bible,  whence  1  tran-  "  half  an  hour  nnrt  nine  at  night, 

"CTibed  tbesccount.  "Anne, my  "  l650.     My  daughter  Deborah 

"daughter,  was  bom  July  the  "  was  bom  the  9d  of  M)^,  being 

Spth,  the  day  of  the  monthly  "  Sunday,  somewhat  before  three 

*Aat,'bet«een  nx  and  seven, or  "  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 

'  •bout  hslf  nn  hoqr  afUr  six  in  "  1652'    Birch. 

*  me  evening,  1646.   Mary,  my  *  See  below,  the  Nuncupative 

**dnightes,  wBf  bom  on  Wed-  WiU,  and  the  depositions  of  the 

"ntsday,  Uctober  the  S£th,  on  witnesses  (mnpxed  tp.Jt.     E. 

"Om  fiist'dby  in  the  morning. 
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i  but  one  hundred  pounds  to  each  of  his  three 

Anne  the  eldest  was  decrepit  and  de- 

J,  but  had  a  very  handsome  fece;  she  married  A 

Ibuilder,  and  died  in  childbed  of  her  first  child, 

led  with  her.     Mary  the  second  lived  and  died 

Deborah  the  youngest  in  her  lather's  life  time 

ver  to  Ireland  ivith  a  lady,  and  afterwards  was 

1  to  Mr.  Abraham  Clarke,  a  weaver  in  Spital 

land  died  in  August  1797,  in  the  76th  year  of- 

She  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  good 

landing  and  genteel  behaviour,  though  in  low  cir- 

Inces.     As  she  had  been  often  called  upon  to: 

lomer  and  Ovid's  Metamorphosis  to  her  iather,; 

luld   have  repeated  a  considerable  number  of 

Krom  the  beginning  of  both  these  poets,  as  Mr. 

I  Professor  of  Uhetoric  in  Gresham  College,  re- 

pon  his  own  knowledge:  and  another  gentleman 

brmed  inr,  that  he  has  heard  her  repeat  several' 

likewise  out  of  Euripides.    Mr.  Addison,  and  the 

k-ntlemen,  who  had  opportunities  of  seeing  her, 

■er  immediately  to  be  Milton's  daughter  by  the 

■de  of  her  countenance  to  her  father's  picture : 

.  Addison  made  her  a  handsome  present  of  a 

bf  guineas,  with  a  promise  of  procuring  for  her 

Innual  provision  for  her  life ;  but  his  death  hap- 

1  soon  atler,  she  lost  the  benefit  of  his  generous 

She  received  presents  likewise  from  several 

rentlemen.  and  Queen  Caroline  sent  her  fifty 

by  ihc  hands  of  Dr.  Freind  the  physician,  - 

i  ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters ; 

lie  of  them  had  any  children,  except  one  of  her  " 

Timed  Caleb,  and  one  of  her  daughters  named 
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Elizabeth.  Caleb  went  to  Fort  St.  George  in-  diB 
East  Indies,  where  he  married,  and  had  two  aont, 
Abr^am  and  Isaac;  the  elder  of  whom  came  to  Eng- 
land with  ^e  late  governor  Hanison,  but  returned 
upon  advice  of  his  lather's  death,  and  whether  be  or  bis 
brother  be  now  living  is  uncertain.  Elizabeth,  the 
youngest  child  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Foster  a'  weaver  in  Spital  Fields,  and  had 
seven  children  who  are  all  dead ;  and  she  herself  is  aged 
about  sixty,  and  week  and  infirm.  She  seemetb  to  be 
a  good  plain  sensible  woman,  and  has  confirmed 
several  particulars  related  above,  and  informed  me  of 
some  others,  which  she  bad  often  heard  from  her 
mother:  that  her  grand&ther  lost  two  thousand  .pounds, 
by  a  money-scrivener,  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  that 
sum,  and  likewise  an  estate  at  Westminster  of  sixty 
pounds  a  year,  which  belonged  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  was  restored  to  them  at  the  RestoratioDi 
that  he  was  very  temperate  in  his  eating  and  drinking, 
but  what  he  bad  he  always  loved  to  have  cf  the  b^st: 
that  he  seldom  went  abroad  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
but  was  visited  even  then  by  persons  of  distincti<»i, 
both  foreigners  and  others:  that  he  kept  his  daughters 
3t  a  great  distance,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  learn 
to  write,  which  he  thought  unnecessary  for  a  woman: 
^t  her  mother  was  his  greatest  favourite,  and  could 
i^  in  seven  or  eight  languages,  though  she  under- 
stood none  but  English:  that  her  mother  ipherited  his 
"^d-aches  and  disorders,  and  had  such  a  weakness  in 
Weyea,  that  she  was  forced  to  make  use  of  spectacles 
'toni  the  age  of  eighteen ;  and  she  herself,  she  says,  has 
1 1    ^  been  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  these 
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\f  years:  that  she  was  mistaken  in  informing  Mr. 

what  he  had  priDted  upon  her  authority,  that 

I's  father  was  born  in  France;  and  a  brother  of 

l-ho  was  then  living  was  very  angry  with  her  for  it, 

ea  tnie-born  Englishman  resented  it  highly,  that 

lily  should  be  thought  to  bear  any  relation  to 

:  that    Milton's  second    wile  did   not    die   in 

<  Mr.  Philips  and  Toland  relate,  but  above 

[nonths  after  of  a  consumption;  and  this  too  Mr. 

elates  upon  her  authority;  but  in  this  particular 

lust  be  mistaken  as  well  as  in  the  other,  for  our 

rs  sonnet  on  his  deceased  wife  plainly  implies, 

■he  did  die  in  childbed.     She  kROWS  nothing  <^ 

lint  Philips  or  Agar's  descendants,  but  believes 

■ey  are  all  extinct:  as  is  likewise  Sir  Christopher 

It's  family,  the  last  of  which,  slie  says,  were  two 

1  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  and  Mrs.  Catharine  Milton, 

|ved  and  died  at  Highgate;  but  unknown  to  her, 

s  a  Mrs.  Milton  living  in  Grosvenor  street, 

.  17*9,]  the  granddaughter  of  Sir  Christopher, 

ke  diiughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Milton  before  men- 

and  she  herself  is  the  only  survivor  of  Milton's 

lily,  unless  there  be  some  In  the  East  Indies, 

I  she  very  much  questions,  for  she  used  tohear' 

■lem  sometimes,  but  has  heard  nothing  how  for 

I  years;  so  that  in  all  probability  Milton's  whole 

i-ill  be  extinct  with  her,  and  lie  can  live  only  in 

■tings.     And  such  is  the  caprice  of  fortune,  this 

laughter  of  a  man,  who  will  be  an  everbsting 

)  the  nation,  has  now  for  soine  years  with  her 

Id  kept  a  little  chandkr's  or  grocer's  shop  for 

lubsistence,  lately  at  the  lower  HoUoway  in  the 
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v^iad  betwieen  Highgate  and  London,  and  at  present  in 

<ZI]ock   Lane,  not  far  from  Sh(U«ditch  church^.    An* 

*  Of  Sir  C  Milton's  diughtera  acted  for    the  benefit   of   Mrs. 

±fc  is  itated  in  ■  note  aignetl  H,  Foster.    Dr.  Johnson,  who  wrote 

Uaet  rftke  Poeli,  ed.  179*.  that  the  .prologue,  says,  "  she  had  ao 

tJie;  were  both  "  living  at  Hollo-  "  little  acquaintance  with  diver- 

*'  way,  aboat  the  year  ]  731,  and  "  sion  or  gaiety,  that  she  did  not 

**  at  thjrt  time  poasesied  such  a-  "  know  what  was  intended  wboi 

**  degree  of  health  and  strength  "  a  benefit  was  offered  her."  The 

**  u  enabled  them  on  Sundays  receipts  of  the  house  Mr.  Todd 

"andpiayer-dayitowalk  amile  asceitained  to  have  been  only 

'<iip  a  ateep  hill  to  Highgate  £147.  I4s.  6d.  from  which  fsa 

"  Coapd.    One    of  these   waa  wvredeductedfor  theezpenceaj 

**  ninr^-two  at  the  time  of  her  but  Dr^  Newton  brought  a  larga 

"death.     Thdr  parentage  was  contribution, and£20.were^ven 

"  known  to  few,  and  thmr  namet  by  Tonson  the  bookseller.    And 

**  were  corrupted  into  Melton."  thus  I  presume  the  profits  of  the 

Mr.  Todd  discovered  in  the  night  were  increased  by  anbae- 

'  h  regiiten  of  Allhallows,  quent   contributions    to   £130. 

d-strect.  entriea  of  the  bap-  which   Dr.  Johnson  and  others 
noftwo  other  ualen  of  Milton  '  say  Mrs.  Foster  received';   and 

ungcr  than  Anne.    But  one  with  this  little  addition  to  theii 

v^tbese,  and  probably  the  other,  fortunes,  she  and  her  husband 

4icd  an  infanL  removed  to  Islington,  where  tbiy 

The  livee  of  Edward  and  John  both  soon  diedj    Mrs.  Foster's 

ThOipa  have  been  lately  written  death  took  place  May  9,  1754. 

hj  W.  Godwin;  but  it  has  not  One  of  her  brothers  Mr.  Urban 

Imd  ascertained  whether  either  Clarke  was  known  to  Dr.  Birch 

«f  Aem  left  children.  in  1737-     Hewas  also  a  weaver, 

'    Ifr.  Godwin  eupposea  that  E.  and  died  without  children  at  the 

Fhilipc,  the  elder  brother,  died  house  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Foster, 

ibont  1696,  and  John,  not  till  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Oc- 

ifter  J706.    They  were  both,  of  tober,  1^15,  p.  499,  I  find  it 

Ann  authors  by  profession,  and  stated,  professedly  from' an  ex- 

Aks  is  a  very  tong  catalogue  tS  amination  of  the  parish  raster 

Ibdr  writings  and  translations,  of  Fort  St.  George,  that  Caleb 

aoM  of  which  however  are  now  Clarke,  who  seems  to  have  been 

DttiecMd.     E.   Philips    appears  parishp^lerk  of  that  place,  from 

tohave  boen  «  man  of  respectable  1717  to  1719.  »"  buried  there 

tfancter;   bnt  his  brother  was  Oct.  S6,   1719.     He  had  three 

Ikmoghly    profligate    and  un-  children  bom  at  Madm;  Abnt- 

fctadpcd.     They  bodi  quitted  ham,  baptised  June  Sd,  1703i 

Mr  BDcle'a  polibcBl  pa?^  early  Mary,  baptiied  March  17tbv  and 

vJife.  buried  Dec  15th,  1706i  Inae, 

Of  Milton's  direct  desccttdanto  baptiied,    Feb.    IS,    1711.     Of 

a  frw  puticolan   may  yet  be  Isac  no  fuithei  account  npeara. 

Mad.  Abraham  in  1726  married  Anna 

In  April,   17^0,   Coniui    was  Clarke,  and  the  baptism  of  his 
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kr  thing   let  me  mention,  that  is  equally  to  the 

■our  of  the  present  age.     Though  Milton  received 

labove  ten  pounds  at  two  different  payments  for  the 

r  of  Paradise  Lost,  yet  Mr.  Hoyle  author  of  the 

Itise  on  the  Game  of  Whist,  after  having  disposed 

111  the  Brst  impression,  sold  the  copy  to  the  boott 

as   i  have  been   informed,  for   two   hundred 

as. 

^s   we   have  had  occasion  to  mention  more  than 

Milton's  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  library  of 

pity  Colle^  in  Cambridge,  it  may  not  be  ungrateful 

ne  reader,  if  we  give  a  more  particular  account  of 

\i,  before  we  conclude.    There  are,  as  we  said,  two 

Bghts  of  a  letter  to  a  fHend  who  had  importuned 

1  to  take  orders,  together  with  a  sonnet  on  his  being 

vcd  to  the  age  of  twenty-three:  and  by  there  being 

1  draughts  of  this  letter  with  several  alterations  and 

Itiotis,  it  appears  to  have  been  written  with  great 

J  and  deliberation;  and  both  the  draughts  have  been 

Itished  by  Mr.  Birch  in  his  Historical  and  Critical 

rount  of  die  life  and  writings  of  Milton'.     There 

)  several  of  his  poems,  Arcades,  At  a  solemn 

On  time,  Upon  the  circumcision,  the  Mask, 

Bidas,  with  live  or  six  of  his  sonnets,  all  in  his  own 


liter  Mary  isregisto^  April 

'"■27.     With  her  all  noticei 

•■  fitmily    wue.    But  the 

'er  reniarkij  that  as  neither 

ni  nor  Isaac  Clarke  died 

■adras,   and  Abraham  was 

Itwenty-ftiur  years  of  age  at 

laptism  of  hii  daughter,  it  is 

■ble  that  the  famUy  migrated 

Hue  other  part  a(  India,  and 

lome  trace  of  them  may  yet 


be  discovered.  I  hoard  h 
from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  thit 
he  took  pains,  when  he  reaidcd 
in  India,  to  ascertain  whether 
any  remained  there  of  the  family 
of  Milton's  grandton,  and  tfcat 
his  conclusion  was  that  the  fatailj 
was  extinct     E. 

'  Dr.  Newton  also  has  given 
them  in  the  notes  on  Sonnet  vit. 


/^\ 
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hand- writing:  and  there  are  some  others  of  his  sonnets 
Written  by  different  bands,  being  most  of  them  com- 
posed after  he  had  lost  his  sight*     It  is  curious  to  see 
tbe   first  thoughts  and  subsequent  corrections  of  so 
great  a  poet  as  Milton:  but  it  is  remarkable  in  these 
loatiuscript  poems,  that  he  doth  not  often  make  his 
stops,  or  b^n  his  lines  with  great  letters.     There  are 
iil^ewise  in   his  own  hand-writing  different  plans  of 
Paradise  Lost  in  the  form  of  a  tragedy:  and  it  is  an 
^reeable  amusement  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  and 

• 

'^provement  of  such  a  work  from  its  first  dawnings  in 
^he  plan  of  a  tragedy  to  its  full  lustre  in  an  epic  poem, 
-^tid  together  with  the  plans  of  Paradise  Lost  there  are 
^^  plans  or  subjects  of  several  other  intended  tn^edies, 
^^ne  taken  iiom  the  Scripture,  others  from  the  British 
^t"  Scottish  histories:  and  of  the  latter  the  last  men- 
^oned  is  Macbeth,  as  if  he  had  an  inclination  to  try  his 
^^treogth   with   Shakespeare;  and   to  reduce  the  play 
^ore  to  the  unities,  he  proposes  ^<  banning  at  the 
^^  arrival  of  Malcolm  at  Macduff;  the  matter  of  Duncan 
^^  may  be  expressed  by  the  appearing  of  his  ghost/' 
These  manuscripts  of  Milton  were  found  by  the  learned 
Mr.  Professor  Mason  among  some  other  old  papers, 
which,  he  says,  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Newton  Pucker- 
ing, who  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the  library : 
iod  for  the  better  preservation  of  such  truly  valuable 
rdiques,  they  were  collected  together,  and  handsomely 
bound  in  a  thin  folio  by  the  care  and  at  the  charge  of  a 
person  who  is  now  very  eminent  in  his  profession,  and 
was  always  a  lover  of  the  Muses,  and  at  that  time  a 
fellow   of  Trinity   College,  Mr   Clarke,   one   of  his 
Majesty's  counsel. 

VOL.  I.  i 


THE 

NONOBPATtVB  WICL 

OF 

JOHN  MILTON'* 

NOTES  BY  THE  REV.  t.  WARTON. 


Memorandum,  that  John  Miltoh,  late  of  the  parish 
of  S.  Giles  Cripplegate  in  the  Countie  of  Middlesex  gentle- 
man, deceased,  at  sererall  times  before  lus  death,  and  in 
particular,  on  or  about  Uie  twentieth  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  Qod  1&I4,  being  of  perfect  mind  and  memori^ 
declared  his  Will  and  intent  as  to  the  diqMBRU  ttf  his  estate 
after  bia  death,  in  these  words  following,  or  like  ^ed: 
**  The  portion  due  tr  me  from  Mr.  Powell,  my  former  wife^ 
**  father,  I  leave  to  the  unkind  children  t  had  by  her,  having 
**  raaved  no  parte  of  it;  but  my  meanitig  is,  they  shall  have 
*'  no  other  benefit  of  my  estate  than  the  ssid  portion,  and 
*^  what  I  have  besides  done  for  them :  they  having  been  very 
••  uodutifall  to  me.  All  the  remdue  of  my  estate  I  leave  to 
"  [the]  dispoaaQ  o£  E&zabeth  my  loving  wife."  Which  word*, 
or  to  the  same  effect,  were  spoken  in  the  presence  of  Cbbisto- 
taxt.  Milton*. 

X  [Mai^  at]  Elizabbth  Fiiusa*. 
Nov.  W,  1«74*. 

'  Aa]»tipodlMM  in  tbePrfl'  f  A  lennwt-mud  of  John  Mil- 

.a«MinCa«tt.  tm. 

*  John  HOton'i  youngw  i>r«-  ■■  Bwirtr.  G«.  Ptmag.  ClAit. 

tber.  lb!*  WW  was  mstw«d  by  Maty, 
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I. 


The  Allegation  propouvhduig  the  Wilij  on  which  AU^^aiim 

the  Wiines9e8  he  examined*. 

N^notium  Testamentarium,  sive  proharkmis  TesUmenti 
nuncupativi,  sive  ultimas  Voluntatis,  Johannis  Miltom, 
nuper  dum  vixit  parochue  S.  ^Egidii  Cripplegate  LfOndon  g^ 
nerosi,  defunct! ,  habent,  8cc.  promotum  per  Elizabethim 
MiLTOX^Relictam,  et  Legatariam  principalem  nominatam  in 
Testamento  nuncupativo,  sive  ultima  Voluntate,  dicti  de- 
funct!, contra  Mariam,  Annam,  et  Deboram  Milton,  fiHtf 
dicti  defunct! . 

Thompson.     Clements. 

Secundo  Andres,  A.  D.  1674.  Quo  die..  .  .  .  ThompaoO) 
nomine,  procuratione,  ac  ultimus  procurator  l^timusi  diets 
Elizabeths  Milton,  omnibus  melioribus  et  effectuaSoribus 


Deborah,  and  Anne  Milton, 
daughters  of  the  poet's  first  wife 
Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard 
Powell,  of  Forresthni  in  Oxford- 
shire. The  cause  came  to  a  re- 
gular sentence,  which  was  given 
a^inst  the  Will ;  and  the  widow, 
Elizabeth,  was  ordercfl  to  take 
Administration  instead  of  a  Pro- 
bate. I  must  add  here,  that  this 
cause,  the  subject  of  which  needed 
no  additional  lustre  from  great 
names,  was  tried  by  that  upright 
and  able  statesman,  Sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  Judge  of  the  Preroga- 
tive Court,  and  Secretary  of 
State;  and  that  the  depositions 
were  taken  in  part  before  Dr. 
Trumbull,  afterwards  Sir  William 
Trumbull,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  celebrated  friend  of  Pope. 
As  a  circumstantial  and  authentic 
history  of  this  process,  the  fol- 
lowing instruments,  which  were 
otherwise  thought  too  curious  to 
be  suppressed,  are  t<ubjoined. 


«  Vii.  Christopher  MHton,  apd 
John  MOton's  two  servanftvmaidi 
EUzabedi  and  Mmj  Fisher.  Wit- 
nesses on  the  part  of  the  widow. 

'  This  was  his  third  wife,  Eli- 
sabeth MinshuU,  of  agentlenan's 
family  in  Cheshire.     The  elder 
Richardson  insinuates,  that  this 
lady,  being  no  poet  or  pbiloeo- 
pher  like  her  husband,  used  fre- 
quently to   teaze   him   for  his 
carelessness  or  ignorance  about 
money-matters,  and  that  Alt  was 
a  termagant.    From  these  pspen, 
however,  it   appears,   that   die 
consulted    her    huslMUid's    hu- 
mours, and  treated  his  infirmitieB 
with  tenderness.    After  hisdeadi 
in  1 674,  she  retired  to  Namptwidl 
in  Cheshire,  where  she  died  about 
1729.     Mr.  Penant  says,  her  fr- 
ther,  Mr.  Minshull,  lived  at  Stoke 
in  that  neighbourhood.  W.  Tour, 
and  Gough's  Camden,  Cheshire, 
p.  436. 


[efficftcioribus]  via,  modo,  et  moliori  forma,  necnoh  ad  omaea 
jiuifl  efiectum,  ezhibuit  Testamentum  nuncupodTum  died 
JoBANhta  Milton  defuncti,  nc  incipieiu,  "  MKHOEAKotnt, 
*<  that  JoKx  MtLTOM,  Ute  of  the  parish  of  S.  Giles,  Cripple 
"  gate,  he.""  Which  words,  or  words  to  the  same  effect,  were 
spoken  in  the  presence  c^  Christopher  Milton,  and  Elizabeth 
msher;  et  allegavit  con  similiter,  et  dicens  prout  sequitur.  I. 
Quod  priefatuB  Johannes  Milton,  dum  vixit,  mentis 
compos,  ac  in  sua  sana  memoria  existens,  ■  ■ .  ■  Testamentum 
suum  nuocupativum  modo  in  hoc  negotio  exhibitum  ...  te- 
nons schedule  ....  testamentarise  coD^dit,  nuncupavtt,  et 
dectaravit;.  cieteraque  omnia  et  singula  dedit,  donavit,  re- 
liquit,  et  disposuit,  in  omnibus,  et  pier  omnia,  vel  similiter  in 
efl^ctum,  prout  in  dicto  Testamento  nuncupativo  continetiir; 
ac  postea  mortem  obiit:  ac  Principalis  Pars  ista  proponit  coo^ 
junctim,  diviaim,  ct  de  quolibet.  II.  Item,  quod  tempore 
conditioms,  dechtrationis,  nuncupationis  Testamenti,  in  hoc 
negotio  exhibit!,  prsfatus  Johannes  Milton  perfecta  frue- 
bntur  memoria;  ac  proponit  ut  supra'. 

II. 

Iniemgatoriet  addressed  to  the  Witnesses  cvamined  ttpon 
the  Allegation. 

Decemb.  5, 1674.  Interrogatoria  ministrata  et  ministranda 
ex  parte  Annse  Mariie  ct  Deborse  Milton,  testibus  ex-  parte 
Elizabeths  Milton  productis  sivc  producendis  sequuntur. 

Imprimis,  Aeke  each  witnesse,  what  relation  to,  or  depend- 
ance  on,  the  produccnt,  they,  or  either  of  them,  have;  and  to 
wbidi  of  the  parties  they  would  give  the  victory  were  it  in 
their  power?  Et  intem^tur  quilibit  testis  conjunctim,  et 
divism,  et  de  quolibet. 

£.  Item,  Aske  each  witnes.se,  what  day,  and  what  time  of 
the  day,  the  Will  nuncupative  was  declared;  what  positive 

*  Regittr.  Cur.  Prcrog.  Cant,  ut  nupr. 
i  -.i 
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words  did  the  Deceuied  u'w  in  the  declaring  tbereof?  Can  ywt 
podtively  sweare,  that  the  deceaaed  ^  declare  that  hee  did 
lasvs  the  readue  of  im  estate  iq  diftdiflpQaaU.fif  his  wife^  v 
difllheenot  say,  "  I  will  leave  the  imdue  oC  Hqr  ««tale  tp  siy 
«*  wifer'  Eijlai  tUwpra. 

3.  Item^  Upon  what  occasion  did  the  Deceased  declare  the 
said  Will?  Was  not  the  Deceased  in  perfect  health  at  die 
same  time?  Doe  you  not  think,  that  the  Deceased,  if  k 
declared  any  such  Will,  declared  it  In  a  present  pasttoDi  or 
some  angry  humour  ageunst  some  or  one  of  his duldren  by  his 
former  [first]  wife?  Etjiat  ut  supra. 

.  4-  lifim%  Aske  each  witnesse,  whether  the  parties  minittnst 
wefe  not  and  are  not  greate  frequenters  of  the  Churchy  and 
geod  livers;  and  what  cause  of  displeasure  had  thct  Daqaeed 
against, them?  Etfiat  ui  supra. 

5.  Itemy  Aske  Mr.  [Christopher]  Milton,  and  each  oAer 
witnesse,  whether  the  Deceased's  Will,  if  any  su<A  thitf  made, 
was  not,  that  the  Deceased^s  wife  should  have  ^^000,  and 
the  children  of  the  said  Christopher  Milton  the  readue;  and 
whether  she  hath  not  promised  him  that  they  should  have  it, 
if  shee  prevailed  in  this  Cause?  Whether  the  said  Mr.  Mil- 
ton hath  not  since  the  Deccased''s  death  confessed  soe  mud> 
or  some  part  thereof?  Etjiai  ut  supra. 

6.  Itenty  Aske  each  witnesse,  whether  what  is  left  to  the 
Ministrants  by  the  said  Will,  is  not  reputed  a  very  btd  or 
altogether  desperate  debt'?  EtJUU  ui  supra. 


^  Here  seems  to  be  an  insinu* 
ation^  that  ouf  poet's  displeasure 
against  those  three  daughters, 
arose  partly  from  their  adherence 
to  those  principles,  which,  in 
preference  to  his  own,  they  had 
received,  or  rather  inherited,  from 
their  mother's  family,  who  were 
noted  and  active  royalists.  After- 
wards, the  description  good  I'wert 


is  not  to  be  understood  in  in 
genera]  and  proper  sense,  wbick 
coiild  not  have  offended  ViMoa  I 
but  as  arising  fVom  what  wetft 
before,  and  meaning  mudi  tb^ 
same  thing,  that  is,  regular  i^ 
their  attendance  on  the  estabUihe^ 
worship. 

'  Tliat  is,  the  marriage  portior^ 
]>romised,    but    never    paid^   U  ** 
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7-  Aike  die  uid  Mr.  Mitrou,  whether  he  did  not  gett  the 
■ud  Will  dnwn  upp,  and  iaCorBi  the  writer  to  what  e&at  be 
ihotild  draw  HP  And  did  he  not  eiujuire  <rf  the  other 
witaeMCa,  iriut  Aey  mnld  or  could  depoaeP  And  whether  he 
hath  not  toBrafad  tiiu  CauM,  add  pkyd  feei  to  the  Proetour 
tbaotitf  Et Jot  vt  supra. 

8.  Am,  Aike  each  witness^  what  ftvtune  the  DaooaMd 
did  in  hit  t{ie4iia&  beatow  aa  the  ACiaial^aatiP  And  lAadkar 
the  Mid  Jfme  Miitov  u  not  hma,  and  kbooat  hdplene*P 
Etfiat  vt  tufta. 

4.  /^An,  Aske  each  mtnesse,  what  value  is  the  Deceased's 
otate  of,  as  neare  as  they  can  gueas?  Bijiat  ui  aupra'. 

John  MOton,  br  Mr.  Biehsnl  bis  a|Mie  diet  and  hard  itudr, 

Fewell,  the  fitter  of  hii  fine  "itfw  having  been  lued  at  hotde 

wife ;  and  whidi  the  laid  John  "  to  a  great  honse,  and  much 

bet)ueathcd  to  the  dangfaten  of  "  company  and  joviolin,   &&" 

that  matdi.tfie  lamhtHiiii,  Anne,  I  have  aw  leen  in  Mr.  KtweQ'a 

Marr.  and  Deborah.  house  at  Farraahill  nwny  papsrt^ 

Ttiey  were  married  in  l6iS.  which  shew  the  active  part  ha 

t  have  now  before  me  an  original  took  in  favour  of  the  Royalists. 

"  Inveniorie  of  the  goods  of  Mr.  With  some  others  relating  to  die 

"Richard  P«w«U  of  Forresthill,  Rai^arship  of  the  Sfco(over  fi»- 

"io  the  connn  en  Oxon,  taken  rest,  bearing  his  ngnature. 
*  Ac  tOth  of  Jmie,  A.  D.  1646."        Mr:    Mi^e,    the    ingenious 

Thia  seems  tn'faave  been  taken  tnn^tor  of  the  Lniiad,  searched 

ID  consequence  of  a  Miinre  of  in  vain  for  any  of  Miltrai'a  letters 

MK  Powell's  house  by  the  rebels,  or  papera   at   ForreethilL    The 

Hie  diMiiLMLi  in  ibt  reyil  cause  Powells  were  sharers  of  Atabey- 

prnbaUy  prevented  the  payment  land  in  Oxfonbhite.  Thqr  wsk 

of  hu  danghter's' marriage  por-  seated  in  the  dissolved  menasteiy 

titnL     Bj*  ttn   mnri»er,    onler,  of  Sandford  near  Oxlbrd ;  and 

and  fvniiture  of  the  rooms,  be  one  of  them,  in  the  reign  of 

V  to  have  lived  as  a  country  Elizabeth,  built  the  gotUc  msn^ 

_         man,  in  a  Very  extensive  rial   stone-bouae,  now   standing 

sad  liberal  sft^Ie  of  bouse<keep-  at  that  village. 
mg.    This  I  mention  to  confirm        ^  She  woa  deformed,  and  had 

Wnat  is  sdd  by  Miilipr,  tliat  Mr.  an  impediment  in  her  speech. 
VoweX's  deu^Her  abruptly  left        ■  RegistT.  Cur.  Prerog.  Cant. 

her  husband  within  a  month  after  ut  aupr. 
■"    ■                        disgusted   with 
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Depositions  and  cross-exandnatums  of  the  said  ufitnesses. 

Elizabetha  Milton»  Relicta  et  Legataria  principalis  to- 
HANNis  Milton  defuncti,  contra  Annam,  Ma.riani,  et  De- 
boram  Milton,  filias  ejusdem  defuncti.  Super  Allegatione 
articulata  et  Testamento  nuncupativo  Johannis  Miltov 
defuncti,  ex  parte  Elizabethse  Milton  predicts,  in  hoc 
negotio,  seciindo  Andrese,  1674,  dato"  et  exhibitis. 

Quinto  Decembris  1674.     Christophenis  Milton,  vilte 
Gipwici  in  com.   Suffolciae  ortus  infra  parochiam  Ommum 
Sanctorum  Bredstreetey  Liondon,  aetat.  58  annor.  aut  eo  cir- 
citer,  testis.  Sec.     Ad  omnes  articulos  dictse  Allegationis,  et 
ad  Testamentum  nuncupativum  Johannis  Milton,  generosi, 
defuncti,  in  hoc  negotio  dat.  et  exhibit,  deponit  et  dicit,  That 
on  or  about  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  1674,  the  day  certaine 
he  now  remembreth  not,  this  Deponent  being  a  practicer  in 
the  Law,  and  a  Bencher  in  the  Inner  Temple,  but  living  in 
vacations  at  Ipswich,  did  usually  at  the  end  of  the  Tenne 
visit  John  Milton,  his  this  Deponent^s  brother  the  Testator 
articulate,  deceased,  before  his  going  home;  and  6oe  at  the 
end  of  Midsummer  Terme  last  past,  he  this  deponent  went  to 
visit   his  said  brother,  and  then  found  him  in  his  chamber 
within  his  owne  house,  scituate  on  Bunhill"  within  the  parish 
of  S.  Giles,  Crepelgate,  London:  And  at  that  tyme,  he  tKe 
said  Testator,  being  not  weU,  (and  this  Deponent  being  then 
goeing  into  the  country,)  in  a  serious  manner,  with  an  intent, 
(as  he  believes,)  that  what  he  then  spoke  should  be  his  will, 
if  he  dyed  before  his  this  Deponent'^s  comeing  the  next  time 
to  London,  declared  his  Will  in  these  very  w^ords  as  neare  at 
this  Deponent  cann  now  call  to  mjmd.     Viz.  ^^  Brother^  A» 
"  porcion  due  to  me  from  Mr.  Powell,  my  former  [first]  wifift 
"  father,  I  leave  to  the  unkind  children  I  had  \yf  her:  but  I 

'"  Sic,  ut  ct  in  infra,  pro  Miliott.     fields.     This  was  his  last  seXSmP 
"  Sometimes    called    the   Ar-     place  of  abode^  and  where  hit- 

tUlerif'traJk,  leading  to  Biinliill-     lived  longest. 


"  have  received  noe  pert  of  it,  and  my  Will  and  li 
"  they  fllull  have  noe  other  benefit  of  my  estate,  than  the  uid 
"  parcun  and  what  I  have  betddes  don  for  them:  they  hav^ 
**  uig  been  very  imdutifuU  to  me.  And  all  the  residue  of  my 
*'  estate  I  leave  to  the  disposall  of  Elizabeth  my  loveing 
"  wife.^  She,  the  iwd  Elizabeth  hia  the  Deceoaed'i  wife, 
and  Elizabeth  Fysh^  his  the  Deceased's  then  maide-aervant, 
was  [at  the]  same  tyme  godng  upp  and  downe  the  roome, 
but  whether  she  then  heard  the  said  deceased  toe  declare  his 
will  as  above  or  not,  he  tcuoweth  not. 

And  the  said  testator  at  the  premises  was  of  perfect  mind 
and  memoiy,  and  talked  and  discoursed  sensibly  and  well,  et 
aStertie$cit  deponere. 

Chb.  Milton. 

An  Intckbogatobia. 

Ad  1~.  Interr.  twypondef,  that  the  party  producent  in  this 
cause  was  and  is  the  relict  of  the  said  deceased,  who  was  his 
this  respondent's  brother;  and  the  parties  ministring  these 
interrogatories  were  and  are  in  repute,  and  aoe  he  beleeveth, 
his  the  said  deceased's  children  by  a  former  wife:  and  for  his 
part,  he  wisheth  ri^t  to  take  place,  and  soe  would  give  it  if 
in  his  power;  and  likewise  wisheth  that  his  brother^s  will 
might  take  cfiect. 

Ad  S".  Interr.  reapondet,  that  on  what  day  of  the  moneth 
or  weeke  the  said  deceased  decUred  bis  will,  as  is  above 
deposed,  he  now  remembreth  not  precisely;  but  well  re- 
membreth,  that  it  was  in  a  forenooae,  and  on  the  very  day  he 
this  deponent  was  goeing  in  the  country  in  [the]  Ipswich 
coach,-which  goeth  not  out  of  towne  till  noone  or  thereabout: 
and  he  veryly  beleeveth  m  his  conscience,  that  the  residue  trf 
his  estate  he  did  then  dispose  of  in  these  very  words,  vis. 
*'  And  all  the  residue  of  my  estate  I  leave  to  the  disposall  of 
"  Elizabeth  my  loving  wife;"  or  he  used  words  to  the  sdfe 
ame  effect,  et  akter  r^erendo  ae  aH  pe,  depot.  neacU  retpon- 
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Ad  S".  Interr.  re^pondei,  that  the  said  dcoeaaed  was  tkeii 
m  of  the  gotit^  and  what  he  then  spoke  touching  hta  witf  •wii 
in  A:  terj.qalme  maiuter;  only  [he]  comfdaiiied,  but  witfaout 
p««4on»  tbial'his  children  bad  been  unkind  to  hkui;  bnt  that 
his  nFife  had  be^n  rery  kind  and  caSeeful  of  him';  and  he 
b^e^eth  the  oidy  reason  induloed  the  sud  deceased  kt'  that 
tnne  to  declare  Us  ifill  was,  that  he  this  depMeiit  iiii|fat 
know:it  be&re  his  goeing  into  the  country^  etoUier  00/brMdb 

.  Ad  4*«  Interr.  responded,  that  he  knoweth  not  how  the 
parties  ministring  these  interrogatmes  frequent  the  cfaurcht 
or  in  what  manner  of  behaviour  of  life  and  conversacioii  they 
are  oft  they  living  apart  from  their  father  four  ot  five  yeares 
last  past;  and  as  touching  his  the  deceased'^s  displeasure  with 
them,  he  only  heard  him  say  at  the  tyme  of  declarang  of  his 
willy  that  they  w^re  undutifull  and  unkind  to  him,  not  ex- 
presang  any  particular^,  but  in  former  tymes  he  hath  herd 
him  complaine,  that  they  were  careless  of  him  bMng  blind, 
and  made  noting  of  deserteing  him,  et  aUter  nudi  refpon^ 
dere. 

Ad  5*.  Interr.  respondeif  that  since  this  respondent's  come- 
ing  to  London  this  Michaelmas  Terme  last  paste,  this  re^ 
spondent's  sister,  the  party  now  producent  in  this  cause,  told 
this  respondent,  that  the  deceased  his  brother  did  after  his 
this  respondent's  goeing  into  the  country  in  Trinity  vacadon 
last  sufltmer  [say,]  that  if  she  should  have  any  overplus  above 
a  «f*1000.  come  to  her  hands  of  his  the  deceased's  estate,  she 
should  give  the  isame  to  this  respondentV  children:  but  the 
deceased  himselfe  did  not  declare  any  such  thing  to  this  re- 
i^ndent  at  the  tyme  of  his  declaring  his  will,  the  tyme  above 
deposed  of. 

Ad  6".  Interr.  respondet^  that  he  beleeveth  that  what  is 
Jeft  to  the  parties  ministring  those  interrogatories  by  the  said 
deceased's  will,  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  ability  abell  ta 
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pftjp  Ihe  <.8aiiitt  being  their  grandmother  and  uncle;  and  he^ 
haA  9eeati .  tJt^  gvindfatli^r^s.  will,  wherem   ^tis  particularly 
aktdtieA  tciht'pM  i&i«9ihem  b)^inB  eiteaitwilriB,  ef  ctM^fM^ 
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Ad  7".  Interr.  vetpondeij  that  he  this  respondent  did  draw 
upp  the  very  will  executed  in  this  cause  and  write  it  with  his 
owne  hand,  when  he  came  to  this  court,  about  the  2dd  of 
Noveinber  b»t  past,  and  at  that  tyme  this  respondent!  did  read 
Ae  same  all  over  to  Elizabeth  Fisher  the  said  decta^ed^  late 
mttd  semmt,  and  she  said  she  remembered  the  tinne,  and  in 
oemfirmatMMi  diereof'set  her  marke  thereto  in  'hnmnef  as  on 
the  same  Will  executed  in  this  cause  is  now  to  be'seen.  And 
llns  respondent  waited  on  the  sadd'tl^cetteed's  mdow  once  at 
Dbetor  Eattoo^s  chambers  about  di9i  suite,  at.  which  fyme  she 
wanted  flome  faalfe  crownes,  and- ihir  respcddent  letit  her  then 
two  h^e  erawms,  but  morehebsfli  at  ndie  tyitii  paSd  either 
to  Dootinr  or  PrbetMr  in  this  cause:       - 

Adl  8^.  Jfiterr.  rmpoficM)  that  ha  knowelh  of  noe  fortune 
giTen  by  the  said  deceased  to  the'  parties  ministni^  these 
interrckgatcxries,  besides  die  pcdrtion- which  he  was  promised 
with  his  former  wif e  ip  nttu^iag^,  b^Dgft  <£1000,  whidh  is  still 
unpaid  besides  the  interest  thereof  for  about  twenty  yeares, 
Mnren^  fair  diarges  in  their  maintenance  and  breeding,  ei  aUter 
neadt  Mp&nderef  sftveing  that  Anne  Milton  intcfn*.  is'  lama 
and  help&es. 

Ad  viu  ne^Uit  causas  scientie  suse  ut  supra. 

Die  prid. 
Repetit.  cor.  Doctore.  Cub.  Milton. 

Lloyd  Surrog. 
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Milton  ocn.    Milton  et  Mikmi 
ThcHnpson.  Clements. 


Sup.  All*^.  artic.  et  Teatm 
.  mento  nuncupativo  Johao* 
Milton  defiincti  .ex  parte 
Elizabeths  Milton  in  hu: 
jusmodi  Causa  dat.  et  ad- 
miss,  examinat, 


IS*.  Dec.  1674. 

Maria  Fisher  soluta  £unul.  domestica  Johan.  Batten  habitan. 
in  vioo  Yocat  Bricklane  in  Old  Streete  ubi  moram  fecit 
per  Spacium  8e;x  hebdomadarum  aut  eo  circiter,  antea 
cum  Benjamino  Whitoomb  Mercatore  habitan.  in  yico^ 
Yocat  Coleman  Streete  London  per  Spacium  8m.  Men- 
sium,  antea  cum  Guiddon   Culcap  infra  locum   vocat. 
Smock  Alley  prope  Spittlefields  per  Spacium  uniua  anni^ 
aut  eo  drdter,  antea  cum  Johanne  Bayley  infra  Oppi- 
dum  Milton  in  Com.   Stafford  per   Spacium  duorum 
annorum,  antea  cum  Johanne  Baddily  infra  parodiiam 
de  Milton  pned.  per  Spacium  trium  annorum,  et  antea 
cum   quomodo  Rogers   Hargrave  infra   parochiam  de 
Milton   prsBd.   per   Spacium  duorum  annorum  aut   ea 
circiter^  orta  infra  parochiam  de  Norton  in  Com.  Staf- 
ford prsed.  setatis  ^  aut  eo  circiter,  testis,  &c. 

Ad  omnes  articulos  dictse  All"'*,  et  ad  testamentum  nuncu- 
pativum  Johan.  Milton  testatoris  in  hac  causa  defuncti  in 
hujusmodi  neg*.  dat.  et  exhibit,  deponii  et  diciiy  that  this 
deponent  knew  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  articulate 
John  Milton  the  testator  in  this  cause  deceased,  for  about  a 
twelve  moneth  before  his  death,  who  dyed  about  a  moneth 
since  to  the  best  of  this  deponents  remembrance;  And  saith, 
that  on  a  day  hapning  about  two  moneths  since,  as  neare  as 
this  deponent  can  remember,  this  deponent  being  then  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  house  of  the  foresaid  John  Milton  scituate  against 
the  Artillery  Ground  neare  Bunhill  Feilds,  and  about  noone  of 
the  same  day,  the  said  deceased  and  the  producent  Elizabeth 
his  wife  being  then  at  dinner  in  the  said  kitchen,  hee  the  said 
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dfccawcj  amongst  other  disoourse  then  had  betweene  him  and 
torn  aaid  wife,  did  then  speake  to  his  said  wife  and  utter  tihese 
-^rank,  viz.  ^^  Make  miich  of  mee  as  long' as  I  live^  tor  tlhdd 
•*  knowest  I  have  given  thee  all  when  I  dye  at  thy  disposaU:^ 
^here  being  then  present  in  the  said  kitchen  this  deponents 
sister  and  contest^  namely  Elizabeth  Fysher.  And  the  said 
deotoased  was  at  that  time  of  perfect  mind  and  memory,  and 
WaXked  and  discoursed  sensibly  and  well,  and  was  very  merry, 
auMl  seemed  to  be  in  good  health  of  body,  et  aUter  nmcit. 

Signum 

MxRiiB  Fisui^it. 

Ad  Interrogatoria. 

Ad  primum  Interr.  reapandei,  that  this  respondent  hath 
noe  rektion  or  dependance  on  the  produoent  EUzabeth  Mil- 
ton, that  it  is  indifPerent  to  this  respondent  which  of  the  par- 
ties  in  this  suite  obtaine,  and  would  give  the  victory  in  this 
cause  if  in  her  power  to  that  party  that  hath  most  right ;  but 
which  party  hath  most  right  thereto  this  respondent  knoweth 

Ad  secundum  Interr.  reapondeij  that  this  reispcmdent  doth 
not  -remember  the  day  whoi  the  deceased  declared  the  words 
by  her'pre-deposed,  but  remembreth  that  it  was  about  noone 
of  siidi  day  that  the  words  which  hee  then  declared  were  these, 
viz.  **  Make  much  of  mee  as  long  as  I  live,  for  thou  knowest 
**  I  have  given  thee  all  when  I  dye  at  thy  disposall  ;^  then 
spfikiag  to  his  wife  £lt«Sabeth  Milton  the  party  producent  in 
tUa  tmuBj  et  aUier  newU. 

Ad  tertium  Interr.  respandet^  that  the  deceased  when  hee 
declared  the  words  pre-deposed  was  then  at  dinner  with  his 
wife  the  party  producent  and  was  then  very  merry,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  good  health  of  body ;  but  upon  what  occasion  face 
spoke  the  said  words  shee  knoweth  not,  ei  aUier  neaeii. 

.    *  i.  e.  Fellow-witness,  €on-Teitis. 
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o^fiier  of  the  parties  mmii^trwt  iA  Uns^csftlia^  iftvfaig  tkift  !•» 
ppy^^'tf  ome  8|tw  Ao|ie  IV^iJtoQ  one  joC  the  Bniniiitrants,  et  nmeii 
re^ndere  pfir  parte  suq.  / 
:   Ad  quintum.IiUerr.  ,n6sc^  re^ndere. 
t  Ad  9&xtufli^  Inters,,  nesM,  resp^^ndere^ 
,  ,Adsigii^imjiitmJni€fXp.^^^^c$n^ 

..Ad.oetaviuac^  I^Harr..•9w«|l^Mcfelfi^  that  this  reapoiidmt  tmoe 
saw  the  laterr.  Aime  ]M[ilton9  but  iioth  not  remember  whether 
ahee  was  lame  qr  .^plesse,  et  aliier  nescit. 

AA  9".  Interr.  reapondety  that  this  respondent  knowetb 
nothing  of  the  deceased^s  estate  or  the  value  thereof,  ei  aSier 
ne&cit. 

]'    •      Eodem  Die  Signum 

• ''  'Aepetit  «onun  Doctoref  Mari jb  Fishek* 

1  Digby  Suino.  &o.  pole. 
Tho  Welham,  N.  P. 

^     .     i 

Eodem  Die 

Elizabetha  Fisher  famula  Domestica  Elizabethie  Milton 
ptis  producentis  in  hac  causa  cum  qua  et  Johanne  Mil- 
ton ejus  Marito  defuncto  vixit  per  Spacium  18  Men- 
sium^  antea  cum  quodam  Thoma  Adams  apud  BagmB 
in  Com.  StalEnrd  per  Spacium  trium  annorum  et  sex 
Mensium,  antea  cum  W"*.  Bourne  Gen.  infra  paro- 
chiam  de  Wpolstilstan  in  Com.  Stafford  pr^.  per  Spa- 
cium  duorum  annorum,  ortus  infra  parochiam  de  Nor- 
ton in  Com.  prsed.  setatis  S8  annorum  aut  eo  eirater, 
testis,  &c. 

.  Ad  omnes  articuloa  dictae  All"'',  et  ad  testamentum  nu&cupar 
tivum  Johan.  Miltcxi  testatoris  in  hac  causa  defuncti  in  hujus* 
modi  negpUo  dat.  exhibit  et  admiss.  deponii  et  dUni^  that  thii 
deponent  was  servant  unto  Mr.  John  Milton  the  testator  in 
this  cause  deceaaed  for  about  a  yeane  before  his  death,  who 
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d^ed  upon  a  fiuii4ay  iho  ^fteenth:  of  November  last  at  oi^tii 
And  mtk  ibM  cm  4i/d|iy;li|ipii^  in  the  mmA  pf  July  laaC, 
tbr  tiine  moce  certainly  ahe  remei^befeth  not^  4iiis  depenenl 
hmng  then  in  the  deoeas^^s;  Jodg^  chainber»  bee  the  sfid 
deceased,  and  the  party  producent  in  this  cause  his  wife,  b^l^ 
then  alsoe  in  the  said  chamber  at  dinner  together,  and  the  said 
Elisdbeth  Milton  Aie  party  producent  having  provided  some- 
thing for  the  deceased^s  dinner  which  hee  very  well  liked%  hee 
the  said  deceased  then  spoke  to  his  said  wife  these  or  the  like 
words  as  neare  as  tins  deponent  can  remember,  viz.  ^'  God 
^  kaTe  mercy  Betty,  I  see  thou  wilt  peiferme  accord^  to 
*'  thy  promise  in  providmg  itaee  such  dishes  as  I  (hink  itt 
**  whilst  I  live,  and  when  I  <fye  thou  kmywest  that  I  h«ve  leh 
^  thee  aD,^  there  being  noebody  fM^estot  in  the  iaaid  diambtt 
with  the  said  deciiased  and  his  wife  butthis  deponent :  And 
the  said  t4»tatorat  that  time  was  of  perfect  mind  and  memory, 
acnd  talked  and  discoui^sed  sensibly  and  well,  but  was  then 
indif^oaed  fai  Us  libdy  by  reason  of  the  ^Ustempe^  of  the  gout, 
which  hee  had  then  updo  himw  Further  this  deponent  saidi^ 
•hat  sbee  hath  fettmlU  tim^  heard  ^6  said  deceased  since  the 
thne  'idxive  deposed  dF,  declare  and  say,  that  hee  had  mad^ 
prarimn  fat  hia  chiUben  in  his  life  time,  and  had  spent  tli# 
greatest  pUrt  of  Ms  estate  itk  providing  for  them,  and  that  hee 
was  rseolved'  hee  Would  doe  noe  mure  fpr  them  living  or 
dy^ttg,  fer  that  Httle  part  whidi  hee  had  left  hee  had  given  it 
to  hie  wife  the  articulate  Elizabeth  the  jMfoduoent^  or  hee  used 
WMds  to  diat  effect.  And  Ukewise  tdd  this  deponent,  that 
tknre  wM  a  thousand  pounds  left  in  Mr.  iWelPs  hands  to  be 
disposed  amongst  Ms  children  hereafter.  By  all  wMch  words 
this  reifioildent  verily  beleeveth  that  the  said  testattur  had  ^ven 


T  Ui  the  obituary  also  of  his    Tember.    E, 
M^piMNir  Mi**  IL  i^Mh^  acoora**        ^  His  i|Tsnd*daiigfater  Iwaa* 
iM^ftPtDr.  Biidi,  Mikoli  is  ataud    belh  Foster,  by  hb  third  daofh^ 


Ip  have  died  on  this  day.    But    ter  Peborah,  used  to  sny^  that 
~  ttt  pitiA  rt^glster  his  burid    he  was  delicate,  but  temperate 
emated  on  the  19th  of  No-    in  his  diet 
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all  his  estate  to  the  articulate  Elizabeth  his  wife,  and  that 
shee  should  have  the  same  after  his  decease,  ei  aliier  nescU 
responderej  saving  that  the  said  deceased  was  at  the  sevral 
times  of  declaring  the  words  last  pre-deposed  alsoe  of  perfect 
mind  and  memoiy. 

Signum 

Elizab.  Fishek. 


Ad  Interrogatoria. 

Ad  primum  Interr.  re^pondet^  that  this  respondent  waa 
servant  to  the  deceased  in  his  life  time,  and  is  now  servant  to 
the  producent,  and  therefore  hath  a  dependency  upon  her  as 
her  servant,  that  if  the  victory  were  in  this  respondent'^a  power 
ahee  would  give  the  deoeased''s  estate  equally  to  be  shared  be- 
tweene  the  ministrants  and  the  producent,  et  alUer  nesM. 

Ad  secundum  Interr.  respondet^  that  this  respondent  doth 
not  remember  on  what  day  the  deceased  declared  the  words 
first  by  her  afore  deposed,  but  it  was  about  noone  of  such  day 
when  hee  was  at  dinner  that  the  precise  words  as  nelu^  as 
this  respondent  can  remember  which  the  deceased  used  at  that 
time  were  these,  \4z.  "  God  have  mercy  Betty,  (speaking  to 
**  his  wife  Elizabeth  Milton,  for  soe  hee  usually  called  lier,) 
I  see  thou  wilt  performe  according  to  thy  promise  in  pro- 
viding mee  such  dishes  as  I  think  fitt  whilst  I  live,  and  when 
I  dye  thou  knowest  that  I  have  left  thee  all,""  ei  alUer  nescity 
saving  that  this  respondent  well  remembreth  that  the  deceased 
declared  the  words  last  by  her  deposed  to  the  articles  of  the 
allegation  to  this  respondent  once  on  a  Sunday  in  the  after- 
noone,  but  on  what  day  of  the  month  or  in  what  month  the 
said  Sunday  then  happened  this  respondent  doth  not  remem- 
ber. 

Ad  tertium  Interr.  respondet,  that  the  occasion  of  the 
deceased's  speaking  of  the  words  deposed  by  this  respondent 
m  her  answer  to  the  next  preceedent  interrogatory  was  upon 
the  produccnt's  provideing  the  deceased  such  victuals  for  his 
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dnlner  ae  hie  liktd»  and  ttwt  be  was  then  JodlilEnwt  w0U4i| 
hdilth  (Hmng  that  senile  dine  he  was  troubled  .with  the  paiiie 
of  the  gout,  and  that  hee  was  at  that  tione  very  merry,  feid^iet 
ki  aaj  jpasmit  or  angvy  humour,  ueithar  at  that  time  i^ke 
any  thing  agamit  any  of  his  ehildren  that  this  respondent  heaid 
of 9  ei  wHttT  fUBuU* 

Ad  quartum  Interr.  respondet,  that  this  Mqpondent  bath 
heard  the  deceiHed  deelare  hil  displeasure  against  the  panies 
ninigtrani  hie  diildl-en,  and  partieukarly  the  deceased  declared 
to  this  vaqiondent,  that  a  little  before  hee  was  marryedto  lEUt 
fldbeA  Milton  his  now  relict,  a  former  maid  sonfant  of  feis 
told  Sfary  «ne  of  the  deceased's  daughters  and  ^me  of  the 
ministrants,  that  sheeheaid  the  deceased  was  tb  be  ttunrryed, 
t»  which  die  ^ad  Maty  replyed  to  the  said  midd  aeevant,  that 
chat  Was  noe  news  to  heare  of  his  wedding,  but  if  shee  couM 
heare  of  his  death  that  was  something:  and  further  told  this 
respondent,  that  ill  bM  4«id  children  did  comhifie  tc^g^er  and 
eounad  ham  mmd  senrant  to  cheat  him  the  dece^s^  '\a  her 
marketdngs,  and  that  his  said  children  had  m^de  »way  apme  of 
his  bookes,  and  would  have  sold  the  rest  qt  bis  bo(^es  to  the 
dunghill  women,  or  hee  the  said  deceased  spoke  words  to  this 
to  the  selfe  mW  ^fk^  apd  pi^rppf??  that  this 
It  kboweth  tioi  whyt  ffoqMfiiters  pi  ;^  phurch,  or 
what  good  livers,  the  p$rti^  )]|i|a9tTant  or  eidi^r  ^  them  are, 
ei  atiier  nescit. 

Ad  quintum  Interr.  re^pondstj  that  this  respondent  doth 
not  know  that  the  deceased^s  wife  was  to  have  jPIOOO,  and  the 
interrogative  children  of  Christopher  MUton  the  residue,  nor 
doth  this  respondent  know  that  the  said  Elizabeth,  the  de- 
oeased'^s  wife,  bath  promised  the  interrogative  Christopher 
Milton  or  his  children  any  such  thing  in  case  shee  should 
prevaile  in  this  cause,  that  the  said  Mrs.  Milt<Hi  never  con- 
fessed soe  much  in  this  respondents  hearing,  or  to  any  body 
else  that  this  respondent  knoweth  of,  et  aliter  nescit. 

Ad  sextum  Interr.  respondetj  that  this  respondent  believeth 
that  what  is  left  the  dcceased^s  children  in  the  will  nuncupa- 

▼OL.  I.  k 
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(tiK  cause  executed  and  mencioned  therein  to  be  due 
.  PoweU,  is  a  good  debt;  for  that  the  aaid  Ur. 
reputed  a  rich  man,  et  aUter  nescii. 

ptimum  Interr.  reapondei,  that  this  respondent  did 
Irily  tell  the  interrogative  Mrs.  Milbm,  what  afaee 
Ibe  deceased  say  which  was  to  the  effect  1^  herpr^ 
n,  et  aUter  netcU. 

l)Ctavuin  IntcTT.  responds,  that  this  respimdait  know- 
It  what  the  deceased  did  in  his  life  lime  bestow  m 
JiistrBiits  his  children,  and  that  the  interrogative  Anne 
I  is  lame,  but  hath  a  trade  and  can  live  by  the  sobw, 
milking  (^  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  which  the 

i  bred  her  up  to,  e^  a&ter  neacU. 
Inonum  Interr.  reapotidet,  that  this  respcndent  Imow- 
\  the  deceased's  estate,  or  the  value  thereof  et  alUtr 


Podem  Die 
jtit  coram  Doctore 
MrumbiiU  Surro,  Sec, 
"   Wefharr,  N.  P*. 

GEOEGE  GOSTLING, 
JAMES  TOWNLEY, 
ROBERT  DODWELL, 


Signum 

Elizabbthx  Ftshsb. 


;} 


Deputy  BBaisTESS. 


'  Cur  Pnerog.  Cant,  ut  supra. 


IV. 

Grant  of  Letters  of  Jdministration  to  tite  widow  EtbaOeA*. 

Uie  25^.  Febnurii  1671. 

JOHANNES  MILTON.  Via-nmo  qiunto 
Die  Febru&ni  emanavit  Commisno 
Etizabetbs  Milton  ReFictse  Johanms 
Milton  nuper  ParochtK  Sancti  Egidii 
Cripplegate  in  Com.  Mid.  Defuncti, 
hentis,  be  ad  AdiniiUBtraiid.  bono, 
jura,  et  credita  dicti  defuncti,  de  bene 
&c.  jurat,  Testamento  Nuncupstivo 
diet,  defiincti:  aliter  per  ante-dictam 
Elizabethan!  Milton  Alleg&to,  nondmn 
Probato. 

GEORGE  GOSTLING,-) 

JAMES  TOWNLEY,     (depoty  REoiBTEas. 

ROBERT  DODWELL, ) 


'Thereaderwillcompsrethese  dow  Elisabeth  seised,  and  atHy 

eridence*  with  the  printed  ae-  gave  one    hundred    pounds  to 

Gonnts  of  Miltoa')  biographera  each  of  his  three  daughtera.     Of 

on  this  subject;  who  say,  that  this  widow,  fhiliparelatea,  rather 

be  (old  his  library  before  his  harshly,  that  ihe  persecuted  his 

death,  and  left  his  family  fifteen  children  in  his  life  time,  and 

hnndred  pounds,  which  his  wi-  cheated  them  at  hia  death. 


These  seem  to  have  been  the  grounds  uixm  which  Milton's  Nun- 
cupative  Will  was  pronounced  invalid.  First,  there  was  wanting 
wnat  the  Civil  Law  terms  a  rogalio  leilium,  or  a  solemn  bidding  ti! 
the  persons  present,  to  take  notice  that  the  words  he  was  going  to 
driver  were  to  be  his  Will.  The  Civil  Law  requires  this  form,  to 
make  men's  verbal  declarations  operate  as  Wills;  otherwise,  they 
an  to  be  pieaamed  to  be  words  of  common  calling  or  loose  conven> 
aatioiL  And  the  Statute  <rf'  the  twenty-ninth  of  Charles  the  Second 
\c,  iiL]  has  adopted  this  rule;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  19th  clause  of 
Uiat  Statute,  usually  called  thie  SiaUtte  of  Fraud),  which  passed  m 
the  year  I676,  two  years  after  Milton's  death.  Secondly,  the  viMrds 
hen  attested  by  the  three  witnesses,  are  not  words  delivered  at  the 
mne  time ;  bi^  one  witness  speaks  to  one  declaration  made  at  one 

ks 


Utae,  and  another  to  another  declaration  made  at  an<»ther  time. 
And  although  the  declarations  are  of  similar  import,  this  circum- 
sttiloe  wOl  nol  ttidsfj'the  dedmndB  of  the  Law;  vhlth  requires, 
that  the  three  witnesses  who  are  to  support  a  Nuncupative  Will, 
must  speak  to  the  id^tical  words  uttered  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
There  is  yet  another  requisite  in  Nuncupative  Wills,  which  is  not 
found  here;  namehr,  that  the  words  be  delivered  ih  Oi  latol  iU- 
ness  of  a  party:  whereas  the  words  here  attested  appear  to  have 
been  delivered  when  the  party  was  in  a  tolerable  stiite  of  h^dth,  at 
least  under  no  Immediate  danger  of  death.  On  these  principle  we 
mav  presume  Sir  Leeline  Jenkins  to  have  aeted  ill  Ule  rejection  of 
Mihoos  Willi  allhouirb  the  three  witnesssa  tppijrintly  told  the 
truth  in  what  they  deposed.  The. Judge,  deciduig  against  the 
Will,  of  c<Kir«6 'ded'^kl  Adtoiiiistretion  of  tiie  ftttestate*8  effects  to 
Ae  widow! 

For  an  kivestSgadoo  of  these  papers  iti  tbe  F^ermitive  Registnr, 
fiir  an  explanation  of  their  nature  and  purport,  and  of  other  tern- 
nical  diffidilties  which  they  present  to.  one  unacquainted  with  the 
records  and  'more  ancient  practice  of  the  Prerogative  Court  in  tes- 
tamentary proceedings,  I  must  confess  mjrself  indeMed  to  the  Idnd 
attention  and  firiendabip  of  Sir  William  Scott. 

There  are  other  papers  in  the  Commons  belongipff  to  this  busi- 
ness: but  as  they  are  mere  forms  of  lawj  as  ibej  urow  no  new 
light  on  the  cause,  and  furnish  no  anecdotelB  bf  Milton  and  his 
fiunily^  they  are  here  omitted.  ' 


.  J 


or 


IN 

PARADISVM    AMXSSAA& 

SUMMI  POET^  „'|  , 

'  iOHANNIS  MILTONr    '       ' 


Qui  legis  Aniraam  Pandigum,  gfandM-rai^Bi^ 

Carmina  MiltODij'qaid  nisi  cuncta  i^s?  "  " 
Res  cunetas,  et  cunctfi-unt  primovdia  Kniin,' 

£t  tata,  et  fines  conticet  iste  liber.  ' 
Intima  panduntar  magni  penetralia  muhdl, 

Scribitnr  et  toto  quicquid  in  orbe  latet: 
Terrseque,  tractusque  maris,  coelumque  profuaduiD, ' 

Sulphureumque  Erebi,  flammivomtunque  appcus: 
Quaeque  colunt  terras,  pontumque,  et  Taitara  oeca, 

Quaeque  colunt  summi  lucida  r^na  pdi: 
£t  quodcunque  ullis  conclusum  est  finibus  usquam, 

Et  sine  fine  Chaos,  et  sine  Bne  Deus : 
£t  sine  fine  magis,  si  quid  magis  est  sine  fine, 

In  Christo  erga  homines  coDciliatus  amor. 
Hsc  qui  speraret  quis  crederet  esse  futura? 

Et  tamen  haec  hodie  terra  Britanna  legit. 
O  quantos  in  bella  duces !  quae  protulit  arma! 

Qus  canit,  et  quanta  praelia  dira  tuba ! 
Cfetestes  acies!  atque  in  certamine  coelum! 

Et  quK  ccelestes  pugna  deceret  agros ! 
^uantus  in  oethereis  tollit  se  Lucifer  armis ! 

Atque  ipso  graditur  vix  Michaele  minor ! 
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Quantis,  et  quam  flinestis  concurritur  iris, 

Dum  ferus  hie  Stellas  protegit,  ille  rapit! 
Dum  vulsos  monies  ceu  tela  reciproca  torquent, 

Et  noD  mortali  desuper  igne  pluunt  : 
Stat  dubius  cui  se  parti  concedat  Olympus, 

Et  metuit  pugnae  non  superesse  suae. 
At  simul  in  coelis  Messiae  insignia  fulgent, 

Et  currus  animes,  armaque  digna  Deo, 
Horrendumque  rotae  strident,  et  saeva  rotarum 

Erumpunt  torvis  fulgura  luminibus, 
Et  flammse  vibrant,  et  vera  tonitrua  rauco 

Admistis  flammis  insoniiere  polo: 
Excidit  attonitis  niens  omnis,  et  impetus  omnis, 

Et  cassis  dextris  irrita  tela  cadunt; 
Ad  poenas  fiigiunt,  et  ceu  foret  Orcus  asylum, 

Infemis  certant  condere  se  tenebris. 
Cedite  Romani  Scriptores,  cedite  Graii, 

Et  quos  &ma  recens  vel  celebravit  anus. 
Haec  quicunque  l^et  tantum  cecinisse  putabit 

Maeonidem  ranas,  Virgilium  culices. 

Samuel  Barrow 


ON 

PARADISE  LOST. 


W  HEN  I  beheld  the  Poet  blind,  yet  bold, 
Id  slender  book  his  vast  design  unfold, 
Messiah  crown'd,  God's  reconciPd  decree, 
Rolling  Angels,  the  forbidden  tree, 
Heaven,  Hdl,  Earth,  Chaos,  all;  the  ai^iument 
Held  me  a  while  misdoubting  his  intent, 
lliat  he  would  ruin  (for  I  saw  him  strong) 
The  sacred  truths  to  fable  and  old  song, 
(So  Samson  grop'd  the  temple's  posts  in  spite,^ 
The  world  overwhelming  to  revenge  his  sight. 

Yet  as  I  read,  still  growing  less  severe, 
I  lik'd  his  project,  the  success  did  fear; 
Through  that  wide  field  how  he  his  way  should  find, 
O'er  which  lame  &ith  leads  understanding  bfiiid; 
l^est  he  perplexed  the  things  he  would  explaio, 
-And  what  was  easy  he  should  render  vain. 

Or  if  a  work  so  infinite  he  spann'd. 
Jealous  I  was  that  some  less  skilful  hand 
(Such  as  disquiet  always  what  is  well, 
And  by  ill  imitating  would  excel) 
Might  hence  presume  the  whole  creation's  day 
^o  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  play. 

Pardon  me,  mighty  Poet,  nor  despise 
My  causeless,  -ytt  riot  impious,  surmise. 
"Ut  I  am  now  coDvinc'd,  and  none  will  dare 
Within  thy  labours  to  pretend  a  share. 
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Thou  hast  not  miss'd  one  thought  that  could  be  fit. 
And  all  that  was  improper  dost  omit: 
So  that  no  rodia  la  h^ere  for  writer*  l^ft,    . 
But  to  detect  their  ignorance  or  theft. 

That  majesty  which  thrdugh  thy  work  doth  reign. 
Draws  the  devout,  deterring  the  profane. 
And  things  divine  thou  treat'st  of  in  such  state 
As  them  preserves,  and  thee,  inviolatie. ; 

At  once  delight  and  horror  on  us  s^ize, 

Thou  sing'st  with  so  much  gravity  and  ease  i 
And  above  human  flight  dost  soar  aloft 
With  plume  so  strong,  90  equal,  and  so  soft. 
The  bird  namM  from  that  Paradisfe  you  sing 
So  never  flfigs,  but  always  keeps  on  wingl 

Where  qpuld'st  thou  words  of  such  a  compass  find? 

•  ■•I..*'  ■%      I        ■  r      . 

Whence  furni3h  such  a  vast  expense  of  mind  r 
Just  Heaven  thee  like  Tiresias  to  requite 
Rewards  with  prophecy  thy  loss,  of  sight. 

Well  might'st  thou  scorn  thy  readers  to  alfure 
With  tinkling  rhyme,  of  thy  own  sense  secure; 
While  the  Town-Bays  writes  all  the  while  and  spells. 
And  like  a  pack-horse  tires  without  his  bells: 
Their  fancies  like  our  bushy-points  appear, 
The  poets  tag  them,  we  for  feshion  wear. 
I  too  transported  by  the  mode  offend^ 
And  while  I  meant  to  praise  thee  must  commepd. 
Thy  verse  created  like  thy  theme  sublime, 
In  number,  weight,  and  measure,  needs  not  rhypie,. 

«  a 

Andrew  Marvei«. 


THE  VERSE. 

7HE  measure  is  English  heroic  verse  without  rhyme,  as  that 
of  Homer  in  Greek,  and  of  Virgil  in  Latin;  rhjrme  being  no 
necessary  adjunct  or  true  ornament  of  poem  or  good  verse,  in 
longer  works  especially,  but  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  age, 
to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  metre;  graced  indeed 
since  by  the  use  of  some  famous  modem  poets,  carried  away 
by  custom,  but  much  to  their  own  vexation,  hindrance,  and 
Gcmstraint  to  express  many  things  otherwise,  and  for  the  most 
part  worse  than  else  they  would  have  expressed  them.  Not 
without  cause  therefore  some  both  Italian  and  Spanish  poets 
of  prime  note  have  rejected  rhyme  both  in  longer  and  shorter 
works,  as  have  also  long  since  our  best  English  tragedies,  as  a 
thing  of  itsdf,  to  all  judicious  ears,  trivial  and  of  no  true 
musical  delight;  which  consists  only  in  apt  numbers,  fit 
quantity  of  syllables,  and  the  sense  variously  drawn  out  from 
one  verse  into  another,  not  in  the  jingling  sound  of  like  end- 
ings, a  fault  avoided  by  the  learned  ancients  both  in  poetry 
and  all  good  oratory.  This  neglect  then  of  rhyme  so  little  is  to 
be  taken  tor  a  defect,  though  it  may  seem  so  perhaps  to 
vulgar  readers,  that  it  rather  is  to  be  esteemed  an  example 
set,  the  first  in  English,  of  ancient  Uberty  recovered  to 
heroic  poon,  from  the  troublesome  and  modem  bondage  of 
rhyming*. 


*  The  Etfl  of  Surrey  bad  trans- 
lated two  books  of  Virgil's  iEneid 
without  rhyme;  and^  beside  our 
Tragedies,  a  few  short  poems  bad 
appeared  in  blank  verse,  parti- 
cularly one  tending  to  reconcile 
the  nation  to  Raleigh's  wild  at^ 
tennit  upon  Guiana,  and  pro- 
bably written  by  Raleigh  himself. 
These  petty  porforroances,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
much  inioenced  Milton,  who 
more  probably  took  his  hint  from 
Trissino's  Italia  Liberata,  John- 
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Rather,  says  Mr.  Hayley,  from 
Tasso,  *'  who  wrote  a  poem  with- 
''  out  rhjrme  on  the  Creation,  and 
"  is  celebrated  bv  his  friend  and 
'' bioffrapber,  the  Marquis  of 
"Vilk,  for  the  introduction  of 
''blank  verse  into  the  Itadian 
''  poetry;  so  little  was  even  then 
"  thought  of  Trissino's  heavy  per- 
"  formance/*  See  however  the 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  Rolli's 
Life  of  Milton,  in  which  several 
Italian  writers  of  blank  verse  are 
noticed  and  commended  between 
Trissino  and  Tasso.    E, 
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vol*.  I 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  first  book  proposes,  first  in  brief,  the  whole  subject,  Man's 
disobedience,  and  the  Joss  thereupon  of  Paradise  wherein  he  was 
placed :  then  touches  the  prime  cause  of  his  fall,  the  Serpent,  or 
rather  Satan  in  the  serpent;  who  revolting  from  God,  and  drawing 
to  his  side  many  legions  of  Angels,  was  by  the  conunand  of  God 
driven  out  of  heaven  with  all  his  crew  into  the^great  deep.  Whidi 
action  passed  over,  the  poem  hastens  into  the  midst  of  things,  pre- 
senting Satan  with  his  Angels  now  falling  into  heU,  described  here, 
not  in  the  centre,  (for  heaven  and  earth  may  be  supposed  as  yet  not 
made,  certainly  not  yet  accursed,)  but  in  a  place  of  utter  darkness, 
fitliest  called  chaos :  here  Satan  with  his  Angels  lying  on  the  burn- 
ing lake,  thunder-struck  and  astcxiished,  after  a  certain  space  reco- 
vers, as  from  confusion,  calls  up  him  who  next  in  order  and  dignity 
ay  by  him ;  they  confer  of  their  miserable  falL  Satan  awakens  all 
his  legions,  who  lay  till  then  in  the  same  manner  confounded  i  they 
rise,  their  numbers,  array  of  battle,  their  chief  leaden  named, 
according  to  the  idols  known  afterwards  in  Canaan  and  the  coun- 
tries adjoining.  To  these  Satan  directs  his  speech,  comforts  them 
with  hopes  yet  of  regaining  heaven,  but  tells  them  lastly  of  a  new 
world  and  new  kind  of  creature  to  be  created,  accoiding  to  an 
ancient  prophecy  or  report  in  heaven;  for  that  Angels  were  long 
before  this  visible  creation,  was  the  opinion  of  many  ancient  Fa- 
thers. To  find  out  the  truth  of  this  prophecy,  and  what  to  deter- 
mine thereon,  he  refers  to  a  full  council.  What  his  associates  thence 
attempt.  Pandemonium  the  palace  of  Satan  rises,  suddenly  built 
out  of  the  deep  ;  the  infernal  peers  there  sit  in  council. 
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Of  Man^s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 


1.  Of  Man* 8 /ir$i  disobedience, 
ice,']   Milton  has  proposed  the 
subject  of  his  poem  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses.    These  lines  are 
perhaps   as    plain,  simple,  and 
unadorned  as  any  of  the  whole 
poem,  in  which  par^cular  the 
author  has  cpnfbrnied  himself  to 
the  example  of  Homer  and  the 
precept  of  Horace.    His  invoca- 
tion to  a  work*  which  turns  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  creation 
of  the  worlds  is  very  properly 
made  to  the  Muse  who  inspired 
Moses   in*  those    books    from 
whence  onr  author  drew  his  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
is  therein  represented  as  operat- 
ing after  a  particular  manner  in 
the  first  production  of  nature. 
This  whole  exordium  rises  verv 
happily  into  noble  language  and 
sentiment,  as  I  think  the  transi- 
tion  to  the  fable  is  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  natural.  Addison, 
Besides  the  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity of  these  lines,  there  is  a 
farther  beauty  in  the  variety  of 
the  numbers,  which  of  themselves 


charm  every  reader  without  any 
sublimity  of  thought  or  pomp  of 
expression :  and  this  variety  of 
the  numbers  consists  chiefly  in 
the  pause  being  so  artfully  va- 
ried, that  it  falls  upon  a  differeiit 
syllable  in  almost  every  line,  as 
it  may  .easily  be  perceived  by  di8•^ 
tinguishing  the  verses  thus : 

Of  Man's  first  disobedience,  |  and  the 
fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  |  whose  mor- 
tal ta^te 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  |  and 
all  onr  woe. 

With  !oss  of  Eden,  |  till  one  greater 
Man 

Bestore  ns,  |  and  regain  the  blissfal 
seat, 

Sing,  heav'nly  Mase.  | 

Mr.  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Walsh  containing  some  critical 
observations  on  English  versifi- 
cation, remarks,  that  in  any 
smooth  English  verse  often  syl- 
lables, there  is  naturally  a  pause 
at  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  aaOt  syl- 
lable, and  upon  the  judicious 
change  and  management  of  these 
depends  the  variety  of  versifica- 
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Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 


tioD.      But  Milton   varies    the 

pause  according  to  the  sense  5 

and  varies  it  through  ail  the  ten 

syllables,  by  which  means  he  is  a 

master  of  greater  harmony  than 

any  other  English  poet:  and  he 

is  continually  varying  the  pause, 

and  scarce  ever  suffers  it  to  rest 

upon  the  same  syllable  in  more 

than  two,  and  seldom  in  so  many 

as  two,  verses  together.    Here 

it  is  upon  the  first  syllable  of  the 

verse, 

—— others  on  the  grnn 
CoQch'd  I  Mid  now  filled  with  pasture 
gasing  sat.    IV.  351. 

■      toch  as  in  their  souls  Infix'd 
Phigues;  \  they  astonisb'd  aU  vesist- 
aitoe  lost.    VI.  ssa. 

Upoii  the  second, 

"4.^    these  to  their  n^sts 
Were   slunk,  |  AU    hot  the  irakiM 
■ightingalei    IV.  80ft. 

-*Down  thither  prone  iu  flight 
He  speeds,  |  and  through  tile  vast 
ethereal  sky     V.  867. 

Upon  the  third, 

wba|  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine,  |  what  is  low  raise  and  sup- 
port ;     I.  fiS. 

as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  |  and  in  shadiest  co- 
Tert  bid    III.  39. 

Upon  the  fnurih, 

on  be  led  bis  radiant  files, 
Daszling   the  moon  ^  |  these  to  the 
bowV  direct    IV.  79S. 

——-at  bis  right  baud  victory 
Sat  eagle-wing*d ;  |  bebide  biro  hung 
bis  bow,    VI.  763. 

Upon  the  fifth, 

Jn%Tt,  timers,  ounces,  pards, 
GamboTd    before    them ;  |  tb*    un- 
wieldy elephant     IV.  345. 

-^ — and  in  the  air 
UUt  horrid  cir^jjes ;  |  two  broad  suns 
thfir  shieldii     VI.  dOS. 


Upon  the  sixth. 

His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  |  sad  00 
his  crest    IV.  988. 

Girt  with  omnipotence,  |  with  rsfi> 
ance  crown'd.    VII.  194. 

Upon  the  seventh. 

Miotic  though  in  ruin:  |  sags  bt 
stood   11.305. 

Birds  on  the  branches  warbling  ;| 
all  things  smU'd    VUI.  S65. 

Upon  the  eighth. 

Hung   OB    his    shoaldara  lik^  *i 
moon,  I  whose  orb    I.  Wt- 

A  fairer  person  lost  not  heat's;} 
heseem'd    IL  110. 

Upon  the  ninth, 

Jehovah  thoud'ting  of«l  of  Skm^  \ 

throaM 
Between  the  ChArdbim    L  386. 

And  bosh  wHb  friaslad  hair  impBdt;  | 

last 
Bose  as  In  dance  the  iCMely  tff# 

VII.  8«^ 

And  here  upon  the  end, 

-.—thou  that  day 
Thy  Father's  dreadfel  thmder  fidst 
not  spare  |     IIL  898. 

Attended  with  ten  thousand  thoQsaad 
saints  |    VI.  767. 

And    sometimes    to    give    the 

greater    variety    to    the   verse, 

there  are  two  or  more  pauses  io 

the  same  line :  as 

■  ■    ■  on  the  ground 

Outstretch'd    he    lay,  |  on  the  cold 

ground,  |  and  oft 
Curs'd  bis  creation     X.  851. 

And  swims,  |  or  sinks,  |  or  wades,  | 
or  creeps,  |  or  flies :  |    II.  950» 

Kxbauftted,  |  spiritless,  |  afflicted,  | 
falfn.  I     VI.  S6«. 

But  besides  this  variety  of  the 
pauses,  there  are  other  excellen- 
eies  in  Milton*s  versification. 
The  English  heroic  verse  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Iambic 
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loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 


aocientSj  of  which  it 
m\y  a  foot;  but  then  it  is 
leasured  by  the  toiie  and 
as  well  as  by  the  time 
antity.  ka  Iambic  foot 
short  and  one  long  sylla- 
-,  and  six  such  feet  con- 
an  Iambic  verse :  but  the 
;8  seldom  made  use  of  the 
imbic^  especially  in  works 
considerable  length,  but 
of  the  mixed  Iambic,  that 
I  a  proper  intermixture  of 
measures;  and  of  these 
1  Milton  h:is  expressed  as 
a  variety  as  any  poet 
er,  or  indeed  as  the  na- 

a  verse  will  admit,  that 
s  only  of  five  feet,  and 
llables  for  the  most  part. 
hmes  he  gives  us  almost 
smbics,  as  in  L  314. 

lll'd  »6  load,  that  all  the  bol- 

9wd»p 

D  fCtoODded. 

mes  he  intermixes  the 
•e  or  foot  of  one  long  and 
wt  syllable  -  u,  as  in  ver. 

danl  defy  tk'  OmoTpotent  to 

Imes  the  Spondee  or  foot 
long  syllables  —  ^  as  in 
.• 

lika^tii  broodiof  on  th«  TMt 
ifeyM. 

HDea  the  Pyrrichius  or  foot 
abort  syllables  u  o,  as  in 

d  only  to  ditoover   tigbtt  of 


the  Dactyk  or  foot 
long  and  two  short  sylla- 
ou»  as  in  ver.  45. 


Horl'd  bcodloQf   itoitng  firom  th* 
etb^rSal  tky. 

Sometimes  the  Anapest  or  fool 
of  two  short  and  one  long  sylla* 
ble  u  u  -  >.as  m  ver.  87. 

M5iiadtthoagfabri^t!    Ifhowlion 
matual  kagoe 

Sometimes  the  Tribrachus  or 
foot  of  three  short  syllables  u  uu, 
as  in  ver.  709- 

To  m&nj^  a  row  of  pipes  the  touad- 
board  breatbet. 

And  sometimes  there  is  variety 
of  these  measures  in  the  same 
verse,  and  seldom  or  never  the 
same  measures  in  two  verses  to- 
gether.   And  these  changes  are 
not  only  rung  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  variety,  but  are  ao 
contrived  as  to  make  the  souad 
more  expressive  of  4he  sense. 
And  this  is  another  great  art  of 
versification^  the  adapting  of  the 
very  sounds^  aa  well  as  words, 
to  the  sol^ect  riiatter^  the  style  of 
sound,  as  Mr.  Pope  calls  it:  and 
in  this  Milton  is  excellent  as  in 
all  the  rest,  and  we  shall  give 
several   instances  of   it   in   the 
course  of  these  remarks.      So 
that  he  has  abundantly  exempli- 
fied in  his  own  practice  the  rules 
laid  down  by  himself  in  his  pre- 
face, his  versification  having  all 
the  requisites  of  true  musical  de» 
light,  which,  as  he  says,  consists 
only  in  apt  numbers,  fit  tfuantUff 
of  syllables,  and  the  sense  variouskf 
drawn  out  from  one  verse  into  on- 
other. 

1.]  Bishop  Newton,  although 
perfectly  well-read  in  the  LanH 
poets,  appears  to  have  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  very 
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Restore  us,  and  r^ain  the  blissful  seat, 


wide  difference  which  there  is 
between  the  quantity  of  Latin 
▼erse,  and  the  €uxent,  or  ictus,  on 
which  the  rythoi  of  English 
verse  entirely  depends.  Hence^ 
reading  with  a  classical  eye^  but 
laying  aside  his  English  ear,  he 

thus  marks  Omnipotent.  But, 
according  to  the  invariable  pro- 
nunciation of  our  language,  the 
ictus  falls  so  strong  on  the  se- 

cond  syllable  of  Omnipotent, 
that  the  first  is  comparatively 
short;  and  the  verse,  scanned 
accordingly,  becomes  a  pure 
English  Iambic. 

Who  durst  I  dd>'  |  th'  Omnipotent  | 
t5  armt.  I 

Neither  does  he  seem  to  have  at 
all  considered  how  much  Milton 
availed  himself  both  of  elisions 
and  contrcKtums.  Otherwise  he 
would  scarcely  have  cited  the 
three  following  verses,  as  exhi- 
biting the  one  a  Dactyl,  the 
other  an  Anapaest,  the  third  a 
Tribrach  us ;  for,  in  fact,  the  first 
and  third  are  pure  Iambics ;  and 
the  second  has  no  irregularity, 
except  in  the  first  foot,  in  which 
place  much  license  is  often  taken, 
and  the  Trochee,  particularly, 
is  often  introduced  with  the  best 
effect. 

HOrrd  bead  |  long  fll  |  mYng  from  | 

th'  ethe  I  rc&l  ikv  | 
Mxriadii  |  tbotgh    bright;  |  If  be  | 

whom  mfi  I  tu&l  leagne  | 
Til    man  |  y   a   rfjw  |  of   p^pes  |  the 

•oQnd  I  -bo&rd  breathes.  | 

Dimster. 

The  following  verses  may  per- 
haps be  admitted  to  contain  in- 


stances of  those  feet  which  Bp. 
Newton  desired  to  exhibit : 

^boott  In  I  TTiTblS  |  flitol  |  even  to 
the  deep 

Stream,  and  perpet  |  CkXl  dri.w  |  their 
bomid  train 

Inhos  I  plt&bl5, 1  and  kiOa  tbdr  in- 
fant males. 

The  general  principles  of  Ei^- 
llsh  rythm  may  be  found  suffi- 
ciently laid  down  by  Dr.  Blair  to 
his  Lectures,  vol.  iii*  lect.  38. 
Those  who  would  examine  more 
exactly  into  the  merits  and  the 
faults  of  Milton*s  versification, 
should  consult  Johnson's  remarks 
upon  it  in  the  Rambler,  Nos.  86, 
88,  90,  92,  94*  But  the  subject 
was  ill-suited  to  Johnson's  ge- 
nius ;  and  although  many  of  his 
remarks  are  good,  many  also  ap- 
pear fastidious  or  incorrect.  Mr. 
Todd,  in  his  notes  and  further 
remarks  upon  the  Essay  in  the 
Rambler,  has  more  correctly  ap- 
preciated the  beauties  of  Milton's 
verse.     E. 

1 .  Of  Man's  first  disobedience^ 

MffMv  aii^f.     Iliad. 
Av)^  fast  f  vNirt.     Odytt. 
Anna  Tiramqne  cano.     iEndd. 

In  all  these  instances,  as  in 
Milton,  the  subject  of  the  poem 
is  the  very  first  thing  offered  to 
us,  and  precedes  the  verb  with 
which  it  is  connected.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  Horace  did 
not  regard  this,  when  he  trans- 
lated the  first  line  of  the  Odyssey, 
Die  mihi,  musa,  virum,  &c.  I>e 
Art.  Poet.  141.  And  Lfudao,  if 
I  remember  right,  makes  a  jest 
of  this  observation,  where  he  in- 
troduces the  shade  of  Homer  as 
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Sing,  heav'nly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 


expreisly  declaring  that  he  had 
no  other  reason  i^r  making  the 
word  ft^m  the  first  in  hia  poem, 
but  that  it  was  the  first  which 
came  into  his  head.  However 
the  uniform  practice  of  Homer, 
Vir^l,  and  Milton  in  thia  parti- 
cular, aeetns  to  prove  that  it  was 
Dot  accidental,  but  a  thing  really 
designed  by  them. 

4.  With  Urn  of  Eden,]  But 
£dea  was  not  lost,  and  the  last 
that  we  read  of  our  first  parents 
is  that  they  were  still  in  Eden, 

Ttnmgk  Bdat  took    tbdi   taXiUrj 


WUh  Jon  of  Edm  therefore 
means  no  more  than  vith  loas  of 
Paradise,  which  ma  planted  in 
Eden,  which  word  Eden  signi- 
fies delight  or  pleasare,  and  the 
conn  Cry  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  that  was  afterwards  called 
Mesopotamia ;  particularly  by 
oar  author  in  iv.  310,  &c.  Here 
the  whole  is  put  for  a  port,  as 
■omctimes  a  part  for  the  whole, 
by  a  figure  called  Synecditche. 

4.  — Wt  one  grtater  Man  Re- 
atore  vm,  oad  regmit  the  bUatfiil 
smf,]  As  it  is  a  greater  Man,  so 
it  is  a  happier  Paradise  which 
oar  Saviour  promised  to  the 
penitent  thief,  Luke  xxiii.  *3. 
TM(  dof  Aait  thou  be  wUh  me  in 
Parwdue.  But  Milton  had  a 
notian  that  after  the  conflagra- 
tiOD  and  the  general  judgment, 
the  whole  earth  would  be  made 
aPhndise,  xii.  465. 


6.  ——that  an  the  tecret  te^ 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,]  Dr.  Hent- 
ley  says  that  Milton  dictated 
sacred  lop:  his  reasons  are  such 
as  follow:  the  ground  of  Hor 
reb  is  said  to  be  holy,  Exodr 
iii  5.  and  Horeb  is  called  the 
mountain  nf  God,  1  Kings  xix.  8. 
But  it  nuy  be  answered,  that 
though  that  place  df  Hureb,  oo 
which  Moses  stood,  was  hol^,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  top  of 
the  mountHin  was  then  Aojytoo: 
and  hy  the  moanlain  of  God  (Dr. 
Bentley  knows)  may  be  meant 
only,  in  the  Jewish  style,  a  very 
great  mountain  ;  besides,  let  the 
mountain  be  never  so  holy,  yet 
according  to  the  rules  of  good 
poetry,  when  Milton  speaks  of 
the  lop  of  the  mountain,  he  should 
give  us  an  epithet  peculiar  to  the 
top  only,  an<I  not  to  the  whole 
mountain.  Dr.  Bentley  aays  far- 
ther, that  the  epithet  tecret  will 
not  do  here,  because  the  top  of 
tliis  mountain  is  visible  several 
leagues  ofT.  But  Sinai  and  Hureb 
are  the  same  mountain,  with  two 
several  eminences,  the  higher  of 
tbem  called  Sinai:  and  of  Siui^ 
Josephus  in  his  Jewish  Antiquit. 
book  iii.  c.  5.  says  that  tl  is  w 
high,  that  the  top  of  it  cannot  be 
seen  leilhoi^  ttraining  the  efei.  In 
this  sense  therefore  (though  I 
believe  it  is  not  Milton's  eense) 
the  top  of  it  may  be  well  said  to 
be  secret.  In  Exod.  xvii.  it  ii 
sud  that  the  Israelites,  when  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  Horeb, 
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lilifplitrd,  ulio  firet  taught  the  chosen  sc-ed, 
I  ht^inniiii;;  how  tlie  heav'ns  and  t-arth 


no  water;  fr 
.  Bentley  concludes, 
I'reb  had  nn  clouds  or 
milt  its  lop;  and  that 
;  iecret  fop  cannot  he 
int  aa  imptging  that  high 
s  against  m'my  wealber 
r  hettdM  aunoHnded  with 
r  tl»oiiglit  that  nny 
f  Milton  ^vi'uld  have  un- 
f  lop 

B  of  HuTeh  or  of  Smai 

Idoubt  of  the  poei,  which 

i  jiroperest  to  be  g'^en 

n  the  top  of 

:ed   \\n   ji 

because   Horeb   and 

used  for  one  another  in 

as  may  be 

E\c)[l.  iii.    ].    with 
10.    but    by    tmming 

)  that.  Now  it  19  well 
I  from  Exod.  xSx.  16. 
klv.  5.  sn-il  other  }i1acen 
,  thnt  TOhen  God 
9  to  Moi>efl  an  the 
e  covered  with 
clouds,  and  Ihicic 
s  therefore  secret  at 
I  a  peculiar  sense : 
■  thing  K 
y  the  epithet  which  our 
I  upon  the  very  same 
i.  227. 


secret,  in  the  senu 
which  1  liave  given  it,  ig  the 
|)ecnliur  one  that  can  be; 
and  iheiefiirc  (10  use  Dr.  Bent- 
ley's  uonls)  if,  at  the  best  poets 
have  I'djtiiged,  a  proper  epiliet  it 
til  be  preferred  to  a  general  one,  I 
have  suck  an  esteem  for  our  poet, 
that  wliith  of  the  lieo  uorth  it  the 
belter,  that  I  sag  {tit.  lecrri)  leat 
dicl'iled  iy  MUton.     Pcarce. 

We  hive  given  this  excellent 
note  at  length,  as  we  have  uiet 
with  severiil  per&ons  who  have 
np|iroieii  of  Dr.  Bentley'a  emen- 
daiinn.  It  nay  be  too  that  the 
poet  hiul  a  &rther  meaning  in 
the  use  of  thii  epithet  in  tiiii 
pliice  ;  for  being  Bccustomed  to 
make  uat  of  words  in  the  signi- 
fication that  they  bear  ia  the 
Icanit'd  languages,  he  saaj  very 
well  be  supposed  to  nae  the 
word  secret  in  the  same  tente  as 
the  Lbiij)  secrelua,  set  apart  or 
sepaiale,  like  the  serretoujtie  piot 
in  \'irgil,  Mn.  viii.  67a  and  it 
np pears  from  Scripture,  that 
while  IVloEes  wag  with  God  in 
the  mount,  the  people  were  not 
In  come  near  it  or  touch  it,  tQl 
after  a  signal  given,  and  then 
they  were  only  to  approach,  and 
not  to  ascend  it,  nor  paw  the 
hounds  set  for  them  upon  jxria 
of  death,  Ezod.  xix.  So  that 
upon  all  accounts  teeret  ii  tba 
most  proper  epithet,  that  could 
have  been  chosen. 

8.  Thct  thepherd,  who  JSs^ 
&c.]  For  Motet  kept  the  flock 
ofjelhrokit/alher-ia-laa).  E^od. 
iii.  I. 

p.  /n  the    heginniiig   hou    ike 
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Rose  out  of  cbaos :  tx,  if  Sion  hill 

Delight  thee  more,  aad  Sitoa's  lutiok  that  flov'd 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,  I  thence 

Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventrous  so^g. 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 

Above  th'  Acnian  moimt,  while  it  pursues 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhiroe. 


heaifnt  and  earih}    Alluding  to  mentioned,    and    always    spelt 

the  firat  words  of  Geuieflh.  withoot  an  A}  whereas  in  M  the 

11.  and  SUoa't  brvok]    Siloa  editions,  till   Dr.  Bentley'a  ajv 

ma  a   small   river  that  flowed  peared,  rhime  in   this   ^oe  rf 

near   tb«   teutple  at  Jeruaalan.  the  p«em  was  apdt  with  an  k. 

Jt  is  mentioned  Isa.  viii.  6.    So  Milton   pmlhkbly  ntennt   a   dif> 

that   in    effect    he    invokn   the  ferenoe  in  the  tiling,  hj  makiaj^ 

heavenly   Muse,    that    inspired  to  constant  a  diff^nce  in  the 

D^ivid    and    the    Prophets    on  spelling;  and  intended  that  we 

moanl  Sion,  and  at  Jerusalem,  should  here  underatand  by  rftiaw, 

as    well    as   Mosea   on    luoant  not  theyingling  lound  iff  tikt  end' 

Siniii.  iig*i  ("It  Terse  in  general;  the 

].=>.  jfhoee  th'  Jmuan  moant,]  word  being  derived  from  rytb- 

A  voeticnl  expression  for  soaring  mua,  f^tftf.     Arioato  bad  said 
to  a  height  above  other  poets. 

The  mountains  of  Bteotia,  an-  *^*' T^  *•*■  *"  f*^  »^  "•  ta 

cientljr  called  Aooia,  were  the  n««, 

hanat  of  the  Muses  j  and  thus  which  >s  word  fbr  word  the  aMM 

Virgil,  Eel.  vi.  65.  with  what  Mihon  saya  hei«. 

Feortt. 

.-^MMaMmtMatdDunttuMHto.  So  in  Lycidaa  ▼.  11. 

And  anin,  tieors.  liL  11.  „.      „  "~T***^?'7_.,,  ..    .  ./ 

^                  "  HiBMir  U)  na(,  and  baild  tkc  laltj 

Jt>i»  rriicat  ^dncSB  pa«w  Ho-  ''^'■ 

**'  The  sense  of  tiie  word  ihyme  in 

though  afterwards,  I  know  not  both    places   in    oaqaeatianably 

}tf  what   futality,  that  country  "  verse." 

wna  famous  for  the  dulnets  of  It  is  wondetfbl  that  Bentley, 

ha  inhabitants.  with   all   his  Grecian   prediW- 

l6.  Tkingt  %naiUmpted  yet  in  tions,  and  his  critical  knowlcdgs 

fntt  or  rAim^.]    Hilton  appears  of  tbe  precise  ori^oal  meaning 

to  bnve  meant  a  different  thing  oF  ftt/tn,  riwuld  have  wished  to 

by  rkiMt  here,  from  rnae  in  )U>  nbtUtnte,  in  this  paaaage  of  tbe 

prefiice,  where  it   is  six   tiaiM  hradiae   Lost,  ioag  for   rAime. 
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And  chiefly  Thou,  O  Spi'rit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  th*  upright  heart  and  pure. 


Gray,  who  studied  and  copied 
Milton  with  true  penetration  and 
taste^  in  his  munc-ade  uses  rhyme 
in  Milton's  sense. 

Meek  Newton*t  telf  bends  from  his 

state  fublime 
And  nods  his  hoary  head,  and  listens 

to  the  rhime. 

T.  Warton. 

Milton  probably  thought  it 
would  sound  too  low  and  fami- 
liar to  the  ear  to  say  in  prose  or 
verse,  and  therefore  chose  rather 
to  say  in  prose  or  rhime.  When 
he  says  tit  prose  or  verse,  he  adds 
an  epithet  to  take  off  from  the 
commonness  of  the  expression, 
as  in  V.  150. 

— —  such  prompt  eloquence 
Flowed  from  their  lips,  tn  prose  or 
mtmerou9  verse. 

It  is  said  that  Milton  took  the 
first  hint  of  this  poem  from  an 
Italian  tragedy  called  II  Para^ 
diso  per  SO;  and  it  is  pretended 
that .  he  has  borrowed  largely 
from  Masenius,  a  German  Jesuit, 
and  other  modern  authors  j  but 
it  is  nil  a  pretence ;  he  made  use 
of  all  authors,  such  was  his 
learning;  but  such  is  his  ge- 
nius^ he  is  no  copyer ;  his  poem 
is  plainly  an  original,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  His  subject  in- 
deed of  the  fall  of  Man,  together 
with  the  principal  episodes,  may 
be  said  to  be  as  old  as  Scripture, 
but  his  manner  of  handling  them 
is  entirely  new,  with  new  illus- 
trations and  new  beauties  of  his 
own  ;  and  he  may  as  justly  boast 
of  the  novelty  of  his  poem,  as 


any  of  the  ancient  poets  bestow 
that  recommendation  upon  their 
works ;  as  Lucretius,  i.  9^5. 

Avia  Pieridum  peragro  locm,  nuUiiis 

ante 
Tritasolo:  &c. 

and  Virgil,  Geoi^.  iii.  3. 

Csetera  quse  vacuas  tenuitseot  car- 

mina  mentes 
Omnia  jam  vnlgata. 
Primus  ^o  in  patriam  ftc 

iiL  3d2. 

Jnvat  ire  jugis,  qua  nulla  prioroni  . 
Castaliam    molU    divertitur    orliita 
cUto. 

17.  And  chiefly  Thou,  O  SpVrU, 
&c.]  Invoking  the  Muse  is 
commonly  a  matter  of  mere 
form,  wherein  the  poets  neither 
mean,  nor  desire  to  be  thought 
to  mean,  any  thing  serionslj. 
But  the  Holy  Ghost  here  in- 
voked is  too  solemn  a  name  to 
be  used  insignificantly:  and  be- 
sides, our  author,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  next  work.  Paradise 
Regained,  scruples  not  to  say  to 
the  snme  divine  person. 

Inspire, 
As  tboa  art  wont,  my  prompted  song, 
else  mute. 

This  address  therefore  is  no  mere 
formality.  Yet  some  may  think 
that  he  incurs  a  worse  charge  of 
enthusiasm,  or  even  profaneness, 
in  vouching  inspiration  for  his 
performance :  but  the  Scrip* 
tures  represent  inspiration  as  of 
a  much  larger  extent  than  is 
commonly  apprehended,  teach- 
ing that  every  good  gift,  in  na- 
turals as  well  as  in  morals,  de-^ 
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Instruct  me,  for  Thou  know*st;  Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread'        20 
Dove-Uke  satst  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support ; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence,  25 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 


uxndeth  from  the  great  Father  of 
lights.  Jam.  1.  17.  And  an  ex- 
traordinary skill  even  in  me- 
chanical arts  is  there  ascribed 
to  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  said  of  BezaleSl 
vrho  was  to  make  the  furniture 
of  the  tabernacle,  that  the  Lord 
hadfiUed  twnmth  the  Spirit  of  God, 
in  wMcm,  in  undentandmg,  and 
in  knowledge,  and  tn.oZZ  manner 
of  workmanihip,  and  to  devise 
curious  works,  &c  Exod.  xxxv. 
SI.    Heylin. 

It  may  he  observed  too  in  justi- 
fication of  our  author,  that  other 
sacred  poems  are  not  without 
the  like  invocations,  and  parti- 
cularly Spenser's  Hymns  of  hea- 
venly loTe  and  heavenly  beauty, 
as  well  as  some  modern  Latin 
poems.  But  I  conceive  that  Mil- 
ton intended  somethi  ng  more ;  for 
I  have  been  informed  by  those, 
wht>  had  of^rtunities  of  con- 
▼ersing  with  his  widow,  that  she 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  did 
really  look  upon  himself  as  in- 
spmd,  and  1  think  his  works 
mre  not  without  a  spirit  of  en- 
tfausiann.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  9d  book  of  The  Reason  of 
Church  Government,  speaking  of 
his  design  of  writing  a  poem 


€€ 


€€ 


<€ 


€€ 


€< 


<€ 


in  the  English  language,  he 
says,  "  It  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  invocation  of 
dame  Memory  and  her  Siren 
daughters,  but  by  devout 
prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit 
"  who  can  enrich  with  all  utter- 
"  ance  and  knowledge,  and 
"  sends  out  his  Seraphim,  with 
"  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar^ 
to  touch  and  purify  the  lips 
of  whom  he  pleases,*'  p.  ol. 
edit.  1738. 

19.  Instruct  me  for  Thou  know*st ;] 
Theocrit.  IdylL  xxii.  116. 

61.  Dove-like  satst  brooding'] 
Alluding  to  Gen.  i.  2.  the  Sphit 
of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the 
waters;  for  the  wonJ  that  we 
translate  moved  signifies  properly 
brooded,  as  a  bird  doth  upon  her 
eggs;  and  he  says  like  a  dot^e 
rather  than  any  other  bird,  be- 
cause the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  compared  to  a  dove 
in  Scripture,  Luke  iii.  22.  As 
Milton  studied  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original  languages*  his 
images  and  expressions  are 
oftener  copied  from  them,  than 
from  our  translation. 

26.  And  justify    the    ways  of 
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Say  first,  for  heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view. 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell,  say  first  what  cause 
MovM  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state. 
Favoured  of  heaven  so  highly,  to  fall-ofif  so 

From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  ? 
Who  first  seducM  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
Th*  infernal  Serpent ;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Stirred  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived  35 

The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  fit>m  heaven,  with  all  his  host 


Gpd  to  men."]  A  verse,  which 
Mr.  pope  has  thought  fit  to  bor- 
row with'  some  little  variation^ 
10  the  beginning  of  his  Essay 
on  Man, 

IBnt  Tindleate  the  wtys  of  God  to 
man. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any 
good  reason  for  Mr.  Pope's  pre- 
ferring the  word  vindicate,  but 
Milton  makes  use  of  the  word 
justify,  as  it  is  the  Scripture 
word.  That  thou  mightest  be  jus- 
tified in  thy  sayings,  Rom.  iii.  4. 
And  the  ways  of  God  to  men  are 
justified  in  Uie  many  argument- 
ative discourses  throughout  the 
poem,  and  particularly  in  the 
conferences  between  God  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

$7»  Say  first,  for  heav'n  hides 
nothing  from  thy  view.  Nor  the 
deep  tract  of  heU,^  The  poets 
attribute  a  kind  of  omniscience 
to  the  Muse,  and  very  rightly, 
as  it  enables  them  to  speak  of 
things  which  could  not  other* 
wise  be  supposed  to  come  to 


their  knowledge.    Thus  Homer, 
Iliad,  ii.  485. 

'Tftvg  yu^  ^tm  if««  n^lfi  n,  4fi  «• 


And  Virgil,  i£n.  viL  M5. 

Et  meminittit  ontm^  IXva^  cf  oie- 
morare  potestit. 

Milton's  Muse,  being  the  Holy 
Spirit,  must  of  coarse  be  omni- 
scient. And  the  mention  of 
heaven  and  hell  is  very  proper 
in  this  place,  as  the  scene  of  90 
great  a  part  of  the  poem  is  laid 
sometimes  in  hell,  and  some- 
times in  heaven. 

32.  For  one  restraint,'\  For 
one  thing  that  was  restrained, 
every  thing  else  being  freely  in- 
dulged to  them,  and  only  the 
tree  of  knowledge  forbidden. 

35.  Who  first  seducd  them  to 
that  foul  revolt?  TK  vrfemal 
Serpent  f\  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  8. 

Anrwt  umt  Lm  yif. 
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Of  rebel  Angels,  by  whose  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory'  above  his  peers, 
He  trusted  to  have  equallM  the  Most  High, 
If  he  opposed ;  and  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God 
Rais'd  impious  war  in  heaven  and  battle  proud 
With  vain  attempt.     Him  the  almighty  Power 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  tb^  ethereal  sky. 


45 


38.  —  by  whose  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory'  above  hit 
T>eers,}  Here  Dr.  Bentley  ob- 
jectSy  that  Satan's  crime  was  not^ 
his  aiming  above  his  peers:  he 
was  tn  place  high  above  them  be- 
fore^ as  the  Doctor  proves  from 
▼.  813.  But  though  this  be 
true^  yet  Miltoo  may  be  right 
Kere;  for  the  force  of  the  words 
seems,  not  that  Satan  aspired  to 
set  lumself  above  his  peers,  but 
that  he  aspired  to  set  hhnse^  in 
glory,  &c.  that  is  in  divine  glory^ 
in  such  glory  as  God  and  his 
Son  were  set  in.  Here  was  his 
crime  j  and  this  is  what  God 
chargtfS  him  with  in  v.  725« 


to*     erect    hit 


iotende 
tbrpos 
XqaaItS«vt, 


And  in  tL  8a    Mihon  says  that 
the  rebel  angels  hoped 

To  win  the  moant  of  God,  and  on 

bit  throne 
1^  let  the  enTier  of  hit  state,  th« 


See  also  to  the  same  purpose  viL 
140,  &c.  From  these  passages 
it  appears  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion fer  Dr.  Bentley*s  alteration^ 
which  Is  this. 


'    aspiring 
To  plact  and  glorj  above  ikt  S9m  sf 
God. 

Pearce. 

Besides  the  other  methods  whieb 
Milton  has  employed  to  diver- 
sify and  improve  his  numbers^ 
he  takes  the  same  liberties  as 
Shakespeare  and  others  of  onr 
old  poets,  and  in  imitation  ci 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  dien 
cuts  off  the  vowel  at  the  end  of 
a  wordy  when  the  next  woid 
begins  with  a  vowel;  though 
he  does  not  like  the  Greeks 
wholly  drop  the  vowel,  but  still 
retains  it  in  writing  like  the 
Latins.  Another  liberty^  tlyit 
he  takes  likewise  for  the  greater 
improvement  and  variety  of  his 
yersiBcation,  is  pmnouncing  the 
same  word  sometimes  as  two 
syllables,  and  sometimes  as  only 
one  syllable  or  two  short  oa0a4 
We  have  frequent  instances  ii^ 
spirit,  ruin,  riot,  reason,  highesig 
and  several  other  words*  We 
sliall  take  care  throughout  ihia 
edition  to  mark  such  vowels  ae 
are  to  be  cut  off,  aad  such  ae 
are  to  be  contracted  and  abbpt* 
viated,  thus '. 

45.  Hurfd    headlong    fiamksg. 
from    th*  ethereal   sky,']     Heaa.'' 
Iliad,  i.  591. 
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With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 

To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 

In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 

Who  durst  defy  th*  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night      50 

To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 

Lay  vanquishM,  rolUng  in  the  fierj-  gulf, 

Confounded  though  immortal :  but  his  doom 

ReservM  him  to  more  wrath  ;  for  now  the  thought 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain  55 

Torments  him  ;  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes. 

That  witness^  huge  affliction  and  dismay 

Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  stedfast  hate : 

At  once,  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild  ;  60 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 

As  one  great  furnace  flamM,  yet  from  those  flames 

•P/^^i.  «■•)«!  rihr^t  «»••  finx»9  Strvi-         48.    In     ndamantme     chains] 
***••  iEschylus,  Prometh.  6. 

Huri'd  hemdlong  downward  from  th'  Alu^rT^^  %%ffun  it  w^nAnt  *^^f. 

ethereal  height    Pope.  50.  Nine  times,  &c.]  The  nine 

days'  astonishment^  in  which  the 

4o.  fVith  hideous  ruin  and  ctm-  angels  lav  intranced  after  their 
hustion,']  Ruin  is  derived  from  dreadful  overthrow  and  fall  from 
ruo,  and  includes  the  idea  of  heaven  before  they  could  re- 
falling  with  violence  and  pre-  cover  either  the  use  of  thought 
cipitation,andcom6ti*#ionismore  or  speech,  is  a  noble  drcum- 
than  flaming  in  the  foregoing  stance,  and  very  finely  imagined, 
verse,  it  is  burning  in  a  dreadful  The  division  of  hell  into  seas  of 
manner.  So  that  he  was  not  fire,  and  into  firm  ground  im- 
onljr  hurVd  headUmg  flaming,  but  pregnant  with  the  same  furious 
he  was  hurled  headlong  flaming  element,  with  that  particular 
unth  hideous  ruin  and  combustion ;  circumstance  of  the  exclusion  of 
and  what  occasion  is  there  then  hope  from  those  infernal  regions, 
for  reading  with  Dr.  Bentlcy  are  instances  of  the  same  great 
ronjumn  instead  of  combustion  ':>  and  fruitful  invention.     Addison. 
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No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
ServM  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  ui^es,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumM : 
Such  place  eternal  Justice  had  preparM 
For  those  rebellious,  here  their  pris'on  ordain'd 
In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set 


65 


70 


6S,  ,^^^.4arkne8$  vuihle]    Se- 
neca has  a  like  expression ,  speak- 
ing of  the  Grotta  of  Pausilipo^ 
Epist.  ItIi.  Nihil  illo  carcere  lon- 
gius,  nihil  illis  faucibus  obscu- 
rius,  quae  nobis  pnestant^  non  ut 
per  tenehroM  videamos*  sed  nt  ^- 
sag.    And,  as  Mons.  Voltaire  ob- 
aerreSj  Antonio  de  Soils,  in  his 
exceUent  history  of  Mexico,  hath 
rentured  on  the  same  thoneht, 
when    speaking    of  the    place 
"wfaerein  Montezmna  was  wont 
to  consult  his  deities  5  '*  *Twas  a 
large  dark  subterraneous  vault, 
says  he,  where  some  dismal 
tapers  aflPorded  just  light  e- 
nough  to  see  the  obscurity.'* 
See  his  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry, 
p.  44.     Euripides  too  expresses 
himself  hi    the  same   poetical 
numoer.  Bac  510. 


€€ 


€€ 


4€ 


There  is  much  the  same  imace 
in  Spenser,  but  not  so  bohl. 
Faery  Queeo,  b.  i.  cant.  i.  st  14. 

A  little  glooBiio^  Hgbt,  mach  like  • 
shade. 

Or,  after  all,  the  author  might 


perhaps  take  the  hint  from  him- 
self in  his  II  Penseroso, 

Where  glowing  embers  throagb  the 

room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom. 

72.  In  utter  darkness.']  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  outer  here  and  in 
many  other  places  of  this  poem, 
because  it  is  in  Scripture  f»r»ef«r 
re  f{«Ti(«»:  but  my  dictionaries 
tell  me  that  utter  and  outer  are 
both  the  same  word,  diSerenHy 
spelt  and  pronounced.  Milton, 
in  the  argument  of  this  book, 
says,  in  a  place  of  utter  darkness^ 
and  no  where  throughout  the 
poem  does  the  poet  use  outer. 
Pearce, 

Spenser  justifies  the  fjrcsent 
reading,  by  frequently  using  the 
word  utter  for  outer ;  as  in  Faery 
Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  ii.  st  34. 

And  inly  grie«% arislb  an  hidden 

moth 
The  inner  garaMBt  firat,  not  tk'  utier 

touch. 

And  again,  b.  iv,  cant.  10.  st.ll. 

Till  to  the   bridge's    uiltr    gait  I 
came. 

Thyer. 
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As  far  removM  from  Grod  and  light  of  heav'n, 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th*  utmost  pole. 

O  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell  ?  75 

There  the  companions  of  his  fell,  o^erwhehnM 

With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire. 

He  soon  discerns,  and  weltering  by  his  side 

One  next  himself  in  pow^r,  and  next  in  crime. 

Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  namM  go 

Beelzebub.     To  whom  th*  arch-enemy, 

And  thence  in  heaven  callM  Satan,  with  boM  words 

Breaking  the  horrid  silence  thus  began. 


74.  Aijtom  the  centre  thrice  to 
th*  utmost  pole.'\  Thrice  as  far 
as  it  18  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  (wbkh  is  the  centre  of  the 
world  according  to  Milton's  sys- 
tem^ is.  105.  ami  x.  &71')  to  the 
pole  of  the  world ;  for  it  is  the 
pole  of  the  universe^  far  heyond 
the  pole  of  the  enrth,  which  is 
here  called  the  utmost  pole.  It 
is  observable  that  Homer  makes 
the  seat  of  hell  as  far  beneath 
the  deepest  pit  of  earthy  as  the 
heaven  is  above  the  earth, 

ymnt,    Iliad,  viii.  16. 

Virgil  makes  it  twice  as  far, 

—  Turn  Tartarus  ipse 
Bis  patet  id  pracept  tantom  tendit- 

qaa  tub  ambraa, 
Qaantos  ad  sihereum  coeli  sotpectas 

Olyaspum.  Mm,  vi.  977. 


And  Milton  thrice  as  far, 

Ai  far  rcmoT'd  from  God  and  ligbt  of 
hearen, 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th'  ut- 
most pole- 


But  MiIton*8  wh#le  4Micripik» 
of  hell  as  much  exceeds  theirs, 
as  in  this  single  ciTcumalaaceof 
the  depth  of  it.  And  how  cool 
add  unaSecting  is  the  ^tm^rm^ 
mi^Hmit  the  o'lIa^MMva  wv>mt  mu 
)^puiH9  Mi)«f  of  Uomer^.^nd  tbt 
lugentes  campi,  the  ferrea  tttrri^, 
and  horrisono  stridentet  cardme 
porta  of  Virgil,  in  coropi^rison 
with  tiiis  descriptioii.  by  Milton» 
coDcluding  with  thai  artful  con- 
trast, 

O  how  nnlike  the  place  from  wbcoca 
they  fell .' 

81.  Beelzebub,']  liie  lord  of 
flies,  an  idol  worshipped  atEkroft, 
a  city  of  the  Philistines,  2  Rings 
i.  2.  He  is  called  prince  of  the 
dev'ds.  Matt.  xii.  24.  therefore  de- 
servedly here  made  second  to 
Satan  himself.     Hume. 

82,  And  thence  in  heav'n  caEed 
Satan,']  For  the  word  Satan  in 
Hebrew  signifies  an  enemy ;  he 
is  the  enemy  by  way  of  eminenceji 
the  chief  enemv6f  God  and  man. 
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If  thou  beest  he ;  but  O  how  fallen  !  how  changed 
From  him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light  S5 

ClothM  with  transcendent  brightness  didst  outshine 
Myriads  though  bright !    If  he  whom  mutual  league, 
United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 
JoinM  with  me  once,  now  misery  hath  join'd  90 

In  equal  ru'in :  into  what  pit  thou  seest 


84.  If  thou  beest  he;  &c.l  The 
thoaghta  in  the  first  speech  and 
description  of  Satan^  who  is  one 
of  the  principal  actors  in  this 
poem^  are  wonderfully  proper  to 
^▼e  ns  a  full  idea  of  him.  His 
pride,  enry,  and  revenge,  obsti- 
nacy, dcBpair,  and  impenitence, 
are  att  of  them  very  artfully  in- 
terwoven. In  abort,  his  first 
speech  is  a  complication  of  all 
those  passions,  which  discover 
themselves  separately  in  several 
other  of  his  speeches  in  the 
poem*    Additon, 

The  change  and  confusion  of 
these  enemies  of  God  is  most 
artfully  expressed  in  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  beginning  of  tnis 
speech :  If  thou  art  be,  that  Beel- 
zebub—He stops,  and  falls  into 
a  bitter  leflection  on  their  pre- 
sent condition,  compared  with 
that  in  which  they  lately  were. 
He  attempts  again  to  open  his 
mind;  cannot  proceed  on  what 
he  Intends  to  say,  but  returns  to 
those  sad  thoughts ;  still  doubt- 
ing whether  it  is  really  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  revolt,  as  now  in 
misery  and  ruin ;  by  that  time 
he  had  expatiated  on  this  (his 
heart  was  oppressed  with  it)  be 
is  assured  to  whom  he  speaks, 
and    goes    on    to    declare    his 

▼  OL.  I. 


proud  unrelenting  mind.  Eichard" 
son. 

84.  —  but  0  how  faWn  !   how 
changed 

From  him,'] 
He  imitates  Isaiah  and  Virgil  at 
the  same  time.    Isaiah  xiv.  12. 
How  art  thou  fallen^  &c.  and  Vir- 
gil's JEn.  ii.  274. 

Hei  mibi  qnalit  erat !   quaotam  mn- 
Utni  ab  illo ! 

86.  Cloth'd    with  transcendent 
brightness  didst  outshine 

Myriads  though  bright  /] 
Imitated  from  Homer,  Odyss.  vi. 
1 10.  where  Diana  excels  all  her 
nymphs  in  beauty,  though  all  of 
them  he  beautiful. 

tr«r«u. 

Sentley. 

91.  In  equal  rum :]  So  it  is  in 
all  the  editions.  And  equal  ruin 
is  Dr.  Bentley*8  emendation, 
which  Dr.  Pearce  allows  (and  I 
believe  every  body  must  allow) 
to  be  just  and  proper;  it  being 
very  easy  to  mistake  one  of  these 
words  for  the  other ;  and  other 
instances  perhaps  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  this  work.  Equal 
ruin  hath  joined  now,  as  equcd 
hope  joined  before;  somewhat 
like  that  in  Ovid*s  Metamorpho- 
sis, i.  351. 
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From  what  height  M'n,  so  much  the  stronger  provM 

He  with  his  thunder :  and  till  then  who  knew 

The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?  yet  not  for  those. 

Nor  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage  9s 

Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change, 

Though  changed  in  outward  lustre,  that  fixM  mind, 

And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injurM  merit, 

That  with  the  Mightiest  raised  me  to  contend. 

And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along  100 

Innumerable  force  of  Spirits  armM, 

That  durst  dislike  his  reign,  and  me  preferring. 

His  utmost  pow^r  with  adverse  pow'r  opposM 

In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  heaven. 

And  shook  his  throne.     What  though  the  field  be  lost?y 


O  soror,  O  conjux,  O^  foemioa  sola 

tapersies, 
Quam  commune  mihi  genus^  et  pa- 

Irudis  origOy 
Ddnde  torus  junzit,  nunc  ipsa  peri- 

cula  jungunt. 

In  equal  ruin  cannot  answer  to  in 
the  glorious  enterprise,  because 
Milton  places  a  comma  after  en- 
terprise, and  in  construction  it 
follows  afiler  hazard,  and  not 
after  joined, 

93.  Hewith  his  thunder  :]TheTt 
is  an  uncommon  beauty  in  this 
expression.  Satan  disdains  to 
utter  the  name  of  God,  though 
he  cannot  but  acknowledge  his 
superiority.    So  again  ver.  257. 

all  but  less  than  be 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  ^greater. 

94.  1/et  not  for  those , 

Nor  what  the  potent  victor  in 

his  rage 
Can  else  injiict,  do  I  repent  or 
change,  &c.] 
Milton  in   this  and  other  pas- 


sages, where  he  is  describing  the 
fierce  and  uoreieoting  spirit  of 
Satan,  seems  very  plaioJy  to 
have  copied  after  the  ptctare 
that  .£schylus  gives  of  Prome- 
theus. Thus  Prometheus  speak- 
ing of   Jupiter.    Prom.    Vinct. 

991. 

X^fittf  KVHctrm  WMM-tf,  %m  T«f0mtr§t^ 
Tvaft^n   ytt^  ouiiv  rmf  %%  ft,*,  irrt  Mtu 
^^etffBU.       K.    T.    X. 

Thf^. 

98.  jind  high  disdcdn']  This  is 
a  favourite  expression  of  Spen* 
ser*s.  Thus  in  the  Faery  Queen, 
b.  i.  cant.  i.  st.  19. 

His  gall  did  grate  for  grief  and  kigk 
disdain. 

This  is  the  alto  sdegno  of  the 
Italians^  from  whom  no  doubt 
he  had  it.  Thyer. 

105.  —  What  though  the  afield 
be  lost  ? 

All  is  not  lost ;  &c.] 
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All  is  not  lost;  th'  unconquerable  will,  106 

And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 

And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome; 

That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might  1 10 

Extort  from  me.     To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 

With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power, 

Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 

Doubted  his  empire;  that  were  low  indeed. 

That  were  an  ignominy^  and  shame  beneath  115 

This  downM ;  since  by  fate  the  strength  of  Gods 

And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail. 

This  passage  is  ao  excellent  im-  And  then  begins  a  new  sentence 

proTcmeni  upon  Satan's  speech  according  to  all  the  best  editions^ 

to  the  infernal  Spirits  in  Tasso,  To  borv  and  sue  for  grace,  &c.-~ 

cant.  iv.  st.  15.  but  seems  to  be  that  were  low  inde&i,  &c.  thai 

expressed  from  Fair&x's  trans-  still  referring  to  what  went  be- 

lation  rather  than  from  the  ori-  fore  3    and    by  observing    thi^ 

g>io8l.  punctuation^  this  whole  passage, 

or  1^*  «v  is  I J    ^  1   «  *  which  has  perplexed  and  con- 

we  iMt  tbe  iwki.  yet  lost  we  not  oar     0        ■%    *         '^     '^  j  ^ 

li^m^        ^  founded  so   many  readers   and 

writers,  is  rendered  plain   and 

109-  •^mI  what  is  else  not  to  be  easy  to  be  understood. 

oeercoMe;]    Here  should  be  no         II6.  since  by  fale,  &c.} 

note  of  interrogation,  but  only  For  Satan  supposes  the  angels 

a  semi-oolon.    The  words  And  to  subsist  by  fate  and  necessity, 

ttfhai  is  die  not  to  be  overcome  and  he  represents  them  of  an 

signify  Ei  «t  quid  sit  aliud  quod  empyreal,  that  is  a  ySery  sub- 

superari  nequeat,  and  if  there  be  stance,   as  the   Scripture    itself 

any  thing  else  (besides  the  par^  doth  5     He    maketh    his  angels 

Uculars  mentioned)  which  is  not  spirits,  and  his  ministers  aflame  of 

to  he  oreroome.    Pearce.  Jire.  Psal.  civ.  4.  Heb.  i.  7-   Sit- 

110.  ThiU  glory,  &e.]     Thai  tan  disdains  to  submit,  since  tbe 

refers  to  what  went  before ;  his  angels  (as  he  says)  are  necessa- 

wteotiqmerable  will  and  study  of  rily  immortal  and  cannot  be  de- 

r^wenge,  his  immortal  hate,  and  stroyed,  and  since  too  they  are 

comrage  soever  to  stAmii  or  yield,  now   improved    in    experience, 

4ssii  whai  besides  is  not  to  be  over-  and  may  hope  to  carry  on  the 

come;  these  Satan  esteems  his  war  more  successfully,  notwith- 

glory,  wndthat  glory  he  says  God  standing  the  present  triunlpb  of 

should  extort  from  him.  their  adversary  in  heaven. 

C  9 
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iirough  experience  of  this  great  event 
i  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanc'd, 
I  with  more  successful  hope  resolve 
?  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 
ncileablc  to  our  grand  foe, 

'  triumphs,  and  in  th'  excess  of  joy 
feigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven, 
ipake  th'  apostate  An^el,  though  in  pain, 
ling  aloud,  hut  racli'd  with  deep  despair: 
liin  thus  answer'd  soon  his  bold  compeer, 
rince,  O  Chief  of  many  throned  Powers, 
led  th'  embattled  Seraphim  to  war 
I  thy  conduct,  and  in  dreadful  deeds 
Ks,  endanger'd  heav'n's  perpetual  king. 


tyramy    of   hra- 
:  poet  speiiking  in  his 
on    at  ver.  -12.  of  ihe 
ley  of  ilie  Deity  c.ills  it 
and  mnnnrch;/ <</ God -, 
very  nrirully  niters  it  to 
lit/  qf  heaven.     Thycr, 
So  tpake  Ih'  npoflate  A'l- 
mel,  fltough  in  pain, 
Mting  (Tliiud,  but  rack'd  tcilh 
Veep  dapair .-] 

)f  tlie  l(i9t  verse  rises 

E  thai  of  the  former  i 

verse  il  is  only  eaict, 

Mrpake  though  in  pain;   in 

'   poet  expresses  n 

tal  more ;  for  Satnn  not 

'  ^  but  he  vaunted  aloud, 


■  at  ttics: 


chew 


erefeit;  curiiqoe iagcntibai 
Ita    simalat,   pmiil  attun 


131.  — endanger'd  keav'n't 
perpelml  king,']  The  teitder 
eh o old  remark  here  the  pro- 
prieiy  of  the  word  perpetual. 
Bcelzehub  dolh  not  say  eternal 
king,  for  then  he  could  not  havt 
l)onsie(l  of  endangering  his  king- 
dom: but  he  eoileavours  to  de- 
tract HS  much  as  be  van  from 
Gotl's  everlasting'  dominion,  and 
calls  him  only  perpetual  liimg, 
king  from  time  immemoriel  or 
without  interruption,  ai  Ovid 
says  perpeluum  carmen.  Met.  i.  4, 


(,  but  was  rack'd 
despair,     Pearce. 
■t  had  probably  in  view 
Lsage  of  Virgil,  j£n. 
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And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy, 

Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate ; 

Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 

That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat  135 

Hath  lost  us  heaven,  and  all  this  mighty  host 

Id  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 

As  far  as  Gods  and  heavenly  essences 

Can  perish:  for  the  mind  and  spi^rit  remains 

Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns,  140 

Though  all  our  glory'  extinct,  and  happy  state 

Here  swallowM  up  in  endless  misery. 

But  what  if  he  our  conqueror  (whom  I  now 

Of  force  believe  almighty,  since  no  less  144 

Than  such  could  have  o'er-pow'rM  such  force  as  ours) 

Have  left  us  this  our  spi'rit  and  strength  entire 

Strongly  to  3ufier  and  support  our  pains. 

That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire. 

Or  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  thralls 

By  right  of  war,  whateer  his  business  be,  150 


expressed  more  at  \:iTp;c  ofter- 
warda  by  Satan,  ver.  637. 

— -  But  he  who  reigns 
Moosrcb  ID  hcav'n,  till  then  as  one 


Sat  on  bis  tbron«,  upheld  by  old  re- 
pute, 
ConicDt  or  castom,  ^c. 

149.  Or  do  him  mightier  service 
oi  his  thralls]  Thrall  is  an  old 
word  for  slave ;  frequently  used 
by  Speoser.     Dunster. 

The  nature  and  purport  of  the 
•crnces  of  Satan's  imaginary 
crew,  precisely  correspond  with 
^i»Oie  of  Ariel  in  the  TempeU, 
a.  i.  sc.  2. 


—  To  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep. 

To  do  roe  business  in  the  reins  of 
earth. 

—  To  dire  into  the  fire.— 

ErrandSfV,  152.  is  probably  used 
in  a  contemptuous  sense.  See 
the  note^b.  iii.  652.  T,  Warton. 
150.  — whateer  his  business 
be,']  The  business  which  God 
hath  appointed  for  us  to  do.  So 
in  ii.  70.  His  torments  are  the 
torments  which  he  hath  ap- 
pointed for  us  to  suffer.  Many 
instances  of  this  way  of  speak- 
ing may  be  found  in  this  poem. 
Pearce. 
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Here  in  the  heart  of  Hell  to  work  in  fire, 

Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep ; 

What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 

Strength  undiminishM,  or  eternal  being 

To  undergo  eternal  punishment  ?  155 

Whereto  with  speedy  words  th'  Arch-Fiend  replied. 

FalPn  Cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable 
Doing  or  suffering:  but  of  this  be  sure. 
To  do  ought  good  never  will  be  our  task, 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight,  i6o 

As  be'ing  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  resist.     If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good. 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil ;  les 

Which  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not,  and  disturb 

156.  Whereto—']  To  what  he  is  some  comfort  to  have  our 
had  said  last^  which  had  startled  strength  imdiminished ;  for  it  is 
Satan^  and  to  which  he  thinks  it  a  miserable  thing  (says  he)  to  he 
proper  to  make  a  speedy  reply,  weak  and  without  strength,  whe- 
Speedy  words  are  better  applied  thcr  we  are  doing  or  aufierin^. 
here  than  itm  %t%^mt»  are  al-  This  is  the  sense  of  the  place ; 
ways  in  Homer.  and  this  is  farther  confirmed  by 

157.  —to    be    weak   i$   mise-  what  Belial  says  in  ii.  199. 

rable  To  sii/fer  as  to  do 

Doing  or  suffering .-]  Our  strength  is  equal.. 

Satan  having  in  bis  speech  boast-  Pearce. 

ed   that   the    strength  of   Gods  159.  To    do  ought  good  never 

cott/rfno^/ai/,  ver.  116.  and  Beel-  will  be  our  task,]     Dr.  Bentley 

zebub  having  said,  ver.  146.  tf  would  read  it  thus, 

God  has  left  us  this  our  strength  To  do  ought  good  wiU  newr  be  oar 

entire  to  suffer  pain  strongly,  or  task, 

to  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  as  of  a  smoother  and  stronger 

thralls,  what  then  can  our  strength  accent :  but  I  conceive  that  Mil- 

avail  us9  Satan  here  replies  very  ton  intended  to  vary  the  accent 

properly,   whether   we    are    to  of  never  and  ever  in  the  next 

suffer   or   to  work,   yet    still   it  verse. 
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His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destinM  aim 
But  see  the  angry  victor  hath  recalPd 


l69.  Bui  see  the  angry  victor 
hath  recalfd,  &c.]  Dr.  Bentley 
hath  really  made  a  very  material 
objection  to  this  and  some  other 
passages  of  the  poem,  wherein 
the  good  angels  are  represented, 
as  pursuing  the  rebel  host  with 
fire  and  thtmderbolts  down 
through  Chaos  even  to  the  gates 
of  hell;  as  being  contrary  to 
the  account,  which  the  angel 
Raphael  gives  to  Adam  in  the 
sixth  book.  'And  it  is  certain 
that  there  the  good  angels  are 
ordered  to  stand  still  only  and 
behold,  and  the  Messiah  alone 
expels  them  out  of  heaven ;  and 
after  he  has  expelled  them,  and 
hell  has  closed  upon  them,  vi« 
880. 

Sole  victor  from  th'  expulsion  of  his 

foes 
Messiah  bis  triamphal  chariot  turo'd : 
To  meet  bisn  all  his  saints,  who  lilent 

stood 
ETt-ivitiicsses  of  his  .almighty  acts, 
WithjvbUeeadvaoc'd. 

These  aoccmnts  are  plainly  con- 
trary the  one  to  the  other :  but 
the  aotborrdoth  not  therefore 
ooDtradict  himself,  nor  is  one 
part  of  his  scheme  inconsistent 
with  another.  For  it  should  be 
oooMdered,  who  are  the  persons 
that  give  these  different  accounts. 
In  hodk  Ae  sixth  the  angel 
Raphael  is  the  speaker,  and 
therefore  his  account  may  be 
depepded  upon  as  the  genuine 
and  exact  tmA  of  the  matter. 
But  in  the  other  passages  Satan 
fatmself  or  some  of  his  angels 
are  the  speakers  3  and  they  were 


too  proud  and  obstinate  ever  to 
acknowledge  the  Messiah  for 
their  conqueror  -,  as  their  rebel- 
lion was  raised  on  his  account, 
they  would  never  own  his  su- 
periority; they  would  rather 
ascribe  their  defeat  to  the  whole 
host  of  heaven  than  to  him  alone; 
or  if  they  did  indeed  imagine 
their  pursuers  to  be  so  many  in 
number,  their  fears  multiplied 
them,  and  it  serves  admirably  to 
express  how  much  they  were 
terrified  and  confounded.  In 
book  the  sixth,  830,  the  noise  ot 
his  chariot  is  compared  to  the 
sound  of  a  numerous  host;  and 
perhaps  they  might  think  that  a 
numerous  host  were  really  pur- 
suing. In  one  place  indeed  w^ 
have  Chaos  speaking    thus,  ii. 

996. 


-and  hear'n  gates 


PoarM  oat  by  millions  her  victorioos 

bands 
Pnrsaing  j 

But  what  a  condition  was  Chaos 
in  during  the  fall  of  the  rebel 
angels  ?    See  vi.  871. 

Nine    days    they    fell;    confounded 

Chaos  roar'd. 
And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their 

laU 
Through  his  wild  anarchy,  so  huge  a 

rout 
IncumberM  him  with  ruin. 

We  must  suppose  him  therefore 
to  speak  according  to  his  own 
frighted  and  disturbed  imagina- 
tion ;  he  might  conceive  that  so* 
much 

Ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 
Confusion  worse  cunfoundcd 

c  4 
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His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 

Back  to  the  gates  of  heav'n  :  the  sulphurous  hail 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown  hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 

Of  heaven  receivM  us  falling  ;  and  the  thunder, 

Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage. 

Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 

To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

Let  us  not  slip  th'  occasion,  whether  scorn, 

Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  foe. 

Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild. 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?  Thither  let  us  tend 

From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves, 

There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there, 

And  re-assembling  our  afflicted  Powers, 

Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 

Our  enemy,  our  own  loss  how  repair, 

How  overcome  this  dire  calamity, 

What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope. 

If  not  what  resolution  from  despair. 


175 


180 


185 


190 


could  not  all  be  effected  by  a 
single  hand  :  and  what  a  sublime 
idea  must  it  give  us  of  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Messiah/  that  he 
alone  should  be  as  formidable  as 
if  the  whole  host  of  heaven 
were  pursuing!  So  that  this 
seeming  contradiction^  upon  ex- 
amination, proves  rather  a  beauty 
than  any  blemish  to  the  poem. 

181.   The  seat  of  desolation,'] 
As  in  Comtu,  428. 


—where  very  desolation  dwelU. 

T.  fVarUm. 

186.  — our  affiicied  Powers^ 
The  word  afflicted  here  is  iDteod- 
ed  to  be  understood  in  the  Latin 
sense,  routed,  ruined,  utterly 
broken.     Richardson, 

IQl'  If  not  what  resoluUon"] 
What  reinforcement;  to  which 
is  returned  If  not :  a  vicious  syn- 
tax :  but  the  poet  gave  it  If  none, 
Bentleif, 
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Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
W^ith  head  up-Iift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blaz'd,  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood,  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian,  or  Earth-bom,  that  warr'd  on  Jove, 
Briareos  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  held,  or  that  sea-beast 


195 


200 


193.  ^iih  head  up-Uft  above 

•    the  wave,  and  eyes 
Thai  tparkUng  blazed,  his  other 

parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,"] 
Somewhat  like  those  lines    in 
Virgil  of   two  monstrous  ser- 
pents. ExL  iL  206. 

Pectofm  qaornm  inter  fluctas  arrecta, 

jobieqiie 
Snngmntm  ezapennt    undas;    part 

artera  pootmn 
Pone  legit. 

196.  Lay  floating  many  a  rood,] 
A  rood  is  the  fourth  part  of  an 
acre,  so  that  the  bulk  of  Satan 
is  expressed  by  the  same  sort  of 
measnre*  as  that  of  one  of  the 
g^iants  io  Virgil,  Mn.  vi.  596. 

Per  tola  oofcm  cni  jugera  corpni 


And  also  that  of  the  old  dragon 
io  Spenser.  Faery  Queen,  b.  i. 
mnt.  iL  St  8. 

That  with  his    largeness   measared 
maeh  land. 

I9S.  Titanian,  or  Earth-born,] 

— Oanns  antiqaom  terrs,  Titania 
pobet.  iBn.  ti.  580. 

199'   Briareos]       So    Milton 
nites   it^  that  it  may  be  pro- 


nounced as  four  syllables  -,  and 
not  Briareus,  which  is  pro- 
nounced as  three, 

£t  centum  gcminiu  Briareos. 

Virg,  JBn.  ti.  «87. 
And  Briareos  with  all  his  handled 
hands.  Dryden, 


199. — or  Typhon,  whom  the  dtn 
Btj  ancient  Tarsus  held^ 
Typhon  is  the  same  with  Tvpho- 
eus.  That  the  den  of  Typhosus 
was  in  Cilicia,  of  which  Tarsus 
was  a  celebrated  city,  we  are 
told  by  Pindar  and  Pomponius 
Mela.  I  am  much  mistaken,  if 
Milton  did  not  make  use  of  Far- 
naby's  note  on  Ovid,  Met.  t.  347. 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader.  He 
took  ancifn<  Tarsus  perhaps  from 
Nonnus : 

which  is  quoted  in  Lloyd's  Dic- 
tionary.    Jortin, 


WXtftUf 

KiXiSMf  ^^ii^f  mktm- 

fyfuf  mwr^.         Find.  Py.  i.  SO. 


K 


200. 


•that  sea-beast 


Leviathan,] 
The  best  critics  seem  now  to  be 
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Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  th^  ocean  stream : 
Him  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  sea->men  tell. 


205 


agreed,  that  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Job  by  the  leviathan 
meant  the  crocodile;  and  Milton 
deacribes  it  in  the  same  manner 
partly  as  a  foh  and  partly  as  a 
beast,  and  attributes  scales  to  it : 
and  yet  by  some  things  one 
teonld  think  that  he  took  it 
rather  for  a  vohale,  (as  was  the 
general  opinion,)  there  being  no 
crocodiles  upon  the  coasts  of 
Norway,  and  what  follows  being 
related  of  the  whale,  but  never, 
as  I  have  heard,  of  the  crocodile. 

202.  Created  hugest,  &c.]  This 
verse  is  found  fault  with  as  being 
too  rough  and  absonous,  but 
that  is  not  a  fault  but  a  beauty 
here,  as  it  better  expresses  the 
hugeness  and  unwieldiness  of 
the  creature,  and  no  doubt  was 
designed  by  the  author. 

202.  — th'  ocean  stream:'] 
The  Greek  and  Latin  poets  fre- 
quently turn  substantives  into 
adjectives.  So  Juvenal  xi.  9^. 
according  to  the  best  copies, 

Qoalis  in  oceano  fluctu  testado  na- 

tar«t:  ver.  113. 
Littore  ab  oceano  Gallis  Tenientibus — 

Jorlin, 

204u night-founder' d  skiff] 

Some  little  boat,  whose  pilot 
dares  not  proceed  in  his  course 
for  fear  of  the  dark  night;  a 
metaphor  taken  from  a  foundered 
horse  that  can  go  no  farther. 
Hume, 


Dr.  Bentley  reads  nigh-fasm' 
der*d;  but  the  common  reading 
is  better,  because  if  (as  the  Doc* 
tor  says)  foundering  is  sinkiot 
by  a  leaking  in  the  ship,  it 
would  be  of  little  use  to  the 
pilot  to  fix  his  anchor  on  ao 
island,  the  skiff  would  sink  not- 
withstanding, if  leaky.  By  night' 
foundered  Milton  means  over- 
taken by  the  night,  and  thence 
'  at  a  loss  which  way  to  sail.  That 
the  poet  speaks  of  what  befel 
the  pilot  by  night,  appears  from 
ver.  207.  while  night  invests  iJbe 
sea.  Milton,  in  his  poem  called 
the  Mask,  uses  the  same  phrase: 
the  two  brothers  having  lost 
their  way  in  the  wood,  one  of 
them  says, 

for  certain 

Either    some    one*    like    us,    night- 
founder* d,  here,  /J-c. 

Pearce, 
•as    sea-men     tell,] 


205. 


Words  well  added  to  obviate  the 
incredibility  of  casting  anchor 
in  this  manner.     Hume, 

That  some  fishes  on  the  coast 
of  Norway  have  been  taken  for 
islands,  I  suppose  Milton  had 
learned  from  Olaus  Magnus  and 
other  writers  j  and  it  is  amply 
confirmed  by  Pontoppidan*s  de- 
scription of  the  Kraken  in  his 
account  of  Norway,  which  arc 
authorities  sufficient  to  justify  a 
poet,  though  perhaps  not  a  na- 
tural historian. 
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IV^ith  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 

Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 

Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  mom  delays  : 

So  stretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  Ar'ch-Fiend  lay 

ChainM  on  the  burning  lake,  nor  ever  thence  sio 

Had  ris'n  or  heavM  his  head,  but  that-  the  will 

And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  heaven 

LfCft  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs, 

That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 

Heap  on  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought  ^15 

Evil  to  others,  and  enraged  might  see 

How  all  his  malice  servM  but  to  bring  forth 

Infinite  goodness,  grace  and  mercy  shown 

On  Man  by  him  seduc'd,  but  on  himself 

Treble  confusion,  wrath  and  vengeance  pour'd.        220 


207.  Moon  h§  hxz  side  under 
ike  lee,2  Anchors  by  his  side 
under  wind.  An  instance  this 
among  others  of  our  author's 
affectation  in  the  use  of  technical 
terms. 

207.  — loAi/e  night 
■  InvetU  the  sea,"] 
A  much  finer  expression  than 
umhrii  nox  eperit  terras  of  Virgil, 
iBo.  iv«  352.  Bat  our  author 
ID  this  (as  Mr.  Thyer  remarks) 
aUodes  to  the  figurative  de- 
tcriptioQ  of  night  used  by 
the  poets,  particularly  Spenser. 
Faery  Qneen,  b.  L  cant.  ii.  st.  49* 

Bf  this  tlM  drooping  day-liglit  ^gan 

to  fiide , 
Aad  jidd  bis  room  to  sad  sncceediog 

•igkt, 
fn&  with  her  sable  tnantk  *gan  to 

Mkmde 
The  face  ^mrik, 

Milton  also  in  the  same  taste 


speaking  of  the  moQn,  iv.  609* 

And  o'er  the  dark  her  siWer  mantle 
threw. 

209.  So  streich'd  out  huge  in 
length  the  Arch-Bend  %]  The 
length  of  this  verse,  consisting 
of  so  many  monosyllables,  and 
pronounced  so  slowly,  is  excel- 
lently adapted  to  the  subject  that 
it  would  describe.  TH6  tone  is 
upon  the  first  syllable  in  this 
line,  theA/ch-Ftendlay;  where^ 
as  it  was  upon  the  last  syllable 
of  the  word  in  ver.  156:  tK  Arch* 
Fiend  replied;  a  liberty  that  Mil- 
ton sometimes  takes  to  pro- 
nounce the  same  word  wiUi'  a 
d  ifferent  accent  in  different  places. 
We  shall  mark  such  words  as 
are  to  be  pronounced  with  an 
accent  different  from  the  common 
use. 
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Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  band  the  flames 

Driven  backward  slope  their  poiuting  spires,  skI  ndPd 

In  billows,  leave  i'th'  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 

A\cA\  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 

That  ielt  unusual  weight,  till  on  dry  land 

He  lights,  if  it  were  land  that  ever  bum'd 

With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire ; 

Ami  such  appeared  in  hue,  as  when  the  force 

Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 


m 


INK  JWtMrilA  itffifkt  Ac rtmrs, 

9^\]    *11l«  whoio  PArt  of  this 

^iMl  <NitiaY  of  fiMiakiiMl  is  filled 

wilK  «McH  iacKWaU  us  are  very 

1^    Hi   rafoe   ami   teirifV   die 

^MAWr^l  VAM^aalHMA.    Of  thb 

iMlM^  U  hU  Wiiy  the  first  that 

awakea«    *mt    of  the   ireneral 

tnuKv,  with  hU  iKvrture  on  the 

burnini:  luk«\  hU  rwan^  frx^m  it, 

auii  (h<^  descriplion  of  his  shieUl 

and  spear.     To  which  we  may 

adil  his  call  to  the  fa- lea  an^ls, 

that  lay  plun^^^  and  stupiHed 

in  the  sea  of  fire. 

He  caU'd  so  kmd  UMit  aU  Ihe  holk>v 

deep 
Of  bcU  rwoonded.- 

Jlut  there  u  no  single  passage  in 
the  whole  poem  worked  up  to 
II  greater  sublimity,  than  that 
wherein  his  person  is  described 
in  those  celebrated  lines. 
He  above  the  rest 

lo  fthape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent 

Stood  like  a  tow'r,  &c 

Addison. 
2^6.  — incumbent  on  Ihe  dusky 

air 
That  fell  unusual  u:eight,'] 


This  conceit  is  borrowed  froni 
Spenser,  who  speaking  of  tlie 
old  dragon  has  these  lines,  b.  i. 
cant.  ii.  st.  18. 

Theo  with  his  winog  wings  displajsA 

wide. 
Himself  op  high  he  lifted  fiom  the 

groondy 
And  with  strong  flight  did  fordblj 

diride 
The  yielding  air,  which  nigh  too  fee> 

ble  found 
Her  flitting  parts,  and  element  nn- 

$oand. 
To  bear  so  great  a  weight. 

Thyer. 

:>29.— ii9«irf/re,-]  Virg.EcI. 
vi.  33. 

£t  liqoidi  simul  ignis. 

^31.  Of  subterranean  windj 
Dr.  Pearce  conjectures  that  it 
should  be  read  subterranean  winds, 
because  it  is  said  aid  the  winds 
afterwards,  and  the  conjectare 
seems  probable  and  ingenious : 
^he  fueird^entrails,  subUm'dwUh 
mineral  fury,  aid  and  increase  the 
v:inds  which  first  blew  up  the 
fire. 
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Torn  from  Pelorus,  or  the  shattered  side 

Of  thundering  iEtna,  whose  combustible 

And  fuell'd  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 

Sublim'd  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds,  235 

And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involv'd 

With  stench  and  smoke :   such  resting  found  the  sole 

Of  unblest  feet.     Him  followM  his  next  mate. 

Both  glorying  to  have  ^scap'd  the  Stygian  flood 

As  Gods,  and  by  their  own  recovered  strength,        240 

Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  Power. 

Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  cUme, 
Said  then  the  lost  Arch-Angel,  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  heav'n,  this  mournful  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ?     Be'  it  so,  since  he  245 

Who  now  is  Sovran  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right :  farthest  from  him  is  best. 
Whom  reas'on  hath  equalled,  force  hath  made  supreme 
Above  his  equals.     Farewell  happy  fields. 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  :  Hail  horrors,  hail  ^eo 

232.  Pelorus,]    A  promontory  246.  Sovran.]  So  Milton  spells 

of  Sicily,  now  Capo  di  Faro,  it  after  the  Italian  Sovrano.     It 

about  a  niile  and  a  half  from  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the 

Italy,  whence  Virgil  angusta  d  formation  of  our  word  Sovereign. 

9edePelori,Mn.in.6S7.    Hume,  247.  —farthest  from   him    is 

238.  Of    unblest    feet.']      Dr.  best,"]     This  is  expressed  from 

Bentley   to    make    the    accent  the  Greek  proverb  ir^ffit  Aih  ti 

smoother  reads  Offset  unblest;  mi  xt^Hvfv,  Far  from  Jupiter^ 

but  Milton  could  have  done  the  but  far  too  from  thunder.  Bent" 

same  thing,  if  he  thought  pro-  ley, 

per:  on  the  contrary  he  chooses  248.  Whomreas'onhathequalFd,] 

nlnaost  always  to  put  the  epithet  Reason  is  to  be  pronounced  here 

before  the  substantive  (excepting  as  one   syllable^  or  two  short 

at  the    end  of  a  verse)  even  ones,  as  it  is  likewise  in  viii.  591- 

though  the  verse  be  the  rougher  and  ix.  559-    See  the  note  on 

for  it.     A   plain   sign   that   he  ver.  39- 

thought   it   poetical   to   do  so.  250.     — Hail    horrors,      hail 

Pearce.  &c.]    His  sentiments  are  every 
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Infernal  world,  and  thou  profoundest  hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changM  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heav'n  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same. 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 


255 


way  answerable  to  his  character^ 
and  suitable  to  a  created  being 
of  the  most  exalted  and  most 
depraved  nature.  Such  is  that 
in  which  he  takes  possession  of 
his  place  of  torments. 

Hail  horrors^  bail  Sfc, 

And  afterwards, 

——Here  at  least 
We  ihall  be  free ;  9fc. 

Amidst  those  impieties  which 
this  enraged  Spirit  utters  in 
other  places  of  the  poem,  the 
author  has  taken  care  to  intro- 
duce none  that  is  not  big  with 
absurdity,and  incapable  of  shock- 
ing a  religious  reader;  his  words, 
as  the  poet  himself  describes 
them,  bearing  only  a  semblance 
of  worth,  not  substance.  He  is 
likewise  with  great  art  (lescrit)ed 
as  owning  his  adversary  to  be 
almighty.  Whatever  perverse 
interpretation  he  puts  on  the 
justice,  mercy,  and  other  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  Being,  he 
frequently  confesses  his  omni- 
potence, that  being  the  perfec- 
tion he  was  forced  to  allow  him, 
and  the  only  consideration  which 
could  support  his  pride  under 
the  shame  of  his  defeat.  Nor 
must  I  omit  that  beautiful  cir- 
cumstance of  his  bursting  out 
into  tears,  upon  his  survey  of 
those  innumerable  Spirits  whom 


he  had  involved  in  the  same 
guilt  and  rain  with  himidt 
Addison. 

252.  Receive  thy  new  possetiWii 
This  passage  seems  to  be  to 
improvement  upon  Sophodef, 
Ajax  395>  where  Ajax^  before 
he  kills  himselfj  cries  out  much 
in  the  same  manner. 

*£A4#^i  fu.  (Ed.  Taroeb.) 

258.  — -6y  place  or  time,] 
Milton  is  excellent  in  placing 
his  words :  invert  them  only, 
and  say  by  time  or  place,  and  if 
the  reader  has  any  ear,  he  wUl 
perceive  how  much  the  altera- 
tion is  for  the  worse.  For  the 
pause  falling  upon  place  in  the 
first  line  by  time  or  place,  and 
again  upon  place  in  the  next  line 
The  mind  is  its'  own  place,  would 
offend  the  ear,  and  therefore  is 
artfully  varied. 

254.  The  mind  is  its  ofvn  place,] 
These  are  some  of  the  extrava- 
gancies of  the  Stoics,  and  could 
not  be  better  rifliculed  than  they 
are  here  by  being  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Satan  in  his  present 
situation.     Thyer, 

•257.  —  all  but]  I  have  heard 
it  proposed  to  read  albeit,  that 
is  although ;  but  prefer  the  com- 
mon reading. 
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Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?  Here  at  least         > 

We  shall  be  free ;  th'  Almighty  hath  not  built 

Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  henoe :  260 

Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  in  my  choice 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition  though  in  hell : 

Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven. 

But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 

Th^  associates  and  copartners  of  our  loss,  2d5 

Lie  thus  astonishM  on  th'  oblivious  pool, 

And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 

In  this  unhappy  mansion,  or  once  noore 

With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 

Regained  in  heav*n,  or  what  more  lost  in  hell  ?         970 

So  Satan  spake,  and  him  Beelzebub 
Thus  answered.     Leader  of  those  armies  bright. 
Which  but  th'  Omnipotent  none  could  have  foilM, 
If  once  they  hear  that  voice,  their  liveliest  pledge 


269.  *— M'  Almighty  hath  not 

Here  far  his  atcgr,] 
This  it  aot  a  place  that  God 
flhoald  CBTjr  us,  or  think  it  too 
goodior  usj  and  in  this  sense 
the  word  envy  is  used  in  several 
places  of  the  poem^  and  parti- 
cularly in  iv.  517.  viii.  494.  and 
lx-770. 

26s.  Better  to  reign  in  hell, 
|A««  Merve  in  heaven,']  This  is  a 
wooderfally  fine  improvement 
upon  Prom^theus's  answer  to 
Mercory  in  iEschylus.  Prom. 
Vinct  965. 

K^f«r#«v  ym^  m/uu  ^f^i  Xnr^ttnn  tnr^ti., 
~         r^  fWMU  ZffM  arrrfv  myy%X»9, 


Mj  miseries,  be  assured,  I  would  not 

change 
For  th]r  gay  servitude,  but  rather 

choose 
To  live  a  rassal  to  this  dreary  rock. 
Than  lackey  the  proud  heels  of  Jove. 

{Patter,) 

It  was  a  memorable  snying  of 
Julius  Caesar,  that  he  had  rather 
be  the  first  m^n  in  a  country* 
village  than  the  second  at  JRome. 
The  reader  will  observe  how 
plroperly  the  saying  is  here  ap- 
plied and  accommodated  to  the 
speaker.  It  is  here  made  a  sen- 
timent worthy  of  Satan^  and  of 
him  only;  .  ^ 

nam  te  nee  sperent  Tartara 

regeni, 
Nfc  tibi  regaandi  venlat  tain   dirS 

cupido.       yifg»  Owrg.  i.  SS. 
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Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  so  oft  275 

In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle  when  it  rag'd,  in  all  assaults 
Their  surest  signal,  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage  and  revive,  though  now  they  lie 
Grovelling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire,  sso 

As  we  ere  while,  astounded  and  amazed. 
No  wonder,  fall'n  such  a  pernicious  height. 

He  scarce  had  ceasM  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  tow^ard  the  shore ;  his  pond'rous  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round,  285 

Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 


1276.  —on  the  perilous  edge 

Of  battUf] 
Perhaps  he  had  in  mind  Virgil, 
.£n.  ix.  528. 

Et  mecum  ingentes  ortu  evolvite 
belli. 

Jortin. 

Shakespeare  has  an  expression 
very  like  this  in  2  Hen.  IV.  act  i. 

Toa  knew,  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on 

an  edge 
More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get 

o'er: 

and  something  like  it  in  1  Hen. 
IV.  net  i. 

I'll  read  yoa  matter,  deep  and  dan- 
gerous ; 

Aifall  of  peril  and  advent'rous  spirit. 

As  to  o'tr>walk  a  current,  roaring 
loud. 

On  the  unstedfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

Or  after  all  may  not  the  edge  of 
battle  be  expressed  from  the 
Latin  aciest  which  signifies  both 
the  edge  of  a  weapon,  and  also 
an  army  in  battle  array?     The 


author  himself  would  incline  one 
to  think  80  by  his  use  of  this 
metaphor  in  another  place,  vi. 
108. 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  It 

join  d. 

276.]  The  expression  was 
probably  derived  from  the  very 
common  Greek  phrase  tin  (v(*v 
uKfifii,  See  Lucian,  torn.  ii.  p. 
605.  ed.  Reitz.    Dunster, 

282  —falVn  such  a  pernicious 
height."]  Dr.  Bentley  reads  fait  n 
from  such  prodigious  height:  but 
the  epithet  perniciofis  is  much 
stronger,  and  as  for  the  want  of 
a  preposition,  that  is  common 
in  this  poem  -,  for  thus  in  i.  725. 

Stood  6x'd  her  stately  height. 

And  in  ii.  409. 

ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  isle  ? 

Pearce. 
287.  — like    the  moon,    whose 
orb,  &c.]    Homer  compares  the 
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Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  fiom  the  top  of  Fesol^, 
Or  in  Valdarao,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand. 
He  walk'd  with  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 
On  heaven's  azure,  and  the  torrid  clime 


200 


295 


splendor  of  Achilles*  shield  to 
the  moon,  Iliad,  xix.  S73. 

mifrm^  %wurm  *mu§t  f^^y*  n,  rn- 

but  the  shield  of  Satan  was 
lar^e  as  the  moon  seen  through 
a  telescope,  ao  instrument  first 
applied  to  celestial  obserTations 
by  Galileo,  a  native  of  Tuscany, 
mrhom  he  means  here  by  tke 
Tuiea»  ariiit,  and  afterwards 
mentions  by  name  in  v.  262.  a 
testimony  of  his  honour  for  so 
^reat  a  man,  whom  he  had 
known  and  Tisited  in  Italy,  as 
himself  informs  us  in  his  Jreo^ 
pagUiea. 

SS9.  R$oU,]  Is  a  city  in  Tus- 
cany; Faldamo,  or  the  valley  of 
Amo,  a  valley  there.  Richardson, 

292.  Hii  ipear,  to  equal  which 
ike  tallett  pme,  &c.]  H(»roer, 
Odfss.  ix.322.  makes  the  club 
of  Polyphemus  as  big  as  the 
mast  of  a  ship, 

and  Virgil  gives  him  a  pine  to 
walk  with,  Mn.  iii.  659. 
▼OL.  I. 


TniDca  manu  pinas  regit  et  festigia 
firmaU 

and  Tasso  arms  Tuncred  and 
Argantes  with  two  spears  as  big 
as  masts,  cant.  vi.  st  40. 

Posero  in  retta,  e  dirixsaro  in  alto 
I  dao  gaerrier  le  nodtroftc  aotenne; 

These  toos  of  MaTort  bore  (ioitead  of 

speari) 
Tvo  knotty  nuutt,  wbieb  nooe  bot 

they  could  lift    Faitfas, 

well  then  might  Milton  assign 
a  spear  so  ftiuch  larger  to  so 
superior  a  being. 

293.  — Norwegian  hilU,}  The 
hills  of  Norway,  barren  an4 
rocky,  but  abounding  in  vast 
woods,  from  whence  are  brought 
masts  of  the  largest  size.  Hume, 

294.  — ammiral,']  According 
to  its  German  extraction  amiral 
or  amirael,  says  Hnmcj  from 
the  Italian  ammiraglio,  says 
Richardson  more  probably.  Oar 
author  maiie  choice  of  tnis,  as 
thinking  it  of  a  better  sound 
than  admiral:  and  in  Latin  he 
writes  ammiralatHs  curia,  the 
court  of  admiralty. 

294.  — ammiral,']  The  ship 
which  carries  the  admiral.  John' 
iOH's  Dictionary, 

D 
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Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  five : 

Nathless  he  so  endured,  till  ou  the  beach 

Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  callM  soo 

His  legions,  Angel  forms,  who  lay  entranced 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 

In  Vallombrosa,  where  th'  Etrurian  shades 

High  over-arched  embower ;  or  scattered  sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armM  $as 

Hath  vexM  the  Red-sea  coast,  whose  waves  overthrew 


^99-  Naihleui}  Nevertheless. 
This  word  is  frequently  used  by 
Spenser,  and  the  old  poets, 

*  ^99'2    Fi^m  ^^  that  is,  noi, 
the  less,    Johnson's  Diet. 

S02.  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves] 
Virg.  £n.  ▼!.  509. 


mnlta  io  tjUiM  tatomni  frigore 
primo 
LapM  cadont  folia. 

Thidk  at  the  leaTCt  in  aatomn  strow 
the  woods.  Uryden, 

But  Milton's  coifj|)arison  is  by 
far  the  exactest ;  for  it  not  only 
expresses  a  multitude,  but  also 
the  posture  and  situation  of  the 
angels.  Their  lying  confusedly 
in  heaps,  covering  the  lake,  is 
finely  represented  by  this  image 
of  the  leaves  in  the  brooks.  And 
besides  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
plication, if  we  compare  the  si- 
miles themselves,  Milton's  is  by 
far  superior  to  the  other,  as  it 
exhibits  a  real  landscape.  See 
^n  Essay  upon  Milton  4  imitations 
of  the  Ancients,  p.  23. 

SOS.  Vallombrosa,']  A  famous 
valley  in  Kiruria  or  Tuscany,  so 
named  of  Vallis  and  Umbra,  re- 
markable for  the  continual  cool 
shades,  which  the  vast  number 


of  trees  that  overspread  it  aftnL 
Hume, 

305.  — when  with  fierte  wMr 
Orion  arm'd,  &c.]  Orkm  if 
a  constellation  repieeented  in 
the  figure  of  an  armed  man, 
and  supposed  to  be  attcndrd 
with  stormy  weather^  ^uitir- 
gens  Jluctu  nimbasus  Oriotu  Viig. 
^n.  i.  539.  And  the  fied-sca 
abounds  so  mudi  with  ledge^ 
that  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture  it 
is  called  the  Sedgn  Sea. 

306.  Hath  %e£d  the  Red-sea 
coast]  Vexare  is  commonly 
used  by  the  Latin  poets  to  de- 
scribe the  effects  of  a  storm. 

aat  mare  Cis|>iain 
Vesant  inaeqtiales  procdla*— — 

H^r.  iu  (M.  9. 

■     ▼indemis  nimbii 
Continois  vesata 

Martimlf  L  Ep.  St. 

moDtesque  supremos 
SylTifragis  vexai  flabrioi 

Lmenim  i.  S7f . 

Milton  frequently  uses  to  vex  in 
its  Latin  sense.  See  Par.  Lost, 
iii.  429.    Par.  Reg.  iv.  416. 


SO6.  — whose  waves  o'erthrem 
Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chh 
valry,] 
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Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 
While  with  perfidious  hatned  they  pursued 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 
From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcases 
And  broken  chariot  wheels :  so  thick  bestrown 
Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood, 
Ui^der  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 


31,0 


Dr.  Bentley  throws  out  six  lines 
here^  as  the  Editor's,  not  Mil- 
ton's :  his  chief  reason  is.  That 
that  single  event  of  Moses's  pass- 
ing the  Red-sea  has  no  relation 
to  a  constant  quality  of  it,  that 
in  stormy  weather  it  is  stroweil 
with  sedge.    But  it  is  very  usual 
with  Homer    and    Virgil   (and 
therefore    may  be    allowed    to 
Milton)  in  a  comparison,  after 
they  have    shewn  the    resein- 
blance,  to  go  off  from  the  main 
parpose  and  finish  with  some 
other  imager  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  comparison ,  but 
is  itself  very  different  from  it. 
MiHon  has  done  thus  in  almost 
all  lus  similitudes ;  and  therefore 
what  he  does  so  frequently,  can- 
not be  allowed  to  be  an  objec- 
tion to  the  genuineness  of  this 
passage  l^ore  us.     As  to  Mil- 
ton's making  Pharaoh  to  be  Bu- 
drit  (which  is  another  of  the 
Doct<H'*s  objections  to  the  pas- 
sage) there  is  authority  enough 
for  to  justify  a  poet  in  doing  so, 
though  not  an  historian :    it  has 
been   supposed    by  some,   and 
tharefore  Milton  might  follow 
that  opinion.     Chivalry  for  ca- 
vakgtBnd  cavalry  (says  Dr.  Bent- 
lejy.&r  chariotry,  is  twice  wrong. 
JBot  it  is  rather  twice  right:  for 
ddtfolry  (from  the  French  che- 


Valerie)  signifies  not  onXj  knighi* 
hood,  but  those  who  use  horses 
in  fight,  hoth  such  as  ride  on 
horses  and  such  as  ride  in  cha- 
riots drawn  by  them:  in  the 
sense  of  riding  and  fighting  on 
horseback  this  word  chivalry  is 
used  in  ver.  765.  and  in  many 
places  of  Fairfux's  Ta^^Oi  as  ip 
cant.  V.  St.  9.  cant.  viii.  st.  ^7< 
cant  XX.  St.  6l.  In  the  sense 
oi  riding  .and  lighting  in  charipts 
drawn  by  horses,  Milton  us^s 
the  word  chivalry  in  Par.  Reg. 
iii.  ver.  344.  compared  with  ver. 
328.     Pearce. 

308  --^perjidious  hatred]  ^ 
cause  Pharaoh,  after  leave  givep 
to  the  Israelites  to  depart,  fol- 
lowed after  them  like  fugitivf^. 
Hume. 

310.  From  the  safe  shore  their 
Jloating  carcases  &c.]  M^q|i  {las 
been  said  of  the  long  similitudes 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  our  au- 
thor, wherein  they  fetch  a  com- 
pass as  it  were  to  draw  in  new 
images,  besides  those  in  which 
the  direct  point  of  likeness  con- 
sists. I  think  they  have  been 
sufficiently  justified  in  the  gene- 
ral :  but  in  this  before  us,  while 
the  poet  is  digressing,  he  raises 
a  new  similitude  from  the  floating 
carcases  of  the  Egyptians.  Hey- 
Un, 
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He  callM  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  hell  resounded.     Princes,  Potentates,  315 

Warriors,  the  flow'r  of  heaven,  once  yours,  now  lost, 
If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
Eternal  Spi^rits  ;  or  have  ye  chos'n  this  place 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find  520 

To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  heaven  ? 
Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
To^  adore  the  conqueror  ?  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  Seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 
With  scatierM  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon  $%$ 

His  swift  pursuers  from  heaven  gates  discern 
Th^  advantage,  and  descending  tread  us  down 
^Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 
Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  falPn.  5S0 

They  heard,  and  were  abashM,  and  up  they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing,  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 
Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight  335 

In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel ; 
Yet  to  their  generaPs  voice  they  soon  obey'd 
Innumerable.     As  when  the  potent  rod 

328.  — fvith  linked  thunderbolts  Who  pleaseth  to  read  the  DcviPi 

Transfix  us  to  the  bottoin  of  this  speech  to  his  damned  assembly 

g^lf-^  in  Tasso,  cant.  iv.  from  stanxa 

This  alludes  to  the  fate  of  Ajax  9  to  stanza   18,  will  find  our 

Oileus,  author   has   seen    him,   though 

...  .     .       •       c  ^         borrowed  little  of  him.     Hume. 

Ilium    exuirantem   transfixo   pectore  ooo      >#        l        .!  ^••"«^ 

flammM  ^^^-  ^^  ^"^  '^«  poient  rod 

Tarbine  corripait,  tcopuloque  infixit     &C.]      See    Exod.   x.    1  J.    Mates 
•cuto.         f^r/f.  .ftJw.  i.  44,  45.     Stretched  forth  his  rod  over  the 
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Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt^s  evil  day, 

WavM  round  the  coast,  up  calPd  a  pitchy  cloud       $40 

Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 

That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 

Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile  : 

So  numberless  were  those  bad  angels  seen 

Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell  345 

^Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires  ; 

Till,  as  a  signal  giv^n,  th^  up-Ufted  spear 

Of  their  great  Sultan  waving  to  direct 

Their  course,  in  even  balance  down  they  light 

On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  all  the  plain  ;  S50 

A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  north 


Ittnd  of  Egifpt,  and  the  Lord 
brought  an  eoit-wvid  upon  the 
land,  and  the  eoit-wind  brought 
the  locusts:  and  the  locusts  went 
up  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt — 
so  that  the  land  was  darkened. 

341  — warpingl  Working 
themselves  forward^  a  sea  term. 
Hume  and  Richardson, 

851.  A  multitude,  like  which 
&C.3  This  comparison  doth  not 
fall  below  the  rest^  as  some  have 
ima^nned.  They  were  thick  as 
the  leaves,  and  numberless  as  the 
locusts,  bat  sach  a  multitude  the 
north  never  poured  forth  3  and 
we  may  observe  that  the  subject 
of  this  comparison  rises  very 
rniicb  above  the  others,  leaves 
and  hcusts.  The  populous  north, 
at  the  northern  parts  of  the 
worid  are  observed  to  be  mure 
Ihiftlfil  of  people,  than  the  hotter 
countries :  Sir  WiUtam  Temple 
CwIBb  lake  northern  hive.  Poured 
r,  a  very  proper  word  to  ex- 
the  inaadations  of  these 
northern  nations.    From  herfro^ 


zen  loins,  it  is  the  Scripture  ex- 
pression of  children  an<l  descen* 
(lants  coming  out  of  the  loins,  as 
Gen.  XXXV.  11.  Kings  shall  come 
out  of  thy  loins;  and  these  are 
called  frozen  loins  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  coldness  of  the 
climate.  To  pass  Rhene  or  the 
Danam.  He  might  have  said 
consistently  with  his  verse  The 
Rhine  or  Danube,  but  he  chose 
the  more  uncommon  names 
Rhene  of  the  Latin,  and  Danaw 
of  the  German,  both  which 
words  are  used  too  in  Spenser. 
When  her  barbarous  sons  &c.  They 
were  truly  barbarous ;  for  besides 
exercising  several  cruelties,  they 
destroyed  all  the  monuments  of 
learning  and  politeness  wherever 
they  came.  Came  like  a  deluge, 
Spenser  describing  the  same 
people  has  the  same  simile. 
Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  10. 
St.  15. 

And  overflow*dall  coantriesfarawiy, 
Llk«  Noye'i  great  flood  with   their 
'  importune  swaj. 
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1  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
p  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
like  a  deluge  on  the  soiitti,  and  spread 
1  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands.  355 

with  from  every  squadron  and  each  band 
Beads  and  leaders  thither  haste  where  stood 
Igreat  commander;  Godlike  shapes  and  forms 
ling  human,  princely  dignities, 
Bow'rs  that  erst  in  heaven  sat  on  thrones ;        sso 
mh  of  their  names  in  heav'nly  records  now 
I  memorial,  blotted  out  and  ras'd 
pir  rebellion  from  the  books  of  life. 
i  they  yet  among  the  sons  of  Eve 
lem  new  names,  till  wand'ring  o'er  the  earth}  869 

1  God's  high  sufferance  for  the  tri'al  of  man, 
Isities  and  lies  the  greatest  part 
&nkind  they  corrupted  to  forsakt; 


in  the  plural  as  well  fts  rccorA 

just  betbre ;  and  the  plural  mgrett 

bi'tUr    with   the   idea  that    he 

Id  give  of  the  great  nninber 

3G7.  Bi/fahiliesandliai]  That 
U,  a«  Mr.  Upton  observe*,  by 
ratee  iilola.  under  a  corporeal  R> 
jjre?ciir.'tion,  beljfing  the  tme 
Gofl.  Tl>e  poet  plainlv  anute 
ro  Rom.  i.  28,  Ac.  IT^m  1% 
kneic  God,  the;/  glorified  AtH  wtl 
as  God— Olid  changed  He  jfctj 
of  the  uiicorniplibte  God  into  on 
imae;e — n-ho  changrd  the  tntk  of 
Cod  into  n  lie.  So  Amof  iL  4. 
Their  lies  cauMtd  thrm  to  mr, 
Jer.  xvi.  ir).  Sureli/  our  falhtn 
hare  inherited  lies,  ^. 
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God  tbeir  CreatiN',  and  di'  invisible 

Gloiy  of  bim  that  made  tbem  to  traD^bim  370 

Ofit  to  the  image  of  a  brute,  adorn'd 

Witb  gay  religioDS  full  of  pomp  and  gold, 

And  devils  to  adore  for  deities : 

Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  names, 

And  various  idols  through  the  heathen  worid.  375 

Say,  Muse,  tbeir  names  then  known,  who  first,  who  last, 

369. and  th'  mvuiiU  being  a  reli^us  epic,  nothing 

Glonf  of  him  that  madt  thtm  to  coatd  be  more  anful  than  tbua 

transform  deducing  the  original  of  auper, 

OflU>themage<ifabnttt,'\  stition.     Tbis  givei   it  a  great 

Alluding  to  Rom.  i.  48.   A*d  advanlsge  over  the  cataioguea 

chtmged  the  glory  of  iht  WKOmtp-  be  has   imitated;    for  Milton'i 

(Ale   God,   into  an  image  made  becomes  thereby  a  necessary  part 

Uu   to  eoTTuptible  ma»,  tnd  to  of  the  work,  as  the  original  of 

Inrdt,  and  foar-Jbottd  btailt,  and  superstition,  ho  essential  part  of 

creeping  IfAngu  a  religious  epic,  could  not  have 

373.  Wuk  gag  rtlunamtfkU  of  been   shewn   without  it.     Had 

pomp    and   gold,}     of  reUgioiu  Virgil's  or  Homer's  been  omitted, 

Milton  means  religioiit  ritei,  as  their  poems  would    not    haro 

Cicero  uftes  the  word,  when  he  suffered  materially,  because  in 

joins  retigioiui  el  ceremonial.   De  their  relations  of  the  following 

L^b.  lib.  L  c.  15.  and  else-  actionswe  find  the  soldiers,  who 

when.     Pearee.  were  before  catalogued  :  but  by 

376.  Sm/,  Mute,  &c.]  The  ca-  no  following  history  of  supersti- 

talogne  of  evil  S^iirit*  has  abun-  tion    that    Milton    could    have 

dance  of  learning  in  it,  and  a  brought  in,  could  we  find  out 

vety  agrreable  turn  of  poetry,  thesedcTils' agency, itwasthere- 

wbich  rises  in  a  great  measure  fore  necessary  he  should  inform 

finm  its  describing  the  places  us  of  the  bet.     Warbarlon. 
where  they  were  worshipped,  by        Sag,   Mute,   &c.     Homer  at 

ttoM  beautiful  marks  of  rivers,  the  beginning  of  his  caUloi^ue 

«•  fteqnent  among  the  nncient  invokes  his   Muse  afresh   in  a 

poeta.     The  author  had  doubt-  very  pompous  manner.     Virgil 

lewtn  this  place  Homer's  eata-  does  the  like,  and  Miltnn  follows 

Iwne  of  ships,  and  Virgil's  list  both  so  far  as  to  make  a  fresh 

AMnrriors  in  his  view.  Additon,  iovocaiion,  though  short;    be- 

Dr.  Bentley  says  thpt  this  is  cause  be  had   already  made   a 

notlfaa  finest  part  of  the  poem  :  large  and  solemn  aildress  in  tbis 

b«t  I  tliink  it  w,  in  the  deiiga  very  book,  at  the  beginning  of 

nad  drawing,  if  not  in  Ibe  co-  his  poem. 
* — '~    ;  for  the  Paradise  Lost        376.  — lAeifftomeifAenhtotD*,} 
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Rous'd  from  the  slumber,  on  that  fiery  couch. 

At  their  great  emperor's  call,  as  next  in  worth 

Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand. 

While  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  yet  aloof.         S80 

The  chief  were  those  who  from  the  pit  of  hell 

Roaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  earth,  durst  fix 

Their  seats  long  after  next  the  seat  of  God, 

Their  altars  by  his  altar,  Gods  ador'd 

Among  the  nations  round,  and  durst  abide  m 

Jehovah  thund'ring  out  of  Sion,  thronM 

Between  the  Cherubim  ;  yea,  often  placM 

Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines. 

Abominations  ;  and  with  cursed  things 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profan'd,  590 

And  with  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  light. 

First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 


When  they  had  got  them  new 
names.  Milton  finely  considered 
that  the  names  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  these  evil  angels 
carry  a  bad  signification,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  those 
they  had  in  their  state  of  inno- 
cence and  glory  j  he  hos  there- 
fore said  their  former  names  are 
now  lost,  rased  from  amongst 
those  of  their  old  associates  who 
retain  their  purity  and  happi- 
ness.    Richardfon. 

376.  — fvhojirst,  who  last,] 

Qacm  telo  primam,  qucm  postremam 
&c.  Firg,  Mn,  xi.  664. 


386. 


throned 


Between  the  Cherubim;'] 
This  relates  to  the  ark  being 
placed  between  the  two  golden 
Cherubim,    1    Kings   vi.  23.    1 
Kings  viii.  6,  and  7.     See  also 


5t  Kings  xix.  15.  0  Lord  God  of 

Israel,  which  dtcellesi  between  the 
Cherubim,     Hume. 

387.  ^ea,  often  plac'd 

Within  his  sanctuary  itseif  their 
shrines. 

Abominations;] 
Jeremiah  vii.  SO.  For  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  have  done  evil  wi 
my  sight,  saith  the  Lord;  they 
have  set  their  abomuiations  in  the 
house  which  is  called  by  my  name, 
to  pollute  it.  And  we  read  of  Mft- 
nasseh,  2  Kings  xxi.  4,  and  5. 
that  he  built  altars  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  of  which  the  Lord 
said,  In  Jerusalem  will  I  put  my^ 
name:  And  he  built  attars  for 
all  the  host  of  heaven,  in  th€  two 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  LordL 
See  also  Ezek.  vii.  90.  and  viii 
5,6. 

392.  First  Moloch,  horrid  king,] 
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Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents^  tears, 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol.     Him  the  Ammonite  596 

WorshippM  in  Rabba  and  her  watery  plain. 


Ftnt  after  Satan  and  Be€lzebub. 
The  nanae  Moloch  signifies  king, 
and  he  is  called  horrid  king,  be- 
cause of  the  human  sacrifices 
which  were  made  to  him.  This 
idol  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  Saturn,  to  whom 
the  heathens  sacrificed  their 
children,  and  by  others  to  be  the 
Sun.  It  is  said  in  Scripture  that 
the  children  paued  through  the 
Jure  to  Moloch,  and  our  author 
employs  the  same  expression,  by 
which  we  must  understand  not 
thai  they  always  actually  burnt 
their  childreo  in  honour  of  this 
idol,  but  sometimes  made  them 
only  leap  over  the  flames,  or 
pass  nimbly  between  two  fires, 
to  purify  them  by  that  lustration, 
and  conaecrate  tnem  to  thisfolse 
ddty.  The  Rabbins  assure  us 
that  the  idol  Moloch  was  of  brass, 
sitting  00  a  throne  of  the  same 
meta^aad  wearing  a  royal  crown, 
liaTing  the  head  of  a  calf,  and 
his  arms  extended  to  receive  the 
miserable  Tictims  which  were 
to  be  consumed  in  the  flames  j 
and  therefore  it  is  very  probably 
stjrled  here  his  grim  idol  He 
was  the  God  of  the  AmmonUes, 
sad  is  called  the  abomination  of 
ike  cbUdrem  of  Ammon,  1  Kings 
xL-  7.  and  was  worshipped  in 
BmHa,  the  capital  city  of  the 
Ammonitei,  which  David  con- 
qnenBd,  and  took  from  thence 
tkm  crown  of  their.  God  Milcolm, 
as  some  render  the  words  S  Sam. 


zii.  50.  and  this  Rabba  being 
called  the  city  of  tvaterf,  2  Sam. 
zii.  27-  it  is  here  said  Rdbha  and 
her  watery  plain :  and  likewise 
in  Argoh  and  in  Basan,  neigh- 
bouring countries  to  Rabba  and 
subject  to  the  Ammonites,  as  far 
as  to  the  stream  of  utmost  Arnon, 
which  river  was  the  boundary 
of  their  country  on  the  south. 
Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Moloch 
on  the  mount  of  Olives,  1  Kings 
xi.  7*  therefore  called  that  oppro^ 
brious  hill;  'and  high  places  and 
sacrifices  were  made  to  him  tn 
the  pleasant  valley  ofHinnom,  Jer. 
viL  31.  which  lay  south-east  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  called  like- 
wise Tophet  from  the  Hebrew 
Toph  a  drum,  drums  and  such 
like  noisy  instruments  being 
used  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
miserable  children  who  were 
offered  to  this  idol ;  and  Gehenna 
or  the  valley  qf  Hinnom  is  in 
several  places  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  by  our  Saviour  him- 
self, made  the  name  and  type  qf 
hell,  by  reason  of  the  fire  that 
was  kept  up  there  to  Moloch,  and 
of  the  horrid  groans  and  out- 
cries of  human  sacrifices.  We 
might  enlarge  much  more  upon 
each  of  these  idols,  and  produce 
a  heap  of  learned  authorities  and 
quotations;  but  we  endeavour 
to  be  as  short  as  we  can,  and  say 
no  more  than  may  serve  as  a 
sufiicient  commentary  to  explain 
and  illustrate  our  author. 
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In  Argob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 

Of  utmost  Arnon.    Nor  content  with  such 

Audacious  neighbourhood,  the  wisest  heart  400 

Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 

His  temple  right  against  the  temple^  of  God 

On  that  opprobrious  hill,  and  made  his  grove 

The  pleasant  valley^  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 

And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell.  405 

Next  Chemos,  th^  6bscene  dread  of  Moab^s  sons. 


406.  Next  Chemos,  &c.]  He 
is  rightly  mentioned  next  afker 
Moloch,  as  their  names  are  joined 
together  in  Scripture  1  Kings  xi. 
7*  and  it  was  a  natural  transition 
horn  the  God  of  the  Ammonites 
lo  the  God  of  their  neighbours 
the  MoabiCee.  St.  Jerom  and 
several  learned  men  assert  Che- 
mo9  and  Baal  Fear  to  be  only 
different  names  for  the  same  idol, 
and  suppose  him  to  be  the  same 
vriih  Priapus  or  the  idol  of  tur- 
pitude, and  therefore  called  here 
th*  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons, 
from  Aroar,  a  city  upon  the  river 
Arnon,  the  boundary  of  their 
country  to  the  north,  afterwards 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
to  NehOf  a  city  eastwani,  after- 
wards belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  and  the  wild  of  south- 
most  Abarim,  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains the  boundary  of  their  coun- 
try to  the  south }  in  Hesebon 
or  Heshbon,  and  Horonaim, 
Seons  realm f  two  cities  of  the 
Moabites,  taken  from  them  by 
Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites, 
Numb.  xxi.  26.  beyond  the  flowery 
dale  of  Sibma  dad  with  vines,  a 
place  famous  for  vineyards,  as 
appears  from  Jer.  xlviii.  32.   0 


vine  of  SQmuJi,  I  will  weep  Jor 
thee,  and  EledU,  another  city  of 
th^  Moabites  not  far  from  Hesh- 
bon, to  the  AsphalHc  pool,  the 
Dead  Sea,  so  called  from  the 
Asphaltus  or  bitamen  aboanding 
in  it;  the  river  Jordan  empties 
itself  into  it,  and  that  river  and 
this  sea  were  the  boundary  of 
the  Moabites  to  the  wesU  It 
was  this  God  under  the  name  of 
Baal  Peor,  that  the  Israelites 
were  induced  to  worship  in  iSt/- 
tim,  and  committed  whoredocn 
with  the  daughters  of  Moab»  for 
which  there  died  of  the  plague 
twenty  and  four  thousand,  as 
we  read  in  Numb.  xxv.  His 
high  places  were  adjoining  to 
those  of  Moloch  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  therefore  called  here  thai 
hill  of  scandal  as  before  that  op- 
probrious  hill,  for  Solomon  did 
build  an  high  place  for  Chemosk 
the  abomination  of  moab  in  the 
hill  that  is  before  Jerwalem,  and 
for  Moloch  the  abomination  of  the 
children  of  Amman,  1  Kings  xi.  7» 
But  good  Josiah  brake  in  pieces 
their  images,  and  cut  down  their 
groves.  See  2  Kings  xxiii.  IS, 
14. 
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From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 

Of  southmost  Abarim ;  in  Hesebon 

And  Horonaim,  Seon^s  realm,  beyond 

The  flow'ry  dale  of  Sibma  clad  With  yines^  4t0 

And  Eleal^  to  the  Asphaltic  pool. 

Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  entic'd 

Israel  in  Sittim  on  their  march  fixnn  Nile 

To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 

Yet  thence  his  lustful  oi^ies  he  enlargM  415 

Ev^n  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 

Of  Moloch  homicide,  lust  hard  by  hate ; 

Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  hell. 

Widi  these  came  they,  who  from  the  hording  flood 

Of  old  Euj^rates  to  the  brook  that  parts  4st6 

Egypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 

Of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  those  male, 


407.  — ^  wUd  Gen.  ii.  14.     And  it  is  likei^lU 

Cf  sfmthmoii  Abarim]  called  the  bortfring  fiood,  being 

The  aottthmost  parts   only  of  the  utmost  limit  or  border  ea^ 

these  mountains  were  the  bowi-  ward  of  the  promised  land,  ac* 

dary  of  Moab^  the  principal  part  cording  to  Gen.  xv.  18.  Unto  thy 

of  wlttcU  lay  to  the  south-east  of  seed  hate  I  given  this  land  frtm 

Abariolk  E,  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great 

417'  — -Ik«I    hard    by    hatei^  river,  the  river  Euphrates:  and 

Whatafioe  moral  sentiment  has  the  Psalmist    speaking  of  the 

our  author  here  introduced  and  vine  tfiat  was  brtpught  out  of  Egypt 

ooocbed  in  half  a  verse  !     He  says,  Psal.  Ixxx.  11.  she  sent  out 

might  perhaps    have  in    view  her  boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  het 

Speoaers  Mask  of  Cupid,  where  branches  unto  the  river,  that  is 

Aiigeiv8trife,&c.  are  represented  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 

wm  immediately  following  Cupid  river  Euphrates :    to  the   brook 

in  th^  procession.    See  Faery  thtd  parts  Egypt  from    Syrian 

\n,  b.  iii.  cant.  12.     Thyer.  ground,  most  probably  the  brobk 


41 9t.  —from  the  bortf ring  flood  Besot  mentioned  in    Scripture, 

Of  old  Euphrates  ^c]  near  Rhinocolura,  which  city  Ss 

liiarightly  called o2c{, being  men-  assigned  sometimes  to  Syria  and 

tipoed  by  the  oldest  historian  in  sometimes  to  Egypt. 

Uie  earliest  accounts  of  time,        422.  BaaHm  and  jfshtaroih,'} 
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These  feminine.     For  spirits  when  they  please 

Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both  ;  so  soft 

And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure,  4«5 

Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb, 

Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones, 

Like  cumbrous  flesh  ;  but  in  what  shape  they  choose 

Dilated  or  condens'd,  bright  or  obscure. 

Can  execute  their  aery  purposes,  4S0 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 

For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 

Their  Uving  strength,  and  unfrequented  left 

His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 

To  bestial  Gods ;  for  which  their  heads  as  low         435 

BowM  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the  spear 

These  are  properly  named  toge-  mm  hutrr^f  yt  ttvi^f,  fn  rmftm  w^ 
ther,  as  they  frequently  are  in  i  m  m^4tf  0xnfu&  ftitmrvwtfmmi,  tuu 
Scripture ;  and  there  were  many  ^ttfimrcf  xnt  u^h  w^h  t«  «^n»  •«- 
Baalim    and    many  Ashtaroth ;  futxt  i^atntrj^m  vi^«  mwm  fu»  ^ 
they  were  the  general  names  of  ttn%  %v^»uJ^%rm,  wytli  wyf  ywtmfv 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Syria^  ^fT«C«XAu  ^«(^4f  &c.     See  Mix^^ 
Palestine,  and  the  neighbouring  nAov  r«v  •^%xx%v  tn^  m^yums  2mff^ 
countries.     It  is  supposed  that  fttf    ?<«Aovo$,    p.   70 — TJ,    eiiit. 
by  them  is  meant  the  Sun  and  Lutet.    Pari?.    I6l5.     Such    an 
the  host  of  heaven .  extraordinary  scholar  was  Mil- 
423.  For    ^irits    when    they  ton,  and  such  use  he  made  of  all 
please  kc,"]    These  notions  about  sorts  of  authors, 
spirits  seem  to  have  been  bor-         4^6.  — manacled — ^1  In  Shake- 
rowed   from   Michael    Psellus's  spcare's  time,  manacle,  properly  a 
dialogue  about  the  operation  of  hand-cuff,   was  not   out  of  &- 
demons,  where  a  story  is  related  miliar  use.    Cymheline,  act  ▼.  sc 
of  a  demon's  appearing  in  the  4.   "  Knock  off  his  manacles;** 
shape  of  a  woman ;    and  upon  and  in  other  places.  The  rerb  is 
this  a  doubt  is  raised  whether  also  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  Bean- 
some    demons   are    males,   and  niont  and  Fletcher.  See  also  oar 
others  females;  and  it  is  asserted  author's  Free  Commonwealth,  Pr. 
that  they  can  assume  either  sex,  W.  vol.  i.  595.  *'new  injunctions 
and  take  what  shape  and  colour  to  manacle  the  native  liberty  of 
they  please,  and  contract  or  di-  mankind.**     Milton   has    wtma- 
late  themselves  at  pleasure,  as  nacle,  in  Comus,  665.     T.  War^ 
they  are  of  an  nlry  nature.  ?<•  ton. 
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Of  despicable  foes.     With  these  in  troop 

Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'cl 

Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns  ; 

To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon  440 

Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs, 

In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 

Her  temple  on  th^  offensive  mountain,  built 

By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart  though  large, 

Beguil'd  by  &ir  idolatresses,  fell  4i5 

To  idols  foul.     Thammuz  came  next  behind. 


457.  With  these  in  troop  &c.] 
Astoreth  or  Astarte  was  the  god- 
dess of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
inoon  was  adored  under  this 
name.  She  is  rightly  said  to 
come  in  troop  with  Ashtaroth, 
as  she  was  one  of  them,  the 
moon  with  the  stars.  Some- 
times she  is  called  queen  qf  hea^ 
ven,JeT.  ri\.  IS,  andxliv.  17«  18. 
She  is  likewise  called  the  goddess 
of  the  Zidomans,  1  Kings  xi.  5. 
and  the  abomination  qf  the  Zido- 
nimns,  2  Kings  xxiii.  IS»  as  she 
was  worshipped  very  much  in 
Zidm  or  Sidon,  a  fSamous  city  of 
the  Phamdans,  situated  upon  the 
Mediterranean.  Solomon,  who 
had  many  wives  that  were  fo- 
reigners^, was  prevailed  upon  hy 
tbero  to  introduce  the  worship 
of  this  goddess  into  Israel,  1 
Kings  xi.  5.  and  built  her  tem- 
ple 00  the  mount  of  Olives, 
which  on  account  of  this  and 
other  idols  is  called  the  mountain 
of  corruption,  2  Kings  xxiii.  13. 
as  here  hy  the  poet  th*  offensive 
mmadain,  and  before  that  oppro- 
brkms  hiU,  and  that  hilt  qf  scan- 
dal. 

44/6.  Thammux  came  next  &c.] 


The  account  of  Thammuz  is  finely 
romantic,  and  suitable  to  what 
we  read  among  the  ancients  of 
the  worship  which  was  paid  to 
that  idol.     The  reader  will  par- 
don me,  if  I  insert  as  a  note  on 
this  beautiful  passage,  the  ac- 
count given  us  by  the  late  in- 
genious Mr.  Maundrel  of  this 
ancient  piece  of  worship,  and 
probably  the  first  occasion  of 
such  a  superstition.    "  We  came 
"  to  a  fair  large  river — doubtless 
'*  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  so 
"  famous  for  the  idolatrous  rites 
"  performed  here  in  lamentation 
"  of  Adonis.     We  had  the  for- 
"  tune  to  see  what  may  be  sup- 
"  posed  to   be  the  occasion  of 
"  that  opinion  which  Lucian  re- 
"  lates,  viz.  that  this  stream  at 
*'  certain   seasons  of  the  year, 
*'  especially  about  the   feast  of 
"  Adonis,  is  of  a  bloody  colour; 
"  which    the    heathens    looked 
"  upon   as  proceeding  from   a 
"  kind  of  sympathy  in  the  river 
"  for  the  death  of  Adonis,  who 
"  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in 
"  the  mountains,  out  of  which 
*'  this  stream  rises.     Something 
''  like  this  we  saw  actually  come 
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Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  &te 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day, 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded :  the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat, 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw,  when  by  the  vision  led 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah.     Next  came  one 
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''to  pass 5  for  the  water  was 
**  stained  to  a  surprising  red- 
^  ness ;  and  as  we  observed  in 
travdlingy  had  discoloured  the 
sea  a  great  way  into  a  reddish 
''  hue»  occasioned  doubtless  by 
"  a  sort  of  minium  or  red  earthy 
**  washed  into  the  river  by  the 
"  violence  of  the  rain>  and  not 
"  by  any  stain  from  Adonis's 
"  blood."    Addison. 

Thammuz  was  the  God  of  the 
Syrians,  the  same  with  Adonis^ 
who  according  to  the  traditions 
died  every  year  and  revived 
again.  He  was  slain  by  a  wild 
boar  in  mount  Lebanon,  from 
whence  the  river  Adonis  de- 
scends: and  when  this  river  be- 
gan to  be  of  a  reddish  hue,  as  it 
did  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year,  this  was  their  signal  for 
celebrating  their  Adonia  or  feasts 
of  Adonis,  and  the  women  made 
loud  lamentations  for  him,  sup- 
posing the  river  was  discoloured 
with  his  blood.  The  like  idola- 
trous rites  were  transferred  to 
Jerusalem,  where  Ezekiel  saw 
the  women  lamenting  Tammuz, 


Ezek.  viii.  13,  14.  Ht  said  aUo 
unto  me.  Turn  thee  yet  agmn,  mid 
ihou  shaltsee  greater  abonunaikms 
that  they  do.  Then  he  brought 
me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the 
LordCs  house,  which  was  towards 
the  northf  and  behotd,  there  sai 
women  weeping  for  Tassmus.  Dr. 
Pern ber ton  in  bis  Observations 
upon  poetry  quotes  some  of  these 
verses  upon  Thammux  as  distin- 
guishably  melodious;  and  ihey 
are  observed  to  be  not  unlike 
those  beautiful  lines  in  Shake- 
speare, 1  Hen.  IV.  act  iii.  and 
particularly  in  the  sweetness  of 
the  numbers ; 

At  tweet  M  dittiet  highly  pcoo'tf, 
SuDg  by  a  fair  qaeen  in  a  sonmcr't 

bower. 
With  raTishing  divition  to  bcr  late. 

457.  — Nest  came  one 
Who  mourn*d  in  earnest,  &€.] 
The  lamenutions  for  Adonis 
were  without  reason,  but  there 
was  real  occasion  for  Dagon*< 
mourning,  when  the  ark  of  God 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  and 
being  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Dagon,  the  next  morning  behold 
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Who  mourned  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 

MaimM  his  brute  im^e,  head  and  hands  lopt  off 

In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsel  edge,  460 

Where  he  fell  flat,  and  shamM  his  worshippers : 

Dagon  his  name,  sea  monster,  upward  man 

And  downward  fish :  yet  had  his  temple  high 

Rear'd  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 

Of  Palestine,  in  Gath  and  Ascalon,  465 

And  Accaron  and  Gaza^s  frontier  bounds. 

Him  followM  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  seat 

Dagon  weu  fallen  upon  his  face  EkroD,  and   Gaza,  where  they 

io    the  ground    before    the   ark  had  aacrificea  and  feastings  in 

of  the  Lord;   and  the  head  of  honour  of  him,  Jadg.  xri.  Gaafa*< 

jyagon  and  both  the  palms  of  his  frontier  bounds,  says  the  poet>  as 

hands  were  cut  off  upon  the  thresh^  it  was  the  southern  extremity  of 

old,  (upon  the  grunsel  or  groundsil  the  promised  land  toward  Egypt. 

edge,  as  Milton  expresses  it,  on  It  is  mentioned  hy  Moses  as  the 

the  edge  of  the  foot  post  of  his  southern  point  of  the  land  of 

temple  g»te^)  onl^f  the  stump  of  Canaan.  Gen.  x.  I9. 

Oagom  woMkfi  iobm,  as  we  read  467*  ^Km   foUomd   Bxnumon, 


1  Sam.  T.  4«    Learned  men  are  &c.]    Bimmon  was  a  God  of  the 

by  Bo  means  agreed  in  their  ac-  Syrians,  hut  it  is  not  certain 

coasts  of  this  idoU  Some  derive  what  he  was,  or  why  so  called. 

the  name  from  Dagon,  which  We  only  know  that  he  had  a 

siginfiea  eom^  as  if  he  was  the  temple  at  Damascus,  2  Kings  t. 

ifnreatarof  it;  others  from  Dag,  18.  the  most  celebrated  city  of 

-whieii  sonifies  a  iish,  and  re-  Syria,  on  the  banks  of  Abana 

him  accordingly   with  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Domos- 


ihe  upper  part  of  a  man^  and  the    cus,  as  they  are  called  2  Kings  t. 
paftof  a  fish.   Our  author    12.  A  leper  once  helostt  Naaman 


dlloifa  the  latter  opinion,  which     the  Syrian,  who  was  cored  of  his 
is  tiiat  commonly  received,  and    leprosy  by  Elisha,  and  who  for 


the  authority  of  the  that  reason  resolved  thenceforth 

Selden.    This  Dagon  is  to  offer  tteither  bwmt^ffering  mot 

enllad  in  Scripture  the  God  of  sacrifice  to  any  other  god,  but  unto 

FbiliatiBes,  and   was   wor-  the  Lord,  2  Kings  v.   17*   And 


Jiippad    in    the  five    principal    gained  a  king,  Ahaz  his  sottish 
of  the  Philistines,  men-     conqueror,  who  with  the  assiat- 


tioned  1  Sam.  vi.  17.  Jzotus  or  ance   of  the    king  of    Assyria 

Aobdod,  where  he  had  a  temple,  having    taken    Damascus,    saw 

mm  we  read  in  1  Sam.  v.  Gath,  ther^  an  altar,  and  sent  a  pattern 

sued   Ascalon,    and  Accaron,  or  of  it  to  Jerusalem  to  have  an- 
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Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 

Of  Abana  and  Pharpar,  lucid  streams. 

He  also'  against  the  house  of  God  was  bold :  470 

A  leper  once  he  lost,  and  gained  a  king, 

Ahaz  his  sottish  conqueror,  whom  he  drew 

God's  altar  to  disparage  and  displace 

For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  burn 

His  odious  offerings,  and  adore  the  Gods  475 

Whom  he  had  vanquished.     After  these  appeared 

A  crew  who  under  names  of  old  renown, 

Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train. 

With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abusM 

Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek  48O 

Their  wand'ring  Gods  disguis'd  in  brutish  forms 


other  made  by  it,  directly  con- 
trary to  the  comroaod  of  God^ 
who  had  appointed  what  kind  of 
altar  he  would  have,  (Cxod. 
xxvii.  \,2y  Sic.)  and  had  ordered 
that  no  other  should  be  made  of 
any  matter  or  figure  whatsoever. 
Ahaz  however  upon  his  return 
removed  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
from  its  place,  and  set  up  this 
new  altar  in  its  stead,  and  offered 
thereon,  2  Kings  xvi.  10.  &c. 
and  thenceforth  gave  himself  up 
to  idolatry,  and  instead  of  the 
God  of  Israel  he  sacrificed  unto 
the  gods  of  Damascus,  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  S3,  whom  he  had  sub- 
dued. 

478.  Oiiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and 
their  train,  &c.]  Osiris  and  Isis 
were  the  principal  deities  of  the 
Egyptians,  by  which  it  is  most 
probable  they  originally  ipeant 
the  sun  and  moon.     ()rus  was 


the  80D  of  Osiris  and  Ins,  fre- 
quently confounded  with  Apollo: 
and  these  and  the  other  Gods  of 
the  Egyptians  were  worshipped 
in  monstrous  shapes,  bulla,  cats, 
dogs,  &c.  and  the  reason  alleged 
for  this  monstrous  worship  is 
derived  from  the  fabulous  tra- 
dition, that  when  the  giants  in- 
vaded heaven,  the  gods  were  so 
affrighted  that  they  fled  into 
Egypt,  and  there  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  shapes  of  Tarious 
animals  \  and  the  Egyptians  af- 
terwards out  of  gratitude  wor- 
shipped the  creatures,  whose 
shapes  the  gods  had  assumed. 
Ovid,  Met.  v.  31 9,  &c.  where  is 
an  account  of  their  transforma- 
tions :  and  therefore  Milton  here 
calls  them 

Their  wandering  gods  disguised 
in  brutish  forms 

Rather  than  human. 
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Rather  than  human.     Nor  did  Israel  ^scape  . 
Th^  infection,  when  their  borrowM  gold  composM 


489.  ^^Nor  did  Israel  'scape 

TW  infection,  &c.] 
Hie  Israelites  by  dwelling  so 
long  in  £g]l>t  were  infected 
with  the  superstitions  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  in  all  probability 
made  the  golden  calf^  or  ox  (for 
so  it  ia  differently  called^  Psal. 
czTi.  19,  80.)  in  imitation  of 
that  which  represented  Osiris, 
and  out  of  the  golden  ear-rings, 
which  it  is  most  likely  they  bor- 
rowed of  the  Egyptians,  Exod. 
xii.  35.  The  calf  in  Oreb,  and  so 
the  Psalmisty  Th^  made  a  calf 
in  Hareb,  Psal.  cvi.  19-  while 
Moses  was  upon  the  mount  with 
God.  And  the  rebel  king,  Jero- 
boam made  king  by  the  Israel- 
ites who  rebelled  against  Reho- 
boam,  1  Kings  xii.  doubled  thai 
em  by  making  two  golden  calves, 
probably  in  nnitation  of  the  E- 
gyptians  with  whom  he  had  con- 
▼eraed,  who  had  a  couple  of 
oxen  which  they  worshipped, 
one  ealled  Apis  at  Memphis  the 
metropoUs  of  the  upper  Egypt, 
and  the  other  Mnevis  at  Hiera- 

ethe  chief  city  of  the  lower 
t :  and  he  set  them  up  in 
Bethel  and  in  Dan,  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, the  former  in  the  south, 
the  latter  in  the  north.  Likening 
kis  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox,  allud- 
ing to  PsaL  cvi.  20.  Thut  they 
ekemged  thdr  glory  into  the  simi- 
Uimie  qf  anox  that  eateth  grass: 
Jekooah,  who  in  one  night  when 
he  paseed  from  Egypt  marching, 
tor  the  children  of  Israel  not 
only  passed  from  Egypt,  but 
marched  in  a   warlike  manner, 

VOL.  I. 


and  the  Lord  brought  them  out, 
the   Lord  went  before  them: 
equalled  with  one  stroke  both  her 
first'  born  and  all  her  bleating  gods, 
for  the  Lord  slew  all  the  first- 
born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  both 
man  and  beast,  and  upon  their 
gods  also  the  Lord  executed  judgm 
ments,    Exod.    xii.   12.    Numb. 
xxxiiL  4.  and  Milton  means  all 
their  gods  in   general,  though 
he  says  bleating  gods  in  parti- 
cular, borrowing  the  metaphor 
from  sheep,  and  using  it  for  the 
cry  of  any  sort  of  beasts.    Dr« 
Bentley  says    indeed    that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  worship  sheep, 
they  only  abstained  from  eating 
them:    but  (as  Dr.  Pearce  re- 
plies) was  not  Jupiter  Ammon 
worshipped  under  a  ram,  hence 
corniger  Ammon  ?  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  tells  us,  that  the  people 
of  Sais  and  Thebes  worshipped 
sheep ;  and  R.  Jarchi  upon  Gen. 
xlvi.  34.  says,  that  a  shepherd 
was  therefore  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians,  because  the  E- 
gyptians  worshipped    sheep  as 
gods.    We  may  ferther  add,  that 
Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  several 
others  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  say  that  shepherds  were  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians, 
because  they  had  no  greater  re- 
gard to  those  creatures  which 
the  Egyptians  worshipped,  than 
to  breed  them  up  to  be  eaten. 
These  authorities  are  sufficient 
to  justify  our  poet  for  calling 
them  bleating  gods;    he  might 
make  use  of  that  epithet  as  one 
of    the  most  insignificant  and 
contemptible,  with  the  same  air 

E 
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The  calf  in  Oreb ;  and  the  rebel  king 

Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  DaH)  485 

Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox, 

Jehovah,  who  in  one  night  when  he  paesM 

From  Egypt  marching,  equall'd  with  one  stroke 

Both  her  first-bom  and  all  her  bleating  gods. 

Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  Spi'rit  more  lewd      490 

Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 

Vice  for  itseK:  to  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smok'd  ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 

In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 

Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  fillM  495 

With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ? 

In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns 

And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 

Of  ri'ot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers, 

And  injury  and  outrage :  and  when  night  500 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 

of  disdain  as  Virgil  says  Mn,  Moloch  the  (irst,  as  he  was  the 

viii.  698.  Jiercest  spir'U  thai  fought  in  hea- 

^     .     A         A  A           *     4  /  '^^»  "•  *4.  and  Belial  the  last, 

trator  Anubii ;  as  he  IS  represented  as  the  most 

timorous  and  slothful,  ii.  117.  It 
and  so  returns  to  his  subject,  doth  not  appear  that  he  was 
and  ends  the  passage  as  he  hegan  ever  worshipped  j  but  lewd  pro- 
it,  with  the  gods  of  Egypt.  fljgate  fellows,  such  as  regard 

490.  Belial    came    last,    &a]  neither  God  nor  man,  are  called 

The  characters  of  Moloch  and  mScriptare  the  children  of  BeliMl, 

Belial  prepare  the  reader's  mind  Deut.  xiii.  13.     So  the  sods  of 

for  their  respective  speeches  and  Eli  are  called  1  Sam.  ii.  12.  Now 

behaviour  in    the    second   and  the  sons  of  EU  were  sons  (^  Belial, 

sixth  book.     Addison.  they  knew  not  the  Lord.    So  the 

And   they  are  very  properly  men  of  Gibeah,  who  abused  the 

made,   one    the   first,  and    the  Levite*s  wife,  Judg.  xix.  22,  arc 

other  the  last,  in  this  catalogue,  called  likewise  sons  of  Beliat: 

as  they  both  make  so  great  a  which    are    the   particular   ia- 

figure  afterwards  in  the  poem,  stances  here  given  by  our  author. 
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Of  Belial,  ffown  with  insolence  and  wine. 
Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 
In  Gibeah,  when  the  hospitable  door 
Exposed  a  matron  to  avoid  worse  rape. 
These  were  the  prime  in  order  and  in  might; 


t06 


508.  -^^flowmwiih  imohnee  and 
wweJ]  I  have  heard  a  conjecture 
of  somebody  proposing  to  read 
klowH  instead  of  ^/Zoivfi,  Mown 
with  insolence  and  wine,  as 
there  is  in  Vii^il  injlaiitt  laecho, 
£c.  vi.  15. 

im/Utwrn  knteriM  ftnss,  at  teni^. 


But  jlMm  I  eooceiTe  is  a  partici- 
ple firoai  Ihe  Terb  fty,  and  the 
meanfiig  to  that  Ihey  were  raised 
and  hcfghlened  with  insolence 
and  wine,  Snsolelice  and  wiae 
made  them^  cmi  into  these  ex- 
trairiiganeea.  Or^  as  others  think, 
it  maj  be  a  participle  from  <ihe 
ytthJUm^  as  oterjUmn  is  some- 
times osmI  fer  overflowed.  And 
Ihe  meaning  is  the  same  as 
fwked  with  insolence  and  win& 
Anexprenilon  verycommonfirom 
the  yrmJLmo.  In  the  same  sense 
we  use  JMied  with  success,  as 
Mr.  Tlifer  observes. 

5Q2.]  Warton  would  read 
jvofay  comparing  this  passage 
with  CSomns,  178. 


E. 


wkm^  ihe  hoifiiahle  door 
fd   a   wuUron    to  aowd 

8o  Ifilliai  camtd  tt  to  l>e  printed 
io  the  second  edition ;  the  first 
thus. 


Of  9mA  tote  waMatlcrt. 


«—-—  wh«n  hospitahto  doort 
Yielded    their   mAtront   to    prevent 
wonemfe. 

And  Milton  did  well  in  alferiog 
the  passage,  to  make  it  more 
a^eeable  to  the  Scriptural  story. 
Pearce. 

506.  Thue  were  the  prime]  It  la 
observed  by  Macrobius  and 
others,  in  commendation  of  Ho- 
mer's catalogue  of  ships  and 
warriors,  that  he  hath  therein 
mentioned  every  body  who  doth^ 
and  nobody  who  dotn  not,  after- 
wards make  his  appearance  in 
the  poem :  whereas  it  to  other- 
wise in  Virgil;  some  have  a 
place  in  the  list^  who  are  never 
beard  of  in  the  battles,  and  otbefs 
make  a  figure  in  the  battles, 
who  are  not  taken  notice  of  in 
the  Itot  Neither  hath  Milton 
in  this  respect  attained  Houier*s 
excellence  and  beauty ;  but  then 
it  should  be  considered  what  was 
his  intent  and  purpose  in  this 
catal^e.  It  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  exhibit  as  complete  a 
catalogue  of  the  fidlen  an£;els, 
as  Homer  hath  given  ns  of  the 
Grecian  and  Trojan  comnMUul- 
ers ;  and  as  it  was  not  possible, 
or  indeed  proper,  so  neither  was 
it  at  all  his  intention.  He  pro- 
pose only  to  mention  the  chlrf, 
and  such  who  were  known  in 
Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  had  incroachad 
upon  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
£  S 
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The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renowned, 

Th'  Ionian  Gods,  of  Javan's  issue  held 

Gods,  yet  confessed  later  than  heaven  and  earth. 

Their  boasted  parents :  Titan  heaven's  first-born,       510 

With  his  enormous  brood,  and  birthright  seizM 

By  younger  Saturn  ;  he  from  mightier  Jove 

His  own  and  Rhea's  son  like  measure  found  ; 

So  Jove  usurping  reign'd :  these  first  in  Crete 

And  Ida  known,  thence  on  the  snowy  top  si5 

Of  cold  Olympus  ruPd  the  middle  air. 


Israel :  and  what  he  proposed 
he  hath  executed  with  wonder- 
ful learning  and  judgment.  He 
hath  enlarged  very  much  upon 
toch  of  these  idols,  as  he  drew 
most  of  his  materials  from  Scrip- 
ture :  The  rest  were  long  to  ielU 
the  rest  he  slightly  passes  over, 
as  our  knowledge  of  them  is  de- 
rived only  from  fabulous  anti- 
quity. 

508.  TK  Ionian  gods,  of  Ja- 
van^s  issue  held 

Gods,  &c.] 
Javan,  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet, 
and  grandson  of  Noah,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  in  the  south- 
west part  of  Asia  Minor,  about 
Ionia,  which  contains  the  radi- 
cal letters  of  his  name.  His  de- 
scendants were  the  lonians  and 
Grecians;  and  the  principal  of 
their  gods  were  heaven  and 
earth ;  Titan  was  their  eldest 
son,  he  was  father  of  the  giants, 
and  his  empire  was  seized  by  his 
younger  brother  Saturn,  as  Sa- 
turn's was  by  Jupiter  son  of  Sa- 
turn and  Rhea.  These  were  first 
known  in  the  island  Crete,  now 
Candia,  in  which  is  mount  Ida, 
where  Jupiter  is   said   to  have 


been  born;  thence  passed  over 
into  Greece,  and  resided  on 
mount  Ofympuf  in. Thesaaly;  (he 
snowy  top  of  cold  Olympus,  as  Ho- 
mer calls  it  OXvf€W99ttym99t^,  IL 
i.  420.  and  xviii.  6l5.  OnXv^nrw  n- 
^•iiT«(,  which  mountain  after- 
wards became  the  name  of  heaven 
among  their  worshippers;  or  om 
the  Delphian  cliff,  Parnassus, 
whereon  was  seated  the  citj  Del- 
phi, famous  for  the  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo  -,  or  in  Dodona,  a 
city  and  wood  adjoining,  sacred 
to  Jupiter  3  and  through  all  the 
bounds  of  Doric  land,  that  is  of 
Greece,  Doris  being  a  part  of 
Greece;  or  fed  over  Adr'm,  the 
Adriatic,  to  th*  Hesperian  fields, 
to  Italy  3  and  o'er  the  Celtic, 
France  and  the  other  countries 
overrun  by  the  Celtes,  roamed  the 
the  utmost  isles,  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, the  Orkneys,  Thut^or  Ice- 
land, ultima  Thule,  as  it  is  called, 
the  utmost  boundary  of  the 
world.  Such  explications  are 
needless  to  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  classic  authors  j 
they  are  written  for  those  who 
are  not. 
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Their  highest  heaven  ;  or  on  the  Delphian  cliff, 

Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 

Of  Doric  land  ;  or  who  with  Saturn  old 

Fled  over  Adria  to  th^  Hesperian  fields,  5so 

And  o'er  the  Celtic  roamM  the  utmost  isles. 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking  ;  but  with  looks  , 
Downcast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appeared 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  to'  have  found  their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  to'  have  found  themselves  not  lost   5t5 
In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue :  but  he  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth  not  substance,  gently  raisM 
Their  feinting  courage,  and  dispelled  their  fears.        5S0 
Then  straight  commands  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions  be  uprear'd 
His  mighty  standard  ;  that  proud  honour  claim 'd 
Azazel  as  bis  right,  a  cherub  tall ; 


599*  Semblance  of  worth  not 
suhdoMCt^  Speoser,  Faery  Queen^ 
b.  iu  caoL  9.  St.  2. 

Fall  Urtljr  it  the  sanblaHnt,  though 
th9  mhUutce  dead. 

Thyer. 

SSQm  That  fainting  courage,'] 
In  the  first  editiou  he  pive  it 
Tkeir  fainted  courage,  if  that  be 
not  an  error  of  the  press. 

53S.  Of  trumpets  loud  and  cla* 
ruHui]  A  clarion  is  a  small  shrill 
trdile  trumpet,  k  claro  quern 
edit  tono.     Hume, 

So  Fairfax  mentions  and  dis- 

tio^islies  them;  cant.  L  st  71. 

Wb«n   trumpett  ]oud  and  clarions 
shrill  were  board. 


533.  — that  proud  honour  clainid 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub 
tall;'} 
Azazel  is  not  the  scape^goat,  as 
it  is  commooty  called,  but  sigoi* 
fies  some  demon,  as  the  learned 
Dr.  Speocer  hath  abundantly 
proved  in  his  dissertation  De 
hirco  emissario.  He  shews  that 
this  name  is  used  for  some  de- 
mon or  devil  by  several  ancient 
authors  Jewish  and  Christiao> 
and  derives  it  from  two  Hebrew 
words,  Az  and  Azel,  signifying 
brave  in  retreating,  a  proper  ap^ 
pellation  for  the  standard-bearer 
to  the  fallen  angels. 

R  3 
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Who  forthwith  firom  the  glittering  staff  unfuriM 
Th^  imperial  ensign,  which  full  high  advanced 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind, 
With  gems  and  gdiden  lustre  rich  emblazM, 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies ;  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds : 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout,  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 


58S 


MO 


545 


&S5.  WhofurikwUh  &c.]  There 
tte  8e¥eral  other  strokes  ia  Che 
first  book  woDderfaUy  poetical, 
and  instances  of  that  sublime 
genhis  so  peculiar  to  the  author. 
Such  is  the  description  of  Az»- 
BeKs  stature,  and  of  the  infernal 
standard  which  he  unfurls;  as 
also  of  that  ghastlj  light,  by 
which  the  fiends  appear  to  one 
another  in  their  place  of  tor- 
ments :  the  shout  of  the  whole 
host  of  fallen  angels  when  drawn 
up  in  battle  array:  the  review 
which  the  leader  makes  of  his 
infernal  army :  the  flash  of  light 
which  appeared  upon  the  draw- 
ing of  their  swords  :  the  sudden 
production  of  the  Pandemonium: 
and  the  artificial  illuminations 
made  in  it.     Addison. 

537.  Shone  like  a  meteor  stream^ 
ing  to  the  wind]  Gray  and 
Campbell  have  imitated  this 
passage,  but  neither  of  them 
seems  to  have  perceived  that  the 
comparison  of  the  ensign  to  the 
streaming  meteor  depends  main- 
ly upon  this,  that  it  was  '*  with 


gems    and  golden    lustre   rich 
embhift'd." 

Loom  hii  beard  and  hotay  balr 
Stmnn'd  liks  a  miSiwr  to  c|m  tittH 

bled  air.  Chft^t  Hard, 

'm — Aodtf.  gtat  9i  tbs  wmun 

ftar. 
His  meteor  atandiid  to  ths  winds 

unfurlM 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  douds  o*er 

half  the  world.  FkoMwet  qf  Hopt* 

543.  Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaoi 
and  old  Night.]  Reign  is  used 
like  the  Latin  regnvm  for  king- 
dom :  and  so  in  Spenser^s  Faery 
Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  7*  st.  21. 

That  strait  did  lead  to  Pluto's  grisly 
reign. 

54f5.  Ten  thottsand  bmwen  rite 

into  the  air 
With    orient    odours  wammgs 

with  them  rote 
A  forest  huge  ofrpearsf} 
So  Tasso  describing  the  Chris- 
tian  and  Pagan  armies  prepmriiig 
to  engage^  cant.  xx.  st.  28. 
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With  orient  colours  waving  ;  with  theoi  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  helms 
Appeared,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array , 
Of  depth  immeasurable :  anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 


550 


Spans  •!  vento  ond^gfiando  it  U 

B  ventolfir  su  i  gnm  eimitr  le  peoael 
Habitiy  rregi,  imprese,  amis,  e  colori, 
DVtOy  e  di  ferro  ai  ie!,  laeapi,  o  ftel- 

gori. 

29. 
Sembra  d*alberi  denii  alta  foresta 
1/uD  campo,  6  l\dtro«  di  tant*  haste 

abbonda. 

ts. 

Loose  in  Um  wind  waved  their  en- 
signs light. 

Trembled  the  plamas  that  on  their 
crests  were  set; 

Their  srms,  Impnaes,  colours,  gold 
and  stone, 

'Gainst  the  son  beams  smil'd,  gamed, 
sparUed,  shone. 

Of  dry  topi  oaks  they  secm'd  two 

fbraststhiek; 
So  did  each  host  with  spears  and 

tfiktM  abound.    Fahftue. 

Thycr. 

546.  WUh  orient  colours  toav- 
imgi]  J{ic%  hright,  from  the 
radiance  of  the  East.  It  was  a 
very  oookmom  description  of  co- 
lour, Aot'  bad  long  ago  become 
literal  even  in  the  plainest  prose. 
In  old  agreements  of  glass 
paiatera  for  churches,  they  bar- 
gun  to  es^ecute  their  work  in 
ariaU  toUmrs,    T.  Warton. 

S4B.—$erried$fUelid$]  Locked 
one  within  another,  linked  and 
clasped  together,  from  the  French 
terreTt  to  lock,  to  shut  close. 
Hmme. 

5SO,  -^to  the  Dorian  mood  Sic] 
All  accounts  of  the  music  of  the 
aacioits  are  very  uncertidn  and 
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confased.  There  seem  to  liave 
been  three  principal  modes  or 
measures  among  them,  the  Ly- 
dUm,  the  Phrygian^  end  the  Do- 
rton.  The  lA/dian  was  the  most 
doleful,  the  ^Phrygian  the  most 
sprightly,  and  the  DoriaH  the 
most  grave  and  majestic.  And 
Milton  in  anodier  part  of  hie 
works  uses  grave  and  Doric  al« 
most  as  synonymous  terms.  ''  If 
'*  we  think  to  regulate  printing, 
thereby  to  rectify  manners,  we 
must  regulate  a[I  recreations 
and  pastimesy  all  that  is  de^ 
lightful  to  man.  No  music 
"  must  be  heard,  no  song  be  set 
or  sung,  but  what  is  grave  and 
Doric.*'  (See  his  Speech  for 
the  liberty  of  unlicensed  Print- 
ing, vol.  i.  p.  149.  edit.  1738.) 
This  therefore  was  the  measure 
best  adapted  to  the  fiillen  angels 
at  this  juncture  5  and  their  in- 
struments were  JUttes  and  pipes 
and  sqfl  recorders,  for  the  same 
reason  that  Thucydides  and  other 
ancient  historians  assign  for  the 
Lacedemonians  making  use  of- 
thestt  instruments,  because  they 
inspired  them  with  a  more  cool 
and  deliberate  courage,  whereas 
trumpets  and  other  martial  mu- 
sic incited  and  inflan^  them 
more  to  rage.  See  Auflm  CjcI* 
lius,  lib.  i.  cap.  11.  and  Thucyd. 
lib.  5. 

Dr.  Greenwood  of  Warwick, 
(whom  1  have  the   pleasure  to 

£  4 
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Of  flutes  and  soft  recorder;  such  as  raisM 

To  heighth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 

Arming  to  battle,  and  instead  of  rage 

Deliberate  valour  breathM,  firm  and  unmoved 

With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ;  555 

Nor  wanting  pow'r  to  mitigate  and  swage 

With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 

Anguish  and  doubt  and  fear  and  sorrow^  and  pain 

From  mortal  or  immortal  miiids.     Thus  they 

Breathing  united  force  with  fixed  thought  560 

Mov^d  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  charmM 

Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil ;  and  now 

Advanced  in  view  they  stand,  a  horrid  fix)nt     * 

Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 

Of  warriors  old  with  ordered  spear  and  shield,  i^ss 

Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 

Had  to  impose:  he  through  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 


call  my  friend  as  well  as  my  re- 
lation) hath  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing addition  to  this  note. 
"  Hence  is  to  be  ohserved  the 
"  exactness  of  Milton's  jndg- 
"  ment  in  appropriating  the  se- 
"  veral  instruments  to  the  seve- 
ral purposes  which  they  were 
to  serve,  and  the  different 
effects  they  produced.  Thus, 
''  when  a  doubtful  hue  was  cast 
upon  the  countenance  of  Sa- 
tan and  his  associates,  and 
they  were  but  little  above  de- 
spair; in  order  to  raise  their 
fainiing  courage  and  dispel  their 
"fears  he  commanded  his  stand- 
ard to  be  upreared  at  the  war- 
Uke  sound  of  trumpets  and  ch- 
*'  rions  ;  which  immediately  in- 
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*'  Spired  them  with  such  a  flow 
"of  spirits,  that  they  arc  repre- 
"  sented  as  sending  up  a  shout 
*'  that  tore  helVs  concare.  But 
"  when   this   ardour  was   once 

blown   up,  and  they  were  to 

move  in  perfect  phalanx,  then 
'*  the  ini-trnments  are  changed 
*'  for  flutes  and  recorders  to  the 
**  Dorian  wiood,  which  composed 
"  them  into  a  more  cool  and  de- 
*'  liberate  valour,  so  that  tbcy 
"  marched  on  with  silence  and 
**  resolution/* 

560.  Breathing    united    force 
withjixed  thought 

Mov'd  on  in  silence'] 
Thus  Homer,  Iliad  iii.  8. 

£y  Bvfif  ».  r.  X. 
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The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due. 

Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  Grods,  570 

Their  number  last  he  sums.     And  now  his  heart 

Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength 

Glories:  for  never  since  created  man, 

Met  such  embodied  force,  as  nam'd  with  these 

Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry  575 


575.  — that  imaU  infantry 

Warrd  on  by  cranes;] 
All  tbe  heroes  and  armies  that 
ever  were  assembled  were  no 
more  than  pygmies  in  compari- 
son with  these  angels;  though 
all  the  giant  brood  of  Phlegra,  a 
city  of  Macedonia,  where  the 
giants  fought  with  the  gods, 
fvUh  the  heroic  race  were  jomd 
that  fought  at  Thebes,  a  city  in 
BoBotia,  famous  for  the  war  be- 
tween the  sons  of  (Edipus^  cele- 
brated by  Statins  in  his  Thebaid, 
and  lUummn^esiiW  more  famous 
by  Homer's  Iliad,  where  on  each 
side  the  heroes  were  assisted  by 
the  gods,  therefore  called  auxi- 
liar  godi;  and  what  resounds 
even  in  fable  or  romance  of  Uiher*s 
son,  king  Arthur,  son  of  Uther 
Pendragon^  whose  exploits  are 
romanticly  extolled  by  Geofifry 
of  Monmouth,  begirt  with  British 
amd  Armoric  knights^  for  he  was 
often  in  alliance  with  tbe  king 
of  Armorica,  since  called  Bre- 
tagoeyof  the  Britons  who  settled 
there ;  and  aU  who  since  jousted 
its  Jhpramont  or  Montalban,  ro- 
maotic  names  of  places  men- 
tioned in  Orlando  Furioso,  the 
latter  perhaps  Montaubon  in 
France,  Damasco  or  Morocco, 
Damascus  or  Morocco,  but  he 
calls  them  as  they  are  called  in 


romances,  or  Trebisond,  a  city 
of  Cappadocia  in  the  lesser  Asia, 
all  these  places  are  famous  in 
romances,  for  joustings  between 
the  baptized  and  infidels ;  or  whom 
Biserta,  formerly  called  Utica, 
sent  from  Afric  shore,  that  is  the 
Saracens  who  passed  from  Bi* 
serta  in  Africa  to  Spain,  trtoi 
Charlemam  wUh  all  his  peerage 
fell  by  Fontarabbia.  Chnrlemain 
king  of  France  and  emperor  of 
Germany  about  the  year  800 
undertook  a  war  against  the  Sa- 
racens in  Spain,  and  Mariana 
and  the  Spanish  historians  are 
Milton's  authors  for  saying  that 
he  and  his  army  were  routed 
in  this  manner  at  Fontarahbia, 
(which  is  a  strong  town  in  Bis- 
cay at  the  very  entrance  into 
Spain,  and  esteemed  the  key  of 
the  kingdom  5)  but  Mezeray  and 
the  French  writers  give  a  quite 
different  and  more  probable  ac- 
count of  him,  that  he  was  at  last 
victorious  over  his  enemies,  and 
died  in  peace.  And  though  we 
cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Bentley 
in  rejecting  some  of  these  lines 
as  spurious,  yet  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  our  poet  had  not  so 
far  indulged  his  taste  for  ro- 
mances, of  which  he  professes 
himself  to  have  been  fond  in  his 
younger  years,  and  had  not  been 
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WarrM  on  by  cranes ;  though  all  the  giant  brood 

Of  Phlegra  with  th'  heroic  race  were  joined 

That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each  side 

MixM  with  auxiUar  Gods ;  and  what  resounds 

In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther^s  son  5S0 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights ; 

And  all  Mrho  since,  baptizM  or  infidel. 

Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 

Damasco,  or  Marocco,  or  Trebisond, 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore,  51^5 

When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 

By  Fontarabbia.     Thus  far  these  beyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observe 

Their  dread  commander :  he  above  the  rest 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent  590 

Stood  like  a  tow^r;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 

AU  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 

Less  than  Arch-Angel  ruinM,  and  th'  excess 

Of  glory'  obscured ;  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air  595 

Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon 

In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds 


ostentatious  of  such  reading,  as 
perhaps  had  better  never  have 
been  read. 

5S9*  — ^  above  the  rest  &c.] 
What  a  noble  description  is  here 
of  Satan*s  person !  and  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  copamon  and 
ridiculous  representations  of  him, 
with  horns  and  a  tail  and  cloven 
feet!  and  yet  Tasso  hath  so 
described    him,   cant.   iv.     The 


greatest  masters  in  painting  had 
not  such  sublime  ideas  as  Milton, 
and  among  all  their  devils  have 
drawn  no  portrait  comparable 
to  this ;  as  every  body  must 
allow  who  hath  seen  the  pictures 
or  the  prints  of  Michael  and  the 
devil  by  Raphael,  and  of  the 
same  by  Guido,  and  of  the  last 
judgment  by  Michael  Angclo. 
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On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.     DarkenM  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th^  Arch-Angel:  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench^,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemnM 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain, 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerc'd 
Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendors  flung 
For  his  levdt,  yet  fidthful  how  they  stood. 


600 


«    605 


610 


5d8«  '-'cnd  wUh fear  qf  change 

Perplexes  numarchs.'] 
It  is  said  that  this  noble  poem 
WIS  lo  danger  of  being  sap- 
pressed  bj  ue  Licencer  on  ac- 
count of  Uiis  simile,  as  if  it  con- 
tained some  latent  treason  in  it : 
bnt  It  is  saying  little  more  than 
poets  have  said  onder  the  most 
absolute  monarchies  -,  as  Virgil, 
GeoTg.  \.  464. 

■       IBt  cdam  cflBCOs  inttare  tumul> 

tus 
Smpe  monet,  fhuidemque,  et  operta 
btUa. 


598*  In    the    same    manner 
Tasso,  Bier.  Ub.  cant.  Tii.  st  52. 


A.  I  puipuid  tiimnni  infiiusu  luce. 

600.  — huface 

Deep  Mcare  of  thunder  had  m- 
irendCd} 
Had  cut  into,  had  made  trenches 
there,  of  the  French  trencher  to 


cut.  Shakespeare  uses  the  same 
word  speaking  of  a  scar.  It  wa$ 
ihii  very  sword  intrenched  U^ 
Airs  well  that  ends  well,  act  li. 

609 amerc'd]  This  word  is 

not  used  here  in  its  proper  lawr 
sense,  of  mulcted,  fined,  4^.  but^ 
as  Mr.  Hume  rightly  observes, 
has  a  strange  affinity  with  the 
Greek  mfu^mt  to  deprive,  to  take 
away,  as  Homer  lias  used  it 
much  to  our  purpose. 

The  Muse  amerced  him  of  his 
eyes,  but  gave  him  the  faculty 
of  singing  sweetly.  Odyss.  viii. 
64.  And  the  word  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  Spenser. 

611.  — ^s<  faithful  how  they 
ilood,']  To  see  the  true  construe- 
tion  of  this  we  must  go  back  to 
▼er.  605.  for  the  verb.  The 
sense  then  is  this,  to  behold  the 
fellows  of  his  crime  condemned 
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Their  glory  withered:  as  when  heaven's  fire 
Hath  scathe  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth  though  bare 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.     He  now  prepared      615 
To  speak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  inclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers:  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assayM,  and  thrice  in  spite  of  scorn 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth :  at  last        fiso 
Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  way. 
O  Myriads  of  immortal  Spi'rits,  O  Powers 

&c.  yet  how  they  stood  faithful.     He  had  Ovid   in  his   thoughi, 
Rkhardson.  Metam.  xi.  419. 


?I^A  ~^.?t^  heaven's  fire  Ter  conata  loqul,  ter  fleCibw  on  rf- 

Hath  tcath  a  &c.]  guviu 

Hath   hurt,  hath  damaged;   a  Benil^. 

word  frequently  used  in  Chaucer.  /vi            l              i            in. 

Spenser?  Shakespeare,  and  om  „  ^"7  "«*  ~  V^fjUT^'^ 

old  writers.  This  is  a  very  beau-  ^^'""irj  ^'^°^'*'**'!i?°ltJ!5"^ 

tifiil  and  close  simile;  it  repre-  -^w  d'«ferent  from  the  bl«»d  of 

sents  the  majestic  stature/and  ""'"*^»-    This  weeping  of  Satan 

withered  glory  of  the  angels;  °"f!r*r"^v"i".r"''  ."'i!' 
and  the  last  with  great  propriety  ""*^  »•»«  thoughts  of  their  wretch- 
since  their  lustre  was  impaired  ^''  state,  puts  one  m  mind  of  the 
by  tliunder,  as  well  as  that  of  f**"!"^ X'"'^'  weeping  on  see- 
the trees  in  the  simile :  and  be-  '"^  h's/ast  army,  and  reflecting 
sides,  the  blasted  heath  gives  us  j!**'  '*'«>:  ^*"*  "*>'^'  ■^»*'* 
some  idea  of  that  singed  burning  *'"»?  "-^  t  .^  was  hastening  them 
soil,  on  which  the  angeU  werl  *"  the.r  fate,  and  to  the  intended 
standing.  Homer  and  Virgil  fre-  «'f*t!:"ction  of  the  greatest  peo- 
quently  use  comparisons  from  P'*'  '"  f''*^  T°'^^'  '"  ^^^^  ^" 
trees,  to  express  the  stature  or  ""^Z^T'u'^T^^  .l  ■  ^ 
falling  of  a  hero,  but  none  of  .  ^}-  ^fr''/"'"'Txw  *1?u* 
them  are  applied  with  such  v«-  f^  ?«' ''TJ  "'."y-]  ^°t  ".?>*« 
riety  and  propriety  of  circum-  »  ''"'  '"  Fairfax s  lasso,  xii.  «6. 

Stances  as  this  of  Milton.      See  Her  sighs    her  dire  complmint   did 

jIn  Essay  upon  Milton's  imitations  interlace. 

of  the  indents fp,  24,  Interwove  is  almost  peculiar  to 

619.  Thrice   he    assay  d,    and  Milton.     He  has  it  a^in.  Par. 

thrice—  Reg.  ii.  963.  nnd  in  Comus,  544. 

Tears  hvr si  forth']  T  Wartoii. 
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Matchless,  but  with  th'  Almighty,  and  that  strife 

Was  not  inglorious,  though  th'  event  was  dire. 

As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change  625 

Hateful  to  utter:  but  what  pow^r  of  mind 

Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth 

Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  feared, 

How  such  united  force  of  Grods,  how  such 

As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse  ?  6so 

For  who  can  yet  believe,  though  after  loss, 

That  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 

Hath  emptied  heaven,  shall  fail  to  re-ascend 

Self-rais'd,  and  repossess  their  native  seat? 

For  me  be  witness  all  the  host  of  heaven,  635 

If  counsels  different,  or  danger  shunnM 

By  me,  have  lost  our  hopes.     But  he  who  reigds 

Monarch  in  heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure 

Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute, 

Consent  or  custom,  and  his  regal  state  640 

Put  forth  at  full,  but  still  his  strength  concealed, 

Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  Ml. 


6SS.  — oni  that  strife 
Was  uoi  mglorioustji 
Ovid,  Met.  IX.  6. 

ncc  nam 
Turpe  ftut  vinci,  qukm  coDtendisfe 
decorum  est. 

6S3.  Hath  emptied  heaven,']  It 
is  conceived  that  a  third  part  of 
the  aogels  fell  with  Satan,  ac- 
cording to  Rev.  xii.  4.  And  his 
Uttldrew  the  third  part  of  the  stars 
qf  heaven,  and  cast  them  to  the 
earth;  and  this  opinion  Milton 
bath  expressed  in  several  places, 
ii.  692.  V.  710.  vi.  156:  but 
Satan  here  talks  big  and  mag- 


ni6es  their  number,  as  if  their 
exile  had  emptied  heaven. 

634.  Self'raurd,'\  Milton  is 
fond  of  self  in  composition.  See 
other  instances,  in  Par.  Lost,  iii. 
130.  V.  860,  S54.  vii.  154,  242, 
510.  viii.  572.  ix.  183, 607, 1 188. 
X.  1016.  xi.  93.  Comus,  597. 
T.  Warton. 

642.  Which  tempted  our  at- 
tempt,']  Words  though  well 
chosen  and  significative  enough, 
yet  of  jingling  and  unpleasant 
sound,  and  like  marriages  be- 
tween persons  too  near  of  kin, 
to  be  avoided.     Hume, 
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Henceforth  his  might  we  know,  and  know  our  own. 

So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 

New  war,  provokM ;  our  better  part  remains  645 

To  work  in  close  design,  by  ^ud  or  guile, 

What  force  effected  not:  that  he  no  less 

At  length  from  us  may  find,  who  overcomes 

By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  £3e. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds ;  whereof  so  rife     660 

There  went  a  fame  in  heav'n  that  he  ere  long 

Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 

A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 

Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  heaven : 

Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps  655 

Our  first  eruption,  tliidier  or  elsewhere: 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 

Celestial  Spi'rits  in  bondage,  nor  th'  abyss 

Long  under  darkness  cover.     But  these  thoughts 

Full  counsel  must  mature :  Peace  is  despaired,  66o 

For  who  can  think  submission  ?     War  then,  War 

Open  or  understood  must  be  resolved. 


This  kind  of  jingle  was  un- 
doubtedly thought  an  elegance 
by  Milton,  and  many  instances 
of  it  may  be  shewn  not  only  in 
his  works,  but  I  believe  in  all 
the  best  poets  both  ancient  and 
modern,  though  the  latter  I  am 
afiraid  have  been  sometimes  too 
liberal  of  them. 

647.  — that  he  no  less  &c.]  Sa- 
tan had  owned  just  before,  ver. 
642.  I^at  they  had  been  deceived 
by  God's  concealing  his  strength; 
he  now  says.  He  also  shall  find 
himself  mistaken  in  his  turn; 
He  shall  find  our  cunning  such 


as  that  though  we  have  been 
overpowered,  we  are  not  more 
than  half  subdued.  RicAardsom. 
650.  — rife]  MiUon  uses  and 
explains  rife  which  is  fresh,  re- 
cent, common,  customary,  and  the 
like,  in  Sams.  Agon.  SoiS. 

that  gromided  maxim 
So  rife  and  oeltbratad  in  thft  noutk* 
Of  wisest  xneo. 

Rife  would  be  well  trmaslafted 
into  Latin  by  Celebris,  T.  War- 
ton. 

Rife  is  prevalent,  abeundmg, 
Johnson. 

662.  understood]  Notexpreaaed, 
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He  spake:  and  to  confirm  his  words,  out-flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  Cherubim ;  the  sudden  blaze  665 

Far  round  illumined  hell :  highly  they  ragM 
Against  the  High'est,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 
ClashM  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 
Hurling  defiance  tow'ard  the  vault  of  heaven. 

There  stood  a  hill  not  far,  whose  grisly  top  <l70 

Belch'd  fire  and  rolling  smoke ;  the  rest  entire 


not  openly  declared,  and  yet 
implied :  as  when  wa  say  that  a 
BobsUntive  or  rerb  is  undtrstood 
in  a  sentence.    Peoree, 

664.  -"--iiramn  from  the  thighs] 
Milton,  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
of  language,  hss  purposely  a* 
Toided  the  irhe  phrase  dranm 
Jram  the  mdei,  and  adopted  the 
Greek  way  of  expressing  it 
Thus  Homer,  lUad  L  iga 


Thyer. 

667.  — with grasjped arms]  The 
known  custom  or  the  Boman 
soldiers^  when  they  applauded  a 
speech  of  their  general,  was  to 
smite  their  shields  with  their 
swords.    Bentley. 

And  iht  epithet  grasped,  joined 
to  amu,  determines  the  expres- 
SOD  to  mean  swords  only,  which 
were  spoken  of  a  little  before, 
▼er.  664    Pearce, 

Mr.  Upton  is  of  opinion  that 
Milton  in  what  follows  imitates 
Voth  Spepser  and  Shakespeare, 
Fiieiy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  iv.  st  40. 

And  tilth  Iheir  MMt,  and  shake 
their  twavdt  on  higta. 


Julius  Caesar,  act  ▼. 

DeJUneet  traitors,  fmri  we  In  your 
teeth. 

Milton  in  his  imitations  scarcely 
ever  confines  himself  ib  the 
beauties  or  expressions  of  one 
author,  but  enriches  his  diction 
with  the  spoils  of  many,  and 
hence  surpasses  any  one.  Leiler 
to  Mr.  West  on  Spenser's  Faery 
Queen,  p.  S8. 

669.  Hurling  defiance  tom*ard 
the  vauU  ofheav'n.]    Dr.  Bentky 
reads  the  walls  f^heavn.  Heaven 
the  habitation  of  God  and  an- 
gels  being  never  described  as 
vaulted;  and  Dr.  Pearce  approves 
the  emendation;    and  without 
doubt  the  maU  or  waUs  of  heaven 
is  a  common  expression  with 
our  author.  But  may  we  not  by 
the  vault  of  heaven  understand 
cceli  convexa,  our  visible  heaven, 
which    is    often    described    as 
vaulted,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars  above  which  God  and  an- 
gels inhabit?    Hurling  defiance 
toward  the  visible  heaven  is  in 
effect  hurling    defiance  toward 
the  invisible  heaven,  the  stat  of 
God  and  angels. 

671.  Belch'd]    So  Virgil,  Mn. 
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Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf,  undoubted  sign 

That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore. 

The  work  of  sulphur.     Thither  wingM  with  speed 

A  numerous  brigade  hasten^ :  as  when  bands  gjs 

Of  pioneers  with  spade  and  pickaxe  arm'd 

Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field, 

Or  cast  a  rampart.     Mammon  led  them  on, 

Mammon,  die  least  erected  Spi^rit  that  fell 

From  heav'n,  for  eVn  in  heav'n  his  looks  and  thoughts 

Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more  get 


iii.  576.  says  entctans  of  ^toa, 
from  which,  or  from  mount  Ve- 
•uviusiy  or  the  like,  cor  poet 
look  the  idea  of  this  mouotaio. 

673.  That  in  his  womb]  A 
▼eiy  great  man  was  observing 
one  day  a  little  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
pression in  the  poet's  making 
this  mouDtain  a  person  and  a 
male  person,  and  at  the  same 
time  attributing  a  womb  to  it: 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  written  Us  womb; 
but  womb  is  used  in  as  large  a 
sense  as  the  Latin  uterus^  which 
Virgil  applies  to  a  stag,  ^n.  vii. 
490. 

Ille  manum  patiens,  menssque  as- 
tuetus  herili, 

but  afterwards  Ascanius  wounds 
him,  ver.  499. 

Perque   uternm  sonitu,  pcrque    ilia 
venit  arundo. 

Virgil  makes  use  of  the  game 
word  again  in  speuking  of  a 
wolf,  ^n.  xi.  8O9. 

Ac  velut  Die 

Occiso  pastore  lupua  ■ 

— caudamque  remulcens 
Subjecit  pavitantem  utcrOy  sylvasque 
petivit. 


674.  The  mark  ^sM^pkur.^  For 
metals  were  supposed  to  consbt 
of  two  essential  parts  or  prin- 
ciples ;  mercury,  as  th«  ba^  or 
metallic  matter ;  and  solphnr  as 
the  binder  or  cement,  fixing  the 
fluid  mercury  into  a  coherent 
malleable  mass.  See  Chain bera's 
Diet  of  Sulphur.  And  so  John- 
son in  the  Alchemist*  act  ii  sc.  5. 

It  turns  to  sulphur,  or  to  quicksilver. 
Who  are    the  pareots  of  ail    other 
raetals. 

678.  Mammon]  This  name  is 
Syriac,  and  si^nities  riches.  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon, 
says  our  Saviour,  Matt.  vi.  24. 
and  bids  us  make  to  ourselves 
friends  of  the  Mammon  of  an- 
righteousness,  Luke  xvi.  9.  and 
ver.  11.  Iftje  have  not  been  faith- 
ful in  the  unrighteous  Mammon, 
who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the 
true  ?  Some  look  upon  Mammon 
as  the  god  of  riches,  and  Mam- 
mon  is  accordingly  made  a  person 
by  our  poet,  and  was  so  by 
Spenser  before  him,  whose  de- 
scription of  Mammon  and  his 
cave  our  poet  seems  to  have  had 
his  eye  upon  in  several  places. 
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The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Thdn  ought  divine  or  holy  else  enjoyM 
In  vision  beatific:  by  him  first 
Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught, 
Ransack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 
For  treasures  better  hid.     Soon  had  his  crew 
OpenM  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound, 
And  diggM  out  ribs  of  gold.     Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell ;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.     And  here  let  those 
Who  boast  in  mortal  things,  and  wond'ring  tell 
Of  Babel,  and  the  works  of  M emphian  kings, 


685 


090 


682.  The  ridkei  of  heavrCs 
pavement,  trodden  gQld,^  So  Ho- 
mer speaks  of  the  pavement  of 
heavea,  as  if  it  was  of  gold,  ^v- 
rtf  iy  itunim,  fliad.  IT.  S.  And  so 
tlie  heavenlj  Jerusalem  is  de- 
acribed  by  SL  John,  Rer.  xxL  21. 
and  the  street  of  the  city  is  pure 
gotd. 

684*  — >6y  him  first 

Men  olio,  and  by  hU  suggestion 
taught,] 
Dr.  Bentley  says,  the  poet  assigns 
fts  tsDo  causes  him  and  his  sugges- 
turn,  which  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  This  observation  has  the 
appearance  of  accuracy..  But 
Mflton  is  exact,  and  alludes  in  a 
bcaQlifiil  manner  to  a  supersti- 
tious opinion,  generally  believed 
amoogst  the  miners :  That  there 
aie  a  sort  of  devils  which  con- 
▼erse  much  in  minerals,  where 
they  are  frequently  seen  to  busy 
and  employ  themselves  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  workmen ;  they 

VOL.  I. 


will  dig,  cleanse,  melt,  and  se- 
parate the  metals.  See  G.  Agri- 
cola  de  Animantibus  subterra- 
neis.  So  that  Milton  poetically 
supposes  Mammon  and  his  clan 
to  have  taught  the  sons  of  earth 
by  example  and  practical  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  precept  and 
mental  suggestion.  War  burton. 
684]  See  T.  Warton's  note 
on  Comus,  436.  £. 

687.  Rifled  the  bowels  of  their 
mother  earth] 

— Itiim  eKt  in  viscera  terrae, 
Quasque  recondiderat,  Stygiisque  ad- 

inoverat  umbrit, 
Effbdiunteropei'.  Ov.Md.u  138,  jv. 

Hume. 

688.  For  treasures  better  hid.] 
Hor.  Od.  iii.llib.  iii.  49. 

Aurum    irrepertum,   et    sic   meliAs 
sittim. 

694.  ^^-and  the  works  qf  Mem- 
phian  kings,]     He  seems  to  al- 
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Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame,  695 

And  strength  and  art  are  easily  out-done 

By  Spirits  reprobate,  and  in  an  hour 

What  in  an  age  they  with  incessant  toil 

And  hands  innumerable  scarce  perform. 

Nigh  on  the  plain  in  many  cells  prepared,  700 

That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 

SluicM  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 

With  wond'rous  art  founded  the  massy  ore, 

Severing  each  kind,  and  scummM  the  bullion  dross: 


lude  particularly  to  the  famous 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  were 
near  Memphis. 

Barbara  Pyramidum  sileat  miracula 
Memphis.  Mart. 

605.  Learn  how  their  greaiesi 
numutnenti  of  fame, 

And  strength  and  art  &c.] 
Thia  passage  has  been  misunder- 
stood by  Dr.  Bentley  and  others. 
Strength  and  art  are  not  to  be 
construed  in  the  genitive  case 
with  fame,  but  in  the  nomina- 
tive with  monuments.  And  then 
the  meaning  is  plainly  thus. 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monu- 
ments  of  fame,  and  how  their 
strength  and  art  are  easily  outdone, 
&c. 

699*  And  hands  innumerable] 
There  were  360000  men  em- 
ployed for  near  twenty  years  upon 
one  of  the  Pyramids,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i. 
and  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  19. 

702.  — a  second  multitude 

With  wondrous  art  founded  the 

massy  ore,] 

The  first  band  dug   the  metal 

out  of  the   mountain,  a  second 

miUtitude  on  the  plain   hard  by 


founded  OT  melted  it;  for  founded 
it  should  be  read  as  in  the  first 
edition,  and  not  fourui  out  as  it 
is  in  the  subsequent  ones} 
founded  from  fundere,  to  melt, 
to  cast  metal. 

704.  —andscunmdtkehtttm 
dross:]    Dr.    Bentley   supposei 
that  the   author  gare    it,  and 
scumm'd  from  bullion  irmi*  But  I 
believe  that  the  comiBoo  reading 
may   be   defended.    The    word 
bullion  does  not  signify  purified 
ore,  as  the  Doctor  says ;  but  ore 
boiled  or  boiling ;  and  when  the 
druss  is  taken  off,  then  it  is  puri- 
fied ore.    Agreeably  to  this  Mil- 
ton,  in   his  tract  called  Of  the 
Reformation    of    England,    B*f9, 
— to  extract  heaps  ofgoldeandsiher 
out  of  the  drossy  bulUon  of  the 
people's  sins.    And  Milton  makes 
bullion  an  adjective  here,  though 
commonly  it  is  a  substantive; 
just  as  in  v.  140.  we  have  ocean 
brim,  and  in  iii.  284.  virgiss  seed* 
And  so  bullion  dross  may  signify 
the  dross  that  came  from  the  me- 
tal,  as  Spenser  expresses  it,  or 
the    dross   that    swam    on    the 
surface    of    the     boiliDG^     ore. 
Pearce. 
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A  third  as  soon  had  form'd  within  the  ground  70J 

A  various  mould,  and  from  the  boiling  cells 

By  strange'  conveyance  fill'd  each  hollow  nook, 

As  in  an  organ  from  one  blast  of  wind 

To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  souod-boaid  breathes. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  ftbric  huge  710 

Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 

Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet. 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 

Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 


708.  Am  man  organ  ttc.}  Ibis 
simile  is  u  exact,  u  it  ia  new. 
And  we  may  observe,  ttwt  our 
author  TrAjaently  fetches  his 
images  from  music  more  than 
any  nlher  English  poet,  a.i  he 
was  very  fond  of  it,  and  wb«  him- 
self a  performer  npoo  the  or^n 
and  other  instruments. 

7tl.  Roie  like  an  exhalation,} 
The  sudden  rising  nr  Pandemo- 
nium ia  supposed,  and  with 
great  probability,  to  be  a  hint 
taken  from  some  of  the  moving 
scenes  and  machines  invented 
tor  the  atage  by  the  Famous 
Inigo  Jones. 

71s.  Of  dulcet  lymphonitt} 
Thia  word  is  used  likewise 
by  Shakespeare,  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  act  iL 


71s.  —mhert  pilaiteri  round 
&&]  Oneoftfaegreatestfaultsof 
MiltoD  u  his  kSecUtion  of  shew- 
ing his  learning  and  knowledge 
tipoii  every  occasion.  He  could 
not  so  much  as  describe  thia 
hire  without  bringing  in  I 


■CniGlUTC 


know  not  how  many  terms  of 
architecture,  which  it  wilt  bu 
proper  for  the  sake  of  many 
readera  tu  explain.  P'datlert 
round,  pillars  jutting  out  of  the 
wall,  litre  tel,  and  DorU  piltart, 
pillars  of  the  Doric  order ;  n 
their  music  was  la  the  Dorian 
mood,  »er.  550,  so  their  architec- 
ture was  of  the  Doric  order; 
overlaid  with  golden  arehilrave, 
that  part  of  a  column  above  the 
capital ;  nor  did  there  want  cor- 
nice, the  uppermost  member  of 
the  entablature  of  the  column,  or 
friexe,  that  part  of  the  entabla- 
ture of  columns  between  the  ar- 
chitrave and  cornice,  so  dentv. 
minated  of  tliu  Latin  pkrygio  on 
embroiderer,  because  it  ii  com- 
monly adorned  with  sculptures 
in  basso  relievo,  imitating  em- 
broidery, and  therefore  the  poet 
fulda.vilhliosiytculpturti  graven  i 
the  roof  uat  fretted  gold,  fret- 
work ia  fillets  interwoven  at 
parallel  distances.  This  kind  of 
work  has  usually  flowers  in  the 
spaces,  and  must  glitter  much, 
especially  by  lamp-light,  as  Mr. 
Richardson  observes. 
F  9 
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With  golden  architiaTe ;  nor  did  diere  want  715 

Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven ; 

The  roof  was  fietted  gold.     Not  Babylon, 

Nor  great  Akairo  such  magnificence 

Equall'd  in  all  their  glories,  to  inshrine 

Belus  or  Serapis  tbeir  Gods,  or  seat  720 

Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Ass\Tia  strove 

In  wealth  aud  luxury.     Th^  ascending  pile 

Stood  fix'd  her  stately  highth,  and  straight  the  doors 

Opening  dieir  brazen  folds  discover  wide 

Within,  her  ample  spaces,  o'er  the  smooth  725 


717.  Nai  Balfylm,  &c]  It 
nast  be  confessed  there  is  some 
weight  ia  Dr.  Bentley  s  objec- 
tioo,  that  in  this  same  narration 
the  author  had  challenged  Baby- 
lon and  Memphis,  ver.  694.  Ba- 
bylon the  capital  of  Assyria, 
and  Memphis  of  old  Egypt ; 
and  now  as  quite  forgetful  he 
rdterates  it,  Babylon  and  Alcairo: 
and  this  latter  the  worse;  be- 
cause Alcairo  is  the  modern  name 
of  Memphis,  and  not  so  fit  to 
join  with  Belus  or  Serapis,  But 
though  these  lines  may  possibly 
be  faulty,  yet  that  is  not  autho- 
rity sufficient  for  an  editor  to 
reject  them  as  spurious. 

7*20.  Belus  or  Serapis']  Belus 
the  son  of  Nimrod,  second  king 
of  Babylon,  and  the  first  man 
worshipped  for  a  god,  by  the 
Chaldeans  styled  Bel,  by  the 
Phoenicians  Baal.  Serapis  the 
same  with  Apis  the  god  of  the 
Egyptians.     Hume. 

Dr.  Bentley  objects,  that  Se- 
rapis has  the  accent  upon  the 
first  syllable,  whereas  be  quotes 


to  shew  that  it  ahoahl 
have  It  upon  the  secood,  as 
Martia], 

Vincebat  nee   qum    turba    Seripin 


and  another  from  Callimachus. 
But  there  are  other,  aothoricies, 
which  may  serve  to  justify  Mil- 
ton ;  for  we  read  in  Martian  us 
Capella,  Te  Seril^m  Niius  &c. 
and  in  Prudentius  Im  enim  et 
Serapis  &c.     Pearce. 

725.  Within,]  An  adverb  here 
and  not  a  pre^iosition :  and 
therefore  Milton  puts  a  comma 
after  it,  that  it  may  not  be  joined 
in  construction  with  her  ampU 
spaces.     So  Virgil,  Mu.  ii.  483. 

Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  loogm 
patescunt. 

725.  — her  ample  spaces,]  A 
beautiful  Latinism  this.  So  Se- 
neca describing  Hercules's  de- 
scent into  hell.  Here.  Fur.  iii. 
673. 

Hinc  ampl'a  vncuis  tpatia    laxDntur 

T\^er. 
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And  level  pavement:  from  the  arched  roof 
Pendent  by  subtle  magic  many  a  rov^ 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.     The  hasty  multitude 
Admiring  entered,  and  the  work  some  praise 
And  some  the  architect:  his  hand  was  known 
In  heav'n  by  many  a  towered  structure  high, 
Where  scepter'd  Angels  held  their  residence, 
And  sat  as  princes,  whom  the  s{ipreme  King 
£xalted  to  such  pow^r,  and  gave  to  rule, 
Each  in  his  hierarchy,  the  orders  bright, 
^or  was  his  name  unheard  or  unadorM 
In  ancient  Greece;  and  in  Ausonian  land 


730 


735 


726.  — 3^om  the  arched  roof 
&cJ]  How  much  superior  is 
this  to  that  in  Vir^^il,  Mn.  i.  726. 

-i^cpeodeDt  Ijchni  laquearibus  au- 
ras 

Inoeosiy  et  noctem  flaromis  funalia 
vincunt. 

From  ^Ided  roofs  depending  laraps 

display 
Nocturml  beams,  that  emulate  the 

daj»  Dry  den, 

728.  — and  blazing  cressets  Jed 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphalius'] 
A  crenet  is  any  great  blazing 
lights  as  a  beacon.  Naphtha  is 
of  so  unctuous  and  fiery  a  na- 
tare,  that  it  kindles  at  approach- 
ing the  fire,  or  the  sun -beams. 
jtsphaliut  or  bitumen,  another 
pitchy  substance.     Richardson. 

And  the  word  cresset  I  find 
used  likewise  in  Shakespeare, 
1  Heo.  IV.  act  iii.  Glendower 
speaks. 


It  my  nativity 
The  front  of  heay*n  was  full  of  fiery 

shapes, 
Ofhummg  eretseii. 

738.  Nor  was  his  name  unheard 
&c.]  Dr.  Bentley  says,  "  This  is 
"  carelessly  expressed.  Why  does 
"  he  not  tell  his  name  in  Greece, 
"  OS  well  as  his  Latin  name? 
"  and  Mulciber  was  not  so  com- 
"  mon  a  name  as  Vulcan,"  I 
think  it  is  very  exactly  expressed. 
Milton  is  here  speaking  of  a 
devil  exercising  the  founder  s  aril 
and  says  he  was  not  unknown 
in  Greece  and  Italy.  The  poet 
has  his  choice  of  three  names  to 
tell  us  what  they  called  him  in 
the  classic  world,  Hephtestos, 
Vulcan,  and  Mulciber,  the  last 
only  of  which  designing  the 
office  of  a  founder,  be  has  veiy 
judiciously  chosen  that.  War" 
burton, 
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Men  calPd  him  Mulciber;  and  how  he  fell  740 

From  heaven,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 

Sheer  o^er  the  crystal  battlements ;  from  mom 

To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A  summer^s  day ;  and  with  the  setting  sun 

Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star,  745 

On  Lemnos  th^  /E/geani  isle :  thus  they  relate. 


740.  -^Tid  how  he  fell 

From  heav'n,  &c.] 
Alluding  to  these  lines  io  Ho- 
mer's Iliad,  i.  590. 

tMwwim  It  knft9f  §Xiy§t  T  in  itt^^t 

SMfiy* 
£»#•  ^1  S/ty»if  m^^fts  «f«^  Mfu^mtrt 

Once  in  your  cause  I  felt  his  match- 
less might, 

Hurl'd  headlong  downward,  from  Ih* 
ethereal  height. 

Tost  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round; 

Nor,  till  the  sun  descended,  touch'd 
the  ground ; 

Breathless  I  fell,  in  giddy  motion  lost; 

ITie  Sinthians  raisM  me  on  the  Lem- 
nian  coast.     Pope, 

It  is  worth  observing  how  Mil- 
ton lengthens  out  the  time  of 
Vulcan's  fall.  He  not  only  says 
with  Homer,  that  it  was  all  day 
long,  but  we  are  led  through  the 
parts  of  the  day,  from  morn  to 
noon,  from  noon  to  evening ,  and 
this  a  summers  day.  There  is  a 
similar  passage  in  the  Odyssey, 
where  Ulysses  describes  his  sleep- 
ing twenty- four  hours  together, 
and  to  make  the  time  seem  the 
longer,  divides  it  into  several 
parts,  and  poinds  them  out  dis- 
tinctly to  us,  Odyss.  vii.  288. 


EifUt  wmfn%i§tt  urn  iw*  hm,  mm  ftum 


Attnrs  T   mXMf,  urn  pit  yXmutg  i^m 

746.  On  Lemnos  th*  /Eg<eaM 
isle ;]  Dr.  Bentley  reads.  On  Lem- 
nos thence  his  isU,  and  calls  it  a 
scandalous  fault,  to  writeiE'geoii 
with  a  wrong  accent  for  JEgian. 
But  Milton  in  the  siime  manner 
pronounces  Thyiftean  for  Thye- 
itian  in  x.  688.  and  in  Faradise 
'Regained,  iv.  S38.  we  read  iia 
the  first  edition,  which  Dr.  Bent — 
ley  pronounces  to  he  withonlM 
faults. 

Where  on  the  M'geam  shore  a  citj^^ 
stands. 

And  Fairfax  led  the  way  to  thi*^^ 
man  neruf  pronouncing  the  word^i 
or  rather  to  this  poetical  liberty  -^ 
for  in  his  translation  of  Tassc=» 
c.  i.  St.  60.  he  says. 

O'er    JE'gcan    seas    thro*    raaoj 
Greekish  hold ; 

and  in  c.  xii.  st.  6S. 

As  JEgean  seas  &c 

Pearce. 

The  reading  iEgttin  isperhas/iy 
ascertained  by  his  Latin  text  m 
the  Sylvarum  liber, 

Qualis   in    iEgeam    proles  /unona 
Lemnon 

Deturbata    sacro   cecidil  de    liniiK 
coeli. 

naturam  iion  pati  senium.     1.  JS. 
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Erring  ;  for  he  with  this  rebellious  rout 
Fell  long  before ;  nor  ought  availed  him  now 
T'have  built  in  heaven  high  towers  ;  nor  did  he  *scape 
By  all  his  engines,  but  was  headlong  sent  750 

With  his  industrious  crew  to  build  in  hell. 

Mean  while  the  winged  heralds  by  command 
Of  sovran  pow'r,  with  awful  ceremony 
And  trumpet^s  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A  solemn  council  forthwith  to  be  held  755 

At  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers :  their  summons  calPd 
From  every  band  and  squared  regiment 
By  place  or  choice  the  worthiest ;  they  anon 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands  trooping  came   760 
Attended :  all  access  was  thronged,  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 
{Though  like  a  covered  field,  where  champions  bold 
Wont  ride  in  arm^d,  and  at  the  Soldan^s  chair 


748.  "'^or  ought  avail'd  him        752.  — the  winged  heralds]  He 

nom  &C.3    Horn.  Iliad,  v.  53.  has  given  them  wings  not  only 

*Axx't9ti^$rtytx^rf:A^i»uti»X^    M  angels,  but  to  express  their 

speed.     Hume, 


Herald  is  spelt  like  the  French 

'Virg.  JEn.  xi.  S43.  herault,  the  Danish  herold,  and 

Nee  tibi  deserts  in  dumis  coluis&c  the  Spanish  heraldo,  but  Milton 

Dianam  spells  it  haraU  after  the  Italian 

P»«^"»*-  araldo. 

750.  By  all  his  engines,]  This  763.  Though    like    a    covered 

word  in  the  old   English  was  Jield,']    Covered  here  signifies  in- 

oflen  used  for  devices,  wit,  con-  closed]    Champ  clos;  the  field 

triiruice  \  so  in  the  glossary  to  for  combat,  the  lists.    The  hall 

Chancer,  and  in  the  Statute  of  of  Pandemonium,  one  room  only 

Mortmain,  7  £dw.  I.  the  words  is  like  a  field  for  martial  exer- 

aot  alio  qnovis  modo,  arte,  vel  cises  on  horseback.    Richardson, 

imgemtth  are  Englished  in    our  754. — and  at  the  Soldan$  chair 

•latate  books,  or  by  any  other  &c.]     Milton  frequently  affects 

craA  or  engvne.  the  use  of  uncommon  words. 


«^  J 
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Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry 

To  mortal  combat ,  or  career  with  lance) 

Thick  swarmM,  both  on  the  gfound  and  in  the  air 

BrushM  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.     As  bees 

In  spring  time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides. 


765 


livhen  the  common  ones  would 
suit  the  measure  of  the  verse  as 
welly  believing  I  suppose  that 
it  added  to  the  dignity  of  his 
language.  So  here  he  says  the 
SoldarCi  chair  instead  of  the 
Sultan's  chair,  and  Panim  chi- 
valry Instead  of  Pagan  chivalry ; 
as  before  he  said  Rhene  or  the 
Danam,  ver.  S5S,  when  he  might 
have  said  the  Rhine  or  Danube, 
Spenser  likewise  uses  the  words 
Soldan  and  Panim.  See  Faery 
Queen,  b.  v.  cant.  viii.  st.  2o. 
and  other  places. 

768.  As  bees  Ac]   Iliad,  ii.  87. 

Him  Unm  ttwi  f^gXtwnun  mhrmstv, 
Tlir^tit  i«  yXmp»ffit  tuts  n»9  t^x*M***'*9 

At  fiU9  Tttfitt  iXif  wtfrtTfimTtu,  «/  }i  ri 

Milton  has  very  well  expressed 
the  force  of  B«T^t;9«v  by  in  clusters, 
as  Pope  has  done  by  clustering, 
though  in  the  rest  of  his  trans- 
lation he  has  by  no  means 
equalled  the  beauties  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

As  from  some  rocky  clift  the  shep- 
herd sees 

Clust'ring  in  heaps  on  heaps  the 
driving  bees, 

Rolh'ng,  and  black'in'ng,  suarms  suc- 
ceeding swarmsy 

With  deeper  murmurs  and  more 
hoarse  alarms ; 

Dusky  they  spread,  a  close  embodied 
crowd. 

And  o'er  the  vtic  descends  the  living 
cloud. 


There  are  such  similes  likewise 
in  Virgil,  ^n.  i.  430. 

Qua!  is  apes  lEstate  dov4  per  flora 

rura 
Exercet  sub  sole  labor ;  cum  gentis 

adultos 
Educunt  foetus,  ^. 

Such  is  their  toil,  and  such  their  bu5j 

pains. 
As  exerci>e  the  bees  in  flow'17  plains ; 
When    winter    past,  and    sammer 

scarce  begun 
Invites  them  forth  to  labour  ia  the 

sun: 
Some  lead  their  youth  ahroady  jjv. 

Drydem, 

And  again,  i£n.  vi.  707. 

Ac  vehiti  in  pratis,  ubi  apes  sstate 

seren^ 
Floribus  insidunt  variis  4rc« 

But  our  poet  carries  the  simili- 
tude farther  than  either  of  his 
great  masters,  and  mentions  the 
bees  conferring  their  state  affairs, 
as  he  is  going  to  give  an  account 
of  the  consultations  of  the  devils. 
769.  In  spring  time,  when  the 
sun  with  Taurus  rides,^ 

Candidas  auratis  aperit  cum  comilnis 

annum 
Taurus.         Georg,  i.  217.  In  ApriL 

Hume, 

Dr.  Bentley  reads  in  Taurus 
rides,  and  says.  Does  Taurus  ride 
too,  a  constellation  fixed  ?  Yea, 
or  else  Ovid  is  wrong  throughout 
his  whole  Fasti,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  rising  and  setting  of 
the   signs   of   the   zodiac ;     sec 
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Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive        770 
In  clusters;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel, 
New  rubbM  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  aflairs.     So  thick  the  aery  crowd  775 

SwarmM  and  were  straiten^  ;  till  the  signal  given, 
Behold  a  wonder !  they  but  now  who  seemM 


what  he  nys  of  the  ristng  of 
Taurus,  ▼.  603,  and  our  author 
in  X.  06s,  speaking  of  the  fixed 
stars,  says.  Which  of  them  rising 
with  the  sun  or  falling,  &c. 
Pearce, 

770*  Pour  forth  their  populous 
youth  about  ihe  hwe]  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  31. 

— Cmn  prima  Do?i  ducent  examina 


Vere  suo,  ludetque  favis  emista  ju- 
ventut. 

777-  Behold  a  wonder!  &c.] 
The  passage  in  the  catalogue, 
explaining  the  manner  how  spi- 
rits tnuBsfbrm  themselves  by  con- 
tractiooa  or  enlargement  of  their 
dimeDaoos,  is  introduced  with 
great  judgment,  to  make  way 
for  sereral  surprising  accidents 
in  the  sequel  of  the  poem.  There 
follows  one,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  first  book,  which  is  what  the 
French  critics  call  marvellous,  but 
at  the  same  time  probable  by 
reason  of  the  passage  last  men- 
tioned. As  soon  as  the  infernal 
palace  is  finbhed,  we  are  told 
the  multitude  and  rabble  of  spi- 
rits immediately  shrunk  them- 
a^Tes  into  a  small  compass,  that 
there  might  be  room  for  such  a 
numberless  assembly  in  this  ca- 


pacious hall.  But  it  is  the  poet's 
refinement  upon  this  thought 
which  1  most  admire,  and  which 
is  indeed  very  noble  in  itself. 
For  he  tells  us,  that  notwith- 
standing the  vulgar,  among  the 
fallen  spirits,  contracted  their 
forms,  those  of  the  first  rank  and 
dignity  still  preserved  their  na<* 
tural  dimensions.    Addison, 

Monsieur  Voltaire  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  with  regard  to  the 
contrivance  of  Pandemonium  and 
the  transformation  of  the  devils 
into  dwarfs ;  and  possibly  more 
may  concur  with  him  than  with 
Mr.  Addison.  I  dare  afiirm,  sayl 
he,  that  the  contrivance  of  the 
Pandemonium  would  have  been 
entirely  disapproved  of  by  critics 
like  Boileau,  Racine,  &c.  That 
seat  built  for  the  parliament  of 
the  devils  seems  very  prepos^ 
terous;  since  Satan  hath  sum- 
moned them  all  together  and 
harangued  them  just  before  in 
an  ample  field.  The  council  was 
necessary ;  but  where  it  was  to 
be  held,  it  was  very  indifferent. 
—But  when  afterwards  the  devils 
turn  dwarfs  to  fill  their  places 
in  the  house,  as  if  it  was  im- 
practicable to  build  a  room  large 
enough  to  contain  them  in  their 
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In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  sons. 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 

Throng  numberless,  like  that  pygmean  race 


780 


natural  size ;  it  is  an  idle  story, 
which  would  match  the  most 
extravagant  tales.  And  to  crown 
all,  Satan  and  the  chief  lords 
preserving  their  own  monstrous 
forms,  while  the  rabhle  of  the 
devils  shrink  into  pygmies, 
heightens  the  ridicule  of  tlie 
whole  contrivance  to  an  inex- 
pressible degree.  Methinks  the 
true  criterion  for  discerning  what 
is  really  ridiculous  in  an  epic 
poem»  is  to  examine  if  the  same 
thing  would  not  fit  exactly  the 
mock-heroic.  Then  I  dare  say 
that  nothing  is  so  adapted  to 
that  ludicrous  way  of  writing, 
as  the  metamorphosis  is  of  the 
devils  into  dwarli.  See  his  Essay 
on  epic  poetry,  p.  113, 114.  I 
have  been  favoured  with  a  letter 
from  William  Duncombe,  Esq. 
justifying  Milton  against  Mon- 
sieur Voltaire's  objections.  As 
to  the  contrivance  of  Pandemo- 
nium, he  thinks  it  agreeable  to 
the  rules  of  decency  and  de- 
corum to  provide  a  saloon  for 
his  Satanic  migesty  and  his 
mighty  compeers  (the  progeny 
of  heaven)  in  some  measure 
adapted  to  the  dignity  of  their 
characters;  and  the  description 
is  not  inferior  to  any  thing  in 
Homer  or  Virgil  of  the  like  kind. 
We  may  farther  add,  that  as 
Satan  had  his  palace  in  heaven, 
it  was  more  likely  that  he  should 
have  one  in  hell  likewise;  and 
as  he  had  before  harangued  the 
fallen  angels  in  the  open  field, 
it  was  proper  for  the  sake  of 


variety  as  well  as  for  other  rea- 
sons that  th6  council  should  be 
held  in  Pandemonium.    As  to 
the  fsUen  angels  contractingtheir 
shapes  while  their  chiefii  pre- 
served their  natural  dimensioii^ 
Mr.  Duncombe   observes  with 
Mr.  Addison,  that  Milton  had 
artfully  prepared  the  reader  for 
this  incident  by  marking  dieir 
power   to  contract  or  enlarge 
their   substance^     and    Miltoa 
seems  to  have  intended  heiflbf 
to  distinguish  and  aggrandixetbe 
idea  of  the  chiefbuna,  and  to 
describe  in  a  more  probable  mm- 
ner  the  numberlesa  myriads  ef 
fallen  angels  contained  in  one 
capacious  hall.     If  Milton  had 
represented  the  whole  boat  in 
their  enormous  sizes,  crowded  in 
one  room,  the  fiction  would  have 
been  more  shocking  and  more 
unnatural  than  as  it  stands  at 
present.    These  arguments  seem 
to  carry  some  weight  with  them, 
and   upon  these  we  must  rest 
Milton's  defence,  and  leave  the 
determination  to  the  reader. 

780.  — like  that  pygmtam  race 
&c.]  There  are  also  several 
noble  similes  and  allusions  in 
the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost 
And  here  I  must  observe,  that 
when  Milton  alludes  either  to 
things  or  persons,  he  never  quits 
his  simile  till  it  rises  to  some 
very  great  idea,  which  is  ofken 
foreign  to  the  occasion  that  gave 
birth  to  it.  The  resemblance 
does  not,  perhaps,  last  above  a 
line  or  two,  but  the  poet  runs  on 
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Beyond  the  Indian  mount,  or  fairy  elves, 
Whose  midnight  revels  by  a  forest  side 


the  hint  till  he  has  raised 
out  of  it  some  glorious  image  or 
sentiment,  proper  to  inflame  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  give 
it  that  suhlime  kind  of  entertain- 
ment, which  is  suitable  to  the 
nature  ofan  heroic  poem.  Those, 
who  are  acquainted  with  Homer*s 
and  Virgil's  way  of  writing, 
cannot  but  he  pleased  with  this 
kind  of  structure  in  Milton's  si- 
militudes- I  am  the  more  par- 
ticular on  this  head,  because  ig- 
norant readers,  who  have  formed 
their  taste  upon  the  quaiol  simi- 
les and  little  turns  of  wit,  which 
are  so  much  in  vogue  among 
modem  poets,  cannot  relish  these 
beauties  which  are  of  a  much 
higher  nature,  and  are  therefore 
apt  to  censure  Ifilton's  compari- 
tfoas  in  which  they  do  not  se^ 
any  surprmog  points  of  likeness. 
Monsienr  Perrault  was  a  man  of 
this  Titiatcd  relish,  and  for  that 
very  reason  has  endeavoured  to 
turn  into  ridicule  several  of  Ho- 
mei^s  sunflitudes,  which  he^  calls 
camparimmM  d  tongue  queue,  long- 
imled  eomparisoru.  1  shall  con- 
elode  this  paper  on  the  first  book 
of  Miltoo  with  the  answer,  which 
Mimsieur  Boileau  makes  to  Per- 
lanlton  this  occasion.  "  Compa- 
"  risons,'*  says  he,  "  in  odes  and 
"*  epic  poems,  are  not  introduced 
"  only  to  illustrate  and  embellish 
''  the  discourse,  but  to  arouse 
"  and  relax  the  mind  of  the  read- 
"  er,  by  frequently  disengaging 
'^  blnifrom  too  painful  anatten- 
**  tkm  to  the  principal  subject, 
"  and  by  leading  him  into  other 


''  agreeable  images.  Homer, 
"  says  he,  excelled  in  this  par- 
"  ticular,  whose  comparisons 
"  abound  with  such  images  of 
"  nature  as  are  proper  to  relieve 
'^  and  diversify  his  subjects.  He 
^^  continually  instructs  the  read- 
"  er,  and  makes  him  take  notice, 
'*  even  in  objects  which  are  every 
''  day  before  our  eyes,  of  such 
*'  circumstances  as  we  should 
**  not  otherwise  have  observed.*' 
To  this  he  adds  as  a  maxim  uni* 
versally  acknowledged,  ''  That 
"  it  is  not  necessarv  in  poetry 
'*  for  the  points  of  the  com- 
"  parison  to  correspond  with  one 
'^  another  exactly,  but  that  a 
"  general  resemblance  is  suffi- 
"  cient,  and  that  too  much  nice- 
"  ty  in  this  particular  savours 
"  of  the  rhetorician  and  epi- 
'*  grammatist.*'  In  short,  if  we 
look  into  the  conduct  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton,  as  the  great 
fable  is  the  soul  of  each  poem» 
so  to  give  .their  works  an  agree- 
able variety,  their  episodes  are 
so  many  short  fables,  and  their 
similes  so  many  short  episodes ; 
to  which  you  may  add,  if  you 
please,  that  their  metaphors  are 
so  many  short  similes.  If  the 
reader  considers  the  comparisons 
in  the  first  book  of  Milton,  of 
the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  of  the 
sleeping  leviathan,  of  the  bees 
swarming  about  their  hive,  of 
the  fairy  dance,  in  the  view 
wherein  I  have  here  placed  them, 
he  will  easily  discover  the  great 
beauties  that  are  in  each  of  those 
passages.    Addison. 
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Or  fountain  some  belated  peasant  sees, 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  over-head  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth  785 

Wheels  her  pale  course,  they  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear ; 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 

Thus  incorporeal  Spi'rits  to  smallest  forms 

ReducM  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  large. 

Though  without  number  still  amidst  the  hall 

Of  that  infernal  court.     But  far  within, 

And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  themselves. 

The  great  Seraphic  Lords  and  Cherubim 

In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat 

A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 

Frequent  and  full.     After  short  silence  then 


795 


783. 


-ues. 


Or  dreams  he  iees,'\ 
Virg.  -^n.  vi.  454. 

Aut  videt,  aut  vidisse  putat— 

785.  Sits  arbitress,']  Arbitress 
here  signifies  witness,  specta- 
tress. So  Hor.  Epod.  v.  49. 

O  rebus  roeis 
Non  infideles  arbitrte 
Nox  et  Diana. 

Heylin. 

785.  — and  nearer  to  the  earth] 
This  is  said  in  allusion  to  the 
superstitious  notion  of  witches 
and  fairies  having  great  power 
OTer  the  moon. 

Carmina  vel  ccelo  possunt  deducere 
lunam.  Virg,  Eel,  viii.  69. 

790.  Reduced  their  shapes  tiw- 
mense,  and  were  at   large,  &c.]] 


Though  numberless^  they  had  so 
contracted  their  dimensions,  as 
to  have  room  enough  to  be  jiu 
large  (French),  A  largo  (Italian), 
and  be  yet  in  the  balL  So  xt. 
626. 

Ere  long  to  iwim  at  large, 

Richardson. 

795.  In  close  recess  and  secret 
conclave  sat]  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  poet  might  allnde 
here  to  what  is  strictly  and  pro- 
perly called  the  conclave;  for  it 
is  certain  that  he  had  not  a 
much  better  opinion  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other  of  these  as- 
semblies. 

797.  Frequent  and  fulL]  So 
we  have  in  Latin  frequens  sena- 
tus,  a  full  house.    And  hq  makes 
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And  summons  read,  the  great  consdit  began. 

use  of  the  same  eiipression  in  ''  to  summons."  See  his  History 
English  prose,  "  The  assembly  of  England  in  the  reign  of  £d- 
'*  was^uZZondyreguen/ according    ward  the  Confessor. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

XtIK  consultation  begun,  Satan  debates  whether  another  battle 
ba  to  be  haiarded  for  the  recovery  of  heaven:  some  advise 
its  others  dissuade:  a  third  proposal  is  preferred,  mentioned 
b«fort>  by  S^tan»  to  search  the  truth  of  that  prophecy  or  tradition 
la  hi^avoa  concerning  another  world,  and  another  kind  of  creature, 
fK|Ual  ivt  not  much  inferior  to  themselves,  about  this  time  to  be 
or^ti^:  their  doubt  who  shaU  be  sent  on  this  difficult  search: 
ftataa  their  chief  undertakes  alone  die  voyage,  is  honoured  and 
iq^Jaud^^  The  council  thus  ended,  the  rest  betake  them  seve- 
ftl  way»»  and  to  several  employments,  as  their  inclinatioiis  lead 
tliem»  to  entertain  the  time  till  Satan  return.  He  passes  on  his 
joumey  to  hell  gates,  finds  them  shut,  and  who  sate  there  to  guard 
them,  by  whom  at  length  they  are  opened,  and  discover  to  him 
the  great  gulf  between  hell  and  heaven ;  with  what  difficulty  he 
passes  through,  directed  by  Chaos,  the  Power  of  that  place,  to  the 
sight  of  this  new  world  which  he  sought. 
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High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ornius  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  east  with  richest  hand 


1.  High  on  a  throne  kcJ]  I 
have  Before  observed  m  general, 
that  the  persons  whom  Milton 
introduces  into  his  poem,  al«vays 
discover  such  sentiments  nnd 
behaviour,  as  are  in  a  peculiar 
manner  conformable  to  their  re- 
spective characters.  Every  cir- 
cumstance in  their  speeches  and 
actions  is  with  great  justness 
and  delicacy  adapted  to  the  per- 
sons who  speak  and  act.  As  the 
poet  very  much  excels  in  this 
consistency  of  his  characters,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  consider  seve- 
ral passages  of  the  second  book 
in  this  light.  That  superior 
greatness  and  mock-majesty, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  prince 
of  the  fallen  angels,  is  admirably 
preserved  in  the  beginning  of 
this  book.  His  opening  and 
closing  the  debate;  his  taking 
on  himself  that  great  enterprise 
at  the  thought  of  which  the 
whole  infernal  assembly  trem- 
bled ;  his  encountering  the  hi- 
deous phantom,  who  guanled 
the  gates  of  hell  and  appeared 

VOL.  I. 


to  him  in  all  his  terrors,  are  in- 
stances of  that  proud  and  darings 
mind,  which  could  not  brook 
submission  even  to  omnipotence. 
The  same  boldness  and  intrepi-^ 
dity  of  behaviour  discovers  itself 
in  the  several  adventures  which 
he  meets  with  fiuring  his  passage 
through  the  regions  of  unformed 
matter,  and  particularly  in  his 
address  to  those  tremendous 
powers  who  are  described  as 
presiding  over  it.     Addison. 

2.  — the  wealth  of  Ormus  and 
of  Ind,']  That  is  diamonds,  a 
principal  part  of  the  wealth  of 
India,  where  they  are  found,  and 
of  the  island  Ormus  (in  the  Per- 
sian gulf)  which  is  the  mart  for 
them.     Pearce. 

3.  Or  where  the  gorgeous  east 
&c.]  Not  that  Ormus  and  Ind 
were  in  the  west,  hut  the  sense 
is  that  the  throne  of  Satan  out- 
shone diamonds,  or  pearl  and 
gold,  the  choicest  whereof  ore 
produced  in  the  east.  Thus, 
Faery  Queen,  b.  iii.  cant.  iv.  st. 
23. 
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Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised  5 

To  that  bad  eminence ;  and  from  despair 

Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 

Beyond  thus  high,  insatiate  to  pursue 

Vain  war  with  heaven,  and  by  success  untaught 

His  proud  imaginations  thus  displayed.  lo 

Powers  and  dominions,  deities  of  heaven, 
For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  oppress'dand  falPn, 
I  give  not  heaven  for  lost.     From  this  descent 
Celestial  virtues  rising,  will  appear  is 

More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  (all. 
And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 
Me  though  just  right,  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  heaven 
Did  first  create  your  leader,  next  ftee  choice. 
With  what  besides,  in  counsel  or  in  fight,  20 

—that  it  did  pass  Barbarko  postes  auro  spoliisqiie  5u- 

Th*  wealth  of  th*  east,  and  pomp  of  perbi. 

Persian  king..  ^^ j  ^^    ^,jj.    ^33 

This    might     be     said,      as     Dr.  W'"<^  p/'^  barbarica  variisque  Anto- 

Pearce  conceives,  in  allusion  to        ,,.    "'"*  ^^^^^ 

.1  ^  J       A    xi_  Victor  ab  aurorse  populis. 

the  custom  used   at  the  coro-  ^  ,      .     ^,    1^,^        i-     ^ 

nation  of  some  kings  in  the  east,  ^??\^  H'""  ^""^  ^''  ^^^V  ^*^*^^' 

of  showering  gold  and  precious  ^^^')  *^°P^«  ^^^^  ^°'^-     ^°^- 

stones    upon   their    heads.     So  ^^"*  ^^*  ^^• 
Shakespeare,  Ant.  and  Cleopat.        ?  'j^^°  ^'  bnrbnrico  omamonto, 

.  ••     *  "^  In  habito  regal  splender  si  vede. 

acc  iia 

11.  PowWs  and  donunions^  As 
n\  set  thee  in  a  showV  of  gold,  and     St.  Paul  calls  the  angels,  thrones 

hail  J      •    .  .     .      i-^- 

Rich  pearls  upon  thee.  ^  dominions  or  pnncipalitiei  or 

powers,  Col.  i.  lo. 
And  this  pearl  and  gold  is  called         18.  Me  though  just  right,  &c.] 

barbaric  after  the  manner  of  the  Me  is  rightly  placed  first  in  the 

Greeks  and  Romans,  who  ac-  sentence,  being  the  emphatical 

counted  all  other  nations  bar-  word   and   the   accusative  case 

barous;    as  Virgil  said,  iEn.  ii.  governed  by  the  two  verbs  which 

^^«  follow,  create  and  established. 
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liatb  been  achievM  of  merit,  yet  this  loss 
Thus  fer  at  least  recover'd,  hath  much  more 
Established  in  a  safe  unenvied  throne 
Yielded  with  fall  consent.     The  happier  state 
In  heav'n,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior ;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer's  aim 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 
Of  endless  pain  ?  where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 
From  (action ;  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  hell 
Precedence,  none,  whose  portion  is  so  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.     With  this  advantage  then 
To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord. 
More  than  can  be  in  heaven,  we  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old. 
Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 
Could  have  assured  us ;  and  by  what  best  way. 


fi5 


30 


35 


40 


21.  --Hichiev'd]  We  spell  it  as 
we  proDcmoce  it  aUhieved;  but 
MiHoQ  writes  it  achieved,  like 
the  French  achever,  from  whence 
it  is  deriTecl. 

S4.  — The  happier  ttate 

In  heaven,  which  follows  dig- 
niiy,  &c.] 
He  means  that  the  higher  in  dig- 
nity any  being  was  in  heaven, 
the  happier  his  state  was ;  and 
that  therefore  inferiors  might 
there  envy  superiors,  because 
they  were  happier  too.    Pearce. 

33.  — none,  whose  portion  &c,] 
Here  teems  to  be  some  obscurity 


and  difficulty  in  the  syntax.  Dr. 
Bentley  and  Dr.  Heylin  would 
read  and  point  the  passage  thus: 

.—for  none  lure  wiU  claim  in  hell 
Precedence,  none.  Whose  portion  i» 

8o  tmaill 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious 

mind 
He*U  coTet  more  ? 

3S.  Milton  probably  intended 
the  passage  to  be  thus  construed. 
(There  are)  none,  whose  portion 
is  so  small  of  present  pain,  that 
with  ambitious  mind  (they)  will 
covet  more.    E. 

40.  — and  hy  what  bett  ikryj 

G  2 
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Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile. 

We  now  debate ;  who  can  advise,  may  speak. 

He  ceas'd,  and  next  hi  in  Moloch,  scepter'd  king. 
Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  Spirit 
That  fought  in  heav'n,  now  fiercer  by  despair : 
His  trust  was  with  th'  Eternal  to  be  deeni'd 
Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less 
Car'd  not  to  be  at  all ;  with  that  care  lost 


45 


Smoother  and  more  emphatical 
tbufl. 


Beotley. 

43.  --next  Jum  MoIocIl]  The 
part  of  Moloch  is  likewise  in  all 
its  circumstancet  full  of  that  fire 
and  fury  which  distinguish  this 
Spirit  from  the  rest  of  the  fellcn 
Angels.  He  is  described  in  the 
first  book,  as  besmeared  with 
the  blood  of  human  sacrifices, 
and  delighted  with  the  tears  of 
parents  and  the  cries  of  children. 
In  the  second  book  he  is  marked 
out  as  the  fiercest  spirit  that 
fought  in  heaven :  and  if  we 
consider  the  figure  he  makes  in 
the  sixth  book,  where  the  battle 
of  angels  is  described,  we  find  it 
every  way  answerable  to  the 
same  furious  enraged  character. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe, 
that  Milton  has  represented  this 
violent  impetuous  spirit,  who  is 
hurried  on  by  such  precipitate 
passions,  as  the^r^^  that  rises  in 
that  assembly,  to  give  his  opi- 
nion upon  their  present  posture 
of  affairs.  Accordingly  he  de- 
clares himself  abruptly  for  war, 
and  appears  incensed  at  his  com- 
pai|ions,  for  losing  so  much  time 
as  even  to  deliberate  upon   it. 


All  his  sentiments  are  raah,  au- 
dacious, and  desperate.  Such  is 
that  of  arming  themselves  with 
their  tortures,  and  turning  their 
punishments  upon  him  who  in- 
flicted them.  His  preferring  an- 
nihilntion  to  shame  or  misery  is 
also  highly  suitable  to  his  cha- 
racter ',  as  the  comfort  he  draws 
from  their  disturbing  the  peace 
of  heaven,  that  if  it  be  not  vic- 
tory it  is  revenge,  is  a  sentiment 
truly  diabolical,  and  becomings 
the  bitterness  of  this  implacable 
Spirit.     Addison. 

43.  — 8cq)ter*d  king,]  As  Ho- 
mer sayc,  XKnTX$vx,f  /3«riXitK. 
Iliad,  i.  279. 

47.  — and  rather  than  be  less 
Car'd  not  to  be  at  all-y'] 
Dr.  Bentley  reads  He  rather  than 
&c.  because  at  present  the  con- 
struction isand  his  trust oor^  not 
&c.  But  such  small  faults  are  not 
only  to  be  pardoned  but  over- 
looked in  great  geniuses.  Fahius 
viii.  3.  says  of  Cicero,  In  vitium 
saepe  incidit  securus  tarn  parvae 
observationis :  and  in  x.  1. 
Neque  id  statim  legenti  persua- 
sum  sit  omnia,  quae  magni  aucto- 
res  dixerint,  esse  perfecta;  nam 
et  labuntur  aliquando,  et  oneri 
cedunt  &c.     Pearce. 
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Went  all  his  fear :  of  God,  or  hell,  or  worse 

He  recked  not,  and  these  words  thereafter  spake.       50 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war :  of  wiles. 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not :  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 
For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest. 
Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait  55 

The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 
Heav'n^s  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling  place 
Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame, 
The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 
By  our  delay  ?  no,  let  us  rather  choose,  60 

Arm^d  with  hell  flames  and  fury,  all  at  once 
O^er  heavVs  high  towers  to  force  resistless  way. 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Against  the  torturer ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 
Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear  05 

Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 
Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  angels,  and  his  throne  itself 
Mix'd  with  Tartarean  sulphur,  and  strange  fire, 


50.  Hereck'dnott]  He  made  no 
account  of.  To  reck  is  much 
tlietame  as  to  reckon.  And  spake 
thermfier,  that  is  accordingly,  as 
one  w|io  made  no  account  of  God 
or  hell  or  any  thing. 

50,  See  note  on  Comus,  404.  E. 

56.  — iii  lingering  here]  Dr. 
Beolley  reads  stay  Ung*ring  here, 
because  we  have  before  stand  in 
arms:  but  stand  does  not  always 
Bignifj  the  posture ;  see  an  io- 
atance  of  this  in  John  i.  26.  To 


stand  in  arms  is  no  more  than 
to  he  in  arms.  So  in  xi.  1.  it  is 
said  of  Adam  and  £ve^  that  they 
stood  repentant^  that  is,  were  re- 
pentant i  for  a  little  before  it  is 
said  that  they  pro«<ra<e/e^  Thai 
sit  is  right  here,  may  appear  from 
ver.  104,  420,  475.     Psarce. 

Sit  lingering  to  answer  sit  con- 
triving  before.  While  they  sit 
contriving,  shaU  the  rest  sit  lin- 
gering ? 

69.  Mix'd  with  Tartareas^ml' 

G  3  ^^ 
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His  own  invented  torments.     But  perhaps  70 

The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep  to  scale 

With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe. 

Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 

Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still, 

That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend  75 

Up  to  our  native  seat :  descent  and  fall 

To  us  is  adverse.     Who  but  felt  of  late. 

When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 

Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep. 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight  go 

We  sunk  thus  low  ?  Th*  ascent  is  easy  then ; 

Th^  event  is  feared  ;  should  we  again  provoke 

Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath  may  find 

To  our  destruction ;  if  there  be  in  hell 

Fear  to  be  worse  destroy^  :  what  can  be  worse         as 

Than  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  from  bliss,  condemned 

In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe ; 

Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 

Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end 

The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge  90 


phur,]  Mixed  signifies ///ai  wUh; 
it  is  an  imitation  of  what  Virgil 
says  in  Mn.  ii.  487. 

At  domus  interior  gemitu  miseroque 

tumuitu 
Mucetur, 

Pcarce. 


73.  — if  the  sleepy  drench, 
%LC,]  That  is,  a  soaking  not  a 
draught.    As  in  Sonn.  xxi.  5. 

To  day  deep  thoughts  resolve  with 

me  to  drench 
In  mirth. 


And  in  Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  7. 

— when  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie  as  in   a 
death. 

T,  fFarton, 

89.  Must  exercise  us]  He  uses 
the  word  like  the  Latin  exerceo, 
which  signifies  to  Tex  and  trou- 
ble as  well  as  to  practise  and 
employ :  as  in  Virg.  Geore.  iv. 
453.  ^ 

Non  te  nullius  exerccnt  numinis  irje. 

90.  The  vassals  of  his  anger/] 
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Inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance  ?    More  destroyed  than  thus 
We  should  be  quite  abolish'd  and  expire. 
What  fear  we  then  ?  what  doubt  we  to  incense 
His  utmost  ire  ?  which  to  the  highth  enraged, 
Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential,  happier  far 

* 

Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being : 
Or  if  our  substance  be  indeed  divine. 
And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst 
On  this  side  nothing ;  and  by  proof  we  feel 
Our  pow^r  sufficient  to  disturb  his  heaven. 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm. 
Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne : 


95 


100 


The  devilfl  are  the  vassals  of  the 
Aim  igfaty,  thence  Mammon  says, 
ii.  S52.  Our  state  of  splendid  vcU" 
talage.  And  the  vassals  of  anger 
is  an  expression  confirmed  oy 
Spenser  in  his  Tears  of  the  Muses, 

Ah,  wretched  world,  and  all  that  are 

tberrioy 
The   MMoIr  of  God*8    wrath,  and 

■laves  of  SID. 

But  jet  when  I  remember  St. 
Paul's  wordSf  Rom.  ix.  22.  The 
vessels  of  wrath  Jilted  to  destruc- 
Horn,  Xmtnn  fy9s,  I  suspect  that 
Milton  here,  as  perpetually,  kept 
dooe  to  the  Scripture  style,  and 
leave  it  to  the  reader's  choice, 
vassals  or  vessels.    Bentley. 

91.  Inexorably,']  In  the  first 
editions  it  is  inexorably,  in  others 
mesorable :  and  it  may  be  either, 
ibe  scourge  inexorable  or  inexo- 
rably calls. 

92.  CaUs  us  to  penance  P]  To 
punishment.    Our  poet  here  sup- 


poses the  sufferings  of  the 
damned  spirits  not  to  be  always 
alike  intense,  but  that  they  have 
some  intermissions.     Hume. 

Compare,  below,  the  passage 
from  V.  596  to  v.  60S. 

Thither  bj  harpy-footed  furies  hafd 
At  certain  tevolutions  all  the  damn'd 
Are  brought ;  and  feel  by  turns  the 

bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  Ac. 

E. 

97'  — happier  far 

Than  miserable  to  have  eternal 
being :] 
That  it  is  better  not  to  be  than 
to  be  eternally  miserable,  our 
Saviour  himself  hath  determined^ 
Matt.  XX  vi.  24.  Mark  xiv.  21. 

100.  — we  are  at  worst"]  We 
are  in  the  worst  condition  we 
can  be. 

104.  ^his  fatal  throne:]  That 
is  upheld  byfaie,  as  he  elsewhere 
expresses  it,  i.  135.  w 
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Which  if  not  victory  is  yet  revenge,  105 

He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounced 
Desp'rate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  less  than  Grods.     On  lli'  other  side  up  rose 
Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane ; 
A  fairer  f)erson  lost  not  heaven  ;  he  seem'd  no 

For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow  ;  though  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 


108.  To  less  than  Gods]  He 
gave  it  To  less  than  God,  For 
it  was  dangerous  to  the  angels. 
Bentley. 

This  emendation  appears  very 
probable  at  first  view :  but  the 
ungels  though  ofien  called  gods, 
yet  sopietimes  are  only  com- 
pared or  said  to  be  like  the  gods, 
as  in  i.  570. 

Their  visages  and  stature  ai  of  gods : 

and  of  the  two  chief,  Michuel 
and  Satan,  it  is  said  vi.  301,  that 

.^iketi  gods  they  secrtCd : 

and  of  two  others  we  read,  vi. 
366. 

Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  less 

than  gods 
Disdain'd : 

and  in  another  place  a  manifest 
distinction  is  made  between  gods 
and  angels  who  are  called  demi- 
gods, ix.  937. 

But  to  be  gods,  or  angels  den)i-gods : 

and  therefore  the  present  reading 
To  less  than  Gods  may  be  jus- 
tified. 

1 09.  Behal,  in  act  more  grace- 
ful and  humane;]  Belial  \8  de- 
sccybed  in  the  first  book  as  the 
idoiof  the  lewd  and  luxurious. 


He  is  in  the  second  book,  pur- 
suant to   that  descriptioD,  cha- 
racterized as  timorous  and  sloth- 
ful ',    and  if  we  look  into  the 
sixth  book,  we  find   him  cele- 
brated in  the  battle  of  angels  for 
nothing  but  that  scoffing  speech 
which  he  makes  to  Satan,  on 
their  supposed   advantage  over 
the  enemy.     As  his  appearance 
is  uniform   and  of  a   piece  in 
these  three  several  views,  we  find 
his  sentiments  in  the  infernal  as- 
sembly every  way  conformable 
to  his  character.     Such  are  his 
apprehensions  of  a  second  bat- 
tle, his  horrors  of  annihilation, 
his  preferring    to  be   miserable 
rather  than  not  to  be.     I   need 
not  observe,  that  the  contrast  of 
thought  in  this  speech,  and  that 
which  precedes,  gives  an  agree- 
able variety  to  the  debate.    Ad- 
dison. 

The  fine  contrast,  which  Mr. 
Addisnn  observes  there  is  be- 
twixt the  characters  of  Moloch 
and  Belial,  might  probably  be 
first  suggested  to  our  poet  by  a 
contrast  of  the  same  kind  be- 
twixt Argantes  and  Aletes  in  the 
second  Canto  of  Tasso's  Jerusa- 
lem .     Thyer, 

113.  Dropt  manna]  The  same 
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The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 

Maturest  counsels ;  for  his  thoughts  were  low ;        us 

To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 

Timorous  and  slothful ;  yet  he  pleas'd  the  ear, 

And  with  ptersuasive  accent  thus  began. 

I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  Peers, 
As  not  behind  in  hate ;  if  what  was  urg'd  ixo 

Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success : 
When  he  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arms, 
In  what  he  counsels  and  in  what  excels  '    us 

Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  afler  some  dire  revenge. 
First,  what  revenge  ?  the  tow'rs  of  heav'n  are  fill'd 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access  iso 

Impr^nable ;  oft  on  the  bord'ring  deep 
Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  6bscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  nigbt. 
Scorning  surprise.     Or  could  we  break  our  way 
By  f<Hce,  and  at  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise  135 

expre»ion,   hut  applied   differ-         124.  — in  fact  of  arms,']    Dr. 

entlv  in  Sfaakeipeare,  Merchant     Heylin  says  it  is  Trom  the  Itatisn 

or  Venice,  act  v,  Fatto  iTanM  a  ItaUle ;    or  elae 

Fair  ladiei,  jou  drop  mama  in  ibe     we    should    read    here  /eali   of 

arms,  as  in  ver.  5S7. 

~~wUb  fiatt  ofaniu 
From  either  end  of  htiv'n  tha  walkin 
^OTK  appear  ,^^ 

7m  better  reaioti.j 
Word  for  word,  from  the  known     Or  possibly  the   author   might 
profinaion   of   the   ancient   So-     have  given  it  iaJacU  of  arm*, 
pbiiu,  T«  *.y«i  T»r  »Tr»  «{«rti     inch  errors  of  the  press.  M><S 
wmt.    Bendey.  very  common  and  easy.    '  " 
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With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 

Heav^n^s  purest  light,  yet  our  great  enemy 

All  incorruptible  would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted,  and  th^  ethereal  mould 

Incapable  of  stain  would  soon  expel  140 

Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire 

Victorious.    Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 

Is  flat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 

Th^  almighty  victor  to  spend  all  his  rage. 

And  that  must  end  us,  that  must  be  our  cure,  U5 

To  be  no  more ;  sad  cure ;  for  who  would  lose. 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being. 

Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity. 

To  perish  rather,  swallowM  up  and  lost 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night,  150 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ?  and  who  knows. 

Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  foe 

Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?  how  he  can 

Is  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will  is  sure. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire,  155 

Behke  through  impotence,  or  unaware. 


138.  — would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted,] 
It  is  a  reply  to  that  part  of  Mo- 
loch's speech,  where  he  had 
threatened  to  mix  the  throne 
itself  of  God  with  infernal  sul- 
phur and  strange  fire. 

151.  Devoid  of  sense  and  mo- 
tion?'] Dr.  Bentlej  reads  De- 
wrid  of  sense  and  action  :  but  mo- 
tion includes  action,  Mr.  War- 
burton  and  Mr.  Upton  in  his  Cri- 
tical Observations  upon  Shake- 
speare, read  Devoid  of  sense  and 
noHon :  but  the  common  reading 


seems  better  5  they  should  be 
deprived  not  only  of  all  sense  hut 
of  all  motion,  not  only  of  all  the 
intellectual  but  of  all  vital  func- 
tions. 

156.  — impotence,']  It  is  here 
meant  for  the  opposite  to  wis- 
dom, and  is  used  frequently  by 
the  Latin  authors  to  signify  a 
weakness  of  mind,  an  unstea- 
diness in  the  government  of  our 
passions,  or  the  conduct  of  our 
designs.  In  this  sense  Cicero  in 
Epist.  ad  Fam.  ix.  g.  says  Vic- 
toria ferociores  impotentioresque 
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To  give  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 

Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 

To  punish  endless  ?  Wherefore  cease  we  then  ? 

Say  they  who  counsel  war,  we  are  decreed,  160 

ReservM,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe ; 

Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more. 

What  can  we  suffer  worse  ?  Is  this  then  worst, 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms  ? 

What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck        165 

With  heav^n^s  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 

The  deep  to  shelter  us  ?  this  hell  then  seem'd 

A  refuge  from  those  wounds :  or  when  we  lay 

Chained  on  the  burning  lake  ?  that  sure  was  worse. 

What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  fires,       170 

AwakM  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage. 

And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  ?  or  from  above 

Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 

His  red  right  band  to  plague  us  ?  what  if  all 

reddidit.    And  in  Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  33.  For   Tophet  u  ordained  of 

28.^  we  read  ImpoienHa  dictoram  old,  the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and 

et  factonun:    hence  we   often  much   woodt  the  breath    of  the 

meet  with  vmpotens  animi,  irse.  Lord,  Wee  a  stream  of  brimstone, 

doloris  4^.  and  Horace  in  Od.  i.  doth  kindle  it. 

zzxyli.l0.hasQuidlibetim/)0<eyu  17 4i.  His  red  right  hand]     So 

qperare.    Pearce.  Horace  says  of  Jupiter  ruhente 

159*  Wherefore  cease  tve  then  f  dextera.    But  being  spoken  of 

Arc]     Belial  is  here  proposing  Vengeance,  it  must  be  her  right 

what  is  urged  by  those  who  coun^  hand,  as  in  the  next  line  her  stores. 

eel  war;  Sod  then  replies  to  it,  Bentley. 

Is  Me  then  worst,  &c.  and  shews  There  is  something  plausible 

that  they  bad  been  in  a  worse  and  ingenious  in  this  observa- 

condition    165—169.   that    sure  tion :  but  by  his  seems  to  have 

moj  worse;   and   might   be  so  been  meant  Godts,  who  is  men- 

again   170-— 186*  this  would  he  tioned  so  often  in  the  course  of 


the  debate,  that  he  might  very 
170.  What  \f  the  breath  that    well  be  understood  without  being 
kindkd  those  grim  fires,]  Is.  xxx.     named  ;  and  by  her  stores  in  the 
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Her  stores  were  openM,  and  this  firmament  175 

Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire, 

Impendent  horrors,  threatening  hideous  fall 

One  day  upon  our  heads  ;  while  we  perhaps 

Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war, 

Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest  shall  be  hurl'd  18O 

Each  on  his  rock  transfixed,  the  sport  and  prey 

Of  wracking  whirlwinds,  or  for  ever  sunk 

Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains; 

There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 

Unrespited,  unpitied,  unrepriev^d,  135 

Ages  of  ho{>eless  end  ?  this  would  be  worse. 

War  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 

My  voice  dissuades ;  for  what  can  force  or  guile 

With  him,  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye 

Views  all  things  at  one  view  ?  he  from  heaven's  highth 


next  line,  I  suppose,  are  meant 
Hell*8,  as  mention  is  made  after- 
wards of  her  cataracts  of  fire, 

180.  Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest 
shall  be  hurVd 

Each  on  his  rock  transfix  d,] 
Borrowed  of  Virgil  in  his  de- 
scription  of   the   fate    of  Ajax 
Oileus,  ^n.  i.  44,  45. 

Ilium   expirantem  transfizo  pectore 

flammas 
Turbine  corripuit^  scopuloque  infixit 

acuto. 

Hume. 

181.  — //le  sport  and  prey 
Of  wracking  whirlwinds,] 

Virg.  ^n.  vi.  75. 

— rapidis  ludibria  ventis. 

185.  Unrespited,  unpitied,  un^ 
reprieved,']  This  way  of  intro- 
ducing several  adjectives  begin- 
ning with  the  same  letter  with- 


out any  conjunction  is  rery  fre- 
quent with  the  Greek  tragedians, 
whom  our  author  I  fancy  imi- 
tated. What  strength  and  beauty 
it  adds  needs  not  to  be  mentioned. 
Thyer. 

185.     In    the    same  manner 
Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet. 

Unhouserd,  unanointed^  unaoneal'd. 

And  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b. 
vii.  c.  vii.  St.  46. 

Unbodied,  unsouPd,  unheard,  unaeen. 
And  Milton  again,  P.  L.  iii.  231. 

Comes  unprevented,  UDimplor*dj  un* 

sought. 

£. 

190.  — he  from  heavens  highth 

All  these  our  motions  vain  sees 

and  derides  ,*] 

Alluding  to  Ps.  ii.   4.    He  that 

sittelh  in  the  heavens  ^hall  laugh. 
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All  these  our  motions  vain  sees  and  derides  ;  191 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might 

Than  wise  to  frustrate  ail  our  plots  and  wiles. 

Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  heaven 

Thus  trampled,  thus  expellM  to  suffer  here  195 

Chains  and  these  torments  ?  better  these  than  worse 

By  my  advice ;  since  fate  inevitable 

Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 

The  victor's  will.     To  suffer,  as  to  do. 

Our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  unjust  soo 

That  so  ordains :  this  was  at  first  resolv'd. 

If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  foe 

Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  fall. 

I  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 

And  vent'rous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear       205 

What  yet  they  know  must  follow,  to  endure 

Exile,  or  ignominy%  or  bonds,  or  pain. 

The  sentence  of  their  conqueror :  this  is  now 

Our  doom  ;  which  if  we  can  sustain  and  bear, 

Our  s&preme  foe  in  time  may  much  remit  210 

His  anger,  and  perhaps  thus  far  removed 

Not  mind  us  not  offending,  satisfied 

With  what  is  punish'd  ;  whence  these  raging  fires 

Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 

Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome  215 


#ike  Lord  shall  have  them  in  de- 
Hnom.  Nor  let  it  pass  unob- 
served, that  this  is  constantly 
MiltOD's  way,  and  the  true  way 
ai  spelling  highth,  antl  not  as 
commonly  height h,  where  what 
the  e  has  to  do  or  how  it  comes 
ia  it  is  not  easy  to  apprehend. 


199.  To  suffer,  as  to  do,]  Et 
facere,  et  pati.  So  Sceeyola 
boasted  that  he  was  a  Roman, 
and  knew  as  well  how  to  suffer 
as  to  act.  £t  facere  et  pati  for- 
tia  Romanum  est.  Lit.  ii.  12. 
So  in  Horace,  Od.  iii.  xxiy.  43* 
Quid  vis  et  facere  et  pati. 
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Their  noxious  vapour,  or  inurM  not  feel. 

Or  changM  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conformM 

In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 

Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain  ; 

This  horror  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light. 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 

Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what  chang"^ 

Worth  waiting,  since  our  present  lot  appears 

For  happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worst. 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe. 

Thus  Belial  with  words  clothM  in  reason's  garb 
Counseled  ignoble  ease,  and  peaceful  sloth. 
Not  peace :  and  after  him  thus  Mammon  spake. 

Either  to  disenthrone  the  King  of  heaven 


220.  This  horror  toiU  grow 
mild,  thii  darkness  light,]  it  is 
quite  too  much,  as  Dr.  Bentley 
says,  that  the  darkness  should 
turn  into  light :  but  light,  I  con- 
ceive, is  an  adjective  here  as 
well  as  mild;  and  the  meaning 
is.  This  darkness  will  in  time 
become  easy,  as  this  horror  will 
grow  mild;  or,  as  Mr.  Thyer 
thinks,  it  is  an  adjective  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  wlien  we  say 
It  is  a  Ught  night.  It  is  not  well 
expressed,  and  the  worse  as  it 
rimes  with  the  following  line. 

227.  CounseWd  ignoble  ease,'] 
Virgil.  Studiist^no6i/tJO^.  Georg. 
iv.  564. 

228.  Mammon  spake,]  Mam- 
mon s  character  is  so  fully  drawn 
in  the  first  book,  that  the  poet 
adds  nothing  to  it  in  the  second. 
We  were  before  told,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  taught  man- 
kind to  ransack  the  earth  for 


gold  and  silver,  and  that  be  wai 
the  architect  of  Pandemoiiiuin« 
or  the  infernal  palace,  where  the 
evil  spirits  were  to  meet  in  coun- 
cil. His  speech  in  this  book  is 
every  way  suitable  to  so  de- 
praved a  character.  How  pro- 
per is  that  reflection,  of  their 
being  unable  to  taste  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven  were  they  ac- 
tually there,  in  the  mouth  of 
one,  who  while  he  was  in  heaven, 
is  said  to  have  had  his  mind 
dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps 
and  glories  of  the  place,  and  to 
have  been  more  intent  on  the 
riches  of  the  pavement,  than  on 
the  beatific  vision !  I  shall  also 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  how 
agreeable  the  following  senti- 
ments are  to  the  same  character. 

—This  deep  world 
Of  darkness  do  we  dread  ?  How  oft 
amidst,  jr. 

Addison, 
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We  war,  If  war  be  best,  or  to  regain  2S0 

Our  own  right  lost :  him  to  unthrone  we  then 

May  hope,  when  everlasting  Fate  shall  yield 

To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife: 

The  former  vain  to  hope  argues  as  vain 

The  latter :  for  what  place  can  be  for  us  2S5 

Within  heav^n^s  bound,  unless  heaven's  Lord  supreme 

We  overpower  ?  Suppose  he  should  relent, 

And  publish  grace  to  all,  on  promise  made 

Of  new  subjection ;  with  what  eyes  could  we 

Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  and  receive  240 

Strict  laws  imposM,  to  celebrate  his  throne 

With  warbled  hymns,  and  to  his  Grodhead  sing 

Forc'd  Halleluiah^s ;  while  he  lordly  sits 

Our  envied  sovran,  and  his  altar  breathes 

Ambrosial  odours  and  ambrosial  flowers,  S45 

Our  servile  offerings  ?  This  must  be  our  task 

253.  — and  Chaos  Judge  the  and    asks    how  an    altar    can 

sirife:]    Between  the  Kin^  of  breathe  /lowers,  especially  when 

hemTen  and  us,  not  between  Fate  flowers  are^  as  here,  distinguished 

and  Chance,  as  Dr.  Bentley  sup-  from  odours  ?  But  when  the  altar 

poses.    Pearce.  is  said  to  breathe,  the  meaning 

234.  The  former  vain  to  hopel  is  that  it  smells  of,  it  throws  out 

Thai  is  to  unthrone  the  King  of  the  smell  qf,  or  (as  Milton  ex- 

heaFen^  argues  as  vain  the  latter^  presses  it,  iv.  265.)  it  breathes  out 

that  .18  to  regain  our  own  lost  the  smell  of  &c.    In  this  sense 

right.  of  the  word  breathe,  an   altar 

S48.    With    warbled    hymns,'\  may  be  said  to  breathe  Jlorvers, 

*^  Wmrbled  song,**  Comus,  854.  and  odouri  too  as  a  distinct  thing; 

**  Warbled  string,**  Arcades,  87.  for  by  odours  here  Milton  means 

Z*.  WarUm,  the  smells  of  gums  and  sweet 

£44).  — and  his  altar  breather  spicy  shrubs,  see  viii.  517.     Not 

Awsbrosial  odours  and  ambrosial  unlike  is  what  we  read  in  Fair- 

Jlowers,]  fax's  Tasso,  cant,  xviii.  517. 
l^r.  Bentley  would  read yVom  for 

mdf  Flowers  and  odours  sweetly  smeir<K 

Ambrosial    odours  from    ambrosi**!  Pearce, 

flowers. 
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In  heav'n,  this  our  delight ;  how  wearisome 

Eternity  so  spent  in  worship  paid 

To  whom  we  hate  !   Let  us  not  then  pui^sue 

By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtained  250 

Unacceptable,  though  in  heav'n,  our  state 

Of  splendid  vassalage  ;  but  rather  seek 

Our  own  good  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  own 

Live  to  ourselves,  though  in  this  vast  recess, 

Free,  and  to  none  accountable,  preferring  255 

Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 

Of  servile  pomp.     Our  greatness  will  appear 

Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  things  of  sma)!. 

Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse 

We  can  create,  and  in  what  place  so  e'er  260 

Thrive  under  ev'il,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain 

Through  labour  and  indurance.     This  deep  world 

Of  darkness  do  we  dread !  How  oft  amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  heaven's  all-ruling  Sire 

Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscur'd,  «65 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 

Covers  his  throne  ;  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar 

Mustering  their  rage,  and  heaven  resembles  hell  ? 

As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 

Imitate  when  we  please  ?  This  desert  soil  270 

254.  Live  to  ourselves,]    Hot.     Imitated  from  Psalm  xviii.  11, 

Epist.  i.  xviii.  107*  13.  He  made  darkness  his  secret 

-T.     -w    •  place;    his  pavilion  round  ahovi 

— Ut  mihi  vivam  \  .  .  ^,         ,  .     , .  , 

Quod  superest  aevi.  ''*'"  ^^^  ««''^  waters,  and  thick 

clouds   of  the  skies, — The  Lord 
and  Persius,  Sat.  iv.  5^.  also  thundered  in  (he  heavens,  and 

Tecum  habitn.  ^^«  Highest  gave  his  voice,  hail- 

stones and  coals  of  fire.    And  from 
26s.  — i/otr  oft  amidst  Ps.  xcvii.  2.  Clouds  and  darkness 

Thick  clouds  and  dark  &c.]  are  round  about  him,  &c. 
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Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold  ; 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence  ;  and  what  can  heav'n  show  more  ? 
Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements,  these  piercing  fires 
As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  changM 
Into  their  temper ;  which  must  needs  remove 
The  sensible  of  pain.     All  things  invite 
To  peaceful  counsels,  and  the  settled  state 
Of  order,  how  in  safety  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 


275 


280 


274.  Our  torments  alto  may  in 
length  of  time 

Become  our  elements,  &c.] 
Enforcing  the  same  argument 
^hat  Belial  had  urged  before,  ver. 
^17;  And  indeed  Mammon's  whole 
speech  is  to  the  same  purpose  as 
Belial's;  the  argument  is  im- 
proved and  carried  farther,  only 
Mritb  such  difference  as  is  suitable 
to  their  different  characters* 

278.  The  sensible  of  pa'm.^ 
The  sense  of  pain.  T*  sensibile, 
the  adjective  used  for  a  substan- 
tive.    Hume, 

979*  To  peaceful  counsels,'] 
There  are  some  things  wonder- 
fully fine  in  these  s|Yeeches  of  the 
infernal  8pirit9,  and  in  the  differ- 
ent arguments  so  suited  to  their 
dillerent  characters:  but  they 
have  wandered  from  the  point  in 
debate,  as  is  too  common  in 
other  assemblies.  Satan  had  de- 
clared in  i.  660. 

—Peace  is  despaired. 
For  who  can  think  tobmiMion  ?  War 

then,  war. 
Open  or  uDderitood,  muit  be  rcsolT*d. 

Which  was  approved  and  con- 
VOL.  I. 


firmed  by  the  whole  host  of 
angels.  And  accordingly  at  the 
opening  of  the  council  he  pro- 
poses for  the  subject  of  their 
consideration,  which  way  they 
would  make  choice  of,  ii.  41. 

Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile. 
We  now  debate: 

Moloch  speaks  to  the  purpose, 
and  declares  for  open  war, 
ver.  51. 

My  tentence  is  for  open  war:   of 

wiles 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not,  ^e. 

But  Belial  argues  alike  against 
war  open  or  concealed,  ver.  187. 

War  therefore,  open  or  eonceal'd, 

alike 
My  voice  dissuades;   for  what  can 

force  or  guile  ^rc. 

Mammon  carries  on  the  same 
arguments,  and  is  for  dismissing 
quite  all  thoughts  of  war.  So 
that  the  question  is  changed  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  whether 
through  the  inattention  or  inten- 
tion of  the  author  it  is  not  easy 
to  say. 

281.  — with  regard 

Of  what  me  are  and  where,] 

H 
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Of  what  we  are  and  where,  dismissing  quite 
All  thoughts  of  war :  ye  have  what  I  advise. 

He  scarce  had  finished,  when  such  murmur  fill'd 
Th^  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain  285 

The  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Had  roused  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Sea-faring  men  o'er-watch^d,  whose  bark  by  chance 
Or  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
After  the  tempest :  Such  applause  was  heard  290 

As  Mammon  ended,  and  his  sentence  pleased. 
Advising  peace :  for  such  another  field 


It  is  thus  in  the  first  edition  :  in 
the  second  edition  it  is,  wUh  re^ 
gard  of  what  tee  are  and  were : 
and  it  is  varied  sometimes  the 
one  and  sometimes  the  other  in 
the  subsequent  editions.  If  we 
read  with  regard  qf  what  we  are 
and  were,  the  sense  is,  with  re- 
gard to  our  present  and  our 
past  condition ;  if  we  read  nfiih 
regard  of  what  we  are  and  where, 
the  sense  is,  with  regard  to  our 
present  condition  and  the  place 
where  we  are ;  which  latter 
seems  much  better. 

285.  — a«  when  hollow  rocks 
retain  &c.]  Virgil  compares  the 
assent  given  by  the  assembly  of 
the  gods  to  Juno's  speech,  ^n. 
X.  g6,  to  the  rising  wind,  which 
our  author  assimilates  to  its  de- 
creasing murmurs, 

cunctique  ftcmebant 
Coelicolae  assensu  vario :  eeu  flamina 

prima. 
Cum    deprensa   fremunt    sylvis,  et 

caeca  volutant 
Murmura,  venturos  nautis  proden- 
tia  ventos. 

Hume, 

The  conduct  of  both  poets  is 


equally  just  and  proper.  The 
intent  of  Juno's  speech  waa  to 
rouse  and  inflame  the  assembly 
of  the  gods,  and  the  effect  of  it 
is  therefore  properly  compared 
by  Virgil  to  the  rising  wind  : 
but  the  design  of  Mammon's 
speech  is  to  quiet  and  compose 
the  infernal  assembly,  and  the 
effect  of  this  therefore  is  as  pro- 
perly compared  by  Milton  to  the 
wind  falling  after  a  tempest. 
Claudian  has  a  simile  of  the 
same  kind  in  his  description  of 
the  infernal  council.  In  Ru6- 
num,  i.  70. 

ecu  murmurat  alti 
Impacata  quies  pelagi,  cum  flanine 

fracto 
Durat  adhuc  saevitque  tumor,  do- 

biumque  per  sstum 
Lassa    recedentis    fluitant    vestigia 

venti. 

And  in  other  particulars  our  au- 
thor seems  to  have  drawn  his 
council  of  devils  with  an  eye  to 
Claudian's  council  of  furies;  and 
the  reader  may  compare  Alecto's 
speech  with  Moloch's,  and  Me- 
gsra*s  with  Belial's  or  rather 
with  Beelzebub's. 
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They  dreaded  worse  than  hell :  so  much  the  fear 

Of  thunder  and  the  sword  of  Michael 

Wrought  still  within  them  ;  and  no  less  desire  295 

To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise 

By  policy,  and  long  proems  of  time, 

In  emulation  opposite  to  heaven. 

Which  when  Beelzebub  perceivM,  than  whom, 

Satan  except,  none  higher  sat,  with  grave  300 

Asptet  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seemM 

A  pilPar  of  state ;  deep  on  his  front  engraven 

Deliberation  sat  and  public  care ; 

And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone. 

Majestic  though  in  ruin  :  sage  he  stood  3or> 

With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 

The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies ;  his  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 

Or  summer's  noon-tide  air,  while  thus  he  spake. 


294.  — #^  sword  of  MichaSl] 
The  words  Michael,  Raphael,  &e. 
are  sometimes  pronouDced  as  of 
two  syllables,  and  sometimes 
they  are  made  to  consist  of  three. 
When  they  are  to  be  pronounced 
as  of  three  syllables,  we  shall 
diftiognish'them  in  printing  thus, 
MiehaSl,  Raphail. 

503.  A  pillar  of  state  i']  Pillar 
it  to  be  pronounced  contractedly 
as  of  one  syllable,  or  two  short 
ones;  and  again  in  book  xii. 
£08,  SOS.  The  metaphor  is  plain 
and  easy  enoueh  to  be  under- 
stood; and  thus  James,  and 
Peter,  and  John  are  called  pillars 
in  GaL  ii.  9.  And  so  Shakespeare, 
8  Hen.  VI.  act  i. 


Brave  peeit  of  EngUnd,  piUmn  ff 
the  state, 

8O6.  WUh  Atlaniean  shoulders] 
A  metaphor  to  express  his  vast 
capacity.  Atlas  was  so  great  an 
astronomer,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  borne  heaven  on  his  shoul- 
ders. The  whole  picture  from 
ver.  299*  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph is  admirable !    Richardson. 

309.  Or  summer^s  noon-tide  air,] 
Noon-tide  is  the  same  as  noon- 
time, when  in  hot  countries  there 
IS  hardly  a  breath  of  wind  stir- 
ring, and  men  and  beasts,  by  rea- 
son of  the  intense  heat,  retire  to 
shade  and  rest  This  is  the  cus- 
tom of  Italy  particularly,  where 
our  author  lived  some  time. 
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Thrones  and  Imperial  Powers,  Oifspring  of  Heaven, 
Ethereal  Virtues  ;  or  these  titles  now  31 1 

Must  we  renounce,  and  changing  style  be  called 
Princes  of  Hell  ?  for  so  the  popular  vote 
Inclines,  here  to  continue%  and  build  up  here 
A  growing  empire ;  doubtless  ;  while  we  dream,       sis 
And  know  not  that  the  King  of  heaven  hath  doomM 
This  place  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat 
Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  live  exempt 


309.  Thomson's  Seasons, 
Summer,  630. 

While  nature  lies  around  deef^Iulfd 
in  nooD. 

E. 

309.  — while  thus  he  spake."] 
Beelzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the 
second  in  dignity  that  fell,  and 
is,  in  the  first  book,  the  second 
that  awakens  out  of  the  trance, 
and  confers  with  Satan  upon  the 
situation  of  their  affairs,  main- 
tains his  rank  in  the  book  now 
before  us.  There  is  a  wonderful 
majesty  described  in  his  rising 
up  to  speak.  He  acts  as  a  kind 
of  moderator  between  the  two 
opposite  parties,  and  proposes  a 
third  undertaking,  which  the 
whole  assembly  gives  into.  The 
motion  he  makes  of  detaching 
one  of  their  body  in  search  of  a 
new  world  is  grounded  upon  a 
project  devised  by  Satan,  and 
cursorily  proposed  by  him  in  the 
following  lines  of  the  first  book. 

Space  may  produce  new  worldi,  ijce» 

ver.  650. 

It  is  on  this  project  that  Beelze^ 
bub  grounds  his  proposal. 


—What  if  we  find 
Some  eaaier  enterpriae  f  ^, 

The  reader  may  observe  how 
just  it  was  not  to  omit  in  the 
first  book  the  project  upon  which 
the  whole  poem  turns:  as  also 
that  the  prince  of  the  fallen 
angels  was  the  only  proper  per- 
son to  give  it  birth,  and  that  the 
next  to  him  in  dignity  was  the 
fittest  to  second  and  support  it. 
There  is  besides,  I  think,  some- 
thing wonderfully  beautiful,  and 
very  apt  to  affect  the  reader's 
imagination  in  this  ancient  pro- 
phecy or  report  in  heaven,  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  man. 
Nothing  could  shew  more  the 
dignity  of  the  species,  than  this 
tradition  which  ran  of  them  be- 
fore their  existence.  They  are 
represented  to  have  been  the 
talk  of  heaven,  before  they  were 
created.  Virgil,  in  compliment 
to  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
makes  the  heroes  of  it  appear  in 
their  state  of  pre-existence ;  but 
Milton  does  a  far  greater  honour 
to  mankind  in  general,  as  he 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  them  even 
before  they  are  in  being.  Ad- 
dison, 
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From  heav'n^s  high  jurisdiction,  in  new  league 

Banded  against  his  throne,  but  to  remain  S90 

In  strictest  bondage,  though  thus  far  removM 

Under  th'  inevitable  curb,  reservM 

His  captive  multitude :  for  he,  be  sure, 

I  n  highth  or  depth,  stilt  first  and  last  will  reign 

Sole  king,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part  S25 

By  our  revolt,  but  over  hell  extend 

His  empire,  and  with  iron  sceptre  rule 

Us  here,  as  with  his  golden  those  in  heaven. 

What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war  ? 

War  hath  determinM  us,  and  foil'd  with  loss  330 

Irreparable ;  terms  of  peace  yet  none 

YouchsaPd  or  sought ;  for  what  peace  will  be  given 

To  us  enslaved,  but  custody  severe. 

And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 

Inflicted  ?  and  what  peace  can  we  return,  335 


327.  — ond  with  iron  sceptre  To  us  enslavd,  but  custody  st* 

rule  vere  9 

Vi  here,   as  with   his  golden  — and  tchat  peace  can  toe  re- 

those  in  heaven. "^  turn 

The  iron  sceptre  is  in  allusion  to  But  to  our  pow*r  hostiUiy  and 

Psalm  ii.  9.  as  that  of  gold  to  hatef] 

Esther  v.  ^.     Hume.  In  both  these  passages  there  is 

399'  What  sit  we   then    pro-  an  unusual  construction  of  the 

Jecting  peace  and  narf^     What  porticle  hut ;    it  seems  to  put 

seems  to  be  used  here  like  the  custody  severe  &c.   in   the  one« 

Latin  Qjnid,  which  signifies  both  and  hostility  and  hate  &:c.  in  the 

what  and  why.  other  on  the  foot  of  peace.  There 

332.  Vouehsqfd]  Milton  con-  are  some  very  few  Instances 
stantly  writes  this  verb  voutsafe,  where  the  Latins  have  used  fit«i 
and  this  is  rather  of  a  softer  (except^  or  but)  in  a  like  con- 
sound,  but  the  other  seems  more  struction.  One  is  in  Plautus's 
agreeable  to  the  etymology  of  Menaechmi  Prnl.  59-  Ei  libero- 
the  word.  rum,    nisi    divitisB^    nihil    erat. 

338.  '-'for  what  pt^ace  will  be  Richardson, 

gwen  
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But  to  our  pow'r  hostility  and  bate, 

Untam'd  reluctance,  and  revenge  though  slow, 

Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  conqueror  least 

May  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoice 

In  doing  what  we  most  in  suffering  feel  ?  340 

Nor  will  occasion  want,  nor  shall  we  need 

With  dangerous  expedition  to  invade 

Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault  or  siege. 

Or  ambush  from  the  deep.     What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprise  ?  There  is  a  place,  s45 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  heaven 

Err  not,)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 

Of  some  new  race  calPd  Man,  about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 

In  pow^r  and  excellence,  but  favoured  more  350 

Of  him  who  rules  above  ;  so  was  his  will 

PronouncM  among  the  Gods,  and  by  an  oath. 

That  shook  heaven's  whole  circumference,  confirm^. 

Thither  let  us  bend  all  our  thoughts,  to  learn 


352.  — and  by  an  oath. 
That  sliook  heav'n'$  whole  cir- 
cumference, confirm'd.'] 
He  confirmed  it  by  an  oath  are  the 
very  words  of  St.  Paul,  Heb.  vi. 
17*  and  this  oath  is  said  to  shake 
heavn's  whole  circumference  in 
allusion  to  Jupiter's  oath  in  Vir- 
gil, ^n.  ix.  104. 

Dixerat :  idque  ratum  Stygii  per  flu- 

mina  fratrit. 
Per  pice  torrentes  atraque  voragine 

ripas 
Annuit,   et  totum   nutu   tremefecit 

Olympum, 

To  seal  his  sacred  vow,  by  Styx  he 

swore. 
The  lake  with  liquid  pitch,  the  dreary 

shore, 


And  Phlegethon*s  innavigableflood/ 
And  the  black  regions  of  his  bro- 
ther God : 
He  said ;  and  shook  the  skies  with 
his  imperial  nod.    J>ryiem» 

As  Virgil  had  imitated  Homer, 
Iliad,  i.  5^8. 

The  Monarch  spake,  and  bending  bit 

dark  brow 
Majestic   bow'd:    straight   o'er  his 

awful  head 
Wav*d  locks  ambrosial,  and  OlympaiT 

height 
To  its  foundation  trembled. 

Howa. 
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What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould,  s55 

Or  substance,  how  endued,  and  what  their  power, 

And  where  their  weakness,  how  attempted  best, 

By  force  or  subtlety.     Though  heaven  be  shut. 

And  heaven's  high  arbitrator  sit  secure 

In  his  own  strength,  this  place  may  tie  exposed,       s60 

The  utmost  border  of  his  kingdom,  left 

To  their  defence  who  hold  it :  here  perhaps 

Some  advantageous  act  may  be  achieved 

By  sudden  onset,  either  with  hell  fire 

To  waste  his  whole  creation,  or  possess  $65 

All  as  our  own,  and  drive,  as  we  were  driven, 

The  puny  habitants,  or  if  not  drive. 


360.  — iJkts  place  may  Ue  expo»d 
The  uimoit  border  of  hit  king* 

dom,  left 
To  their  defence  who  hold  it  .*] 
i  t  has  been  objected,  that  there 
is  a  contndiction  between  this 
part  of  Beelzebub's  speech,  and 
what  he  says  afterwards,  speak- 
ing of  the  same  thing  and  of  a 
messenger  proper  to  be  sent  in 
search  of  this  new  world,  ver. 
410. 

— ^what  ftrengthy  what  art  can  then 
Safliei^  or  wlmt  evasion  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  senteries  and  sta- 

tions  thicic 
Of  aofds  watching  round  ? 

How  can  this  earth  be  said  to 
lie  exposed  &c.  and  yet  to  be 
strictly  guarded  by  stationed 
angels?  The  objection  is  very 
sogenious :  but  it  is  not  said  that 
the  earth  doth  lie  exposed,  but 
only  that  it  may  lie  exposed: 
and  it  may  be  considered,  that 
the  design  of  Beelzebub  is  dif- 
ferent in  these  different  speeches ; 


in  the  former,  where  he  is  en- 
couraging th6  assembly  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  against 
this  world,  he  says  things  to 
lessen  the  difficulty  and  danger ; 
but  in  the  latter,  when  they  have 
determined  upon  the  expedition^ 
and  are  consulting  of  a  proper 
person  to  employ  in  it,  then  he 
says  things  to  magnify  the  diflli- 
culty  and  danger^  to  make  them 
more  cautious  in  their  choice. 

S62.  — here  perhaps]  That  is, 
hi  the  place  which  I  am  speaking 
of.  Milton  frequently  uses  now 
and  here,  not  meaning  a  time  or 
place  then  present  to  him  or  his 
speakers  when  they  are  speak- 
ings but  that  time  and  that 
place,  which  he  or  they  are 
speaking  of.     Pearce, 

S67.  The  puny  habitanU, ]Tht 
author  by  puny  might  mean  no 
more  than  weak  or  little ;  but 
yet  if  we  reflect  how  frequently 
he  uses  words  in  their  proper 
and  primarysignification,  it  seems 

H  4 
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Seduce  them  to  our  party,  that  their  God 

May  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 

Abolish  his  own  works.     This  would  surpass  370 

Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  his^oy 

In  our  confiision,  and  our  joy  upraise 

In  his  disturbance ;  when  his  darling  sons, 

HurlM  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  curse 

Their  frail  original,  and  faded  bliss,  375 

Faded  so  soon.     Advise  if  this  be  worth 

Attempting,  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here 

Hatching  vain  empires.     Thus  Beelzebub 

Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel,  first  devis'd 

By  Satan,  and  in  part  proposed  :  for  whence,  550 

But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 

So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  earth  with  hell 

To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 

The  great  Creator  ?  But  their  spite  still  serves         355 

His  glory  to  augment.     The  bold  design 

Pleased  highly  those  infernal  states,  and  joy 

Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes  ;  with  full  assent 

They  vote:  whereat  his  speech  he  thus  renews. 

Well  have  ye  judg'd,  well  ended  long  debate,       sgo 
Synod  of  gods,  and  like  to  what  ye  are, 
Great  things  resolvM,  which  from  the  lowest  deep. 
Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  spite  of  fate. 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat ;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence  with  neighboring  arms 

probable  that  he  might  include    w^,  born  since,  created  lr)ng  after 
likewise  the  sense  of  the  French     us. 
(from  whence  it  is  derived)  puis 
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And  opportune  excursion  we  may  chance  sgs 

Re-enter  heav'n  ;  or  else  in  some  mild  zone 

Dwell  not  unvisited  of  heav'n^s  fair  light 

Secure,  and  at  the  brightening  orient  beam 

Purge  off  this  gloom  ;  the  soft  delicious  air,  400 

To  heal  the  scar  of  these  corrosive  fires, 

Shall  breathe  her  balm.     But  first  whom  shall  we  send 

In  search  of  this  new  world  ?  whom  shall  we  find 

Sufficient  ?  who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet 

The  dark  unbottomM  infinite  abyss,  405 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 

His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  aery  flight 

Upborne  with  indefetigable  wings 

Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 


398.  Dwell  not  wivisited  of 
heavnM  fair  UghW]  See  P.  L. 
iii.  25.  and  CofR«#,  339. 


•vitU  U8 


With  thy  long4eveU'd  rule  of  itream- 
ing  light. 

St.  Luke  1. 78.  "  The  datf-spring 
"  from  on  high  hath  visited  us." 
T.  WoTton. 

406.  — Ifte  palpable  ohtcure"] 
It  M  reiharkabic  in  our  author's 
8tjr1e,  that  he  often  uses  adjec- 
tives as  substantives,  and  sub- 
stantives again  as  adjectives. 
Here  are  two  adjectives,  the 
latter  of  which  is  used  for  a  sub- 
stantive, as  again  in  ver.  409, 
the  vast  abrupt.  And  sometinaes 
there  are  two  substantives,  the 
former  of  which  is  used  for  an 
adjective,  as  the  ocean  stream, 
I  SOS.  the  buUion  dross,  i.  704. 
Milton  often  enriches  his  lan- 
guage in  this  manner. 


409*    —ere  he  arrive 

The  happy  isle  9] 
The  earth  hanging  in  the  sea  of 
air,  like  a  happy  or  fortunate 
island,  as  the  name  is.  A  nd  so  Ci- 
cero de  Nat.Deor.  ii.  66.  calls  the 
earth  quasi  magnam  quandam 
insulam,  quam  nos  orbem  terrse 
vocamus.  Ere  he  arrive  the 
happy  isle;  so  the  word  arrtoe 
is  used  by  our  author  in  the 
preface  to  the  Judgment  of  Martin 
Bucer,  p.  276.  edit.  17S8.  "And 
"  he,  if  our  things  here  below 
"  arrive  him  where  he  is  *c." 
and  again  in  his  Treatise  qf  civU 
power  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  p. 
553,  *'  Let  him  also  forbear 
"  force — lest  a  worse  woe  arrive 
"  him.**  And  by  Shakespeare^ 
3  Hen.  VI.  act  v. 

.  —those  powers,  that  the  Qacen 
Hath  raU'd  in  Gallia,  hme  mrh*d  9m 
coott* 
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The  happy  isle  ?  what  strength,  what  art  can  then  410 

Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 

Through  the  strict  sentenes  and  stations  thick 

Of  Angels  watching  round  ?  Here  he  had  need 

AU  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 

Choice  in  our  suffrage ;  for  on  whom  we  send,        415 

The  weight  of  all  and  our  last  hope  relies. 

This  said,  he  sat ;  and  expectation  held 
His  look  suspense,  awaiting  who  appeared 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 
The  perilous  attempt :  but  all  sat  mute,  4^ 

Pond'ring  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts ;  and  each 
In  other's  countenance  read  his  own  dismay 
AstonishM :  none  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  heav'n-warring  champions  could  be  found 
So  Imrdy  as  to  proffer  or  accept  425 

Alouo  the  dreadful  voyage ;  till  at  last 
SntuUt  \vhon>  now  transcendent  glory  raisM 
Ahovo  \\\n  Mlo\y^y  with  monarchal  pride 
(\»iiinou^  of  hijjhost  worth,  unmov'd  thus  spake. 

O  iMD^rnv  ol  hoav'n,  empyreal  thrones,  430 

With  n  UNoii  h;ilh  divp  silence  and  demur 
SeizM  us,  thouv»h  undismayed :  Jong  is  the  way 


420.  —but  all  sat  mu/ej  Ho- 
mer often  uses  words  to  the  same 
effect,  when  on  affitir  of  difficulty 
is  proposed,  such  as  sending  a 
spy  into  the  Trojan  camp,  or  a 
single  combat  with  Hector.  Iliad, 
vii.  92. 


429.  — unmov^cf]  With  any 
of  those  dangers  which  deterred 
others. 

430.  O  progeny  of  heavn,"] 
Virg.  Eel.  iv.  7. 

Jam  nova  progenies  ccclo  dimittitur 
alto. 

Hume. 

432.  — long  is  the  may 
And  hard,  that  out  qf  hell  leads 
up  to  light;'] 
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And  hard,  that  out  of  hell  leads  up  to  light ; 
Our  prison  strong ;  this  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold,  and  gates  of  burning  adamant 
Barred  over  us  prohibit  all  egress. 
These  passed,  if  any  pass,  the  void  profound 
Of  unessential  Night  receives  him  next 
Wide  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 
Threatens  him,  plungM  in  that  abortive  gulf. 
If  thence  he  scape  into  whatever  world. 
Or  unknown  region,  what  remains  him  less 


435 


440 


Vi^,  ^n.  vi.  128. 

Sed   revoeare   gnduniy  lupenuique 

evadere  ad  aims. 
Hoc  opui,  hk  labor  est. 

Bat  to  return,  and  Yiew  the  cheerftil 

sidet. 
In  this  the  task,  ad  mightj  labour 

Jies.  Drydtfu 


in  what  Mlows  of  the  fire 
immnriDg'  them  round  ninefold, 
and  of  the  gates  qf  burning  ada^ 
mant,  he  alludes  to  what  Virgil 
says  in  the  same  book,  of  Styx 
and  of  the  gates  of  hell. 


Styx  interfuse  coercet. 

ver.  439. 

Porta  adfirsa  ingens  soltdoque  ada^ 

manic  columns.  ver.  552. 

4S4.  — this  huge  convex  ofjire,] 
This  huge  Tault  of  fire,  bending 
down  on  all  sides  round  us.  Con- 
vex is  spoken  properly  of  the  ex- 
terior surface  of  a  globe,  and 
comeave  of  the  interior  surface 
which  is  hollow  :  but  the  poets 
do  not  always  speak  thus  exactly^ 
but  use  them  promiscuously; 
and  hence  in  Virgil  aeli  convexa 
and  tupera  convexa  in  several 
places.     And  what  is  here  tlie 


convex  ofjire  is  afterwards  called 
the  Jlery  concave,  ver.  635. 

^SS.'^-the  void  profound]  Inane 
prqfundum,  as  Lucretius  has  it 
in  several  places. 

439.  OfuneiientialNighi]  Vn^ 
euent\fd,  void  of  being;  dark- 
ness approaching  nearest  to^  and 
being  the  best  resemblance  of 
non -entity.     Hume, 

44IL  '^'^^what  remaini  him  leu 

Than  ttnknofvn  dangers,  and  as 
hard  escape  ?] 
So  again^  b.  ix.  41.  me  higher 
ai^ument  remaim.  This  is  a 
bolder  Latinism  than  is  quite 
consonant  with  English  poetry. 
Dr.  Johnson^  in  his  life  of  Mil- 
ton, observes^  that  '*  he  formed 
"  his  style  by  a  perverse  and  pe- 
**  dantic  principle.  He  was  de- 
'*  sirnus  to  use  English  words 
"  with  a  foreign  idiom.  But 
"  such,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  power 
'*  of  his  poetry^  that  his  call  is 
"  obeyed  without  resistance,  the 
*'  reader  feels  himself  in  capti- 
"  vity  to  a  higher  and  nobler 
<'  mindj  and  criticism  sinks  in 
"  admiration."    Duntter. 
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Than  unknown  dangers,  and  as  hard  escape  ? 

But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  O  peers,  445 

And  this  imperial  sovranty,  adomM 

With  splendour,  armM  with  power,  if  ought  proposM 

And  judgM  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 

Of  difficulty  or  danger  could  deter 

Me  from  attempting.     Wherefore  do^  I  assume       450 

These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign, 

Refusing  to  accept  as  great  a  share 

Of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 

To  him  who  reigns,  and  so  much  to  him  due 

Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  rest  455 

High  honoured  sits  ?  Go  therefore  mighty  powers. 

Terror  of  heaven,  though  fall'n  ;  intend  at  home^ 


450.  — Wherefore  do  I  aaume 
&c.]  Our  author  has  here 
caught  the  spirit  of  Homer  in 
that  divine  speech  of  Sarpedon 
to  Glaucus,  Iliad,  xii.  SlO. 

rA«iv»i,  Tin  iti  Mfi  rtrtftfifit^a  ftmXs^rm 

Ev  Avxift ;    wei9Ttf  )i,  /i«»f  if,   uwf 

JLm   TtfAtft    nft,aft,te$a    fttym    S«i>#«m 

wm{  cx^mf, 
K«X«y,  ^vrakitis  Mai  m^w^nt  wv^»^c^ci4  i 

E^T»fAtv,  nit  fM^nt  »ayrTu^ns  mtrt' 

Why  boast   we,    Glaucus,  our   ex* 

tended  reign. 
Where  Xanthus'  streams  enrich  the 

Lycian  plain. 
Our  nunnerous  herds  that  range  the 

fruitful  field. 
And  hills  where  vines  their  purple 

harvest  yield. 
Our  foaming  bowls  with  purer  nectar 

crown'd. 
Our  feasts    enhancM   with    music's 

•prightly  sound  ? 


Why  on  those  shoiet  an  we  with 

joT  sunrey*d» 
AdmirM   as   heioei»   and   wm   godM 

obey'd  ? 
Unless  great  actS8itpeiianiicritpvoT«, 
And  vindicate  the  boiintcoiit  pow*n 

above. 
Tis  our's,  the  dignity  they  give,  to 

grace ; 
The  first  in  valour,  as  tbie  first  in 

place,  j-c.  Pope 

This  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
best-spirited     speeches    in     the 
whole  Iliad :  but  (as  Mr.  Hume 
says)  is  as  much  exalted  io  the 
imitation^  as  a  seraphim  is  su- 
perior to  a  man.     And  is  it  not 
a    probable   presumption,    that 
Milton  (whose  dislike  to  kings 
is  very  well  known)  by  putting 
these  sentiments  into  the  mouth 
of  the  king  of  hell  intended  an 
oblique  satire  upon  the  kings  of 
the    earth,    whose    practice    is 
so    often    directly    contrary  to 
them  ? 
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While  here  shall  be  our  home,  what  best  may  ease 

The  present  misery,  and  render  hell 

More  tolerable  ;  if  there  be  cure  or  charm  460 

To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 

Of  this  ill  mansion :  intermit  no  watch 

Against  a  wakeful  foe,  while  I  abroad 

Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destruction  seek 

Deliverance  for  us  all :  this  enterprise  465 

None  shall  partake  with  me.     Thus  saying  rose 

The  Monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply. 

Prudent,  lest  from  his  resolution  raisM 

Others  among  the  chief  might  offer  now 

(Certain  to  be  refused)  what  erst  they  feared  ;  470 

And  so  lefiisM  might  in  opinion  stand 

His  rivals,  winning  cheap  the  high  repute 

Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn.     But  they 

Dreaded  not  more  th'  adventure  than  his  voice 

Forbidding ;  and  at  once  with  him  they  rose  ;  475 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 

Of  thunder  heard  remote.     Tow'ards  him  they  bend 

Wifli  awibl  reverence  prone ;  and  as  a  GJod 

Extol  him  equal  to  the  Hig'hest  in  heaven : 

Nor  feiPd  they  to  express  how  much  they  praised,  480 

That  for  the  general  safety  he  despisM 

His  own :  for  neither  do  the  spirits  damnM 


465.  --^this  enterprise  476.  Their  rising  all  at  once 

None  ihall  partake  with  me.']  was  as  the  sound 

The  abruptness  of  Satan's  con-  Of  thunder  heard  remote.'] 

dasion  is  very  well  expressed  by  The  rising  of  this  great  assembly 

the  speech  breaking  off  in  the  is  described  in  a  very  sublime 

middle  of  the  verse.  and  poetical  manner.    AddiMon. 
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I  their  virtue ;  lest  bad  men  should  boast 
Ir  specious  deeds  on  earth,  which  glory*  excites, 
i  ambition  varnished  o'er  with  zeal.  « 

b  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 
vd  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  chief: 
Ihen  from  mountain  tops  the  dusky  clouds 
Indlng:,  while  the  north-wind  sleeps,  o'erspread 


—lett    bad    mtn    $hould 

l&c]     Here    Dr.    Bentley 

I  whether  the  devila  retain 

f){  their  virtue,  un  purpnse 

rn    shouli   boatt   &c. 

I  being    an    abturdity,  he 

^  leis  shoutd  bod  men  boail 

here   is  no  occaaion 

e  alteration.     To  take  the 

|af  tile  word  lal,  we  niuit 

I  the  author  to  have  left 

liter  to  supplr  some  such 

:ioii  as  this,  This  remark 

e  deviU  not  loi'mg  all  their 

*      lake,    lest   bad    men 

iiiasi   &c.     Pr.    Bentley 

tli»t  fi,    in  Greek   nnil 

itiii  are  ofier  tlius  used. 

hert;  seems  lo  have  liad 

Eph.   ii.  8,  9    By  grace 

Miiived  Ihrvaghfailk — not  of 

J  lett  am/  man  iliould  bouit. 

Iliut  they  were  tared  not  of 

I   )Jurpose  lal  any  man 

I  boaii ;   but  Si.  Paul  puts 

ainil  of  llini,  and  made 

lemark    to    [invent    their 

,     Pcurce. 

ir  author  has  Jrawn  Satan 

ne  remains  oF  the  beauty, 

represents  him   likewise 

Home  of  tlie  ovher  per&c- 

1    arch-angeti    and 

I  he  has  foUowed  the  rule 


of  Aristotle  in  his  Poetici,  cTtsp, 
15.  that  the  manners  should  it 
as  good  as  the  nature  nf  the  lub- 
ject  wotild  possibly  admit  A 
devil  all  made  up  of  vickeibcM 
would  be  too  shocking  to  iny 
reader  or  writer. 

4S9,  — Khile  tke  norlk-vmi 
tleept,^  So  Homer  expressei  it, 
niad.  V.  5S4. 

— (ff'  iiJ*«  futu  tfiMm,r~ 

tlmt  wind  gcner.illy  clearing  the 
sky,  nnd  dispersing  the  clouds. 
Kvery  body  must  be  wonderfully 
delighted  wJtli  tliis  similitude. 
The  images  are  not  more  pleas- 
ing in  nature,  than  they  are  re- 
freshing to  llie  reader  after  hit 
atteiitiun  to  the  foresting  de- 
bate. We  liavc  a  simile  of  the 
same  kind  in  Homer,  but  applied 
upon  a  very  diiTi-rent  occariixi. 
Iliad.  xvi.aOT. 

ai  T  ir'  af'  r^i|l,ii(  Mfufn  fit  f^ 
,-1.1. 


£■  T'lfKHiwamn* 
■■t« 

So   when    Ibick   rloui 


ceiling  Bprend  \ 
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Heav'D*s  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element  490 

Scowls  o^er  the  darkenM  landscape  snow,  or  shower  ; 
If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  larewell  sweet 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings.  495 

O  shame  to  men  !  devil  with  devil  damnM 


Sudden,  the  Thund'rer  with  a  flash- 
ing raj. 

Bursts  through  the  darkness,  and 
lets  down  the  day : 

The  hills  shine  oot,  the  rocks  in 
prospect  rise. 

And  streams,  and  vales,  and  forests 
strike  the  eyes. 

The  smiling  scene  wide  opens  to  the 
sight. 

And  all  th*  anmeasui^d  aether  flames 
withliglit. 

Mr.  Pope  translates  it  as  if  Ju- 
piter lightened,  which  makes  it 
a  horrid  rather  than  a  pleasing 
Scene;  bat  Homer  says  only 
that  he  removed  the  thick  cloudis 
From  the  mountain  top,  ond  so 
t  is  explained  in  the  note  of 
Pope's  Homer,  which  shews  that 
;be  translaton  and  notes  were 
not  always  made  by  the  same 
person.  We  have  a  simile  too, 
mach  of  the  same  nature  in  a 
Sonnet  of  Spenser,  as  Mr.  Thyer 
bath  observed.    Sonnet  40. 

Mark  when  she  smiles  with  amiable 
cheer. 
And  teU  me  whereto  can  you  liken 
it: 
When  on  each  cje-lid  sweetly  do 
appear 
An  hundred  graces  as  in  shade  to 
■it. 
LOuit  it  seemeth,  in  my  simple  wit. 
Unto  the  fiur  sun-shine  in  summer's 
day; 
That  when  a  dreadful  storm  away  is 
flit, 
Tluough  the    broad  world   doth 
•praad  his  goodly  ray : 


At  sight  whereof  each  bird  that  sits 

on  spray. 
And  every  beast  that  to  his  den 

was  fled. 
Come  forth  afresh  out  of  their  Isfe 

dismay. 
And  to   the    light  lift    up  their 

drooping  head. 
So  my  storm  beaten  heart  likewise  is 

cheered. 
With  that  sun-shine,  when  cloudy 

looks  are  cleared. 

See  also  a  simile  of  the  same 

kind  in  Boethius  De  Cons.  1.  1. 

and  in  Dante's  Inferno,  c.  24. 
489.  "^erspread 
Heavn's  cheerful  face,] 

Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant. 

xii.  St.  34. 

And  heav'H*i  cheerfitlfia  enveloped. 

Thyer, 

494.  'bleating  herds']  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  flocks,  and  says 
that  herd  is  a  word  proper  to 
cattle,  that  do  not  bkat.  But 
herd  is  originally  the  common 
name  for  a  number  of  any  sort 
of  cattle :  hence  shepherd,  that 
is  sheepherdsman,  see  vii.  462. 
Pearce, 

— bleating  herds  is  much  such 
an  expression  as  Spenser's  fleecy 
cattle  in  CoUn  CUmVs  come  home 
again. 

496.  O  shame  to  men !  &:c.] 
This  reflection  will  appear  the 
more  pertinent  and  natural,  when 
one   considers    the   contentious 


■'.jf' 
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Firm  concord  holds,  men  only  disagree 

Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 

Of  heav'niy  grace:  and  God  proclaiming  peace, 

Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife  500 

Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars, 

Wasting  the  earth,  each  qther  to  destroy  : 

As  if  (which  might  induce  us  to  accord) 

Man  had  not  hellish  foes  enough  besides. 

That  day  and  night  for  his  destruction  wait.  505 

The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolvM  ;  and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers  : 
Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount,  and  seemed 
Alone  th'  antagonist  of  heav'n,  nor  less 
Than  helPs  dread  emperor  with  pomp  supreme.      510 
And  Grod-like  imitated  state ;  him  round 

« 

A  globe  of  fiery  seraphim  inclosM 

With  bright  imblazonry,  and  horrent  arms. 

Then  of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 

With  trumpets^  regal  sound  the  great  result:  5i5 

Tow'ards  the  four  winds  four  speedy  cherubim 

Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchemy 

age^  in  which  Milton  lived  and  517.  — the  sounding  alchemy] 

wrote.     Thyer.  Dr.  Bentley  reads  orichalc:  but 

512.  A  globe  of  Jiery  seraphim]  since  he  allows  that  gold  and 
A  globe  signiBes  here  a  battalion  silver  coin,  as  well  as  brass  and 
in  circle  surrounding  him,  as  pewter,  are  alchemy^  being  w\sed 
Virgil  says^  Mn.  x.  373.  metals,  for  that  reason  alchemt/ 

— quJi  globus  ille  virAm  densistimus  will   do   here  j     especially  being 

urget.  joined   to  the  epithet   sounding, 

513.  — horrent  arms.^  Horrent  which  determines  it  to  mean  a 
includes  the  idea  both  of  terrible  trumpet,  made  perhaps  of  the 
and  prickly,  set  up  like  the  mixed  metals  of  brass,  silver,  &c. 
bristles  of  a  vrild  boar.  Pearce. 

Horrentia  Martis  armi.  Virg.  JEn.  i.  Alchemy,  the  name  of  that  art 

— den8osacieatqueA<>rr<r«rifci»*ha8ii8.     which    is    the  sublimer    part  of 

JEn,  z.  178.     chemistry,  the  transmutation  of 
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By  heralds*  voice  explain'd ;  the  hollow*  abyss 

Heard  &r  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  bell 

With  deaPning  shout  return'd  them  loud  acclaim.    520 

Thence  more  at  ease  their  minds,  and  somewhat  rais'd 

By  felse  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  powers 

Disband,  and  wand'ring;,  each  his  several  way 

Pursues,  as  inclination  or  sad  choice 

Leads  him  perplex'd,  where  he  may  likeliest  find     siS 

Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 

The  irksome  hours,  till  his  great  chief  return. 

Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  sublime, 

metals.     Milton  niimes  no  par-  Oihen  wiih  vutTfpbcnn  r*ga  more 

ticuUr  metal,  but  leaves  the  iraa-  **"  ^■ 

giiialion  at  largeianymetalpos-  Their  music  is  employed  in  ce- 

sible    10  be   produced    hy  ihat  lebrating    their    own    criminal 

mysterious  art;    it  is  a  meto-  exploits,    and     their    discourse 

nymy,  the  efficient  for  the  efiiH^;  in   sonndlog  the    unfathomable 

vastly  poetical.     Riehardton.  depths  of    fate,   free-will,  and 

Aichemg  is   in   short  wlint   is  fore-knowledge.     Addiion, 

corruptly    prooauoced    Ockamy,  Purtiontend  on  the  plnin  in 

that  is,  any  iiiijied  raetul,  running,  or  in  the  air  in  Syiag, 

927.  — lUl  hit  greal  chief  re-  ns   at   the  ftimous  Olympiati  or 

fum.^     60  it  is  in  tlie  first  edi-  Pytbinn  f;aiues  in  Greece,  while 

tion  :     but    in    the   second    and  nnntber  part  contend  on   hocse- 

some  others  it  is,  till  this  great  back  or  in  chariot  races.   Part 

chief  ntunt;  which  is  manifestly  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  &c.    These 

an  error  of  the  press.  warlike  diversions  of  the  fallen 

528.  Part  on   the  plain,   &c.]  angels   during    the    absence   of 

The    diversions    of    the    fallen  Siitan,  seem  to  be  copied  from 

SDgeli,  with  the  particular  ac-  the    military   exercises    of    the 

count  of  their  place  of  babita-  Myrmidons  during  the  absence 

tion,  are  described  with  great  of   iheir  chief   from  the  war, 

pn^ancy  of  thought  and  cnpi-  Hnnier's  Iliad,  ii,  77*.  &c.  only 

outDesB  of  inrenlion.    The  di-  the  imat^es  are  raiseil  in  pmpor- 

vetviooB  are  every  way  suitable  tion  to  the  nature  of  the  beings 

to  beings,  who  had  nothing  left  who  are  here  described.  We  may 

ibeiD  but  strength  and  know-  suppose  too  ibat  the  author  had 

]«d^  tnlsapplied.  Such  are  their  an    eye  to   the  diversions  and 

oontcntiona  ai  the  race  aod  in  entertainments  of  the  departed 

feMs  of  «nni,  with  their  enter-  heroes  in  Virgil's  Elysium,  '.£11. 

tainmeDti  in  the  following  lines,  vi.  642. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Upon  the  wing,  or  in  swift  race  contend, 

As  at  th'  Olympian  games  or  Pythian  fields ;  530 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigades  form. 

As  when  to  warn  proud  cities  war  appears 

Wag^d  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 

To  battle  in  the  clouds,  before  each  van  sss 

Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  couch  their  spears 

Till  thickest  legions  close ;  with  feats  of  arms 

From  either  end  of  heaven  the  welkin  burns. 

Others  with  vast  Typhcean  rage  more  fell 

Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air  540 

In  whirlwind ;  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 


Pars  in  gramineis  c^ierceiit  membra 

palcstris, 
Contendunt  ludo,  et  fulyi  lactantur 

nenki 
Para  pedibutf  plauduot  choreaf,  et 

carmina  dicunt,  Ac 

Their  airj  limbs  in  sports  they  ex- 

ercise. 
And  on  the  green  contend  the  wrest- 

ler's  prize. 
Some  in  heroic  verse  divinely  sing; 
Others  in  artful  measures  lead  the 

ringy  Ac,  Dryden. 

531.  ^^cr  shun  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels,'] 
Plainly  taken  from  Horace,  Od. 
i.  lib.  I.  ver.  4. 

Metaque  fervidis  evitata  rotis. 

But  with  good  judgment  he  eays 
rapid  not  fervid:  because  in 
these  hell-games  both  the  wheels 
and  the  burning  marie  they  drove 
on  were  fervid  even  before  the 
race.     Bentley, 

534.  Wag'd  in  the  troubled  ski/,] 
So  Shakespeare  in  1  Hen.  IV. 
act  i.  calls  these  appearances 

•—the  meteon  of  a  troubled  heaven. 


536.  — and  couch  their  spean] 
Fix  them  in  their  rests.  Cwch 
from  coucher  (French)  to  place. 
A  rest  was  made  in  the  breast  of 
the  armour^  and  was  called  s 
rest  from  arrester  (FrencJi)  to 
stay.     Richardson. 

539.  Others  with  vast  Typhcean 
rage  &c.]  Others  with  rage  like 
that  of  Typhoeut  or  Typhon, 
one  of  the  giants  who  warred 
against  heaven,  of  whom  see  be- 
fore i.  199.  The  contrast  here 
is  very  remarkable.  Some  are 
employed  in  sportive  games  and 
exercises,  while  others  reod  up 
both  rocks  and  hills,  and  make 
wild  uproar.  Some  again  are 
singing  in  a  valley,  while  othen 
are  discoursing  and  arguing  on  a 
hill ;  and  these  are  represented 
ns  sitting,  while  others  march 
different  ways  to  discover  that 
infernal  world.  Every  company 
is  drawn  in  contrast  both  to  that 
which  goes  before;,  and  that 
which  follows. 
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As  when  Akides,  from  CElcbalia  crownM 
With  conquest,  felt  th*  envenomM  robe,  and  tore 
Through  pain  up  by  the  roots  Thessalian  pines, 
And  Licbas  from  the  top  of  CEta  threw 
Into  th'  Euboic  sea.    Others  more  mild, 
Retreated  in  m  silent  valley,  sing 
With  notes  angelical  to  many  a^arp 
Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fall 
By  doom  of  battle ;  and  complain  tb^t  fate 
Free  virtue  should  inthrall  to  force  or  chance. 
Their  song  was  partial,  but  the  harmony 


545 


550 


548.  Am  when  Alcides,  &c.]  As 
when  Hercules  named  Alcides 
from  bis  mndfather  Alceus, 
from  OSchaiia  crowned  with  con- 
qweiiy  after  his  feturn  from  the 
conquest  of  OBchalia  a  city  of 
BoBOtia,  hemng  brought  with 
hind  froiB  thence  Idle  the  kine's 
tai^hter,  JeU  th*  envenom  d  rooe, 
which  was  sent  him  byDeianira 
hi  jnlousy  of  his  new  mistress, 
and  stock  so  ck)se  to  his  skin 
tint  he  oonld  not  pull  off  the 
one  widioiit  pulling  off  the  other, 
pmd  Isre  through  pain  up  hff  the 
rooU  TketmHan  p'mes,  and  Lickas 
who  had  brought  him  the  poi- 
aooad  roh%ffrom  the  top  qf  (Eta, 
a  moQoCaia  in  the  borders  of 
Thessaly,  threw  into  th'  Euboic 
ma^  the  sea  near  EubeBA  an  island 
hi  the  Archipelago.  The  niad- 
■SM  of  Hercules  was  a  subject 
lor  tragedy  among  the  ancients, 
(H^mPms  fuufuuTH  by  Euripides, 
Heiciiles  Furens  by  Seneca,)  but 
our  aathur  has  comprised  the 
principal  circumstances  in  this 
stnaiUtBde,  and  seems  more  par- 


ticularly to  have  copied  Orid, 
Met.  ix.  136. 

Victor  ob  (Edudia—  ftc 
But  as  Mr.  Tliyer  rightly  ob- 
serves^ Milton  in  this  simile  falls 
vastly  short  of  his  usual  subli- 
mity and  propriety.    How  much 
does  the  image  of  Alcides  tear- 
ing up  Thessalian  *pines  &c.  sink 
below  that  of  the  angels  rending 
up  iKith  rocks  and  hills,  and 
riding  the  air  in  whirlwind !  and 
how  faintly  and  insignificantly 
does  the  allusion  end  with  the 
low  ci/cumstanceofLichas  being 
thrown  into  the  Euboic  sea  ! 
550.  ''^and  complain  that  fate 
Free  virtue  should  inthrall  to 
force  or  chance'l 
This  is  taken  fit>m  tne  famous 
distich  of  Euripides,  which  firu- 
tUii  usedy  when  he  slew  himself ; 

Af  i^«f  urMVf-  •»)*«(*  ^MfXtvemt  fiif. 

In  some  places  for  /8i«  force  it  is 
quoted  r«;i;tiyor/tiiie.  Milton  has 
well  comprehended  both,  inlhrall 
to  force  or  chance,    Bentley. 
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(What  could  it  less  when  spi'rits  immortal  sing  ?) 

Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 

The  thronging  audience.  In  discourse  more  sweet 

(For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense,) 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retir'd, 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 


555 


554.  Suspended  heU,]  The  effect 
of  their  singling  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  Orpheus  in  hell, 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  481. 

Quin  ipm  stupuere  domus,  atque  in- 

tima  lethi 
Tartara,  capruleosque  implexc  crini- 

bus  anguet 
EumenideSy   tenuitque  inhians    tria 

Cerberua  ora, 
Atque  Ixttmii  vaoto  rota   conatitit 

orbia. 

E*en  from  the  deptha  of  hell  the 

damn'd  advance, 
Th'  infernal  manaioni  nodding  seem 

to  dance ; 
The  gaping  tliree-moutb'd  dog  for- 

geta  to  snarl. 
The  Furiei  hearken,  and  their  makes 

uncurl ; 
Ixion  seems  no  more  his  pain  to  feel. 
But  leans  attentive  on  his  standing 

wheel.    Dryden. 

The  harmony  suspended  hell ;  but 
is  it  not  much  better  with  the 
parenthesis  coming  between  ? 
which  suspends  as  it  were  the 
event,  raises  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, and  gives  a  greater  force 
to  the  sentence. 

But  the  harmony 
(What  could    it   less   when    spfrits 

immortal  sing  ?) 
Suspended  hell,  &c. 

Compare  Horace  concerning 
the  strains  of  Sappho  and  Al- 
cscus.     Odes  xi.  xiii.  v.  20—40. 


Utrumque  aacro  digna  ailentio 
Mirantur  umbrse  dicere :  aed  magii 
Pugnaa  et  ezactoa  tyrannos 
Denaum  humeria  bibit  aura  val- 
gus. 
Quid  mirum  ubi  illis  canninibua  stu* 
pens,  &c. 

£. 

554.  — took  with  ravishment, 
&C.3  So  in  the  Ode  on  the  Na- 
tivUy,  98. 

As  all  their  aoula  m  ftJSt{^  rtfitun 

took. 

Ravithment  is  a  faTOurite  woitl 
with  Milton.  See  Par.  Lost,  v. 
46.  ix.  541.  Comus,  245.  and 
Tetrachordon,  Pr.  W.  L  229. 
Spenser  has  the  word  in  AMiro- 
phel,  St.  7.     T.  Warton. 

555.  — In  discourse  more  sweet] 
Our  poet  so  justly  prefers  dis- 
course to  the  highest  harmony, 
that  he  has  seated  his  reasoning 
angels  on  a  hill  as  high  and 
elevated  as  their  thoughts,  leav- 
ing the  songsters  in  their  humble 
valley.     Hume. 

559'  --zforeknowledge,  will,  and 
fate. 

Fix' d  fate,  free  will,  fbretnow- 
ledge  absolute,] 
The  turn  of  the  words  here  is  ad- 
mirable, and  very  well  expresses 
the  wanderings  and  mazes  of  their 
discourse.  And  the  turn  of  the 
words  is  greatly  inaproved,  and 
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Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute^ 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 
Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then, 
Of  happiness  and  final  misery. 
Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory^  and  shame. 
Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy : 
Yet  with  a  pleasing  sorcery  coold  charm 
Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope^  or  arm  th'  obdured  breast 
With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple  steel. 
Another  part  in  squadrons  and  gross  bands, 
On  bold  adventure  to  discover  wide 
That  dismal  world,  if  any  cHme  perhaps 
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rendered  still  more  beautifol  by 
the  addition  of  an  epithet  to 
each  of  them. 

66s.  Vain  wisdom  ail,  and 
false  philosophy .-]  Good  and  evil, 
and  cle  finibua  bonoruni  et  hialo- 
rum,  4^.  were  more  particularly 
the  anbjecti  of  disputation  among 
the  philosophers  and  sophists  of 
old,  at  pmidence,  free  will,  &c. 
were  among  the  scnool-men  and 
divines  of  later  times,  especially 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  free 
notiona  of  Arminius  upon  these 
•abjects :  and  our  author  shews 
herein  what  an  opinion  he  hnd 
of  all  books  and  learning  of  this 


568.  —/A'  obdured  breasQ  So 
we  read  in  Milton's  own  edi- 
tions, and  not  obdurate,  as  it  is 
io  Dr.  Bentley's,  Mr.  Fenton's, 
and  others:  the  same  word  is 
used  again  in  vi.  7B5. 

Thk  warn  his  hapleac  foes,  but  stood 
cbdur'd. 


569*  — with  triple  sieeL"]  Hor. 
Od.  i.  iii.  9^  10. 

Illi  robur,  et  les  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat,  Sfc, 

57^.  Thai  dismal  morld,^  The 
several  circumstances  in  the  de- 
scription of  Hell  are  finely  ima- 
gined; as  the  four  rivers  which 
disgorge  themselves  into  the  sea 
of  fire,  the  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat^  and  the  river  of  oblivion. 
The  monstrous  animals  pro- 
duced in  that  infernal  world  are 
represented  by  a  single  line, 
which  gives  us  a  more  horrid 
idea  of  them,  than  a  much 
longer  description  of  them  would 
have  done.  This  episode  of  the 
fallen  spirits  and  their  place  of 
habitation  comes  in  very  hap- 
pily to  unbend  the  mind  of  the 
reader  from  its  attention  to  the 
debate.  An  ordinary  poet  would 
indeed  have  spun  out  so  many 
circumstances  to  a  great  length, 
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.Might  yield  them  easier  habitation,  bend 
Four  ways  their  flying  march,  along  the  banks 
Of  four  infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge 
Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  streams  ;. 
Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate ; 


575 


and  by  that  means  have  weak- 
ened, instead  of  illostrated  the 
principal  fable.    Addiaon, 

577.  Abhorred  Styx,  &C.']  iTie 
Greeks  reckon  up  five  rivers  in 
hell,  and  call  them  after  the 
names  of  the  noxious  springs 
and  rivers  in  their  own  country. 
Our  poet  follows  their  example 
both  as  to  the  number  and  the 
names  of  these  infernal  rivers, 
and  excellently  describes  their 
nature  and  properties,  with  the 
explanation  of  their  names,  Styx 
so  named  of  a  Greek  word  rrvyw 
that  signifies  to  hate  and  abhor, 
and  therefore  called  here  Ab- 
horred Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly 
hate,  and  by  Virgil  palus  inania* 
bills,  Mn,  vi.  438.  Acheron  has 
its  name  from  tt^^f  dolor  and  fw 
fluo,  flowing  with  grief;  and  is 
represented  accordingly  Sad  A- 
cheron,  the  river  of  sorrow^  black 
and  deep,  agreeable  to  Virgil's 
character  uf  it 

— tenebrosa  palui  Acheronte  refuso. 

JSu,  vi.  107. 

Cocytus,  named  of  lamentation, 
because  derived  from  xttKv^  sig- 
nifying to  lament :  as  Phlegethon 
is  from  ^Afy«»  signifying  to  burn; 
and  therefore  rightly  described 
here^rce  Phlegethon,  whose  waves 
qf  torrent  flre  inflame  with  rage, 
as  it  is  by  Virgil,  -^n.  vi.  550. 

— rapidus  flammis— torrcntibus  am- 

nin 
Tiirtareuit  Phlegethon. 


We  know  not  what  to  say  as  to 
tiie  situation  of  these  riven. 
Homer,  represents  Cocytus  as 
branching  out  of  Styx,  and  both 
Cocytus  uid  Phlegethon  (or  Fy- 
riphlegethon)  as  flowing  into 
Acheron,  Odyss.  x.  513. 

Km»tfr»$  f  1$  hi  Irmyn  Simrtg  mm 

and  perhaps  he  describes  their 
situation  as  it  really  waa  in 
Greece:  but  Virgil  and  Ae 
other  poets  frequently  coafoood 
them,  and  mention  their  names 
and  places  without  sofBctent  dif- 
ference or  distinction.  Our  poet 
therefore  was  at  liberty  to  draw 
(as  I  may  say)  a  new  map  of 
these  rivers  ;  and  he  supposes  a 
burning  lake  agreeably  to  Scrip- 
ture that  often  mentions  the  take 
ofjire;  and  he  makes  these  four 
rivers  to  flow  from  four  different 
quarters  and  empty  themselves 
into  this  burning  lake,  whidi 
gives  us  a  much  greater  idea 
than  any  of  the  heathen  poets 
have  done.  Besides  these  there 
is  a  fifth  river  called  Lethe,  which 
name  in  Greek  signifies  forget- 
fulness,  and  its  waters  are  said 
to  have  occasioned  that  quality, 
M(\,  vi.  714. 

— Lethoei  ad  fluminis  undam 
Secures  laticcs,  et  longa  oUivia  po* 
tant : 
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Sad  Acheron  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep ; 

Cocytus,  namM  of  lamentation  loud 

Heard  on  the  rueful  stream ;  fierce  Phl^thon,       580 

Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Far  ofi*  from  these  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe  the  river  of  oblivion  rolls 

Her  wat'ry  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks, 

Forthwith  his  former  state  and  beting  forgets,  sSB 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain. 

Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 

Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 

Of  whiriwind  and  dire  hail,  ^hich  on  firm  land 

Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems  590 

Of  ancieot  pile ;  or  else  deep  snow  and  ice, 

A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog 

Betwixt  Damtata  and  mount  Casius  old. 

Where  armies  whole  have  sunk :  the  parching  air 

Bums  fit>re,  and  cold  performs  th'  effect  of  fire.        595 


and  lliltOD  attributes  the  same 
effect  to  it»  aod  describes  it  as  a 
^om  ami  dleni  stream,  as  Lucan 
had  done  brfore  him,  is.  3S5. 

Quaoi  jazta  Ldhtt  tacUut  prala- 

The  river  of  obliTion  is  rightly 
placed  ybrq^  from  the  rivers  of 
Iwtfed^  ■orrow^  lamentation,  and 
nge;  and  divides  the  frozen 
eott^oent  from  the  region  of  fire. 
0S9.  --^dvre  haU,-]  Hor.  ai.  L 
ILL 

iwm  tatU  tenris  aivis  atque  dirti 
Grmdmith/z^ 

598*  ^-'thoi  Serbonian  6og] 
Serbonis  Was  a  lake  800  fiirlongt 
in  length  and  1000  in  compass. 


between  the  ancient  mountain 
Casius  and  Damiata  a  city  of 
Egypt  on  one  of  the  more  east- 
em  mouths  of  the  Nile,  It  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills 
of  loose  sand,  which  carried  into 
the  water  by  high  winds  so 
thickened  the  lake,  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  part  of  the 
continent,  where  whol6  armies 
have  been  swallowed  up.  Read 
Herodotus,  1.  iii.  aod  Luc.  Phar. 
viii.  539,  ^c 

Perfida  qua    tellui  Catiii  eicunft 

wrtnvh 
Bt  vada  tettantur  junctai  JBgyptii 
Syrtes,  &c. 

Hume. 

595.  Burns  frorei]    trore  an 
I  4 
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Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  haPd 

At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damnM 

Are  brought ;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce, 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice  600 

Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 

Immoveable,  infixM,  and  frozen  round. 

Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 

They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 

Both  to  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment,  M 

And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to  reach 

The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  lose 


old  word  for  frosty.  The  parch- 
ing air  bums  with  frost.  So  we 
have  in  Vir^f.  Georg.  i.  93. 

-— Boree  penetrabile  Arigus  adurat : 

and  In  Ecclus.  xlii.  20, 31.  When 
the  cold  north-wind  blorveth — it 
devour eth  the  mountains,  and  burn' 
eth  the  wilderness,  and  consumeth 
the  grass  as  fire.  And  is  not  the 
expression  used  by  the  Psalmist 
of  the  same  nuture?  The  sun 
ihali  not  burn  thee  by  day,  nor 
the  moon  by  night,  Psal.  cxxi.  6. 
in  the  old  translation  and  tlie 
Septuagint  ? 

5g6,  — by  harpy-footed  furies 
hafd]  The  word  katd  in  this 
line  is  derived  from  the  Belgic 
halen  or  the  French  haler,  and 
therefore  should  be  spelt  as  it  is 
here,  and  not  haiVd  as  in  Milton's 
own  editions.  Spenser  uses  the 
word.  Faery  Queen,  b.  v,  cant, 
ii.  St.  26. 

Who  rudely  hal'd  her  forth  without 
remorse: 


and  we  meet  with  it  set eral  times 
in  Shakespeare. 

603.  — thence  hurried  b€tek  to 
fireJ]  This  circumstance  of  the 
damned*s  suffering  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  by  taros  is 
finely  invented  to  aggravate  the 
horror  of  the  description,  and 
seems  to  he  foundeii  U[K)n  Job 
xxiv.  19.  but  not  as  it  is  in  the 
English  translation,  but  in  the 
vulgar  Latin  version,  which  Mil- 
ton frequently  used.  Ad  nimium 
calorem  transeat  ab  aquis  nivtum; 
Let  him  pass  to  excessive  heat  from 
waters  of  snow.  And  so  Jerome 
and  other  commentators  under- 
stand it.  There  is  a  fine  passage 
likewise  in  Shakespeare,  where 
the  punishment  after  death  is 
supposed  to  consist  in  extreme 
heat  or  extreme  cold  ;  but  these 
extremes  are  not  made  alternate, 
and  to  be  suffered  both  in  their 
turns,  as  Milton  has  described 
them,  and  thereby  has  greatly 
refined  and  improved  the  thought. 
Measure  for  Measure,  act  iii. 
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In  sweet  forgetfulness  all  pain  and  woe, 

All  in  one  moment,  and  so  near  the  brink  ; 

But  fate  withstands,  and  to  oppose  th'  attempt         6io 

Medusa  widi  Gorgouian  terror  guards 

The  ford,  and  of  itself  the  water  flies 

All  taste  of  living  wight,  as  once  it  fled 

The  lip  of  Tantalus.     Thus  roving  on 

In  c6nfusM  march  forlorn,  th'  adventurous  bands      615 

With  shudd'ring  horror  pale,  and  eyes  aghast, 

YiewM  first  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 

No  rest :  through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 

They  passM,  and  many«  a  region  dolorous, 

O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp,  620 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  death, 


A/e,  but  to  die,  Ad  go  we  know  not 

whore: 
To  lie  in  coM  obitniction,  and  to  rot ; 
Tbif  iODflitile  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  dod ;  and  the  delighted 

apirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  redde 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed 

ioe^  £e. 

609»  "^and  so  near  the  brink;] 
This  If  added  as  a  farther  aggra- 
vation of  their  misery^  that 
though  they  were  so  near  the 
brmk,  so  near  the  brim  and  sur- 
face of  the  water,  yet  they 
could  not  taste  one  drop  of  it. 
But  the  reasons  foWow,  fate  with- 
si4sndt,  fata  obstant,  as  it  is  in 
Virgil*  ^n.  iv.  440.  and  Medusa 
wUh  Oorgonian  terror  guards  the 
Jc^  Medusa  was  one  of  the 
Govgon  monsters,  whose  locks 
w«re  serpents  so  terrible,  that 
they  turned  the  beholders  into 
Blooe.  Ulysses  in  Homer  was 
desirous  of  seeing  more  of  the 


departed  heroes,  but  I  was  afraid^ 
says  he,  Odyss.  xL  633. 

E|  hTUt  wifn^uu  mytum  Zli^nf  •mp. 

Lest  Gorgon  rising  from  th*  infernal 
lakes. 

With  horrors  arm'd,  and  curls  of 
hissing  snakes. 

Should  fix  me,  stiffen'd  at  the  mon- 
strous sight, 

A  stony  image,  in  eternal  night ! 

Brootnt* 

So  frightful  a  creature  is  very 
properly  feigned  by  our  poet  to 
guard  this  water.  And  besides 
of  itself  the  water  JUet  their  taste^ 
and  serves  only  to  tantalize  them. 
This  is  a  fine  allegory  to  shew 
that  there  is  no  forgetfulness  in 
hell.  Memory  makes  a  part  of 
the  punishment  of  the  damned, 
and  reflection  but  increases  their 
misery. 

621.  Rocks,  caves,  &c.]  How 
exactly  is  the  tediousness  and 
difficulty  of  their  journey  painted 
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A  universe  of  death,  which  God  by  curse 

Created  ev^il,  for  evil  only  good, 

Where  all  Ufe  dies,  death  Uves,  and  nature  breeds , 

Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things^ 

Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 

Than  fables  yet  have  feignM,  or  fear  conceived, 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimaeras  dire. 

Mean  while  the  Adversary^  of  God  and  M«n, 
Satan  with  thoughts  inflam'd  of  hig^faest  design. 
Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  tow^ards  the  gates  of  hell 
Explores  his  solitary  flight ;  sometimes 
He  scours  the  right  hand  coast^  sometimes  the  left. 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 


m 


650 


ift  this  passage ;  and  particnlarly 
in  this  rough  verse^  which  ne- 
cessarily takes  up  so  much 
time  and  labour  in  pronouncing! 
Greenwood, 

6S1.  Here    is    displayed    the 
force  of  union  in 

Rocktf  covet,  laketf  dent^  hogtt  fens, 
and  shades  ; 

which  yet  would  lose  the  great- 
est part  of  the  effect^  if  they 
were  not  the 

RockSy  cavesy  lakeiy  dens,  bogs,  and 
shades — 

of  Death. 

The  idea,  or  this  affection  caused 
by  a  word,  which  nothing  but  a 
word  could  annex  to  the  others, 
raises  a  very  great  degree  of  the 
sublime;  and  this  sublime  is 
raised  yet  higher  by  what  fol- 
lows, a  universe  of  death.  Burke, 
On  the  Sublime,  part  v.  sect.  vii. 
628.  Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and 
Chimceras  dire,']  Our  author 
fixes  all  these  monsters  in  hell 
in  imitation  of  Virgil,  JExk.  vi. 
2S7. 


-*belliui  Lcn* 
Hprrendum  strident ,  flunmiaqiie  v- 

mata  Chimsra» 
GorgoBef,  4r^     • 
Quinquagtnta  atiif  immmiB  Matffiw 

I^dn.  rer.  SIS. 

Tasso  has  likewist  gifcn  them  a 
place  in  his  description  of  hell, 
or  rather  he  copies  Virgil's  de- 
scription, cant,  if,  St.  5. 

Qui  mille  immonde  Arpie  vedrccti^  e 

mille 
Centauri,  e  Sfingi,  e  paQide  Gargoni, 

*^- 

There  were  Celaeno's  foul  and  loath- 
some routy 

There  Sphioges,  Centaura,  thert  wen 
Gorgons  fell. 

There  howling  ScjUas,  yawling  round 
about, 

Thare  serpents  hisa,  there  acr'n- 
mouth'd  Hydras  jell, 

Chimeera  there  spues  Are  and  brim- 
stone out,  Ftirfmx, 

But  how  much  better  has  MiltoD 
comprehended  them  in  one  line ) 
634.  Now  shaves  nith  Uvel  wing 
the  deepj"]    Virg.  ^n.  v.  21?. 

Radit  iter  liquiduniy  celeres  oBqnt 
commovet  alas. 
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Up  to  die  fiery  concare  towering  high.  635 

As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 

Hangs  in  the  cloudsi  by  equinoctial  winds 

Close  sailitig  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 

Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 

Their  spicy  drugs :  they  on  the  trading  flood  640 

Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 

Ply  stemming  nightly  tow^ard  the  pole.     So  seemed 

Far  off  the  flying  Fiend  :  at  last  appear 

Hell  bounds  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof, 


636.  Am  when  far  off  at  sea  &c.] 
Satao  ioweruig  high  is  here  com- 
pared to  a  fleet  of  Indiamen  dis- 
covered at  8  distance^  as  it  were 
hanging  ta  ihe  t^Umd$,  as  a  fleet  at 
a  distaoce  seeios  to  do.    This  is 
the  whole  of  the  comparison; 
but  (as  Dr  Pesrce  observes)  Mil- 
ton in  his  similitudes^  (as  is  the 
practice  of  Homer  and  Virgil 
too^)  after  he  has  shewed  the 
common      resemblance^     often 
takes  thfs  liberty  of  wandering 
into  some  nnresembling  circum- 
staoees;    which  have  no  other 
relation  to  the  comparison,  than 
that  it  §ave  him  the  hint,  and  as 
it  were  set  fire  to  the  train  of  his 
imagipatiott.     And    the   exotic 
names    (as    Dr.    Bentley  calls 
them)  give  a  less  vulgar  cast  to 
the  similitode  than  places  in  our 
own  channel  and  in  our  own  seas 
would  have  done.    This  fleet  is 
described,   by  equinoctial  winds, 
die  trade-winds  blowing  about 
the  equinoctial^  dote  sailing,  and 
liierelbre  more  proper  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  single  person^ /rom 
jBengala,  a  kingdom  and  cit/  in 
the  East  Indies  subject  to  the 


great  Moguls  cr  the  isles  of  Ter- 
nate and  Tvdefe,  two  of  the  Mo^ 
lucca  islands  in  the  East  Indian 
sea,  whence  merchants  bring  their 
spicy  drugs,  the  most   famous 
spices  are  brought  from  thence 
by  the  Dutch  into  Europe:  they 
on  ihe  trading  flood  ;  as  the  winds 
are  called  trade  winds,  so  he  calls 
the    flood   trading,  through  the 
wide  Ethiopian  sea  to  ihe  Cape 
of   Good    Hope»  ply  stemming 
n^htty  toyjard  ihe  pote^  that  is  by 
night  they  sail  northward,  and 
yet  (as^  Dr.  Pearce  says)  by  day 
their  fleet  may  be  descried  hang- 
ing   in  the  clouds.     So  seemed 
far  off  the  flying  Fiend:    Dr. 
Bentley  asks,  whom  Satan  ap- 
peared to  far  off,  in  this  his  «oh- 
tary  flight  ?    But  what  a  cold 
phlegmatic  piece  of  criticism  is 
this  ?   It  may  be  answered,  that 
he  was  seen  by  the  Muse^  and 
would  have  seemed  so  to  anyone 
who  had  seen  him.    Poets  often 
speak  in  this  manner,  and  make 
themselves  and  their  readers  pre- 
sent to  the  most  remote  and  re- 
tired scenes  of  action. 
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And  thrice  three-fold  the  gates ;  three  folds  were  brass, 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock,  646 

Impenetrable,  impalM  with  circling  fire, 
Yet  unconsum'd.     Before  the  gates  there  sat 


645.  And  thrice  threefold  the 
gates;']  The  gates  had  nine  folds, 
nine  plates,  nine  linings ;  as  Ho- 
mer and  the  other  poets  make 
their,  heroes'  shields  to  have  se- 
veral coverings  of  various  mate- 
rials for  the  greater  strength  : 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  3. 

— d/pei  dominus  septemplicis  Ajax. 

Bent  ley. 

647.   -r-impaVd  with  circling 
Jire,]  Inclosed,  paled  in  as  it  were. 
So  the  word  is  used  in  Spenser's 
Muiopottnos, 

And  round  about,  her  work  she  did 

impale 
With  a  fiair  border  wrought  of  sundry 

flowers. 

It  is  commonly  applied  to  that 
kind  of  execution,  when  a  pale 
or  stake  is  drove  through  a  male- 
factor's body.  And  perhaps  M  il- 
ton  (as  Mr.  Thyer  adds)  might 
take  the  hint  of  this  circumstance 
from  his  farourite  romances, 
where  one  frequently  meets  with 
the  gates  of  enchanted  castles 
thus  impaled  with  circling  foe, 
Spenser  also  in  his  description  of 
the  house  of  Busyrane,  Faery 
Queen,  b.  iii.  cant.  xi.  sf.  21. 

But  in  the  porch  that  did  them  sore 

amate 
A  flamin/r  fire,  ymixt  with  tmouldry 

smoke  ^c. 

648.  '^Before  the  gates  there 
sat  &c.]  Here  begins  the  famous 
allegory  of  Milton,  which  is  a 
sort  of  paraphrase  on  that  text 
of  the  Apostle  St.  James,  i.  1 5. 


Then  when  Lust  hath  conceived  it 
bringelh  forth  Sin,  and  Sin  wheu 
U  is  finished  hringeth  forth  Death, 
The  first  part  of  the  allegory  says 
only^  that  Satan*8  intended  toj* 
age  was  dangerous  to  his  being, 
and  that  he  resolved  however  to 
venture.     Richardson, 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates 
of  hell  is  finely  imaged.  I  have 
already  declared  ray  opinion  of 
the  allegory  concerning  Sin  aod 
Death,  which  is  however  a  very 
finished  piece  in  its  kind,  wheo 
it  is  not  considered  as  a  part  of 
an  epic  poem.  The  gencaliogj 
of  the  several  persons  is  contrived 
with  great  delicacy ;  Sin  is  the 
daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death 
the  offspring  of  Sin.  The  inces- 
tuous mixture  between  Sin  and 
Death  f)roduces  those  monsters 
and  hell-hounds,  which  from 
time  to  time  enter  into  their  mo- 
ther, and  tear  the  bowels  of  her 
who  gave  them  birth.  These 
are  the  terrors  of  an  evil  consd- 
ence,  and  the  proper  frnits  of 
Sin,  which  naturally  rise  from 
the  apprehensions  of  Death. 
This  last  beautiful  moral  is,  I 
think,  clearly  intimated  in  the 
speech  of  Sin,  where  complaining 
of  this  her  dreadful  issue,  she 
adds^ 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets 

them  on. 
And  me  his  parent  would  fuU  aooi 

devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he 

knows 
His  end  with  mioe  involved. 


LOST,  125 

j)e; 

waste,  and  fair,  650 


-.  Pope.     "  I  return  you  your 
Milton,  says  he,  and — I  protest 
to  you,  this  last  perusal  of  him 
has  given  me  such  new  de- 
grees, I  will  not  say  of  plea- 
sure, but  of  admiration  and 
'  astonishment,  that  I  look  up- 
'  on   the  sublimity  of  Homer 
"  and  the  majesty  of  Virgil  with 
'*  somewhat  less  reverence  than 
"  I  used   to  do.     I    challenge 
-'  you,  with  all  your  partiality, 
"  to  shew  me  in  the  first  of  these 
"  any  thing  equal  to  the  allegory 
"  of  Sin  and  Death,  either  as  to 
"  the  greatness  and  justness  of 
s     "  the  invention,  or  the  highth 
"  and  beauty  of  the  colouring. 
cs    *'  What  1  looked  upon  as  a  rant 
in    "  of  Barrow*8,  I  now  begin  to 
ble     ^'  think   a    serious   truth,    and 
.^ed    '^  could  almost  venture  to  set  my 
of    "  hand  to  it. 

the        ««  Hac  quicuDque  legit,  UntAm  ce- 
ym-  cinine  puUbit, 

was         "  Mconidem  nnaiy  Virgilium  cull- 

.•ared  649-  On  eUher  side  a  formidable 

hdlf  fhape ;]    The  figure  of  Death  is 

.:ieDoe  pretty  well  fixed  and  agreed  upon 

ite  of  by  poets  and  painters :   but  the 

iie  de-  description  of  Sin  seems  to  be  an 

,  very  improvement  upon  that  thought 

f  them  in  Horace,  De  Art.  Poet.  4. 

fdcfifOfl.         Desinit  in  pitcem  mulier   formoam 
m  cen-  superne. 

-,a8im-  The  author  might  have  in  mind 

.  yet Bi«  too  Spensers  description  of  £r- 

taate  in  ror  in   the  mixed  shape  of  a 

i-erques-  woman   and    a  serpent,   Faery 

ich  more  Queen,  b.  i.  c.  i.  st.  14. 

I  any  part  ^^^  j.j^^  ^  serpent  horribly  display'd, 
i  we  may  gut  th*  other  half  did  wonuui*!  shape 
letters  to  r«uin,  jr. 
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But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 

Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  armM 

With  mortal  sting :  about  her  middle  round 

A  cry  of  hdl-hounds  never  ceasing  bari^'d 

With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  fiiil  loud,  and  rung    655 

A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when  they  list, would  creep. 

If  ought  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb. 

And  kennel  there,  yet  there  still  barked  and  howPd, 

Within  unseen.     Far  less  abhorr'd  than  these 

YexM  Scylla  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts  660 


And  also  ihe  image  of  Echidna, 
b.  vi  c.  vi.  8t.  10. 

YeC  did  her  faetf  ud  fonner  puts 


A  fldr  youog  SMudeii,  ftill  of  comely 

glee: 
But  all  her  hinder  puts  did  pisin 


A  monstrous  dragon,  full  of  fearful 
ugliness. 

The  addition  of  the  hell-hounds 
about  her  middle  is  plainly 
copied  from  Scylla,  as  appears 
from  the  following  simile.  He- 
siod's  Echidna  is  described  half- 
\voman  and  half-serpent,  Theog. 
298. 

654.  A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never 
ceasing  bark'd,]  Dr.  Bentley  reads 
A  crew  of  helUliounds  &c.  but 
Milton's  cry  of  hell-hounds  is  of 
much  the  same  poetical  stamp  as 
Virgil's  ruunt  equites  et  odora 
canum  vis,  Mn,  iv.  132.  where 
what  is  proper  to  the  canes  is 
said  of  the  vis;  as  here  what  is 
proper  to  the  hell'hounds  is  said 
of  the  cry.     We  have  the  same 


way  of  speaking  in  vi.  212.  m 
66.  and  cJiewhere.     Peorre. 

660.  Fe^d  SeyUm  hsMng  n 
the  Ma]  For  Circe  having  poi- 
soned that  part  of  the  sea  wheit 
Scylla  used  to  bathe,  the  next 
time  Scylla  bathed,  her  lower 
parts  were  changed  into  dogs, 
in  the  tea  thai  parts  CaiaMa,  the 
farthest  part  of  Italy  towards 
the  Mediterranean,  Jram  the 
hoarse  Trinacrian  shore,  that  is 
from  Sicily,  which  was  formerly 
called  Trinacria  from  its  three 
promontories  lying  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle:  and  this  shore 
may  well  be  called  hoarse  not 
only  by  reason  of  a  tempestaous 
sea  breaking  upon  it,  bat  like- 
wise on  account  of  the  noises 
occasioned  by  the  eruptions  of 
mount  ^tna;  and  the  number 
of  r's  in  this  verse  very  well  ei- 
press  the  hoarseness  of  it  You 
have  the  story  of  Scylla  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  book 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  vcr. 
59.  *c. 

Scylla  vcnit,  mediaque  tenus  deicco- 

derat  alvc ; 
Cum  sua  foedari  latmntibui  inguioa 

monslris 
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Calabria  from  the  hoaree  Trinacrian  shore : 

Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when  callM 

In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  oomes, 

Lur'd  with  the  smell  of  in&nt  blood,  to  dance 

With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  laboring  moon        665 

Eclipses  at  their  charms.     The  other  shape, 

If  shape  it  might  be  calPd  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 

Or  substance  might  be  calPd  that  shadow  seemed. 

For  each  seemM  either ;  black  it  stood  as  Night,      670 


Afpidt :  ae  primb  non  crtdena  cor* 

poritiiuis 
Emt  foi  ptrtfliy  refugitque«  abigitque^ 

timctqiM 
Ora  piuttia  eaaum  ;  ted  quo8  ftifit, 

altxmhituiia. 
St  eotput  <|iMmw  femomiiiy  cni* 

nuDqae  peduaiquey 
Ccrbereot  rictnt  pio  partibas  invenit 

illit. 
SUtque  cainiin  nbiet;   subjtctaque 

ttrg^  wmaiD 
Inguinibiu  tnmeis  uteroque  exsUnte 


TIm  Cerherean  mouths  in  Milton 
is  plainly  after  the  Cerbereot 
rictiif  to  Ovkl. 

0651  —^he  laVring  mooii]  The 
ancients  believed  the  moon  great- 
Ij  affipcted  by  magical  practices, 
and  the  LiUn  poets  call  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon  labores  lurue. 
Tbe  three  Ibr^^ing  lines  and 
tha  fisnner  part  of  this  contain 
a  abort  account  of  what  was 
ooee  believed,  and  in  Milton's 
Ume  not  so  ridiculous  as  now. 
JBclorrftoa. 

666.  The  other ^ape,&c]Th\% 
poetical  description  of  Death  our 
aoibor  has  pretty  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  Spenser.  Faery 
i,  b.  vii.  cant  vii.  st.  46. 


But  after  all  came  Ufe,  and  lastly 

Death, 
Death  with  moat  grim  and  gritl|r 

visage  seen. 
Yet  is  he  nought  but  parting  of  the 

breathy 
Ne  ought  to  see,  but  like  a  shade  to 

weenj 
Unbodiedy  unsouTd,  unheard,  unseen. 

Thjfer. 

666,  No  person  seems  better 
to  have  understood  the  secret  of 
heightening,  or  of  setting  terri- 
ble things,  if  I  may  use  tbe  ex- 
pression, in  tbeir  strongest  light, 
by  the  force  of  a  judicious  ob- 
scurity, than  Milton.  His  de- 
scription of  D^th  is  admirably 
studied;  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  a  gloomy  pomp,  with  what 
a  significant  and  expressive  un- 
certainty of  strokes  and  colour- 
ing, be  has  finished  tbe  portrait 
oftbe  King  of  terrors: 

The  other  shape  ftc. 

See  V.  666—^8.  In  this  de- 
scription all  is  dark,  uncertain, 
conftised,  terrible,  and  sublime 
to  the  last  degree.  Burke  on 
the  SubUme  and  Beautiful^  part 
ii.  sect.  8» 

67a  -^-hlaek  it  stood  as  Night, 
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Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  teniUe  as  hell. 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  Idnglj  crown  had  on. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  fiom  his  seat 

The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast  ejfS 

With  horrid  strides,  heU  trembled  as  he  strode. 

Th'  undaunted  Fiend  what  this  might  be  admir'd, 

Admir'd,  not  fear'd  ;  God  and  his  Son  except. 

Created  thing  nought  valued  he  nor  shunn'd ; 

And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began.  Mo 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape. 
That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  ?  through  them  I  mean  to  pass. 
That  be  assured,  without  leave  ask'd  of  thee :  ^85 

Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly',  and  learn  by  proof. 
Hell-bom,  not  to  contend  with  Spi'rits  of  heaven. 


&c.]     Like  the  ghost  described 
in  Homer,  Odyss.  xi.  605. 

Gloomy  as  night  he  stands,  in  act  to 

throw 
Th*  aereal  arrow  frono  the  twanging 

bow.  Broome. 

678.  — God  and  his  Son  except, 
Created  thing  nought  valued  he 
nor  shunnd  ;] 
This  appears  at  first  siglit  to 
reckon  God  and  his  Son  among 
created  things,  but  except  is  used 
here  with  the  same  liberty  as  but 
ver.  33S,  and  336,  and  Milton 
has  a  like  passage  in  his  Prose 
Works,   p.  «77.  edit.   Tol.  No 


place  in  heaven  ami  earth,  except 
hell^-     Richardson. 

683.  — miscreated\  We  have 
been  told  that  Milton  first  coined 
the  woni  miscreated,  but  Spenser 
used  it  before  him,  us  Facrv 
Queen,  book  i.  cant.  ii.  sL  5. 

Eftsoons  he  took  that  miscreettd  £ur. 

and  b.  ii.  cant.  vii.  st.  49. 

Nor  mortal  steel  empierce  his  mit^ 
created  mould. 

BentUf. 

684.  — fhrough  them  I  mean  to 
pass,8ic,]  Spenser,  Faery  Queen, 
b.  iii.  c.  iv.  St.  15. 

I  mean  not  thee  intreat 
To  pass  ;  but  maugre  thee  will  pus, 
or  die. 

Jortin, 
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To  whom  the  gobHn  full  of  wrath  replied. 
Art  thou  that  traitor  Angel,  art  thou  he, 
Who  first  broke  peace  in  heaven  and  faith,  till  then   690 
Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven's  sons 
Conjiif  d  against  the  Hig^hest,  for  which  both  thou 
And  they,  outcast  from  Grod,  are  here  condemnM 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ?  695 

And  reckon^st  thou  thyself  with  Spi^rits  of  heaven 
HeU-doom'd,  and  breath^st  defiance  here  and  scorn 
Where  I  reign  king,  and  to  enr&ge  thee  more. 
Thy  king  and  lord  ?     Back  to  thy  punishment. 
False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings,  700 

Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 
Strange  horror  seize  thee',  and  pangs  unfelt  before. 

So  spake  the  grisly  terror,  and  in  shape, 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  ten-fold  705 

More  dreadful  and  deform  :  on  th^  other  side 
InceosM  with  indignation  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  bum'd, 


Ggi.  Drew  qfler  hm  the  third 
pari  ofkeav*ns  sons]  An  opin ion^ 
as  we  noted  before,  grouaded  on 
Ber.  xiL  S,  4.  Behold,  a  great 
red  dragam^^and  his  tail  drew  the 
ihird  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven, 
amd  did  cast  them  to  the  earth, 

69s,  Conjiird  against  the 
Hig*hest,']  Banded  and  leagued 
together  against  the  Most  High. 
Of  tile  Latin  amjurare  to  bind 
one  another  by  oath  to  be  true 
smi  faithful  in  a  design  under- 
taken^ 

TOL.  I. 


Et  conjuratoi  cesium  rescindere  fra- 
trei.  Virg.  Georg.  i.  280. 

Aut  amjurato  deacendens  Dacus  ab 
Istro.  GfOfy.  ii.  497. 

Hume, 

697.  HelUdoom'd,']  As  Satan 
had  called  Death  hell-born,  ver. 
687. 

700.  FaUe  fugitive,']  He  is 
here  called  false  because  he  had 
called  himself  a  spirit  of  heaven. 
Compare  ver.  687,  with  ver.  696. 
Pearce. 

70s.  — and  like  a  comet  bum'd, 

K 
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That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  th'  arctic  8ky»  and  from  his  horrid  hair  710 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war.     Each  at  the  head 
LevellM  his  deadly  aim ;  their  fiital  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend,  and  such  a  firown 
Each  cast  at  th'  other,  as  when  two  black  cknids. 
With  heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  ratding  oa       71s 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  firoot 


&c.]  Hie  ancient  poets  fre- 
qoeatlj  compare  a  hero  in  his 
shining  armoar  to  a  comet  |  as 
Virg.  Aid.  X.  Vtlt. 

Hon  leeiit  ae  Uquldi  tl  qiuuido  noete 


At  when  a  eomtlftr  aad  vUs  ii- 


In 


Stngulnei  Ic^gubra  nibtnt— 

But  this  comet  is  so  large  as  to 
Jht  Uie  kngth  qf  the  constenation 
Oj^mekut  or  Aif^itenens,  pr 
Serpentarios  as  it  is  commonlj 
called^  a  length  of  abont  forty 
degrees,  in  th*  arctic  sky,  or  the 
northern  hemisphere^  and  from  his 
horrid  hair  shakes  pestilence  and 
war.  Poetry  delights  in  omens, 
prodigies,  and  such  wonderful 
events  as  were  supposed  to  fol- 
low upon  the  appearance  of 
comets,  eclipses,  and  the  like. 
We  have  another  instance  of 
this  nature  in  i.  598.  and  Tusso 
in  the  same  manner  compares 
Argantes  to  a  comet^  and  men- 
tions the  like  fieital  effects^  cant, 
▼ii.  St  62. 

Qual  con  le  chiome  tangninow  hor- 

rende 
Splender  cometa  fuol  per  I'aria  a* 

dutta, 
Che  i  regni  muta*  e  i  feri  morbi  ad- 

duce« 
A  i  porpurei  tiranni  infausta  luce. 


bsav  B  dotti  witoSj 
And  tldfaft  ndcfdsalh  mA  ari^ 

dnaf  brinas 
to  B^ftttj  loida^  to  aBOQBffdiiL  std 

toUogiu  #W^ 

714.  — -Of  ipikea  iwa  Umd  rkmtt, 
&c.]  It  is  highly  prahaU^  tlMt 
Milton  took  die  hint  of  this 
noble  simile  from  ooe  of.  the 
same  sort  in  BotaidoTa  Orlando 
Inamorato,  thcvogfa  it  must  he 
owned  that  he  lias  eicelled  the 
Italian  niuch^  both  in  the  ▼ariety 
of  its  circumstances,  and  the 
propriety  of  its  applicadon.  Boi- 
ardo  is  describing  an  encounter 
betwixt  Orlando  his  hero,  and 
the  Tartar  king  AgricanCj  and 
begins  it  thus,  b.  i.  c.  l& 

8e  veditte  indenie  naai  aeuauai  due 

tuoni 
Da  Levanto  a  Ponente  al  del  ^Tcno, 
Coei  proprio  a'urtar  quel  due  baram. 

Thffer. 

71  ^'  — heaven's  ariiUery]  Thun- 
der.   Jut.  Sat.  xiii.  83. 

Quicquid  habent  telorum  annamcn- 
taria  c(eU. 

Hume, 

716.  Over  the  Caspian;]  Tint 
sea  being  particularly  noted  for 
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Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 

To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air : 

So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 

Grew  darker  at  their  frown,  so  match'd  they  stood ;  7«o 

For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 

To  meet  so  great  a  foe :  and  now  great  deeds 

Had  been  achieved,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung, 

Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 

Fast  by  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key,  72  s 

Ris'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  she  cried. 
Against  thy  only  son  ?  What  fury',  O  son. 
Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  father's  head  ?  and  know'st  for  whom  ;  730 
For  him  who  sits  above  and  lau§:hs  the  while 
At  thee  ordain'd  his  drudge,  to  execute 
Whatever  his  wrath,  which  he  calls  justice,  bids  : 
His  wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both. 

She  spake,  and  at  her  words  the  hellish  pest  735 

Forbore,  then  these  to  her  Satan  returned. 

So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 


storms  and  tempests.  So  Horace^ 
Od.  il  ix.  S. 

-Non  mare  Caspium 
Vezant  insquales  procellae 
Uaque 

And  so  Fairfax,  in  Tosso,  cant. 
▼i.  St.  SS. 

Or  Bf  when  clouds  together  cnishM 

and  brub'd, 
Poor  down  a  tempest  by  the  Catpian 

•bore. 

722.  •— «o  great  a  foe:"]  Jesus 
Christ,  who  (as  it  follows  ver. 
7S4.)  will  one  day  destroy  both 
death  and  him  that  has  the  power 


of  death,  that  is  the  devil.  Heb. 
ii.  14. 

730.  — and  know* it  for  wham  i\ 
These  words  are  read  with  a 
semi-colon  in  Milton*s  own  edi- 
tions,  and  not  with  a  note  of 
interrogation,  as  in  some  others : 
and  the  meaning  is,  at  the  tame 
time  that  thou  knowett  for  whom  ; 
Cum  ndris  bene  cui  fticias  hoc ; 
as  Dr.  Trapp  translates  it.  If 
this  is  not  the  sense  of  the  words, 
they  must  be  read  with  a  note  of 
interrogation. 

737.  So  strange  thy  outcry,  and 
K  9 
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ThoQ  interpomlf  thst  my  wnidrn  imid 

PieteutBd  spmB  to  tefl  tliee  yet  fay  deeds 

What  it  ioteods;  tiU  fint  I  know  ofdKe,  740 

What  tfaiog  diou  ait,  drns  doubfe-fenn'd,  and  iMiiy 

Id  this  infenial  rwie  fiist  met  thoa  call'st 

Me  father,  and  diat  phantMm  call^at  my  sod  ; 

I  koow  diee  not,  ncKr  eier  saw  till  now 

Sight  DKxe  detPirtahle  dian  him  and  diee.  145^ 

T'  whom  diuB  die  portress  of  hell  gate  refdied. 
Hast  thoQ  ibigot  me  then,  and  do  I  seem 
Now  in  thiDe  eye  so  fool  ?  once  deemed  ao  frir 
Id  heav^D,  when  at  di'  assembly,  and  iD  sight 
Of  all  the  serafdiiili  widi  thee  combined  7S0 

In  bold  oonspimcy  against  heave's  King, 
All  on  a  sndden  misenble  pain 
Surpiis'd  diee,  dim  thine  qfes,  and  dizsy  swum 
In  daikness,  ^ile  thy  head  flames  thick  and  fiut 
Threw  fordi,  till  on  die  left  side  opening  wide,        7^ 
Likest  to  thee  in  shape  and  couot^nauce  bright, 
Then  shining  heavenly  fair,  a  goddess  arm'd 
Out  of  thy  bead  I  sprung :  amazement  seiz'd 


ihif  words  so  strange]  The  change 
in  the  position  of  the  words  so 
strange  in  this  verse  has  a  pe- 
culiar beauty  in  it«  which  Dr. 
Bentley's  alteration  of  the  latter 
stramge  into  nem  utterly  destroys. 

So  itnnge  thj  outcry^  and  thy  words 


How  flatt  lifeless,  and  unharino- 
nious^  compared  with  the  com- 
mon reading ! 

758.  Out  (f  th§  head  /sprung:] 
Sin  is  rightly  made  to  spring  out 
of  the  head  of  Satan,  as  Wisdom 


or  Minerva  did  out  of  Jupiter's: 
and  Milton  describes  thie  birth 
of  the  one  very  much  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  aadent 
poets  have  that  of  the  clber, 
and  particularly  the  aatfaor  of 
the  hymn  to  Minerva  vnlgady 
ascribed  to  Homer.  And  what 
follows  seems  to  be  an  hint  im- 
proved upon  Minerva's  baing 
ravished  soon  after  her  birth  by 
Vulcan*  as  we  may  leum  from 
Lucian.  Dial.  Vulcani  et  Jovi^ 
et  De  Dotno. 
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All  th^  host  of  heaven  ;  back  they  recoilM  afraid 

At  first,  and  callM  me  Sin,  and  for  a  sign  760 

Portentous  held  me  ;  but  familiar  grown, 

I  pleased,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 

The  most  averse,  thee  chiefly,  who  fiiU  oft 

Thyself  in  me  thy  perfect  image  viewing 

Becam'st  enamoured,  and  such  joy  thou  took'st        766 

With  me  in  secret,  that  my  womb  cooceivM 

A  growing  burden.     Mean  while  war  arose, 

And  fields  were  fought  in  heaven  ;  wherein  remain'd 

(For  what  could  else  ?)  to  our  almighty  foe 

Clear  victory,  to  our  part  loss  and  rout  770 

Through  all  the  empyrean  :  down  they  fell 

Driv'n  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  heaven,  down 

Into  this  deep,  and  in  the  general  fall 

I  also ;  at  which  time  this  powerful  key 

Into  my  hand  was  giv^n,  with  charge  to  keep  775 

These  gates  for  ever  shut,  which  none  can  pass 

Without  my  opening.     Pensive  here  I  sat 

Alone,  but  long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb 

Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  excessive  grown 

Prodigious  motion  felt  and  rueful  throes. 


771-  — ihe  empyrdan ;]  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable^  that 
^oogh  the  words  empyreal  and 
tmpyrean  are  both  spelt  in  the 
aame  maoner,  yet  Milton  con- 
iteatljT  pronounces  empyreal  with 
the  accent  upon  the  third  syl- 
laUe  from  the  end,  and  empyrean 
vith  the  accent  upon  the  second. 
I  OBce  imagined  that  he  did  it 
k>  ^liatiagoifh  the  substantive 
from  the  adjective  ^  but  I  find 
>iie  instance  where  he  uses  the 


780 


word  empyrean  at  an  adjective^ 
and  yet  gives  it  the  same  accent 
as  when  he  makes  it  a  substan- 
tive^ X.  321. 

The  confines  met  of  empTrdan  heaven. 

There  is  no  way  of  solving  the 
difficulty,  unless  we  suppose  with 
Dr.  Heylin  that  the  word  empy- 
real is  false  spelt,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  written  empyrial 
tfAxv^fi  in  Greek,  and  the  other 
anpyr^n  tft^v^Mf, 

K  3 


At  iMt  ^ 

Tkintoim 

Tort  tbiDUgb  injr 

Dlitertedt  all  my 

Tramfonn'd :  but  be  07  ■Jimi  iwj    '  w 

iMb  iMUtdi  bmndisbiiigr 

HiM  UMlbM  tt  the  hideow 

fMM  iM  bw  tuimt  tod  bKk 

IfMlbmbftpimued,  (tboaghwnB,itaeeBiv      i» 

UiUmNi  wMl  iMIt  tbtD  rage,)  and^aiRAer  fir. 

lit  «W«H0(4t  bli  notber  all  d'Mlii^d, 

Awl  k  tltbwgtt  ibrcibk  and  fcnl 

l(l|i«#lllf  uMi  «M»  «f  that  rape  tegot 

TtMtt  yfWif  «AMMn>  that  whfa  ooadeag  txy      m 

SMWKMii  Mt^  It  tboii  8aw*8t,  hourly  ooocar*!! 

AmI  bWM^  bmi,  iHtb  aoiTOW  infinite 

*l\^  m« )  1^  when  thev  list,  into  the  womb 


TW.   »«4feiMtto»iMr  hit    Mat        Ah  mhwun  BmfUcoi,  animl  fii- 
^  giente,  foertal; 


«KiW  I    «*w  ViifU  vt  J&MM  going  _  ,.g5::'«'  ^rtSLi-nt  ann™. 

i\MM«MM  MkM  JkMw^Mwi^  ttrmKui,  only  Deai  A  u  nude  the  last  word 

T«!»k  I***  «N  W  MMf.  «W  in  th«  sentence,  and  Etuyitiet, 

W*  rw«m<MM]    Aa  iwilatioa  of  for  »he  sake  of  the  »ef»e,  the 

VirfU.  Jhi.  i),  5;).  first.    There  is  the  like  lepeti- 

l«»Mu«t«  M««,  fMMtliHiiftM  <M«M  tion  in  Eel.  vi.  4S. 

Mvww^  Hi»»^«ingit.iJ'**miiwl«qjioli»Ba 

nMW.  idictum 

6aci  rcfoMjMM  DeQik.     The  re-  ^         ' 


peti  Uon  of  DtalA  here  is  a  bemu ty        796L  ^^  thou  sa»*«#, J    One 
^f  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the    would  think  it  shoald  be  of  ikm 


naroe    of   Emrydice    in    Virgil,  ieesi;  hot  we  must  soppooe  tbtt 

^ji^rg.  IT.  525.  now  at  this  time  these  mouCeit 

— ^nryrfim  vox  ipit  et  frigkU  Un-  ^^^e  crept  into  her  womb,  mi 

g^uL,  lay  there  onseeii- 
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That  bred  tfaem  they  return,  and  howl  and  gmw 
^y  bowds,  their  r^iast ;  dien  burBdng  fordi 
Afresh  with  conscious  tenors  vex  me  round. 
That  rest  or  intermission  ncHie  I  find. 
£efore  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Crrim  Death  my  son  and  fi^e,  who  sets  diem  on. 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
for  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involved ;  and  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane, 
Whenever  that  shall  be ;  so  fiite  pronounc'd. 
But  thou,  O  &ther,  I  forewarn  thee,  shun 
His  deadly  arrow ;  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms. 
Though  temper'd  heavenly,  for  that  mortal  dint. 
Save  be  who  reigns  above,  ncxie  can  resist. 
She  finish 'd,  and  the  subtle  fiend  his  lore 
Soon  learned,  now  milder,  and  thus  answered  smooth. 
Dear  daughter,  since  thou  claim'st  me  for  thy  sire. 
And  my  fair  son  here  show^st  me,  the  dear  pledge 
Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  heaven,  and  joys 
Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire  change 
BefiJPn  us  unforeseen,  unthought  of;  know  821 


810 


815 


809.  '"^wfaiepronouttcd]  The 
lieathen  poets  make  Jupiter  su- 
perior to  fate :  the  will  of  Jupiter 
was  peHbrmed,  says  Homer, 
Iliad,  i.  5.  Ash  ^  mMttv  fi^vXn, 
Sic  Ikia  De^m  rex  sortitur^  vol- 
▼itqoe  YiceSj  says  Virgil,  JSn. 
iiL  875.  £t  sic  fata  Jovis  pos- 
cool,  Mfk.  iv.  614.  But  Milton 
widi  great  propriety  makes  the 
fiillen  angels  and  Sin  here  attri- 


bute events  to  fate,  without  any 
mention  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
817.  Dear  daugtUer,']  Sataa 
had  now  learned  Ms  lore  or  les« 
son,  and  the  reader  will  observe 
how  artfully  he  changes  his  lan- 
guage 3  he  had  said  before,  ver. 
745,  that  he  had  never  seen 
sight  more  detestable ;  but  now  it 
is  dear  daughter ,  and  my  fair 
son, 
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I  come  no  enemy,  but  to  set  free 

From  out  this  dark  and  dismal  house  of  pain 

Both  him  and  thee^  and  all  the  heav'nly  host 

Of  spi^rits,  that  in  out  just  pretences  arm'd  s^s 

Fell  with  us  from  on  high :  fix>m  them  I  go 

This  uncouth  errand  sole,  and  one  for  all 

Myself  expose,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 

Th'  unfounded  deep,  and  through  the  void  immense 

To  search  with  wandering  quest  a  place  foretcdd       aso 

Should  be,  and,  by  concurring  signs,  ere  now 

Created  vast  and  round,  a  place  of  bliss 

In  the  purlieus  of  heaven,  and  therein  plac'd 

A  race  pf  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 

Perhaps  our  vacant  room,  though  more  removed,     ass 

Lest  heaven  surcharged  with  potent  multitude 

Might  hap  to  move  new  broils :  be  this  or  ought 

Than  this  more  secret  now  designed,  I  haste 

To  know,  and  this  once  known,  shall  soon  return, 

And  bring  ye  to  the  place  where  thou  and  Death     84o 

Shall  dwell  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  unseen 

Wing  silently  the  buxom  air,  imbalmM 

With  odours :  there  ye  shall  be  fed  and  filPd 

Immeasurably,  all  things  shall  be  your  prey. 

He  ceas'd,  for  both  seem'd  highly  pleasM,  and  Death 


848.  Wing  silently  the  buxom 
air,'}  Buxom,  as  when  we  say 
a  buxom  loss,  is  vulgarly  under- 
stood for  merry,  wanton;  but 
it  properly  signifies  flexible, 
yielding,  from  a  Saxon  word 
signifying  to  bend.  It  is  like- 
wise made  the  epithet  of  the  air 
by  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  i. 


cant.  xi.  St.  S7* 

And  therewith  scourge  the^KXOM  «>> 


80  lore. 


And  he  shews  plainly  how  he 
understood  the  word  by  his  use 
of  it  in  his  View  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  "  Thinking  thereby  to 
''  make  them  more  tractable  and 
"  buxom  to  his  government.** 


■■•,' 
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GrinnM  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear  840 

His  famine  should  be  filPd,  and  blest  his  maw 
DestinM  to  that  good  hour :  no  less  rejoic'd 
His  mother  bad,  and  thus  bespake  her  sire. 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due,  850 

And  by  command  of  heav^n^s  all-powerful  King 
I  keep,  by  him  forbidden  to  unlock 
These  adamantine  gates  ;  against  all  force 
Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart, 
Fearless  to  be  o^ermatchM  by  living  might.  s55 

But  what  owe  I  to  his  commands  above 
Who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound, 
To  sit  in  hateful  oflSce  here  confinM. 
Inhabitant  of  heav'n,  and  heav^nly-bom,  s6o 

Here  in  perpetual  agony  and  pain. 
With  terrors  and  with  clamours  compass'd  round 
Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels  feed  ? 


846.  Grinned  horrible  a  ghastly 
nmle,']  Several  poets  have  en- 
deayoured  to  express  much  the 
same  image.  Thus  Horaer  says 
of  Ajax»  niad.  vii.  212. 

And  SUtins  of  Tydeus,  Thebaid. 
▼ill.  582. 

— fonnidabile  ridens. 

And  Cowley  of  Goliah,  Davideis, 
•  111. 

Th*  uncircumcis'd  smU'd  grimly  with 
disdain. 

And  as  Mr.  Thyer  observes,  Ari* 
Oslo  and  Tasso  express  it  very 
prettily  thus,  i^jpranifn/e  sorrise 
and  Sorrise  amaramente.  But  I 
believe  it  will  be  readily  allowed. 


that  Milton  has  greatly  exceeded 
them  all. 

855.  Fearless  to  be  o'ermaich*d 
by  living  might.']  In  some  edi- 
tions it  is  Uviiig  wight,  that  is, 
creature,  and  we  have  Uming 
wight  before,  ver.  6l3 :  and  this 
is  likewise  Dr.  Bentley*i  readings 
for  living  might,  says  he,  would 
not  except  even  God  himself, 
the  ever-living  and  the  almighty. 
But  God  himself  must  neces- 
sarily be  excepted  here}  for  it 
was  by  his  command  that  Sin 
and  Death  sat  to  guard  the  gates, 
and  therefore  living  might  cannot 
possibly  be  understood  of  God, 
but  of  any  one  else  who  should 
endeavour  to  force  a  passage. 
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Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author,  thou 

My  being  gav^st  me ;  whom  should  I  obey  us 

But  thee,  whom  follow  ?  thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 

To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 

The  gods  who  live  at  ease,  where  I  shall  reign 

At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 

Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling,  without  end.  870 

Thus  saying,  from  her  side  the  fatal  key. 
Sad  instrument  of  all  our  woe,  she  took ; 
And  tow^ards  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  train. 
Forthwith  the  huge  portcullis  high  up  drew. 
Which  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  powers  975 

Could  once  have  movM ;  then  in  the  key-hole  turns 
Th'  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  massy  ir^on  or  solid  rock  with  ease 
Un&stens :  on  a  sudden  open  fly 


868.  The   godi    who    the   ai  tice  be  farther  observed,  that  in 

ease,"]     Word    for    word    from  no  part  of  the  poem,  the  versi- 

Homer,® ut  ftml^iffTH,  Bentley.  fication  is  better  accommodated 

It  is  Sin  who  speaks  here,  and  to  the  sense.     The  drawing  up 

she   speaks    as    an   £picurean*  of  the  portcullis,  the  turning  of 

Richardson.  the  key,  the  sudden  shooting  of 

871  •  Thus  saying,  from  her  tide  the  bolts,  SLud  the  Jfymg  open  ef 
&€.]    It  is  one  great  part  of  a  the  doors,  are  in  some  sort  de- 
poet's  art  to  know  when  to  de-  scribed  by  the  very  break  and 
scribe  things    in    general,  and  sound  of  the  verses.     Thyer. 
when  to  be  very  circumstantial  873.  And    tow*ards    the   gaU 
and   particular.     Milton  has  in  rolling  her  bestial  train,']     A  mo- 
these  lines  shewed  his  judgment  dern  riming  poet  would  perhaps 
in  this  respect     The  first  open-  have  said, 
ing  of  the  gates  of  hell  by  Sin 

is  an  incident  of  that  imi>ortance.  And  rolling  tow'rdi  Uie  gate  her 

^1-  X    •/•  T                       i_  bestial  train, 

that,  if  I  can  guess  by  my  own, 

every  reader's  attention  must  be  and  no  bad   line  neither:    but 

greatly  excited,  and  consequently  how  much  better  doth  Milton's 

as  highly  gratified  by  the  minute  express  the  rolling  of  her  serpen, 

detail  of  particulars  our  author  tine  train,   and   how   well    the 

has  givtn  us.    It  may  with  jus-  sound  agrees  with  the  sense  ! 
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With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound  sso 

Th^  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 

Of  Erebus.     She  open'd,  but  to  shut 

ExcelPd  her  pow^r  ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 

That  with  extended  wings  a  bannered  host  S85 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching  might  pass  through 

With  horse  and  chariots  rankM  in  loose  array  ; 

So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 

Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear  890 

The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep,  a  dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  widiout  bound, 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  highth. 

And  time,  and  place  are  lost ;  where  eldest  Night 


881.  — and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder, "2 
How  much  stronger  and  more 
poetical    is   this   than   VirgiVs^ 
J£n.i.  449. 

— fbribus  caido  stridebat  aGnis  i 

or  Mil  vu  578. 


•tridentea  cardine  aacrae 
Pandnntiir  porta  ? 

The  ingenious  author  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the 
Tragedy  of  Macbeth  remarks,  that 
this  expression  is  copied  from 
the  History  of  Don  Bellianis, 
where,  when  one  of  the  knights 
approaches  the  castle  of  Brande- 
zar^.the  gates  are  said  to  open 
grating  harsh  thunder  upon  their 
orazen  hinges.  And  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Milton  might 
take  it  from  thence^  as  he  was  a 
reader  of  all  kinds  of  romances. 


882«  — the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus,'] 
The  most  profound  depth  of  bell. 

Brebi  de  ledibua  imia. 

Virg,  Georg.  iv.  471. 
Hume^ 

894.  — vhere  eldest  Night 

And  Chaos,  &c.] 
All  the  ancient  naturalists,  phi- 
losophers, and  poets,  hold  that 
Chaos  was  the  first  principle  of 
all  things;  and  the  poets  parti* 
cularly  make  Night  a  goddess, 
and  represent  Nighi  or  darkness 
and  Chaos  or  confusion  as  ex- 
ercising uncontrolled  dominion 
from  the  beginning.  Thus  Or- 
pheus in  the  beginning  of  his 
hymn  to  Night  addresses  her  as 
the  mother  of  the  gods  and 
men,  and  origin  of  all  things, 

livmrm  iu09  yinrti^mf  mu€§fuu  all  jmm 
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Of€«dfc»— ^Mity  fMNj.l^lll, 

For  hoc  cnU.  mmtt,  Md  ifcy,  iiw  ihwwj'i'iiwJwm 

Seme  faae  fer  hhAj.  wd  to  hMk  fcri^ 

Tfciii  iMlBji^aioMi;  Ai^MiHwiUfcBfcg  .    ...an 

OfeMhl»ftctio«,i»lhjiinwjMcl«W>     .. 

IiBht4m'd  «r  hew7.  AiiV.  HMOll^  vvift.gc  «ki%, 

SwM  puprfow,  —— ha'd  »  Ap  wnJi 

Of  Bm  or  Cjiew^  tonid  n^ 

Levied  to  ade  with  wMnq^wiadfcwd  pain  jm 

ThdrfigfalerwiDgs.    To  «hon  tfaoe  wnt  adhenb 

S>  ■!»  apcanr  1m  i^ftidBa  af  feoH   the  Roman  poet  hia  )e»- 

A«  ladHI^  T^lij  QH•>^  hk  i.  mmi  the  gnndeur  of  KU  by 

•ML  V.  A  9Il  yvDile  conceiu  antl  quaial  unti- 

O  mm  ^m  MdHi  vmAhMk  *"u  :  erciy  thing  in  Milton  ii 

•f  ri^  gmi  sod  moitcrlT. 

Aari  oar  ■■thM'*  ^iMmi  of  tkc  Ha  coniiBun  the  irariike  mela. 

■wvcne  ta  la   Aon,  that  the  P^i  kv^  orgrarissniulDne. 

cnpyraan  He«*ai,   aiid  Chaos,*  ZTaMc 

ai^DarluKsa  were  before  the  ere.  90i<  Q^&vca  vOrawV  for- 

atioD,  Heaven  above  and  Chaos  nd  mm^]     A  ci^  nd  proTiBce 

beneath;    and   then    vpaa   Ibe  (tf  dry  saadj  Ljbjt,  Virg.  £a. 

rebellkw  of  the  angch,  j&it  AU  ir.  42. 

waafonnedatitof  Chaoactntob-  Hiae  ^ 
ii^,Air  owl  wirfe  &eae«f A  .■  andaf- 
terwaids  Htmiem  and  Earih,  oa- 

otk^  world,  karngtug  o'rr  the  realm  905.  _^  -^j  (j;^  .^W.! 

0/  Cto.    <wd  mmjixmku  do-  or  ballaM   to.     Plioy  saeaka  rf 

wiiM.    See  »«■-  1008,  ^.  and  cartain  Wrd*,  who  when  a  ilatm 

978-  arisea  poise  themadvca  with  Uule 

898.  for  Art,  coU,  awitl,  tad  au>on,  \,  »i.  c.  10.     Virril  hai 

Ajf,  Ac]    Grid,  MeL  i.  19.  the  ume  thought  of  bS  beet. 

FiipiM  pngnabart  calidii,  hauinilia  Georg.  it.  194i.      Richardtim. 

^asM,  goe.   To  whom  tift  mott  <^ 

""'t.TJS'u'i'^  '■""^  ■"'  *^'-3     "^-    Benlley    reads    Ue 

•^  matt  adhmrt,  thai  is  (laya  he>  be 

The  render   may  compare   this  of  the  four  nilca,  while   be   has 

whole  detcription  of  Chnoe  with  the   majority.     Bui    this    it  not 

Ovid's,  and   he   will  easily  lee  Miltoa's  sense  i  for  accordiog  to 
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He  rules  a  moment ;  Chaos  umpire  sits, 
And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray 
By  which  he  reigns :  next  him  high  arbiter 
Chance  governs  all.     Into  this  wild  abyss 
The  womb  of  nature  and  perhaps  her  grave, 
Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire. 
But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mixM 
ConfusMly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight. 
Unless  th'  almighty  Maker  them  ordain 
His  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds ; 
Into  this  wild  abyss  the  wary  fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell  and  look'd  a  while. 
Pondering  his  voyage ;  for  no  narrow  firith 
He  had  to  cross.     Nor  was  his  ear  less  pealed 


910 


915 


920 


him  no  aiomt  adhere  to  moist, 
but  such  M  belong  to  bis  faction, 
and  the  satne  is  to  be  said  of  hot, 
cold,  and  dry.  Therefore  the 
reason  why  any  one  of  these 
foor  champions  tides  (though 
but  for  a  moment)  is  because  the 
atoms  of  his  faction  adhere  most 
to  him.  Firm  dependence  in- 
deed (says  the  Doctor)  and  wor- 
thy the  superlative  most,  that 
lasts  bot  for  a  moment:  but  I 
should  think  that  the  less  firm 
tbedependence  is,  the  finer  image 
wt  have  of  such  a  state  as  that 
of  Chaos  is.    Pearce, 

911.  TAe  womb  of  nature  and 
perkapi  her  grave,]    Lucretius, 

OmiiipveDf,  eadem  rerum  commune 
sepulcfamm. 

Thyer, 

917-  Into  this  wild  abyss  the 
wary  fiend 


Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell  and 

looked  a  while,] 

Thus  in  ver.  968,  he  says, 

—what  the  garden  choicest  bears 
To  sit  and  taste 

where  sit  and  taste  is  used  for 
sitting  tasie;  as  here  stood  and 
looked  for  standing  looked,  Pearce. 
Here  is  a  remarkable  transpo- 
sition of  the  words,  the  sense 
however  is  very  clear;  The 
wary  Fiend  stood  on  the  brink 
of  hell,  and  looked  a  while  into 
this  wild  abyss,  pondering  his 
voyage.  It  is  observable  the 
poet  himself  seems  to  be  doing 
what  he  describes,  for  the  period 
begins  at  910,  then  he  goes  not 
on  directly,  but  lingers,  giving 
an  idea  of  Chaos  bdfore  he 
enters  into  it.  If  his  style  is 
somewhat  abrupt,  after  such 
pondering,  it  better  paints  the 
image  he  intended  to  give. 
Richardson. 
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With  noises  loud  and  ruinous  (to  compare 

Grtat  things  with  small)  than  when  Bellona  stormSt 

With  all  her  battering  engines  bent  to  rase 

Smne  capital  city' ;  or  less  than  if  this  irame 

Of  heay'n  were  felling,  and  these  dements  931 

In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 

The  stedfest  earth.    At  last  his  sail-broad  vans 

He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoke 

Uplifted  spurns  the  ground ;  thence  many  a  lei^^uci 

As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  asorading  rides  930 

Audacious ;  but  that  seat  soon  felling,  meets 

9S1. (to  compare  before  ii8>  wings  are  Ulaned  to 


Grtai  ihmg$  wUh  mall)']  aails«  Faery  QaiBen,  b,  i.  cast.  xL 

An  ezpreaaion  in  Virg.  EcL  i.  S4.  at.  10. 

parvia  componere  magna.    And  His  itgar  wings  wbon  Ifartk  ht  «i 

wbat  an  idea  doth  thia  give  ns  ^H^p^t 

ofihenoiaeaofChaoa^thateven  Wore  mw  two  hUs. 

thoae  of  a  city  beaieged,  and  of  And  afUrwards,  at.  IS. 

heaven  and  earth  running  from  ho  cutrinir  nmr 

each  other,  are  but  smallin  com-  with  his   broad  wkBm,  aboat  him 

parison  ?   And  though  both  the  soared  round, 

aimilitudes    are  truly  excellent  9^7,  This    idea   Milton   bad 

and   sublime,  yet  how  surpris-  used  before,  of  the  Engliah  dra- 

ingly  doth  the  latter  rise  above  gon  Superstition,  "  thia  migbty 

the  former!  sail-winged  monster."    Ch.  Go- 

927.  —his  sail-broad  vans]  As  vernment,  b.  ii.  Conclus.  Prose- 

the  air  and  water  are  both  fluids,  works,  vol.  i.  74.    And  the  mon- 

tbe  metophors  taken  from  the  ster    in   Ariosto,   which    fights 

one  are  often  applied    to    tlie  with   Bayards,   has   wings,  che 

other,  and  flying  is  compared  to  parean  duo  vele.  Orl.  Far.xxxiii. 

aaQing,  and  sailing  to  flying.  84.     T.  Warton. 

Vdoruiii  pandimua  alas,  927.  — vans']    So  in  Par.  Reg. 

aays  Virgil,  Mn.  iii.  620.    And  *v.  583. 

^n.  1.  SOO,  Who  on  their  plumy  vans  wcdted 

«— volat  iUe  per  o&ra  magnum  *'*™»  *^» 

Remigio  alarum.  And   Tasso,   GierusaL    Liberat. 

The  same  manner  of  speaking  c.  ix.  st  6. 

has   prevailed    likewise    among  i„di  .p^^ga  ai  gran  volo  I  nnmi  m^ 

the  modern  poets,  and  in  Spen-  rati, 

ser,  as  well  as  in  the  passage  Dunsier. 
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A  vast  vacuity :  all  unawares 
Fluttenng  his  pennons  vain  plumb  down  he  drops 
Ten  thousand  fathom  deep,  and  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance 
The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud. 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft :  that  fury  stayed. 
Quenched  in  a  boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea, 
Nor  good  dry  land :  nigh  founderM  on  he  fares, 
Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot. 
Half  fiy^ing;  behoves  him  now  both  oar  and  sail. 
As  when  a  griffon  through  the  wilderness 


935 


040 


933.  "-^pennons]  This  word  is 
vulgarly  spelt  pinions,  and  so  Dr. 
Bentlej  has  prioted  it :  but  the 
author  spells  it  pennons  after  the 
Latin  penna.  The  reader  will 
observe  the  beauty  of  the  num- 
bers here  without  our  pointing 
it  out  to  him. 

9S5.  — had  not  hy  ill  chance] 
An  ill  chance  for  mankind,  that 
be  was  thus  speeded  on  his  jour« 
ney  so  ftr.    Pearce, 

MS.  — .(Aa/  Jury  stayed,  &c.] 
That  fiery  rebuff  ceased,  quenched 
and  pot  out  by  a  so^  quick- 
aaod:  Sffrtis  is  explained  by 
neither  sea  nor  good  dry  land, 
exactly  agreeing  ifith  Lucan, 
Phar.  ix.  304. 

Syfte*— 4ii  dubio  pelagi  terraeque  re- 
Kquit. 

Hume. 

941.  half  on  foot, 

^  Half  flying;^ 

Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant. 

xi.  St.  8. 

Htlf  flying,  and  half  footing  in  his 
haste. 


Our  author  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed several  images  from  the 
old  dragon  described  by  Spenser. 

949.  — behoves  fdm  now  both 
oar  and  sail]  It  behoveth  him 
now  to  use  both  his  oars  and  his 
sails,  as  galleys  doj  according 
to  the  provexi)  remii  velisque, 
with  might  and  main.    Hume, 

943.  As  wfien  a  griffon  Sec."] 
Satan  half  on  foot,  halffiying,  in 
quest  of  the  new  world,  is  here 
compared  to  a  griffon  niih 
winged  course  both  flying  and 
running  in  pursuit  of  the  An- 
maspian  who  had  stolen  his  gold. 
Griffons  are  fabulous  creatures, 
in  the  upper  part  like  an  eagle. 
In  the  lower  resembling  a  lion, 
and  are  said  to  guard  gold  mines. 
The  Arimaspians  were  a  one- 
eyed  people  of  Scythia  who 
adorned  tlieir  hair  with  gold« 
Lucan,  iii.  280. 

Hinc  et  Sithoniae  gentes,  auroque 

ligatas 
Substringens  Ariinaspe  comaf  • 

Hero<lotus  and  other  authors  re- 
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With  winged  course,  o'er  hill  or  moory  dale, 

Pursues  the  Arimaspian,  who  by  stealth  9^3 

Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purioin'd 

The  guarded  gold :  so  eagerly  the  fiend 

O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet  pursues  his  way, 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies :  950 

At  length  a  universal  hubbub  wild 

Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused. 

Borne  tlirough  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 

With  loudest  vehemence  :  thither  he  plies, 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power  955 

Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss 


late,  that  there  were  continual 
wars  between  the  griffons  and 
Arimaspians  about  gold^  the 
griffons  guarding  it,  and  Ari- 
maspians taking  it  whenever 
they  bad  opportunity.  See  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  Ari- 
maspi,  quos  diximus,  uno  oculo 
in  fronte  media  insigiies :  qui- 
bus  nssidu^  bellum  esse  circa 
metalla  cum  gryphis,  ferarum 
Yolucri  genere,  quale  vulgo  tra- 
ditur,  eruente  ex  cuniculis  au- 
Tum,  mir^  cupiditate  et  feris  cus- 
todientibus,  et  Arimaspis  rapien- 
tibus,  multi,  sed  maxime  illustres 
Herodotus  et  Aristeas  Procon- 
nesius  scribunt. 

948.  0*er  bog,  or  steep,  &c.] 
Dr.  Bentley's  reading  is  not 
amiss  O'er  bog,  o'er  steep,  &c. 
The  difficulty  of  Satan's  voyage 
is  very  well  expressed  by  so 
many  monosyllables  as  follow, 
which  cannot  be  pronounced 
but  slowly,  and  with  frequent 
pauses.    There  is  a  memorable 


instance  of  the  roughness  of  t 
road  admirably  described  by  t 
single  verse  in  Homer,  Iliad, 
xxiii.  116. 

n«AJL«  T  «w»v«^  MMStva,  wmfmwn 

which  Mr.  Pope  has  been  obliged 
to  translate  paraphrastically  to 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  numbers,  and  he  has  made 
use  of  several  monosyllables,  a^ 
Milton  has  done. 

O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crap,  o'er 

rocks  they  go ; 
Jumping,  high  o'er  the  shrabsof  the 

rough  ground. 
Rattle  the  clatt'ring  can,  and  the 

shock'd  axles  bound. 

And  as  Mr.  Thyer  adds,  so  also 
Spenser  in  the  same  manner  re- 
presents the  distress  of  his  Red- 
crosse  Knight  in  his  encouoter 
with  the  old  dragon.  Faery 
Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  xi.  st.  9S. 

Faint,  weary,  sore,  embroiled,  griev- 
ed, brent. 

With  heat,  toil,  wounds,  arms,  smarti 
and  inward  fire. 
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Might  in  that  ncHse  reside,  of  whom  to  aak 
Which  way  the  nearest  coast  of  darkness  lies 
Bord'ring  on  light ;  when  straight  behold  the  throne 
Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread  96O 

Wide  on  the  wasteful  deep ;  with  him  enthron'd 
Sat  sable-vested  Night,  eldest  of  things, 
The  consort  of  his  reign  ;  and  by  them  stood 
Orcus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 


962.  Sat  table-vetted  Night,'] 
MtA^Mw^M  h  Nv{.    Euripides. 

Hilton  here  and  in  what  fol- 
lows seems  to  hftve  bad  in  his 
view  Spenser's  fine  dcBcription 
of  Night,  which  is  very  much  in 
the  taste  of  this  allegory  of 
Milton's.  See  Faery  Queen,  b.  i. 
cant  V.  St.  to. 

Where  griilj  Nigfar,  ftc. 

964.  Ormt  and  Ada,]  Orcut 
is  generally  by  the  poets  taken 
for  Pluto,  as  Adei  for  any  dark 
place.  Ttiese  terms  are  of  a 
very  Ta^ue  sigoificstion,  and 
employed  by  the  ancient  poets 
accordingly.  Milton  has  per- 
sonized  them.aud  put  them  in 
the  court  of  Chaos.    Richardson, 

964,.  — and  the  dreaded  name 

Of  Damogorgon  ;] 
There  was  a  nutioo  among  the 
ancients  of  a  certain  deity,  whose 
very  name  they  supposed  capable 
of  producing  the  most  terrible 
efecta,  and  which  litej  tberefore 
drwded  to  pronounce.  This 
deitf  is  mentioned  as  of  gj^at 

Exrer   in    incaatations.    Thus 
rictho  is  introduced,  threaten- 
ing the  infernal  powers  for  being 
too  slow  in  their  obedience  by 
Lucsn,  Phar.  vi.  7*4. 
VOL.  I. 


Paratl*  ?  an  ille 
CompelUndui    erit,    quo    nunquun 

tern  TocaU 
Non  coDcu*n  tiemit,  qui  Gorgona 

cemtt  aperlam, 
VerbBribiuquc  mil  Irepidtm  nJligat 

IndeipccCa  tenet  Tobli  (jui  TarUra ) 


Yet,  am   I    jet|  ja  lulleo    flenda, 

obej'd? 
Or  mult  I  call  yaur  maiur  to  m; 

aid? 
At  whMe  dread  name  tha  trembling 

furie*  quake. 
Hell    ilandi   abaih'd,   and   earth'* 

fbundaliani  ihakc  7 
Who  TieiTi  the  Gorgons  with  intrepid 

ejCT, 


J  Heealcn,   nl  te,  Thym- 


breaHBsir 

so,  ma.  1 


train  in  Tasso,  obl.  x\\\.  st.  10. 
Per  lungo  dliunr  gipL  non  tl  (corda, 

&C. 

I  hate  not  jet  forgot  for  want  of  um. 
What  dreadful  terms  belong  Ihii  ta- 
end  real. 
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Of  Damogorgon ;  Rumour  next  and  Chance, 
And  Tumult  and  Confusion  all  embroiPd, 


965 


My  tongue  (if  still  your  ftubborn 
heartg  refuse) 

That  so  much  dreaded  name  can  well 
repeat. 

Which  heard  great  Dis  cannot  him- 
self excuse^ 

But  hither  run  from  his  eternal  seat. 

Fairfax, 

The  name  of  this  deity  is  DemO' 
gorgon,  which  some  think  s  cor- 
ruption of  Demiurgus;  others 
imagine  him  to  be  so  called^  as 
being  able  to  look  upon  the 
Gorgon,  that  turned  all  other 
spectators  to  stone,  and  to  this 
Lucan  seems  to  allude,  when  he 
says 

—qui  Gorgona  cernit  apertaro. 

Spenser  too  mentions  this  infer- 
nal deity,  Faery  Queen,  b.  i. 
cant.  T.  St.  22. 

Which  wast  begot  in  Demogorgon'i 

hall. 
And  saw'st  the  secrets  of  the  world 

unmade : 

and  places  him  likewise  in  the 
immense  abyss  with  Chaos,  b.  iv. 
cant.  ii.  st.  47. 

Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
abyss. 

Where  Demo^orgon  in  dull  darkness 
pent. 

Far  from  the  view  of  Gods  and 
heaven's  bliss, 

The  hideous  Chaos  keeps,  their  dread- 
ful dwelling  is : 

and  takes  notice  also  of  the 
dreadful  effects  of  his  name,  b.  i. 
cant.  i.  St.  37 •' 

A  bold  bad  man,  that  dar*d  to  call 

by  name 
Great  Gorgon,  prince  of  darkness  and 

dead  night. 
At  which  Cocytus  quakes,  and  Styx 

is  put  to  Aight. 


Well  therefore  might  Milton  dis- 
tinguish him  by  the  dreaded  name 
of  Demogorgon  and  the  name  of 
Demogorgon  is  as  much  as  to  say 
Demogorgon  himself,  as  in  Viigil 
Mn.  vi.  763,  Albanum  nomen  is 
a  roan  of  Alba,  JEn.  xii.  515,  No- 
men  Echionium,  id  est  Thebanum, 
is  a  Theban ;  and  we  hare  a  me- 
morable instance  of  this  way  of 
speaking  in  Rev.  xi.  IS.  Jjid  ia 
the  earthquake  were  slain  tnfmm 
mfi^tnrttf  names  qfmen  seven  thsit- 
sand,  that  is,  seren  tboQKUul 
men.  And  besides  these  autho- 
rities to  justify  oar  author,  let 
me  farther  add  what  the  learned 
Mr.  Jortin  hath  suggested,  thai 
this  name'  "  is  to  be  found  is 
"  Lactantius,  the  Scholiast  of 
"  Statius  on  Thebaid.  ir.  $l6, 
*'  Dicit  Deum  Demogorgona 
"  siimmum.  It  is  also  to  be 
"found  in  Hyginus,  page  11. 
"  Edit.  Hamburgh.  Oct.  l674. 
"  Ex  Demogorgone  et  Terra 
'*  Python,  draco  divinus,  if  the 
"  place  be  not  corrupted.  See 
'*  Muncker  there.**  And  Mr. 
Thyer  justifies  the  use  of  the 
word  against  Dr.  Bentley  by 
another  passage  in  our  author  s 
Latin  works,  p.  340.  Apud 
vetustissimos  itaque  mythologis 
scriptores  memoriae  datum  rc- 
perio  Demogorgonem  Deonim 
omnium  atavum  (quern  eundem 
et  Chaos  ab  antiquis  nuncupa- 
turn  hariolor)  inter  alios  liberos, 
quos  sustulerat  plurimos,  Terram 
genuisse. 

965. — Rum  ournext  and  Chance,] 
In  Satan's  voyage  through  the 
Chaos  there  are  several  imaginary 
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And  Discord  widi  a  thousaod  various  mouths. 
T'  whom  Satan  turning  boldly,  thus.     Ye  Powers 


persons  described^  as  residiog  in 
that  immense  waste  of  matter* 
This  may  perhaps  be  conform- 
able to  tne  taste  of  tiiose  critics 
who  are  pleased  with  nothing  in 
a  poet  which  has  not  life  and 
manners  ascribed  to  it ;  but  for 
my  own  part^  I  am  pleased  most 
with  those  passages  In  this  de- 
scription which  carry  in  them  a 
greater  measnre  of  probability, 
and  are  such  as  might  possibly 
haye  happened.  Of  this  kind  is 
his  first  moonting  in  the  smoke 
that  rises  irom  the  infernal  pit, 
his  fiilliog  into  a  cloud  of  nitre 
and  the  like  combustible  mate- 
rials, that  by  their  explosion  still 
hurried  him  forward  jn  his  voy- 
age ;  his  springing  upward  like 
a  pyramid  of  fire,  with  his  la- 
borioas  passage  through  that 
confusion  of  elements  which  the 
poet  calls 

Th«  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps 
her  giBve. 

Addison. 


Mr.  Addison  seems  to  disai>- 
prove  of  these  fictitious  beings, 
thiokiogtbem  I  suppose  (like  Sin 
and  Death)  improper  for  an  epic 
poem  :  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
Milton  may  not  be  allowed  to 
plaoai^och  imaginary  beings  in  the 
reeions  of  Chaos,  as  well  as  Vir- 
gil deacribe  the  like  beings.  Grief, 
and  Fear,  and  Want,  and  Sleep, 
and  Death,  and  Discord  likewise 
within  the  confines  of  hell ;  and 
why  what  is  accounted  a  beauty 
in  one  should  be  deemed  a  fault 
in  the  other.  See  Mn.  v\,  27S, 
he. 


Vettibulum  ante  ipsum,  primitque 

in  faudbus  Ord, 
Lucttti,  et  oltricet  potoere  cobilia 

Curs: 
Palentesque  habitant  Motbi,  tristif. 

que  Senectus, 
Kt  Metus,  et  maleeuada  Fames,  ct 

turpis  Egestas, 
TVrribilis  \ifiu  forme:    Letaroque, 

Laborque : 
Turn  consanguineus  Lett  Sopor,  et 

mala  mentis 
Gaudia,  mortiferamque  adverso  in 

limine  Bellum, 
Ferreique  Euroenidum  thalami,  et 

Discordia  demens 
Vipereum  crinem  yittis  inneza  em- 

entia. 

Just  in  the  gate,  and  in  the  jaws  of 
bdl. 

Revengeful  Cares,  and  sullen  Sor- 
rows dwell ; 

▲fid  pale  Diseases,  and  repining  Age  { 

Want,  Fear,  and  Famine's  unresisted 
rage; 

Here  Toils,  and  Death,  and  Death's 

half-brother  Sleep, 
Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  sentrjf 

keep; 
With  anxious  Pleasures  of  a  guilty 

mind. 
Deep  Frauds  before,  and  open  Force 

behind ; 
The  Furies  iron  beds,  and  Strife  that 

shakes 
Her  hissing  tresses,  and  unfolds  her 

snakes.  Drydcn. 

'Ev^Tj  reader,  1  believe,  has  been 
pleased  with  this  description; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  be  pleased 
with  Virgil,  and  to  be  displeased 
with  Milton.  We  may  observe 
both  in  Virgil  and  MQton  that 
Discord  is  made.ihe  last  of  these 
imaginary  ^ci4|l  ^ow  much 
greater  an  idea  have  we  of  Dis- 
cord with  a  thousand  various 
mouths  than  with  snaky  hair, 

Vipereum  erinem  vittb  innexa  eru- 
entis! 

L  9  . 
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And  Spirits  of  this  nethermost  abyss, 

Chaos  and  ancient  Night,  I  come  no  spy,  970 

With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 

The  secrets  of  your  realm,  but  by  constraint 

Wandering  this  darksome  desert,  as  my  way 

Lies  through  your  spacious  empire  up  to  light, 

Alone,  and  without  guide,  half  lost,  I  seek  975 

What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 

Confine  with  heaven ;  or  if  some  other  place, . 

From  your  dominion  won,  th'  ethereal  King 

Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arrive 

I  travel  this  profound  ;  direct  my  course ;  96O 

Directed  no  mean  recompense  it  brings 

To  your  behoof,  if  I  that  region  lost. 


We  may  farther  observe  in  jus- 
tification of  Milton,  that  the  like 
shadowy  beings  are  introduced 
in  Seneca,  Here.  Fur.  686*.  in 
Statius*8  description  of  the  house 
of  Mars,  Theb.  vii.  47.  in  Clau- 
dian  In  Rufin.  i.  30.  and  in 
Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  ii. 
cant.  vii.  st.  21,  &c.  The  pas- 
sages at  large  would  swell  this 
note  to  too  great  a  length,  and 
therefore  the  reader  is  only  re- 
ferred to  the  places. 

972.  The  secrets  of  your  realm,] 
This  passage  has  been  objected 
to  without  any  reason.  He 
means  probably  secret  places,  as 
in  ver.  89 1  •  Secrets  is  used  here 
as  secreta  sometimes  in  Virgil : 

In  secreta  senif  ducam  : 

Georg,  iv.  403. 
— Horrendaeque    procul    secreta  Si- 

byllee. 
Antrum  immane  p^tit :    u£J/7.  vi.  10. 

And  likewise  in  Spenser,  Faery 
Queen,  b.  vi.  cant.  xii.  st.  24. 


And    searched    all  their  odb   and 
tecrgU  near. 

Or  if  we  undentand  by  seereU 
secret  counsels  and  transactions, 
the  word  disturb  wiD  be  proper 
enough,  as  in  i.  I67. 

and  ditturb 
His  inmost  counMla  from  Uieir  des- 
tinM  aim  ; 

and  the  word  explore  will  be  very 
proper,  as  in  vii.  95. 

What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets 

ask 
Of  his  eternal  empire. 

981.  Directed  no  mean  recom- 
pense it  brings  &c.]  My  course 
directed  may  bring  no  little  re- 
compense and  advantage  to  you, 
if  I  reduce  that  lost  region,  all 
usurpation  being  thence  expel- 
led to  her  original  darkness  and 
your  sway,  (which  is  the  purport 
of  my  present  journey,)  and  once 
more  erect  the  standard  there  of 
ancient  Night. 
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All  usurpation  thence  expelled,  reduce 
To  her  original  darkness  and  your  sway, 
(Which  is  my  present  journey,)  and  once  more        985 
Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  Night ; 
Yours  be  th'  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge. 
Thus  Satan  ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old, 
With  faltering  speech  and  visage  incompos'd. 
Answered.     I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art,     990 
That  mighty  leading  Angel,  who  of  late 
Made  head  against  heaven's  King,  though  overthrown. 
I  saw  and  heard,  for  such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout,  995 

Confusion  worse  confounded  ;  and  heav'n  gates 
Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 
Pursuing.    I  upon  my  frontiers  here 
Keep  residence ;  if  all  I  can  will  serve 
That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defend,  1000 

EncroadiM  on  still  through  your  intestine  broils 
Weakening  the  sceptre  of  old  Night :  first  Hell 
Your  dungeon  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath  ; 
Now  lately  Heaven  and  Earth,  another  world. 
Hung  o'er  my  realm,  linkM  in  a  golden  chain 


1001.  ^^through  your  inteitine 
hmU}  The  former  editions  read 
mtr  intestine  broils^  but  the 
^moge  of  our  into  your  (sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Pearce  in  his  reply 
loBentley's  censures  upon  this 
pswsage)  is  so  just  and  necessary^ 
tiiat  we  thought  it  best  to  admit 
it  into  the  text 

1005.  — link*d  in  a  golden  chain] 
There  is  mention  made  in  Homer 
4>f '  Jupiter's  gdden   chain,  by 


1005 


which  he  can  draw  up  the  gods 
and  the  earth  and  aea  and  the 
whole  universe,  but  they  cannot 
draw  him  down.  You  may  see 
the  passage  at  large  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Ili^. 

Tl§uTit  V  a{«irnWi  li««»  ».  «%  A. 
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It  side  heav'n  from  whence  your  I^odb  fell : 
I  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  fax ; 
Ih  the  nearer  danger ;  go  and  speed ; 
I  and  spoil  and  ruin  are  my  gain. 

s'd  ;  and  Satan  stayed  not  to  reply, 
nd  thtit  now  his  sea  should  find  a  shore, 
■resh  alacrity  and  force  renewed 
i  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire 

:  wild  expanse,  and  through  the  shock 
Bting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 

I'd  wins  his  way ;  harder  beset 
Lore  endangered,  than  when  An^o  pass'd 


I  all  >our  tonn  Ihcn,  ye 
d  B7  th'  onmipbtcDci  of 
DLr  golden,  ereriuUng 


1009.  Havoc  and  ipcU  aiii 
ruvt  ore  my  gain.]  Thia  i%  xetj 
agreeable  to  that  cbftnicter  at 
Chaos  by  Luc&n,  Phar.  n,  egS. 

Kt  Chaos 


ij  ili>  the  Thund'rei 
.  in 'vain  1    If  I  liut 


Be)". 


}  great  OJyiiipus 


J  sight.  Pope. 

Bit  probably  aod  ingeni- 

'fciiired,  that  by  tbis 

l:ham  may  be  undentaod 

|crior  uttioctive  force  of 

whereby  he  contioucs 

nni  draws  all  tfae  rest 

nets  toward  him.     Dut 

i^  meant  by  it,  it  is 

Ithat  our  poet  took  from 

e  thaaght  of  hanging 

Bd  by  B  golden  chfun. 


lOil.  But  glad  that  nom  kii 
tea  ihoiild  find  a  »honi\  K  meta- 
|>hor  til  express  his  joy  thiA  ooir 
his  iruvel  und  ruyuge  should  end, 
souiewliat  like  that  of  one  of  the 
oncienlB.  who  reading  a  tedionf 
bouk,nnilcomingneartatheend, 
crii;d  /  tee  land,  Terram  ruUo. 

1017-  — thantvhenArgopatid 
&c.]  The  first  long  ship  ever  i«eD 
in  Greece,  in  which  JsaiiB  anil 
ilia  companions  sailed  tu  Cftlchil 
to  t'etcli  the  gnlUen  fleect. 
T)iTough  Bosporat,  the  Ttmcian 
Bosporus,  or  the  straits  of  Cod- 
stantitioule,  or  the  channel  of 
the  BlaJk  Sea.  It  ii  EometimM 
writ  BosphoTus,  ag  in  Mr.  Fei^ 
ton's  edition,  from  fint  and  ff^: 
but  Milton  is  more  exact  and  a^ 
cumtc,  and  writes  ife^pofiM  ac- 
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Through  Bosporus  betwixt  the  justling  rocks ; 
Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunnM 


cordine  to  the  best  Greek  au- 
thors, min  fiifi  w^t,  bovis  trans- 
itQS,  the-  sea  being  so  narrow 
there  that  cattle  are  said  to  have 
swum  cross  it.  Betwixt  the  Just- 
Ung  rocks,  two  rocks  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea,  called  in  Greek  Symplegades, 
and  by  Juvenal  coneurrentia  iaxa. 
Sat  XV,  19.  which  Milton  very 
well  translates  the  Justling  rocks, 
because  they  were  so  near,  that 
at  a  distance  they  seemed  to  open 
and  shut  again,  and  justle  one 
another,  as  the  ship  varied  its 
course  this  way  and  that  as 
usuaL  In  Ponto  duse  Cyaneee, 
ab  aliis  Symplegades  appellatse, 
traditeqne  fkbuVs  inter  se  con- 
Gurrisse :  qnooiam  parvo  discre- 
te iatervallo,  ex  adverso  intran- 
tiboj  gwaham  eemebantnr,  pau- 
lumque  deflexa  acie,  coeuntium 
speciem  pr»bebant.  Piin.  Nat* 
Hist.  1.  IT.  cap.  id.  The  reader 
may  see  a  farther  account  of 
these  iodcs»  and  the  passage  be- 
twixt then,  in  Apollonius,  Ar« 
gooaut  H.  SfTi  &c.  In  short, 
Satan's  voyage  through  the  fight- 
ing dements  was  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  than  that  of  the 
Argooauts  through  narrow  seas 
betwist  jnailing  rocks. 

1019.  Or  when  Uhfsses  on  the 
iarboard  shunnd 

Charyhiis,  •nd  by  th'  other 
whirlpool  steer'd.'] 
These  two  verses  Dr.  Bentley 
would  throw  quite  away.  Lor- 
hoard  (says  he)  is  abominable  in 
Wroic  poetry ;  but  Dryden  (as 
the  Doctor  owns)  thought  it  not 
unfit  to  be  employed  there  :  and 


Milton  in  other  places  has  used 
nautical  terms,  without  being 
censured.forit  by  the  Doctor.  So 
in  ix.  513.  he  speaks  of  working 
a  ship,  of  veering  and  shifting; 
and  in  i.  207*  of  mooring  under 
the  lee.  So  Virgil's  legere  littus 
is  observed  to  be  a  term  borrowed 
from  mariners,  by  Servius  in  his 
notes  on  Georg.  ii.  44.  and  Ma, 
iii.  127.  But  the  Doctor  has 
two  very  formidable  objections 
against  the  sense  of  these  verses. 
First  he  says  that  torftoard  or  left 
hand  is  a  mistake  here  for  star' 
board  or  right  hand.  Chary  bdis  be- 
ing to  the  starboard  of  Ulysses, 
#hen  he  sailed  through  these 
straits.  But  the  sense  may  be, 
not  that  Ulysses  shnnned  Cha^ 
rybdis  situated  on  the  larboard  of 
lids  ship  as  he  was  sailing ;  but 
ihatUfysses  sailing  on  the/ar6oard 
(to  the  left  hand  where  Scylla 
was)  did  thereby  shun  Chary  bdis ; 
which  was  the  truth  of  the  case. 
The  other  objection  is,  that 
Scylla  was  no  whirlpool,  which 
yet  she  is  here  supposed  to  have 
been  :  but  Virgil  (whom  Milton 
follows  oftener  than  he  does  Ho- 
mer) describes  Scylla  as  naves  in 
saaa  trahentem,  JEn.  iii.  425.  and 
what  is  that  less  than  calling  it  a 
whirlpool  f  And  Athan.  Kircher, 
who  has  written  a  particular  ac- 
count of  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
upon  his  own  view  of  them,  does 
not  scruple  to  eall  them  both 
whirlpools.  The  truth  is,  that 
Scylla  is  a  rock  situated  in  a 
small  bay  on  the  Italian  coast, 
into  which  bav  the  tide  runs  with 
a  very  strong  current,  so  as  to 
l4 
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Charybdis,  and  by  th'  other  whiripod  steer'd.         lofo 

So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 

Mov'd  on,  with  difficulty  aud  labour  he ; 

But  he  once  past,  sooo  after  wh^i  man  fell. 

Strange  alteration ;  Sin  and  Death  amain 

Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  Heaven,  loes 

PavM  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 

Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boiUng  gulf 

Tamely  enduf  d  a  bridge  of  wondrous  length 

From  hell  continued  reaching  th'  utmost  oib 

Of  this  frail  woM ;  by  which  the  Spi'rits  perv^se  uw 

With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fix> 


drsw  lo  Uie  diiiii  whkhare  with- 
ia  the  compwB  of  its  finrce,  and 
either  daih  then  agahisl  the 
rock,  or  twaUow  them  in  the 
eddies:  for  when  the  sbvams 
have  thus  Tiolently  rushed  ioto 
the  bay,  they  meet  with  the  rock 
Scylla  at  the  farther  end>  and  be- 
ing beat  back  must  therefore 
form  an  eddy  or  whirlpooL  This 
account  is  gathered  partly  from 
Sandys's  travels^  and  partly  from 
Historia  orbis  terrae^  &c.  where 
it  is  said.  Ejus  natura  est  ut  in- 
genti  ultro  citroque  commean- 
tium  aquarum  perturbatione  agi- 
tctur:  quando  affluxu  agitatur, 
tanta  est  ejus  violentia,  ut  nsvis 
eb  delapsa,  omni  evadendi  spe 
sublata,  montiom  parietibus  illi- 
datur.  Vide  Hcimffim.  Lexicon. 
Pearce. 

1023.  But  he  once  p<ut,  &c.] 
Dr.  Bentley  would  throw  out 
here  eleven  verses,  as  if  they  were 
an  interpolation:  but  the  fore- 
going words,  containing  a  repe- 
tition of  what  went  before  them. 


wilA  ^lloafy  mtf-fafaar  At,  haft 
no  force  nor  propriety,  unless  il 
be  added  (as  it>is  in  thewTcms) 
that  some  others  afterauds  weak 
this  way  with  more  eaae»  Fmrte. 

It  is  eiident  that  these  lines  «c 
Milton's, and  cannoC  bean  inter- 
polation of  the  etiitor.  But  yet  I 
am  afraid  we  cannot  so  easily 
eet  over  the  Doctor's  other  ob- 
jection, that  tUi  same  bridge  is 
described  in  book  x.  for  several 
lines  together  poetically  and 
pompously,  as  a  thing  nntonched 
before  and  an  incident  to  sniprise 
the  reader;  and  therefore  the 
poet  should  not  have  anticipated 
it  here.  Let  the  lines  themselves 
be  approved ;  yet  it  must  be  sl- 
lowc^,  it  is  wrong  conduct  and 
want  of  oeconomy  for  die  whole 
poem.  And  we  cannot  recollect 
a  parallel  instance  in  Homer  or 
Virgil,  or  any  authorized  poet 

1025.  — mck  was  the  mil  of 
.  heaven,]     Atn   )*    wnktmr^  /ImA^ 
Hom.  J  Had.  i.  5. 
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To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 

God  and  good  angels  guard  by  special  grace. 

But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 

Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  Heaven      1035 

Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  Night 

A  glimmering  dawn  ;  here  Nature  first  begins 

Her  farthest  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire 

As  from  her  outmost  works  a  broken  foe 

With  tumult  less  and  with  less  hostile  din,  1040 

That  Satan  with  less  toil,-  and  now  with  ease 

Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light, 

And  like  a  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 

Gladly  the  port,  though  shrouds  and  tackle  torn  ; 

Or  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  air,  1045 

Weighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leisure  to  behold 

Far  off  th*  empyreal  hekv'n,  extended  wide 

In  circuit,  undetermined  square  or  round. 

With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorn'd 

IOS9.  Am  from    her  outmoH    the  ang;el  Gabriel's  flight,  cant.  I 
wc9h$\    As  from    the  outmost    st.  14. 
works  off  Nature  mentioned  be-        e  si  1ibr6  su  V  adeguato  penne. 

""^O^^^  dubious  lighQ    In  But  I  think  notwithstanding  the 

this  line  and  in  the  preceding  "^^J^"^  partiahty  one    has  for 

description    of  the    glmmer\^g  one  s  countryman,  the  preference 

ileiiDa  that  Satan  first  meeU  with,  5?"«^  ^«  S'J*"  ^^  *^«  I,^«^'*°- 

Mikoo  very  probably  alludes  to  ^«  8?°!f  'tanza  suggests  an- 

Seneca's  elegSnt  account  of  Her.  other  imitation.  TassocaUsGa- 

Coles's  passage  into  hell.   Here.  '^''®*  •  ^^'^SS, 

F^.  668.  Infiiticabilmente^  agili,  e  preite. 

Non  CKca  tenebrii  incipit  prima  viai  And  Milton,  ver.  408. 
Tenuit  rdictAB  Itids  a  tergo  nitor,  .  u  •  j  *.  i    vi   _j 

Fidgorque  dubius  solit  afflicU  cadit.  Upborn*  with  indefiitigaUe  n^ot. 

Thyer.  Thyer. 

104S.  Weighs  his  spread  wings,]        1049.  With  opal  towWs]  With 
In  like  manner  Tasso  describing    towers  of  precious  stones.    Opal 
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Of  smallest  magnitude  close  by  the  moon. 
Thither  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Accursed,  and  in  a  cursed  hour  he  hies.  1055 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

God  sitting  on  his  throne  sees  Satan  flying  towards  this  world, 
then  newly  created ;  shews  him  to  the  Son  who  sat  at  his  right 
hand ;  foretels  the  success  of  Satan  in  perverting  mankind ;  cleam 
his  own  justice  and  wisdom  from  all  imputation,  having  created 
man  free  and  able  enough  to  have  withstood  his  tempter;  jet 
declares  his  purpose  of  grace  towards  him»  in  regard  he  fell  not 
of  his  own  malice,  as  did  Satan,  but  by  him  seduced.     The  Sob 
of  God  renders  praises  to  his  Father  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
gracious  puipose  towards  pan ;   but  £rod  ,piigain  declares,  that 
grace  cannot  be  extended  towards  man  without  the  satisfaction 
of  divine  justice ;    man  hath  offended  the  majesty  of  God  by 
aspiring  to  Godhead,  and  therefore  with  all  his  progeny  derded 
to  deatl;  must  die,  unless  some  one  can  be  found  suffio^t  to 
answer  for  his  offence,  and  undergo  his  punishment.    The  Son  of 
God  freely  offers  himself  a  ransom  for  man :  the  Fadier  accepts 
him,  ordains  his  incarnation,  pronounces  his  exaltation  above  all 
names  in  heaven  and  earth ;  commands  all  the  angela  to  adore 
him ;  they  obey,  and  hymning  to  their  harps  in  full  qolre,  cele- 
brate the  Father  and  the  Son.     Mean  while  Satan  alights  upon 
the  bare  convex  of  this  world's  outermost  orb ;  where  wandering 
he  first  finds  a  place,  since  called  the  Limbo  of  Vanity ;  what 
persons  and  things  fly  up  thither ;  thence  comes  to  the  gate  of 
heaven,  described  ascending  by  stairs,  and  the  waters  above  the 
firmament  that  flow  about  it :  his  passage  thence  to  the  orb  of 
the  sun ;  he  finds  there  Uriel  the  regent  of  that  orb,  but  first 
changes  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  meaner  angel ;  and  pretend- 
ing a  zealous  desire  to  behold  the  new  creation,  and  man  whom 
God  had  placed  here,  enquires  of  him  the  place  of  his  habitation, 
and  is  directed ;  alights  first  on  mount  Niphates. 
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Hail  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first-born, 
Or  of  th'  Eternal  coeternal  beam 


Horace  advises  a  poet  to  con- 
sider thoronghly  the  nature  and 
force  of  his  genius.  Milton  seems 
to  have  known  perfectly  well 
wherein  his  strength  lay^  and 
has  therefore  chosen  a  subject 
entirelj  conformable  to  those 
talents,  of  which  he  was  master. 
As  his  genius  was  wonderfully 
turned  to  the  sublime,  his  sub- 
ject is  the  noblest  that  could 
have  entered  into  the  thoughts 
of  man.  Every  thing  that  is 
truly  great  and  astonishing  has 
a  place  in  it.  The  whole  system 
of  the  intellectual  world ;  the 
chaos  and  the  creation ;  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell,  enter  into  the 
constitution  of  his  poem.  Hav- 
ing  in  the  ftrst  and  second  books 
represented  the  infernal  world 
with  all  its  horrors,  the  thread 
of  his  fable  naturally  leads  him 
into  the  opposite  regions  of  bliss 
and  glory.    AddUon, 

U  Hail  holy  Light,  &c.]  Our 
snthor's  address  to  Light,  and 
lamentation  of  his  own  blindness, 
may  perhaps  be  censured  as  an 
excrescence  or  digression  not 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  epic 


poetry  j  but  yet  this  is  so  charm- 
ing a  part  of  the  poem,  that  the 
modt  critical  reader,  I  imagine, 
cannot  wish  it  were  omitted. 
One  is  even  pleased  with  a  fault, 
if  it  be  a  fault,  that  is  the  occa- 
sion of  so  many  beauties,  and 
acquaints  us  so  much  with  the 
circumsiances  and  character  of 
the  author. 

2.  Or  of  th'  Eternal  coeternal 
beam 

May  I  expreu  the^  unblamdf] 
Or  may  I  without  blame  call 
thee,  the  coeternal  beam  of  the 
eternal  God  ?  The  ancients  were 
very  cautious  and  curious  by 
what  names  they  addressed  their 
deities,  and  Milton  in  imitation 
of  them  questions  whether  he 
should  address  the  Light  as  the 
first-born  of  heaven,  or  as  the 
coeternal  beam  of  the  eternal. 
Father,  or  as  hi  pure  ethereal 
stream  whose  fountain  is  an- 
known:  but  as  the  second  ap- 
pellation seems  to  ascribe  a  pro- 
per eternity  to  Light,  Milton 
very  justly  doubts  whether  he 
might  use  that  without  blame. 
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May  I  express  thee'  unblam'd  ?  since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  liglit 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Or  bear'st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream,  

"Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?  before  the  sun,  ^M 
Before  the  heav'ns  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice     ^M 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  inBnite. 


3.  — fince  God  it  light, 
And — in  unapproached  lig/il 
.       Dwtll] 
From   1  John  i.  5.   God  is  light, 
and  in  him  U  no  darkness  at  all. 
And  1  Tim.  vi.   16.    Who  only 
iuith  immortoliti/,  dwelling  in  the 
tight,  ahich  no  man  can  approach 
Unto. 

6.  Bright  iffiaenct  of  bright 
eraence  increate\  What  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon  says  of  Wis- 
dom, he  appliei  to  Light,  vii. 
S5,  S6.  She  it  a  pure  influence 
JlMiRg  from  the  glorv  of  the  Al- 
tuightg, — the  tf  the  hrightuai  of 
the  everlatling  Ughl. 

7.  Or  Kear'tt  thou  rather^  Or 
dost  thou  ntther  hear  this  ad- 
dreu,  dost  thou  delight  rather 
to  be  called,  pure  efA«roiI  (treont  ? 
Ad  excellent  Latininu,  ae  Dr. 
BeDtlejr  obeerves,  Hor.  Sat.  iL  vi. 
SO. 


And  we  have  an  ezpreuioD  of 
the  lame  kind  in  Spenter,  Faery 
Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  t.  t%.  SS. 
If  oU  AKugle'a  hhw  k  aM  hear 


Whiite  fountain  mho  tha3i  ItU  i* 
As  Ihe  question  ia  asked  in  Job 
xxxviii.  19.  IFhere  u  the  bbj 
icftere  light  dweUeth  f 

11.  The  riling  morld  t^  lealm 
dark  and  deep.}  For  ihe  world 
was  only  in  a  state  of  fluiditT, 
when  the  light  was  created;  at 
MoacB  saTs,  The  Spirit  of  Cud 
moved  upon  Ihe  face  of  lAe  loiters; 
and  God  said.  Let  there  be  li^ht, 
and  there  mat  light.  Gen.  i.  2,  3. 
And  thii  verM  dFlBtaa, 

The  riling  worid  of  mundaik  nd 

ia  plainly  formed  upon  ^k  of 
Spenser,  Faery  Qneco,  b.  i  c.  i. 

St  S9. 

And  Ihrough  theworidof  «M«wUi 
'       and  deap. 

IS.  Won  fnm  the  tmd  md 
fbrmleti  tH/miU.']  Void  mint  Ml 
here  be  nndentood  as  emp^Mm^ 
for  Chaos  is  described  faS  of 
matter  -,  but  void,  as  destitBtoaf 
any  formed  being,  void  asoB 
earth  was  when  first  vnatA 
WhatMosei  says  of  that  is  hM 
applied  to  Chaos,  withoul  fmu 
and   txMd.     A   short    bat  nMlf 
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Thee  I  revidit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
Escap-d  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detainM 
In  that  obscure  sojo&rn,  while  in  my  flight 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne 
With  other  notes  than  to  th'  Orphean  lyre 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night, 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend. 
Though  hard  and  rare :  thee  I  revisit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp  ;  but  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench 'd  their  orbs. 


15 


20 


55 


deflcriptioo  of  Chaos,  "which  is 
said  to  be  h^fimt^,  as  it  extended 
underneath^  as  heaven  above^  in- 
fioitelf.    Rkkardsoti. 

16.  Through  utter  and  through 
noddle  darknett}  Through  hell, 
which  is  often  called  utter  dark- 
neu,  and  through  the  great  gulf 
between'  hell  and  heaven,  the 
middle  darkmeu. 

17.  WUh  other  notes  than  to 
M*  OrphSan  lyre  &c.]  Orpheus 
made  a  bjmn  to  Night,  which 
is  still  extant;  he  also  wrote  of 
iStut  creation  out  of  Chaos.  See 
Apc^.  Rhodius,  i.  9,11,  493. 
Orpheus  was  inspired  by  his 
mollier  Calliope  only,  Milton  by 
the  heavenly  Muse;  therefore  he 
boaate  he  sung  with  other  notes 
than  Orpheus,  though  the  sub- 
jeela  Were  the  same.  Richardson. 

17*  See  also  Onomacritus,  Jr^ 
gasip  ▼.  438.  The  combination 
Orphean  lyre  is  literally  from 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  ii.  l6l. 

TOL.  I. 


But  Propertius  also  and  Ovid 
have  it.     T.  Warton. 

ig.  Taught  by  the  heavenly 
Muse  SccJ]  Not  only  taught  to 
venture  down,  but  also  up  to  re- 
ascend,  though  hard  and  rare, 
which  is  manifestly  an  allusion 
to  Virgil,  Mn.  vi.  128. 

Sed    rerocare   gradamt    luperaaqiie 

evaderc  ad  auraa 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est ;  paud,  ques 

sequns  amavit 
Jupfter,  aut/ardens  evezit  ad  sethera 

virtus, 
Diis  geoiti  potuere. 

But  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful 

skies. 
In  this  the  task,  the  mighty  labour 

lies: 
To  few  great  Jupiter  imparts  this 

grace. 
And   thow    of  shhaing  worth  and 

heav'nij  race.  Dryden, 

25.  So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath 

quenched  their  orbs. 
Or  dim  suffusion  veitd."] 

M 


««• 


vA^Ammfi^m- 


Or  dim  suffunonveil'd.  yt/t,imit.^t90ftt  -^  \  -. 
Cease  I  to  winder,  wbeie  Ui^  MOPW  haunt  .^i  (,%< 
Clear  sprin^,-crabadygrafB,«r#«W|)rlHtWv-  1 1» 
Smit  with  ttte  loin  of  suced  nvi^tJliQt  d(i^^-  •;    . 


Xhvfi  MTCM  or  Gntta  Krvqa.  It 
WW  foniurif  tbonght  that  that 
■ort  rf  b^^ittts  -^M  aa  in- 
cnnble  extinctioQ  or  quencbing 
ofM^tbratraiuparcnt^  watery, 


optic  nem,  tfran^  mAlng  very 
little  cb80f:e  in  t^  aye  to  ap- 
pearance, if  any;  i^  ip  (low 
kmwn  to  be  most  commoiil}' 
ao  obatmctioii  if  the  cf^ary 
va«elf  of  tbat  nerrt^  and  curable 
la  iniie  caaea.  A  cataract  for 
Bianj  «g««,  and  t91  about  thirty 
jcars  ago,  wm  thought  to  he  a 
ibn  {UtcntBllr  grownig  over  the 
arc,  intfroeptiDg  or  TcUih^  the 
i^ht,  iMf^nning  with  dismess, 
uid  ao  iocreaaiav  tlU  riaios  was 
totallr  obetructed  :  but  the  dis- 
ease U  in  the  crystalline  humour 
lying  between  the  outmost  coat 
of  the  eye  and  the  pupilla.  Tbe 
dimness  which  is  at  the  begin- 
ning is  called  a  suffutim;  and 
ifhen  the  sight  is  lost,  it  is  a 
catarad;  and  cured  by  couching, 
which  is  with  a  needle  passing 
tbrotigb  the  external  coat  aod 
driring  down  the  diseased  crjs- 
talliDC,  the  loss  of  which  is 
somewhat  supplied  by  the  use 
of  a  lai^  convex  glua.  When 
Hilton  was  Gret  blind,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Leonard  Ffailara, 
an  Athenian  then  at  Paris,  for 
him  to  ooMult  Dr.  TbeTenot; 
he  sent  his  case,  (it  is  in  the 
fifteenth  of  hia  fwniliar  letters:) 
what  answer  he  had  is  not 
known;    but  it  leeins  bjr  this 


pfissagc  tliat  lie  was  not  cvrtui 
what  his  disease  was  :  orprrhspt 
he  had  a  niind  to  descnbo  t.otk 
the  t;real  causes  of  hlindnen 
according  \o  what  was  known 
at  tliat  time,  iie  his  nbok  fo^ 
is  interspersed  with  great  varidj 
of  learning.     Richai^toa. 

95.  The  very  names  of  tlK 
two  great  dieeases  of  the  efS 
Euflicii-nily  prove  that  MittM  is* 
ten.le;!  l.  ullude  to  both.  CiiM 
tcrena  Is  now  usually  mIW 
aninurdsit,  the  dnrkeniog  or 
quencliing  of  sight :  cataract, 
(termed  by  the  Arabians  fMtt 
opaca,)    was    called    by    Cileai 

A  cntitract  is  now  usuallj' 
cured  either  by  extraclJM,  or  by 
comminution,  rather  ilina  bytiie 
[ntiliuil  described  by  lUchmd- 
son.  £■ 

36.  — FelM«<(kBure 

CeaK  I  to  watiJer^ 
This  expression  (which  Beatky 
and  Pearce  proposed  to  torttct) 
may  b«  allowed,  if  not  jnstifiea 
by  Et  ti  quid  eatunfolm  in 
Virgil,  Eet  TiL  la  We  may 
understand  cttue  here  in  tlif 
sente  t^  forbear;  Yet  not  tfcl 
moreybrbearl  to  wander:  I^ 
it  as  much  as  I  did  before  I «» 
blind. 

29.  SmttwUhtheioM^igeni 
ton;,-]  So  Virgil,  Gcoi^.  S.i7&^ 
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Thee,  Sioo,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallowM  feet,  and  warbling  flow', 
Nightly  I  visit:  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  fate. 


so 


so.  — the  Jkm'fy  brooks  be- 
neath,] KedroD  and  Siloah.  He 
still  was  pleased  to  study  the 
beauties  of  the  ancient  poeu, 
\mt  his  highest  delight  was  io 
the  songs  of  Sion,  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  these  he  me- 
ditated day  and  night  This  is 
the  sense  of  the  passage  stripped 
of  its  poetical  ornaments. 

as.  — nor  umeOmetJofgef]  It 
is  the  same  as  amd  sometia 
forget.    Nee  and  ae^ve  in 
ore  frequently  the  same  aa  H 
non.    Pearce. 

33.  Those  other  two  &c]  U 
has  been  imagined  that  MIHob 
dictated  Those  other  too,  which 
though  difierent  in  sense^  yet  is 
not  distinguishable  in  sovnd,  so 
that  they  might  easily  be  ana- 
taken  ^  one  for  the  other.  la 
strictness  of  speech  perhaps  we 
should  read  others  instead  of 
other.  Those  others  too:  but  those 
other  maybe  admitted  as  wdl  as 
these  other  in  !▼.  7BS< — these  other 
wheel  the  north :  but  then  it  oMt 
he  acknowledged  that  loo  is  a 
sorry  botch  at  best.  The 
piobable  explanation  of  this 
sage  I  conceive  to  be  this. 
Though  he  mentions  Jomr^  yet 
there  are  but  two  whom  he  par- 
ticolarly  desires  to  resemble,  and 
those  he  distin^irishcs  both  with 
the  qnthet  hlsmd  to  make  the 
likeness  the  more  striking, 

Bttnd  ThamyrU  smd  hBmi  MttmHeM, 

Mmomdes  is  Homer,  so  called 


from  the  name  of  his  father 
Mseon :  and  no  wonder  our  poet 
desires  to  equal  him  in  renown, 
whose  writings  he  so  much 
studied,  adaured,  and  imitated. 
The  character  of  Thmanfris  ia 
not  so  well  known  and 
Uished:  but  Homer 
him  in  the  Iliad,  ii.  5^5; 
Eostathios  ranks  him  with  Gr- 
and MncBu«.  the 


That  famfal  challenge  of  his  Sa 
the  nine  Muses  was  profaayy 
nothii^  DOfc  than  a  f«h!e  as- 
▼ented  to  express  his  liphat  lave 
and  aiiectinB  lor  poeiry«  Y^mo 
BKntions  his  hymcs  with  hoanor 
in  the  bfgianicg  of  lis  efjgizh 
hook  of  uws,  osad  Uysnr^  4e 
coDcfasioo  of  the  last  hoafc  af 
his  Bepoblic  feigaa,  apoa  the 


the  soal  of  Thaamas  pMw^;i;ti» 
a  aiglitingale.  He  was  a 
cian'by  birth,  and  iareded 
Doric  mood  or  meaauie 
ing  to  Pfiay,  L  tiL  e.  ^«  Pla- 
tafch  in  his  treat'^se  of  Mmc 
says,  tint  he  had  the  fbe^t  voicae 
of  any  of  his  time,  and  wrote  a 
poem  of  the  war  of  the  Titaa^ 
with  the  gods:  and  from  Soidas 
we  learn  that  he  eomposed  like- 
wise a  poem  of  the  generation 
of  the  world,  which  beii^  sub- 
jects near  of  kin  to  Milton's 
mi^t  probably  occasion  the 
mcaiioD  of  him  in  this  place. 
Thmmfris  then  and  Homer  are 
those  other  two  whom  the  poet 
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!  rjt(iiail*d  with  them  in  renown, 

Itt^uvris  and  blind  Muionides, 

in?siiis  and  Phiiieus  jirophets  old: 

itx^  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 

louious  numbers  ;  as  tiie  wakeful  bird 

darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 


ifllly  desires  . 

eems  as  if  he  hnd  in' 
it  first  to  mention  only 
kvo,  and  then  ciirrtnte  ca.- 
ad  added  the  Iwa  ol tiers, 
I  and  Pkiiwus,  the  one  a 
,  the  other  a  king  of 
la,  famous  blind  prophets 
lets  of  antiquity,  for  the 
trophet  sometimes  compre- 
1   cliaraeters  as  vales 

^irtibiiatid  Phiatui propheti  old. 

y  19  totally  for  reject- 
irse,  and  objects  to  the 
.1  of  Tir 

c  mended    by  supposing 
:  inierlined  copy  intended 
of  the  words, 

ncui  and  Tircsias  prophdi 


that  the  suspected  liae  b  ge- 
nuine. And  Tiresiaa  occurs 
again,  De  Idea  Platoaica,  r.  fS, 
T.  WttTtott. 

37.  Then  feed  on  lAmgUt,] 
Nothing  could  better  eipna 
the  musing  thoughtfulneH  (f  ■ 
blind  poeL  The  phrase  ms 
perhaps  borrowed  from  the  fol- 
lowing line  of  Spenser's  Ton 
of  the  Muses. 

I  feed  on  awnt  coatcntmeQl  cf  wj 
tbought. 

Thtiet. 

SI.  —thai  lolunlarf  move 
Harmonious  numben;  &C.] 
And  the  reader  will  observe  the 
flowing  of  the  numben  here 
with  all  the  ease  and  harmony 
of  the  finest  vuluntary.  The 
words  seem  of  themselTes  W 
have  fallen  naturally  into  vetu 
nlmost  without  the  poet's  think- 
ing of  it.  And  this  harmopy 
appears  to  greater  advantage  for 
the  roughness  of  some  of  tlic 
preceding  verses,  which  ii  sa 
artifice  trequently  practiteii  by 
Milton,  to  be  careless  of  bit 
numbers  in  some  places,  the 
betler  to  set  off  the  musical  flov 
of  those  wliich  immediately  fol- 
low. 

30.  — rfori/twf,]  It  it  ««<1 
that  this  word  was  coined  by  oof 
author,  but  I  find  it  used  serersl 
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Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'h  or  mom. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer^s  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature^s  works  to  me  expungM  and  ras^d, 


40 


45 


timefl  10   Shakespeare  aod  the 
authors  of  that  age. 

41.  Seatom  return,  but  not  to 
me  returns]  This  beautiful  turn 
of  the  wprds  is  copied  from  the 
begiDDing  of  the  third  act  of 
Gaarini's  Pastor  Fido.  Mirtillo 
addresses  the  Springs 

To  tend  1»d,  ma  teco 
Non  tormuio  ifpcm 

Tu  torni  Iwiy  tu  torni. 
Ma  tcoo  altro  non  torna  j;c, 

Thoo  art  leturnM  ;  but  the  felicity 
Tlwa  bRNi^t'st  me  last  it  not  re- 

tanM  whh  thee : 
Thon  ait  icturn'd;  but  nought  re- 

tnnia  with  thee 
Sare  my  last  joyi  regretful  memory. 

Fanshave. 

49*  Cf  natures  works  &c.]  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  Jll  naturt^s  map 
Ac  b^aase  (he  says)  a  blank  of 
works  is  an  unphilosophical  ex- 
pression. If  so,  and  if  the  sen- 
tence must  terminate  at  blank, 
wby  may  we  not  read  ? 

FtCKnted  with  an  universal  blank ; 
AB  nature's  works  to  me  expunged 
and  ras'd. 

Pearce. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  some 
such    emendation   as    this  was 


admitted.  It  clears  the  syntax, 
which  at  present  is  very  much 
embarrassed.  All  nature*s  works 
being  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
and  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite 
shut  out,  is  plain  and  intelligible  3 
but  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  the  conjunction  And 
copulates  wisdom  to ;  And  wisdom 
at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

Probably  the  conjunction  and 
was  'not  designed  to  connect 
wisdom  with  any  other  word,  but 
only  to  connect  the  whole  clause 
with  the  two  preceding  clauses, 
as  if  all  three  had  been  taken  ab- 
solutely ;  though  strictly  speak- 
ing only  the  words  in  the  latter 
clause  are  taken  absolutely;  and 
wisdom  at  one  entrance  being  from 
me  9tii^e  shut  out.    E. 

49.  — rcw'd,]  Of  the  Latin 
radere;  the  Romans  who  wrote 
on  waxen  tables  with  iron  stiles* 
when  they  struck  out  a  word, 
did  tabulam  radere  rase  it  out. 
Light  and  the  blessings  of  it 
were  never  drawn  in  more  lively 
cofours  and  finer  strokes  3  nor 
was  the  sad  loss  of  it  and  them 
ever  so  passionately  and  so  pa- 
tiently lamented.  They  that  will 
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And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.  so 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.  55 

Now  had  th^  almighty  Father  from  above. 


read  the  most  excellent  Horner^ 
bemoaning  the  same  misfortune^ 
-will  find  him  far  short  of  this. 
Herodotus  in  his  life  gives  us 
some  verses,  in  which  he  be- 
wailed his  blindness.     Hume. 

5%  Shine  inwardf"]  He  has 
the  same  kind  of  thought  more 
than  once  in  his  Prose  Works. 
See  his  Epist.  to  Bmiric  Bigot. 
Orbitatem  certe  luminis  quidoi 
leniter  feram,  quod  non  tarn 
amissum  quam  revocatum  intus 
atque  retractum^  ad  acuendam 
potius  mentis  aciem  quam  ad 
hebetandam,  sperem  ?  Epist. 
Fam.  21.  See  also  his  Defensio 
Secunda,  p.  325.  edit.  1738. 
Sim  ego  debilissimus,  dummodo 
in  mea  debilitate  immortalis  ille 
ct  melior  vigor  eb  se  efficacius 
exerat ;  dummodo  in  meis  tene- 
bris  divini  vuUiis  lumen  eb  clarius 
cluceat ;  turn  enim  infirmissimus 
cro  simul  et  validissimus,  caecus 
eodem  tempore  et  perspicacissi- 
mus ;  hac  possim  ego  infirmitatc 
consummari,  hac  perfici,  possim 
in  hac  obscuritate  sic  ego  irradi- 
ari.  Et  sane  haud  ultima  Dei 
cura  caeci  sum  us  ; — nee  tam  ocu- 
lorum  hebetudine,  quam  caeles- 
tium  alarum  umbrd  has  nobis 
fecisse  tenebras  videtur,  factas 
illustrarc  rursus  interiore  ac  lon- 
gh  praestabiliore  lumine  haud  raro 
solet. 


56.  Now  had  th*  aUmghtu  Fa- 
ther &€.]  The  survey  of  the 
whole  creation,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  transacted  in  it,  it 
a  prospect  worthy  of  Omnisd- 
ence ;  and  as  much  above  Alt, 
in  which  Virgil  hme  drawn  bii 
Jupiter,  as  the  ChriatNui  idea  of 
the  supreme  Beinc^  is  more 
rational  and  subKme  thai  that 
of -the  heathens.  The  particular 
objects,  on  which  he  is  described 
to  have  cast  his  eye,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  most  beaotifii}  and 
lively  manner.     Addkom. 

Tasso,  cant.  i.  st  7- 

Quando  da  Talto  soglio  il  Pidrc 
cterno, 

Ch*  h  ne  la  parte  ipA  del  Cid  wnccra ; 

£  quanto  h  da  Ic  stelle  al  bas90  in- 
ferno, 

Tanto  r  pib  in  sii  de  la  stcUaia  spcnu 

Gli  occhi  in  gii!i  volsc,  c  in  un  sol 
punto,  e  in  una 

Vista  niir6  ci5,  che*n  se  i  moado 
aduna. 

When  God  Almighty  from  his  lofty 

throne. 
Set   in   those   parts  of  hcav^D  that 

purest  are, 
(As  far  above  the  clear  stars  every 

one, 
As  it  is  hence  up  to  the  highest  star  J 
Look'd  down,  and  all  at  once  this 

world  beheld. 
Each  land,  each  city,  country,  town, 

and  field.     Fairfax, 

Thycr. 
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From  the  pure  empyr^n  where  he  sits 

High  thronM  above  all  highth,  bent  down  his  eye, 

His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view : 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven  So 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  received 

Beatitude  past  utterance ;  on  his  right 

The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat. 

His  only  Son  ;  on  earth  he  first  beheld 

Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two  65 

Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  placed, 

Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love, 

Uninterrupted  joy,  unrivallM  love 

In  blissful  solitude ;  he  then  surveyM 

Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there  70 

Coasting  the  wall  of  heaven  on  this  side  night 

In  the  dun  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 

On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seemM 


59.  "-^and  their  norks^     That  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high. 

is,  the  works  of  his  own  works^  Let  the  discerning  linguist  com- 

the  operttioDs  of  his  own  crea-  pnre  the  preceding  description 

tures,  angds^  men,  devils.  of   God   with    that  by  Tasso, 

61.  '--imdjrom  his  sight  receivd  cant.  ix.  stan.  55,  56,  57*  Hume, 

Beatitude  past  utterance ;]  72.  In  the  dun  atr"]     This  is 

Our  author^  here  alludes  to  the  the  aer  bruno  of  the  Italians, 

Aeaiific  vision,  in  which  divines  who  almost  constantly  express  a 

flappose  the    happiness  of   the  gloomy  dusky  air  in  these  terms. 

MrintB  to  consist     Thyer.  Thyer. 

6SU  -^■'Cn  his  right  15.  Firm  land  imbosom*d,  fvith" 

The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  out  firmament,   &c.]     The  uni^ 

sat,  Terse  appeared  to  Satan  to  be  a 

£fif  onhf  Son;"]  solid  globe,  encompassed  on  all 

According  to  St.  Paul,  Heb.  i.  5.  sides,  but  uncertain  whether  with 

Hie  Son  '  who  being  the  brightness  water  or  air,  but  without  firma^ 

eif  hu  ghry,  and  the  express  image  ment,  without  any  sphere  or  fixed 

qf  his  person — sat  down  on  the  stars  over  it,  as  over  the  earth. 
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Firm  liind  imbosom'd,  without  firmament, 
Uncertain  wliicli,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 
Him  God  beholtling  from  his  prospect  liigh, 
Wherein  past,  present,  future  he  beholds, 
Thus  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  spake. 


m 


The  sphere  of  ficeil   stars  was  mind  with  sentiments  of  grao- 

itself  comprehended  in  it,  ami  deur,  as  with  thougbla  of  dc- 

inade  a  part  of  it.  votion.     The    ptissiona,    wbicb 

77.  Him  God   beholding  from  they  are  designed  to  raise,  arei 

his  protptct  high,  divine  love  and  religious  Ceir. 

Wherein  pa»t,  pracnl,  future  The  particular    lieaiity  of  the 

he  bihotdf,^  speeches  in  the  third  bookcm- 

Boethius,    an    author   not    un-  sists  in  thnt  shortness  and  pet- 

worthy  of  our  poet's  imitation,  spituity  of  style,  in  which  the 

describing  the  Deity,  uses  exuctly  poet  has  couched  the  greatest 

the  Gduie  term!.     Qui  cum  ex  mysteries  of    Christianity,  and 

alia  providentite  tpecula  respicit,  drawn    together    in    a    regoltr 

quid  cuique  eveniat.   De  Cons,  scheme  the  whole  dispeasatioD 

I'hiloB.  I.  iv,  of  Providence   with   respect  to 

Qiuritai,fHir/iurlHt,venlttHtqui  man.     He   has   represented    all 

l!no  meniii  cernii  in  icHi.  the  abstruse  doLtriues  of  predct- 

Ib.  1.  »,  Me^.  !.  tinalion,  free-will,  arnf  grace,  ai 

Thyer.  ^]^  jjjg  gjgat  poiuts  of  incama- 

79.  Thus  to  his  only  Son  fore-  tioti  and  redemption,  (which  na- 

teeing  tpake.']     If  Milton's  ma-  turally  t^row  up  in  a  poem  tba.t 

jesty  forsakes  him  any  where,  it  treats  of  the  hUol  mn,)  with 

is  in  those  parts  of  his  poem,  great  cnergyof  npTcsaion,  and 

where   the  divine    Persons  are  in  a  clearer  md  stnMiger  light 

introduced    as    speakers.     One  than    I  ever   met  with  in  any 

may,  I  think,  observe,  that  the  other  writer.     As  Umw  poinla 

author  proceeds  with  a  kind  of  are  dry  in  themselvct  >to  the 

fear  and  trembling,  whilst  he  generality  of  readers,  UMOmeise 

descrihet  the  sentimeniB  of  the  and  dear  manner,  in  Midt  he 

Almighty.     He  dares  not  give  has  treated  them,  is  Tcrjntnch 

his  imagination  its  full  play,  but  to  be  admired,  as  is  likewin  that 

chooses  to  confine  himself  to  particularart  which  he  has  mad> 

such  thoughts  as  are  drawn  from  use  of  in  tlie  inter^ersing  of  aS 

the  books  of  the  most  orthodox  those  graces  of  poetrr.  which 

divines,  and  to  such  expressions  the  subject  was  capable  of  w- 

M  may  be  met  with  in  Scripture,  ceiving.    Satan's  ^{voaidi  to  the 

The  beauties  therefore,   which  confines  of  the  creation  is  finely 

we    are  to  took  for    in    these  imsged  in  the  beginning  of  the 

speeches,  are  not  of  a  poetical  speech,  which  immediatetj  fA- 

nature,  nor  so  proper  to  fill  the  lows.    Adduon. 
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Only-begotten  Son,  seest  thou  what  rage  80 

Transports  our  Adversary  ?  whom  no  bounds 
Prescribed,  no  bars  of  hell,  nor  all  the  chains 
HeapM  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss 
Wide  interrupt  can  hold  ;  so  bent  he  seems 
On  desperate  revenge,  that  shall  redound  85  * 

Upon  his  own  rebellious  head.     And  now 
Through  all  restraint  broke  loose  he  wings  his  way    • 
Not  far  oflF  heaven,  in  the  precincts  of  light. 
Directly  towards  the  new  created  world. 
And  Man  there  placed,  with  purpose  to  assay  go 

If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or  worse. 
By  some  false  guile  pervert ;  and  shall  pervert. 
For  Man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies, 
And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command. 
Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience :  so  will  fall,  91 

He  and  his  faithless  progeny  :  Whose  fault  ? 
Whose  but  his  own  ?  Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have ;  I  made  him  just  and  right. 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 
Sudi  I  created  all  th'  ethereal  powers  loo 

And  spi'rits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  faiPd ; 
Fredy  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 
Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  giv^n  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love. 
Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appeared,"      io5 
Nor  what  they  would  ?  what  praise  could  they  receive  ? 

101.  — both  Ihem  who  stood  and  ->t»oth  them  who  stood  and  them 

ihem  who  fair d;]    Both  the  an-  „     who/f«; 

titheton  and  the  repetition  in  the  ^'^'UoTell  ' 

next  line  shew  that  the  author  ^  Bentley. 

gave  it. 
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What  pleasure  I  from  such  obedience  paid, 
When  will  and  reason  (reason  also'  is  choice) 
Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoil'd. 
Made  passive  both,  had  serv'd  oecessit}'. 
Not  me?  They  therefore  as  to  right  belong'd, 
.  So  were  created,  nor  cau  justly'  accuse 
Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate, 
As  if  predestination  over-rul'd 
Their  will,  dispos'd  by  absolute  decree 
Or  high  foreknowledge  ;  they  themselves  decreed 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I ;  if  1  foreknew. 
Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault. 
Which  had  no  less  prov'd  certain  unforeknown. 
So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow'  of  fate. 
Or  ought  by  me  immutably  foreseen, 
They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all 
Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose ;  for  s 


108.  — (reuton  alto'  it  ckokeY] 
The  author  had  expres<ied  the 
same  Bentimenl  before  in  prme. 
"  Many  there  be  that  cooiplain 
*■  of  divine  ProvideDce  fbrsofter- 
"  ing  Allan)  to  transgress.  Fool- 
"  isb  tonguei  !  when  Gtiii  gavo 
"  him  reason,  he  gave  him  free- 
"  dom  to  choose,  for  reason  is 
"  but  choosing :  be  had  been 
"  else  a  mere  BTlilicial  AdHio, 
"  ^c."  See  his  speech  for  the 
libertj  of  unlicensed  printing, 
p.  149,  nnd  ^^^-  edit,  1738. 

1)7.  —ifJfoTeinen,]  J/here 
does  not  employ  the  lenat  douht 
or  uncertainty ;  liut  is  used,  as 
it  is  sometimes  in  tbe  best  au- 
thors, in  the  sense  of  Though. 
Though  I  foreknew,  that  fore- 
knowledge had  no  influence. 


121.  OrmightifmtimmMbAb/ 
foreteen,}  To  foraet  imwnifablii 
(says  Dr.  Bentley)aD!  t«»  ideas 
that  cnnnoi  unite:  bs  thinks 
therefore  that  MUtov  mtist  bave 
given  it  itmnutabb/  ftreJa— I'A 
His  objection  is  right,  but  bis 
emen<latron  is  wrong.  I  Ibiak. 
Hilton  eeeais  rather  to  fane 
dictated. 

Or  ought  b;  mr  iimnMtaih  lantttm, 
where  oaghl  vntnulabte  may  tig- 
nify  any  event  that  catinal  Iw 
changeil  or  altereil.     Pearce. 

Iriijnutably  /oreteen  seems  lo 
so  foreseen  as  to  l>a  te- 


lai.  See  Coplalim  upaa  Ne- 
cessity and  Pr«destiitati«B,  imMc 
V.  p.  109.     E. 
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I  formM  them  free,  and  free  they  must  remain,- 
Till  they  inthrtll  themselves ;  I  else  must  change     1^5 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 
Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordainM 
Their  freedom,  they  themselves  ordainM  their  fall. 
The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell,    ' 
Self-tempted,  self-depraved :  Man  falls,  deceivM       190 
By  th'  other  first :  Man  therefore  shall  find  grace. 
The  other  none :  in  mercy,  and  justice  both, 
Through  heaven  and  earth,  so  shall  my  glory^  excel. 
But  mercy  first  and  last  shall  brightest  shine. 

Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance  fillM  135 
All  heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spi'rits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffusM : 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious ;  in  him  all  his  Father  shone 
Substantially  express^  ;  and  in  his  face  140 


135.  Thm$  while  God  spake, 
&C.]  The  effects  of  this  speech 
in  tJie  bleseed  Spirits,  and  io  the 
dmne  Person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed^  cannot  but  fiU  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  a  secret 
pleasure  and  complacency.  Ad- 
disom. 

Milton  here  shews,  that  he 
was  no  serrile  imitator  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  very  well  known 
that  his  master  Homer,  and  aU 
who  followed  him,  where  they 
are  representing  the  Deity  speak* 
iog,  describe  a  scene  of  terror 
and  awful  consternation.  The 
kettoens,  seas,  and  earth  tremble 
&e.  and  this,  to  be  sure,  was 
oonsistent  enough  with  their  na- 
toral  notions  of  the  supreme 
Being:    but  it  would  not  hove 


been  so  agreeable  to  the  mild, 
merciful,  and  benevolent  idea  of 
the  Deity  upon  the  Christian 
8chen>e,  and  therefore  our  author 
has  very  judiciously  made  the 
words  of  the  Almighty  diffusing 
fragrance  and  delight  to  aS 
around  him.  There  is  a  passage 
in  Ariosto,  which  is  exactly  in 
the  same  taste  with  what  Milton 
has  given  us,  cant.  xxix.  st.  SO, 

Dio  cosl  dJsse;  e  fe  serena  intorno 
L*aria,  e  tranquillo  U  mar  piik  che 

mai  fusse. 
Thus    said   the   Highest,  and   then 

there  did  ensue 
A  wondrous  calm  in  waters  and  in 

air.     Harrington, 

Thyer. 

140.  Substantially  expressed;'] 
According  to  Heb.  L  3.  where 
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Divine  compassioo  visibly  appeared, 

Love  without  end,  and  without  meaBUie  grace^ 

Which  uttering  thus  he  to  his  Father  spake. 

O  Father,  gracious  was  that  word  which  closed 
Thy  povran  sentence,  that  Man  should  find  grace :  145 
For  which  both  heaven  and  earth  shall  high  exUA 
Thy  praises,  with.  thV innumerable  sound 
Of  hymns  and  sacred  songs,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Incompass'd  shall  resound  thee  ever  b^t. 
For  should  Man  finally  be  lost,  should  Man,  150 

Thy  creature  late  so  lov^d,  thy  youngest  son. 
Fall  circumvented  thus  by  fraud,  though  join'd 
With  his  own  folly  ?  that  be  from  thee  fiu*. 
That  fiir  be  from  thee,  Father,  who  art  Judge 
Of  all  things  made,  and  judgest  only  right.  155 

Or  shall  the  Adversary  thus  obtain 
His  end,  and  firustrate  thine  ?  shall  he  fulfil 

the  Son  of  God  is  styled,  the  See  i.  642.  and  ii.  I90, 19f.    So 

brightness  of  hi$  Father's  glory,  in  i.  441^  449.  we  read  $ot^s  tin« 

and  the  express  image  of  his  per^  sung.    And  we  have  the  very 

son ;  ;i(«(«wiii^  rns  vwrrnrwt  mvrw,  thing  which   the  Doctor  finds 

the  character  of  his  substance,  fault  with  in  vii.  558. 

BS    the    original    expresses    it.  p^„^^.^  ^^^  «xiian«iion  »d  the 

aume.                    ^  fo^„^ 

147*  '•^v)ith    th'    innumerable  Symphonious  of  ten  thoustnd  harpt 

sound  that  tun'd 

Of  hifrnns  and  sacred  songs,']  ^*^"!i^*'°^** '  ^^  ~^  ^  ^ 

Innumerable   sound  of  songs   is  fo^^^ded. 

here  the  same  with  innumerable 

force  of  spirits  in  i.  101.   In  both         153.  — thai  be  from  thee  far, 

places    the    word    innumerable,  &c.3     An   imitation  of  Geoetit 

though  joined  to  sound  and  force,  xviii.  25.   That  be  far  from  thee 

yet  in  sense  refers  to  songs  and  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay 

spirits.    See  also  x.  268.    Dr.  the  righteous  with  the  wicked ;  and 

Bentley  dislikes  sound,  because  that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the 

resound  follows  in  the  next  verse  nicked,  that  he  far  from  thet: 

but  one.     But  this  way  of  writ-  shall  not  the  Judge  of  alt  the  earth 

ing  is  common  in  this  poem :  do  right  f 
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His  malice,  and  thy  goodness  bring  to  nought, 

Or  proud  return,  though  to  his  heavier  doom. 

Yet  with  revenge  accomplishM,  and  to  hell  160 

Draw  after  him  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 

By  him  corrupted  ?  or  wilt  thou  thyself 

Abolish  thy  creation,  and  unmake 

For  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  made  ? 

So  should  thy  goodness  and  thy  greatness  both         165 

Be  questionM  and  blasphemM  without  defence. 

To  whom  the^great  Creator  thus  replied, 
O  Son,  in  whom  my  soul  hath  chief  delight. 
Son  of  my  bosom.  Son  who  art  alone 
My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  effectual  might,  170 

All  hast  thou  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are,  all 
As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed  ; 
Man  shall  not  quite  be  lost,  but  savM  who  will. 
Yet  not  of  will  in  him,  but  grace  in  me 
Freely  vouchsaPd ;  once  more  I  will  renew  175 

His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit  and  inthrallM 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires  ; 
Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 
On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe. 
By  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail  180 


158.  — nought,]  This  word 
aod  ought  our  author  most  usu- 
ally spells  naught  and  aught,  and 
they  may  be  spelt  either  way; 
but  this  is  grown  obsolete,  and 
the  other  may  be  justified  as 
well  from  the  Saxon. 

166.  O  Son,  &€.]  The  Son  is 
here  addressed  by  several  titles 
and  appellations  borrowed  from 
Scripture.  O  Son,  in  whom  my 
soul    hath    chief  delight,    from 


Matt  iii.  17*  Mjf  beloved  Son  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.     Son  of 
my  bosom,  from  John  i.  18.  The 
onljf'begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,    My  word, . 
from  Rev.  xix.  13.  And  his  name  * 
is  called  the  word  of  God.    My 
wisdom  and  effectual  might,  from 
1  Cor.  i.  S4.  Christ  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 

180.  By  me  upheld,']     It  was 
before,  ver.  178.  Upheld  by  me. 


at  irjjiAcisE  bpsr 
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His  6UVeoB(Btkm  is*  and  to  Ae  owe 
All  his  ddifenaoe,  and  to  nooe  Int  me. 
Sbne  I  have  diowa  of  peculiar  giaee 

Elect  above  the  rest ;  so  is  my  wil! : 

The  rest  shall  hear  me  call,  and  oft  be  warnM 

Their  sinful  state,  and  to  appeasf^  bcliinea 

Th'  incensed  Deity,  white  ofter'd  grace 

Invites  ;  for  I  will  clear  their  senses  dark, 

What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 

To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due. 

To  pray'r,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 

Though  but  endevor'd  with  sincere  intent, 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut. 

And  [  will  place  within  them  as  a  giiide 

My  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  wilt  hear. 

Light  after  light  well  us'd  they  shall  attain, 

And  to  the  end  persisting,  safe  arrive. 

Thia  my  long  sufferance  and  my  day  of  grace 

( 
The  turn  of  the  words  is  re-  agreeabk  to  oar<f 
markable.  And  we  have  the  of  it,  as  nell  asffi.itB  deriTation 
oftener  taken  notice  of  these  (^m  the  French  iili  and  deroir. 
tarns  of  the  wonla,  because  it  197-  Aid  to  the  md  pernMtiwg, 
has  been  objected  by  Dryden  la/earrive.^  He  tkat  oidvntA  to 
and  others,  tfast  there  were  no  the  tnd  thatl  bt tmeif,  MatLx. SX. 
turns  of  the  words  in  Milton.  19S.  Thii  my  long  trnjavut 

1S3.  Some  1  haee  dtoteit  qfpe-  and  my  any  e^grMt 

emUar  grace  &c,]  Our  author  They  aho  neglect  aM  icon, 
did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  rigid  ilmll  never  ta^le;} 

incdestinBtion  ;  he  was  of  the  It  ia  a  great  pity  that  our  sathor 
•CDtinients  of  the  more  moderate  shouhf  have  thus  debased  the 
Calvinista.andlhoughtthatsnme  dignity  of  the  Deity  by  pultiiy 
indeed  were  elected  of  peculiar  in  his  mouth  this  horrid  doctrine 
grace,  the  rest  might  b«  saved  of  a  day  of  grace,  after  wbich 
complying  with  the  terms  and  it  is  not  possible  for  n  mmn  to 
eondittons  of  the  Gospel.  repent;  and  there  can  be  do  sort 

I9S.  — endevor'd]    So  M3ton     of  excuse  for  bim,   except  ibe 
spdls  dris  word,  and  it  ia  most    candid  reader  wiU  make  some 
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They  who  Delect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste  ; 

But  hard  be  hardened,  blind  be  blinded  more,  200 

That  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  foil ; 

And  none  but  such  from  mercy  I  exclude. 

But  yet  all  is  not  done  ;  Man  disobeying. 

Disloyal  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins 

Against  the  high  supremacy  of  Heaven,  205 

Affecting  Godhead,  and  so  losing  all, 

To  expiate  his  treason  hath  nought  left, 

But  to  destruction  sacred  and  devote, 

He  with  his  whole  posterity  must  die. 

Die  he  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him  210 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. 

Say  heavenly  Powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love  ? 

Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 

Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just  th'  unjust  to  save  ?      215 

Dwells  in  all  heaven  charity  so  dear  ? 

He  ask'd,  but  all  the  heav'nly  quire  stood  mute. 


allowance  for  the  prejudices, 
'which  he  might  possibly  receive 
from  the  gloomy  divinity  of  that 
enthusiastic  age  in  which  he 
lived.     IThyer. 

215.  "'''mid  Just  til  unjust  to 
saveT}  That  is.  Which  of  ye 
will  be  so  just  as  to  save  the 
uojnst?  Which  of  ye  wiU  be 
righteous  enough  to  supply  the 
defects  of  others'  righteousness } 
It  18  plainly  an  allusion  to  1  Pet. 
iu*  IS.  For  Christ  also  hath  once 
s^feredfor  sins,  the  just  for  the 
us^usU 

217*  — siooimute,]  1  need  not 
pomt  out  the  beauty  of  that  cir- 


cumstance, wherein  the  whole 
host  of  angels  are  represented  as 
standing  mute,  nor  shew  how 
proper  the  occasion  was  to  pro- 
duce such  a  silence  in  heaven. 
Addison, 

This  beautiful  circumstance  is 
raised  upon  Rev.  viii.  1.  where 
upon  a  certain  occasion  it  is  said^ 
There  was  silence  tis  heaven.  And 
so,  as  there  was  silence  in  hell, 
when  it  was  proposed  who  should 
be  sent  on  the  dangerous  expe- 
dition to  destroy  mankind,  there 
is  likewise  silence  in  heaven, 
when  it  is  asked  who  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  their 
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e  Was  in  beav'o  :  on  Man's  bdnlf 
I  or  irtireessor  noue  -appesr'd. 

t  durst  upon  bis  ohti  bead  dnir 
Tk  deadif  fiiHahire,  and  ransom  set. 
,  And  BOir  widiout  redemption  all  manktod 
Mart  bne  been  kit,  adH^d  to  *«di  Md  Mi  '  ^ 
Bjrdoom  severe,  bad  not  tbe  Son  of  God,  4 

b  lAom  tbe  fulness  dwells  of  love  dirioe,  • 

tiOs  dearest  mediation  thus  rmew'd. 

Fatber,  tby  word  is  past,  Man  sball  find  grace ; 
And  shall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  ber  way, 
-TW  speediest  of  tby  winged  messengers, 
To  TJsit  all  thy  creatures,  and  to  all 
Conies  uoprerented,  unimplor'd,  unsouglit  ? 
Hqipy  for  Man,  so  coming  ;  he  her  aid 
Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins  and  lost ; 
'  Atonement  for  himself  or  offering  meet, 
Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  brii^ :  SS5 

Bdiold  me  then  ;  me  for  him,  life  for  life 

ledemptioD.    Satan    alone  wu  aceorimg  to  hit  mm  pwpoM  and 

fit  to  underUke  the  one,  u  the  grant.   Pulm  Ixixnti.  13.  Bnt 

S(m  of  God  tbe  otbrr.  vnio  thee  haoe  I  cried,  O  ■LorJ, 

Sig.  — mtereoKr  none]  Iniah  and  in  the  wjrwiMgtkaU  m  pnufer 

Ibc.  IS.  He  tan  that  there  teat  no  prevent  tkee.     Here  the  iavim-  if 

mam,  and  wondered  that  there  teat  it  comes,  comes  not  wnpitiarferf,- 

tu  vUercuior:  therefore  hi*  arm  prayer  preTcnfH  or  goei  before 

hrought  laleatim  unto  hm,  tud  God's  goodness.     Riekardmit. 

hit  righteoutnen,  it  lustained  him.  SS6.  Behold  ne  fhat;  me  for 

Grieenwood.  Aim,  life  for  life 

SSI.  Comet  unprenented^  Pre-  I  offer;  o»  me  let  thime  m^er 

txnt  from  prteeenire  to  come  be-  fall; 

fore.    This  grace  it  not  preceded  /Iccount  me  Man  ;] 

by  merit  or  supplication  }  itself  The  frequent  and  vehement  re- 

preveHU  or  goes  before ;   it  is  a  petition  of  me  here  is  very  like- 

free  gift,   as    xi.  3,  Freeenient  that  in  Virgil,  Ma.  ix.  487. 

graeedemending.&c.  S  Tim.  i.  9.  «,,  me.- idram  qui  fed:  inmee<m- 

aot  according  to  our  aorlu.bitt  vertiMrcmitn: 
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I  offer ;  on  me.  let  thine  anger  fail ; 

Account  me  Man  ;  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 

Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 

Freely  put  off^^and  for  him  lastly  die  $40 

Well  pleased  ;  on  me  let  Death  wreck  all  his  rage  ; 

Under  his  gloomy  pow'r  I  shall  not  long 

Lie  vanquish^  ;  thou  hast  giv'n  me  to  possess 

Life  in  myself  for  ev'r  ;  by  thee  I  live. 

Though  now  to  Death  I  yield,  and  am  his  due         e45 

All  that  of  me  can  die !  yet  that  debt  paid. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 

His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soul 

For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell ; 

But  I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue  250 

My  vanquisher,  spoiPd  of  his  vaunted  spoil ; 

Death  bis  death's  wound  shall  then  receive,  and  stoop 


and  a  little  afterwords^ 

PigHe  me,  si  qua  est  pietas :  in  me 

omnia  tclm 
Cooji«ite,  A  Retuli ;  me  primum  ab> 

f  umite  ferro. 

^6.  Milton  has  often  given 
repetitions  of  this  kind,  and  with 
much  effect;  as  P.  L.  x.  983. 

that  all 

Theaenteneev  from  thy  head  reino\'d« 

iiMij  light 
On  me^  aole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this 


Jfe*  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire. 

And  again^  P.  R.  i.^76.  and  284. 
JDwuUr. 

344.  Life  in  myself  for  evVj] 
For  as  the  Father  hnik  life  in 
hbnself,  to  hath  he  given  to  the 
Son  to  have  life  in  himself,  Jnhn 
T.26. 

^49.  — f9iih  corruption  there  to 
dmeU;]  According  to  the  Psalm- 

VOL.  I. 


ist  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell,  neither  suffer  thine 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption,  Psal. 
xvi.  10.  applied  to  our  Saviour's 
resurrection  by  St.  Peter,  Acts  ii. 
20,21,  &c. 

252.  Death  his  death's  wound 
shall  then  receive,"]  I  am  very 
sorry  to  observe,  that  the  quaint 
conceit  in  this  line  is  very  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of 
the  speaker,  and  unworthy  of 
the  majesty  of  the  rest  of  the 
speech.  Milton  might  perhaps 
be  led  into  it  by  a  witticism  of 
the  same  kind  in  Seneca,  who 
speaking  of  the  terroifPluto  was 
in  from  the  wound  he  received 
fwm  Hercules,  says.  Here.  Fur. 
ver.  568. 

EflTugit  tenui  vulnere  sauciusy 
Et  mortis  domtnut  pertUmiU  mori, 

Thyer. 
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Inglorious,  of  his  moctal  sting  dttaim'd. 
I  through  the  ample  air  in  triomph  high 
Shall  lead  hell  captive  maugie  hdl,  and  show         -  tss 
The  powers  of  daricness  bound.    Thou  at  the  aght 
PleasM,  out  of  heaven  shalt  look  down  and  saatte, 
While  by  thee  laisM  I  ruin  all  my  fi)es» 
Death  last,  and  with  his  carcase  glut  the>  grave': 
Then  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeemed 
Shall  enter  heaven  long  absent,  and  retunit 
Father,  to  see  thy  lace,  wherein  no  dwd 
Of  anger  shall  vevain,  but  peace  assured 
And  reooncilemrat ;  vmdi  shall' be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entira. 
His  words  here  ended,  but  his  meek  aspfist 


a54.  I  ihnmgh  ikt  ampk  air  ing,  he  mikcsiBviHt 

in  trhmmk  high  tee,']     Thauhoii  hSe  wUhmU  end^  m^  gfme$ 

ateendei  on  high,  ikom  ka$i  hA  mA  meoiwn,  tMbk/  §9 

captvntjf  captwe,  PsaL  Ixviii.  18.  hit  face:  rtr.  140i  and  iirrying 

And  having  spoiled  principalUiet  on  the   same  amiable  picture, 

and  pofvers,  he  made  a  show  of  makes  him  end  it  wfth  a  ooun- 

them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  tenance  breathiag  imwwrial  love 

in  it,  Col.  ii.  15.  to  mortal  men.    Nolldiig  coold 

259.  Death  last,']    According  be  better  contrived  to  leaTe  a 


to  St.  Paul,  The  last  enemy  that  deep  impression  upon  the 

shall  he  destroyed  is  Death,  1  Cor.  er's  mind,  and  I  bdieTe  one  may 

XV.  26.  venture  to  assert,  that  noaiior 

266.  His  words  here  ended,  but  VFords  could  lift  Uie  imagioalion 

his  meek  aspect  to  a  stronger  idea  <if  agood  and 

Silent  yet  spake,  &c.]  benevolent    being.     Toe   mate 

What    a  charming  and  lovely  eloquence,  which  our  author  has 

picture  has  Milton  given  us  of  so  prettily  expressed  in  hit  sUaA 

God  the  Son  considered  as  our  yet  spake,  is  with  no  less  beauty 

Saviour  and  Redeemer?   not  in  described  by  Tasso  at  the  end  <rf 

the  least  inferior  in  its  way  to  Armida's     speech    to   Godfrey, 

that  grander  one  in  the  sixth  cant.  iv.  st.  05. 

book,  where  he  describes  him        ^k  a  ,^  .         •     -     .-^   ^ i^ 

dothed  with  mjcty  .nd  ter^r.  g^^r.^Sa'  iToSn'.'^S*. 

taking  Tengeance  of  his  enemies.  pregfai. 

Before  he  represents  him  speak-  Thiyer. 
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Silent  yet  spake,  and  breath'd  immortal  love 

To  mortal  men,  above  which  only  shone 

Filial  obedience :  as  a  sacrifice 

Glad  to  be  offered,  he  attends  the  will  270 

Of  his  great  Father.     Admiration  seizM 

All  heav'n,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend 

Wond'ring;  but  soon  th^  Almighty  thus  replied. 

O  thou  in  heav'n  and  earth  the  only  peace 
Found  out  for  mankind  under  wrath,  O  thou  275 

My  sole  complacence  !  well  thou  know^st  how  dear 
To  me  are  all  my  works,  nor  Man  the  least. 
Though  last  created  ;  that  for  him  I  spare 
Thee  from  my  bosom  and  right  hand,  to  save, 
By  losing  thee  awhile,  the  whole  race  lost.  280 

Thou  therefore,  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem, 
Their  nature  also  to  thy  nature  join  ; 
And  be  thyself  Man  among  men  on  earth. 
Made  flesh,  when  time  shall  be,  of  virgin  seed, 
By  wond^rous  birth  :  be  thou  in  Adam's  room         285 
The  head  irf* all  mankind,  though  Adam's  son. 
As  in  him  perish  all  men,  so  in  thee. 


£^.  — «•  a  $acrifice  Sec.']    An  — iVow  our  Joy, 

alliitioa  to  Ptol.  x\.  6.  and  the  ^Hhough  <mrhst^not  least. 

following  rmes.  Sacrifice  and  And  Antony  to  Trcbonius,  Jul. 

ofmrmg  ihou  didsi  not  desire,  mine  q^^^  act  iii. 

etTBhati  tk&u  opened;  humt-of-       ^w^^^h,^  ^^4, .,   i_ 

^,  .             .     .     '^    .       L    *  al  Tmmgh kutt  not  katiim love* 
fintig  amd  Mtn-affertng  hast  tkau 

not  reguired:  then  said  I,  Lo,  I  281.  — wAom  thou  onfy  canst 


in  the  volume  of  the  book  redeem, 

U  is  wriUen  of  me:  I  detight  to  Their  nature] 

do  i^wiU,  0  my  God;  yea,  thy  That  is,   the  nature  of  them. 

Urn  is  within  my  heart.  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem. 

«77-  —nor  Man  tlie  least,]  The  A  manner  of  speaking  very  usual 

kaft  dear.  Though  last  created:  with  our  author, 

aomewhat     like    Shakespeare's  987-  As  in  him  perish  all  men, 

to  Cordelia,  act  i.  &e.]    ^^  0^  *i  Adam  all  die, 
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As  from  a  second  root,  shall  be  restored 

As  many  as  are  restorM,  without  thee  none. 

His  crime  makes  guilty  all  his  sons  ;  thy  merit        290 

Imputed  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 

Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds, 

And  live  in  thee  transplanted,  and  from  thee 

Receive  new  life.     So  Man,  as  is  most  just, 

Shall  satisfy  for  Man,  be  judgM  and  die,  295 

And  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 

His  brethren,  ransom'd  with  his  own  dear  life. 

So  heav'nly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate, 

Giving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeem. 

So  dearly  to  redeem  what  hellish  hate  300 

So  easily  destroyed,  and  still  destroys 

I  n  those  who,  when  they  may,  accept  not  grace. 


even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  he  made 
alive,  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 

299*  G'fving  to  death,  C7id  dying 
to  redeem,]  The  Idvc  of  the 
Father  in  givint^  the  St)n  to 
dealh,  and  the  love  of  the  Son 
in  submitting  to  it  and  dyini;  to 
redeem  mankind.  Mr.  War  bur- 
ton thus  explains  it.  "  Milton's 
*'  system  of  divinity  laut^ht, 
"  says  he,  not  only  that  man 
*'  was  redeemed,  but  likewise 
"  that  a  real  price  was  paid  for 
*'  his  redemption  ;  di/ijig  to  re- 
*'  deem  therefore  signifying  only 
*'  redemption  in  a  vague  uncer- 
tain sense,  but  imperfectly  re- 
presents his  system ;  so  im- 
perfectly that  it  may  as  well 
he  called  the  Socinian ,-  the 
price  paid  (which  implies  a 
proper  redemption)  is  wanting. 
But  to  pay  a  price  implying  a 
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ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 
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"  voluntary  act,  the  poet  there- 
*'  fore  well  expresses  it  by  giving 
"  to  death,  that  is,  giving  himself 
*'  to  death  j  so  that  the  sense  cif 
"  the  line  fully  expresses  Md- 
"  ton's  notion,  Heavenly  love 
"  gave  a  price  for  the  redempiion 
'*  o/'  7nankind,  and  by  virtue  of 
"  that  price  really  redtemetl  them," 
301.  — afid  still  destroys]  There 
are  many  passages  in  these 
speeches  of  God  and  Messiah, 
where  tlie  fall  \^  spoken  of  as  a 
thing  past ;  perhaps  i^ecause  all 
things,  even  future  ones,  are 
))resent  to  the  divine  Wind. 
Thus  we  read  in  ver.  151. 

Thy  creature  late  so  lov'd  : 

and  ver.  181. 

— that  he  may  kix>w  how  frail 
His  fairn  condition  is; 

Pearce. 
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Nor  shalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 

Man's  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own. 

Because  thou  hast,  though  thronM  in  highest  bliss    305 

Equal  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 

Grod-like  fruition,  quitted  all  to  save 

A  world  from  utter  loss,  and  hast  been  found 

By  merit  more  than  birthright  Son  of  God, 

Found  worthiest  to  be  so  by  being  good,  310 

Far  more  than  great  or  high  ;  because  in  thee 

Love  hath  abounded  more  than  glory'  abounds, 

Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 

With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  this  throne  ; 

Here  shalt  thou  sit  incarnate,  here  shalt  reign  315 

Both  God  and  Man,  Son  both  of  God  and  Man, 

Anointed  universal  King  ;  all  power 

I  give  thee ;  reign  for  ever,  and  assume 

Thy  merits ;  under  thee  as  head  supreme 

Thrones,  princedoms,  powers,  dominions  I  reduce:  S20 

All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 

In  heaven,  or  earth,  or  under  earth  in  hell. 

When  thou  attended  gloriously  from  heaven 

Shalt  in  the  sky  appear,  and  from  thee  send 

The  summoning  archangels  to  proclaim  $25 


306.  Btpialto  God^  and  equallif 

Qod'likefruition,'\ 

deserves  notice  as  an  in- 
stance of  Milton's  orthodoxy 
wHti  relation  to  the  divinity  of 
God  the  Son. 

317.  — all  power 

I  give  thee  ;] 
Matt.  XXV iii.  18.    All  power  is 
given  unto  me. 


318.  • — and  auume 

Thy  merits;] 
Imitated  from    Horace *8  Same 
super  biam  quasiiam  meritis,  Od.  iii 
XXX.  14.  but  adapted  to  the  divine 
Person  to  whom  it  is  spoken. 

321.  All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow, 
&c.]  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow,  qf  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  in  earths  and 
things  under  theeartk,  Phil.  ii.  10. 
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Thy  dread  tribunal ;  foTthwidi  ffrom  «n  modB 

The  living,  and  forthwith  the  dted  dead 

Of  all  past  tgmf  to  the  general  docMn 

Shall  hasten,  such  a  peaL  shall  reuse  ibar'ileep.   • 

Then  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  Judge       ssa 

Bad  men  and  angds ;  they  arraigned  shall  sink 

B«eath  thy  sentence :  heU,  her  numben  ftH^    • 

Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut.    Meafi  wh3e 

The  world  shall  bum,  and  from  her  eshes  9pnng 

New  heaven  and  earfh,  n^ierein  the  just  sfadl  dwdl  ass 

And  after  all  their  tribulations  long 

See  golden  days,  fruitAil  of  gddoi  deeds,  • 

With  joy  and  love  triumphing,  and  ihir  tmdL 

Then  thou  thy  regal  sceptre  shalt  lay  by» 

For  reg&l  sceptre  then  no  more  shall  need,  S40 

God  shall  be  all  in  all.    But  all  ye  gods. 

Adore  him,  who  to  compass  all  this  dies ; 

Adore  the  Son,  and  honour  him  as  me. 


S3^  The  world  $haU  bum,  9lc.]  According    to  1  Cor.  jlv.  M. 

The  heavens  being  on  fire  shaU  be  And  fvhen  all  Mage  sfcoU  he  tub^ 

distolved,  and  the  elements  shall  dued  unto  him,  Ac»  MkmU  Ifce  Sam 

melt  with  fervent  heat ;  neverthe-  also  himself  be  tulgect  tcalo  ktm, 

less  we,  according  to  his  promise,  that  put  all  things  under  him,  thai 

look  fir  new  heavens,  and  a  new  God  may  be  all  in  dlL 

earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous"  341.  — But  all  ytgeis,  . 

ness,  t  Pet  iii.  ISt,  13.  Adore  hun,2 

335.  New  heav'n  and  earth,']  From    PaaL  zcriL  7.    WenUp 

St.  John^  Rev.  xxL  1.  And  I  saw  him,  all  ye  gods,  that  in,  all  ge 

a  new  heisven  and  a  new  earth,  fir  angels ;   and  so  it  is  trsnsiitrd 

ikejirst  heaven  and  the  fast  earth  by  the  Sevent3r>  and  so  it  isdlfed 

were  passed  away.  by  St  Paul,  Heb.  i.  6.  And  M 

337*  See  golden  days,  fruHful  all  the  angek  of  God    worMp 

of  golden  deeds,]  him, 

Toto  surgeti  gens  aurea  inunda  34A.  Adore  the  Son,  and  htmear 

Virg.  Ecu  iv.  9.  him  as  me.]    That  all  men  skmU 

Hume,  honour  the  Son,  even    ms   Ae$ 

341.  God  shall  be  all  in  all.]  honour  the  Father,  John  ▼.  S3. 
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No  sooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout  345 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  Hosannas  fUPd 
Th'  eternal  r^ions :  lowly  reverent 
Tow'ards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  ground  S50 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  |[old ; 
Immortal  amarant,  a  flow'r  which  once 


544.  No  sooner  had  ih*  Jhnighiy 
ceas*d,  &C.3  The  close  of  this 
divine  colloquy,  with  the  hymn 
of  angelB  that  fellows  upon  it, 
are  wonderfully  beautiful  and 
poeticaL    Jddi$on. 

If  the  reader  pkases  to  com- 
pare this  divine  dialogue  with 
the  speeches  of  the  gods  in  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  he  will  find  the 
Christian  poet  to  transcend  the 
heathen,  as  much  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  one  surpasses  that 
of  the  others.  Their  deities  talk 
and  act  lake  men,  but  Milton's 
divine  persons  are  divine  persons 
indeed,  and  talk  in  the  language 
of  God,  that  is,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture.  He  is  so  very 
•cmpukuis  and  exact  in  this  par- 
ticalar»  that  perha|>s  there  is  not 
a  tingle  expression,  which  may 
Bol  be  justified  by  the  authority 
of  hdy  writ.  We  have  taken 
BOlioe  of  several,  where  he  seems 
to  have  copied  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  and  the  spirit  of  Scrip- 
tore  breathes  in  all  the  rest. 

346.  The  multitude  of  angels, 
&e.3  The  construction  is  this, 
AU  ike  multitude  of  angels  utter- 
big  Joy  with  a  shout  loud  as  &c. 


Heav'n  rung,  &c.  where  the  first 
words  art  put  absolutely.  Pearce, 

S51.  -— dofvfi  they  cast 

Their  crowns] 
Rev.  iv.  10.  The  four  and  twenty 
elders  fall  down  before  him  thai 
sat  an  the  throne,  and  worship  him 
that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne. 

85S,  Immortal  amarant,]  Ama^ 
rant,  Aam^wtk  Greek,  for  un- 
fading, that  decayeth  not;  a 
Aower  of  a  purple  velvet  colour, 
which  though  gathered,  keeps  its 
beauty,  and  when  all  other  flow- 
ers &de,  recovers  its  lustre  by 
being  sprinkled  with  a  little 
water,  as  Pliny  affirms,  lib.  zxL 
c.  11.  Our  author  seems  to 
have  taken  this  hint  from  1  Pet. 
i.  4.  To  an  inheritance  incorrupt 
tihle,  und^Ued,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away,  mfim^n9r»f:  and  1  Pet. 
V.  4.  ye  shaU  receive  a  crown  of 
glory  that  fadeth  not  away,  «fMi- 
^mrrtf  fi  both  relating  to  the  name 
of  his  everlasting  amarant,  which 
he  has  finely  set  near  the  tree  of 
life.  Amarantus  flos,  symbolum 
est  immortalitatis.  Clem.  A)ex- 
and.    Hume, 
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Iidise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Ito  bloom  ;  but  soon  for  man's  offence  355 

k'li  remov'd,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows, 
Lw'rs  aloft  shading  the  fount  of  life, 
lliert*  the  riv*er  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 

-  Elysian  flow'rs  her  amber  stream ; 
kiese  that  never  fade  the  spi*rits  elect  sec 

|ieir  fL'splendeiit  locks  inwreath'd  with  beams, 
I  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 
lit,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
led  with  celestial  roses  smil'd. 


'  /(iMRf  of  life,  and 

Ib/isf]     Thou  thalt  make 

mnk  of  ihe  river  of  thy 

,  for  «\th  thee   a  the 

tofUfr.  I'sal.xxKVi.  8,9. 

I^fni  whUk  it  in  the  tuidtt 

e  sliail  feed  them,  and 

hoi"  tinlo  iiv'mg  foun- 

ters,  RfV.  vii.  17.  and 

1.    lie  shewed  me  a 

[rof^nleroflife.  Hume. 

"  ills  o'er  Klysian  floa'ts 

nl'cam  ,1     The  author 

intend  juuch  the  same 

1  he  hits  expressed  in 

■here  fpenking  of  the 

;i  ["unidise  he  aays,  they 

r,  visiling  each  plant,  uod 
onhy  of  Pandice. 

Ilhere  i!ey  are  flowers 
W  Parailise,  so  here  they 
Ihy  of  Elytiam,  the  re- 
l  ihe  bli'wed;  and  he 
c  uf  the  wime  expres- 
ncin  culled  TAIlegro, 
I  slumtier  on  a  bed 
d  F.lgtiaHfint'ri. 

it   njnhcT  stream,  onlv 


on  account  of  its  clei 
transparency.  The  < 
amber  was  proverbial  ■moiw 
the  ancients ;  Callimachnt  ia  hn 
hymn  to  Ceivs,  *er.  S9.  hu 
uXmrtiMi  v>0f;  and  ia  like  ma^ 
Virgil  says  of  a  river,  Georg. 


i.  522. 


n  petit  at 


360.  With  these  that  neper  fade) 
These  may  probably  refer  to  Ely- 
wan  fionern  mentioned  in  the 
verse  ]) receding. 

363.  —like  a  lea  of  jtaper 
stone.l  .Insjier  -is  tt  precious 
iUtnt  of  seveml  colours,  but  the 
grt-ea  is  most  esteemed,  bdc) 
brurs  sonic  similitude  *nd  le- 
semblance  to  the  colour  of  the 
see. 

S6i.  ImpurpUd  wUk  ccMid 
Tote»  (wif  rf.]  A  word  very  h- 
milinr  with  Spenser  from  the 
ItHlian  imporporato.  FaeryQueed, 
b.  iii.  cant.  vii.  si.  l6. 

Oft  from  the  total  wildingt  b«  M 

Whove  Mta  impur^ed  were  Hdlia| 
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Then  crowned  again,  their  golden  harps  they  took,   365 
Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high  ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join         370 
Melodious  part,  such  concord  is  in  heaven. 
Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung  omnipotent. 
Immutable,  immortal,  infinite. 
Eternal  King ;  thee'  Author  of  all  being, 
Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible  375 

Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sitt^st 
Throned  inaccessible,  but  when  thou  shad^st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  cloud 
Drawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  shrine 
Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear,  380 


Marino  Ad.  cant.  iv.  st.  29I. 

L'Hote  tpoglUindo  de  lor  iVegi  i  prati 
Tutto  di  roM  imporporare  il  Cielo. 

Thyer. 

372.  Thee.  Father,  first  ihey 
sung  &C.]  This  hymo  seems  to 
be  compoeed  somewhat  .io  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  h3rmn 
to  Hercules  in  the  eighth  book 
of  the  iBneid ;  but  is  as  mtich 
•aperlcM*  as  the  subject  of  the  one 
transcends  that  of  the  other. 

377*  Thron'd  inaccessible j  but 
when  thou  shattsf]  The  word 
hui  here  is  the  same  as  except^ 
mniea;  inacceuible  but  when  thou 
dtadtt,  that  is  then  only  acces- 
sible, when  thou  shad'st  &c. 
Perhaps  Milton  had  in  view 
what  Ovid  says  of  Phoebos  when 
his  son  Phaeton  came  to  him. 
Met  ii.  39. 


— circum  caput  6mne  micantes 
Deposuit  radioi,  propiusquc  accedcre 
juMit. 

Pearce. 

I  rather  conclude  that  these 
ideas  were  suggested  by  the 
thirty- third  chapter  of  Exodus* 
▼er.  18*  and  the  following  pas- 
sage which  ends  thus.  Thou  shall 
see  my  back  parts,  but  my  face 
shall  not  be  seen.    Greenwood. 

380.  Dark  with  escesswe  bright 
thy  skirts  appear,']  Milton  has 
the  same  thought  of  darkness 
occasioned  hy  glory,  v.  599" 
Brightness  had  made  invisible. 
This  also  explains  his  meaning 
here ;  the  excess  of  brightness 
had  the  effect  of  darkness,  invi- 
sibility. What  an  idea  of  glory ! 
the  skirts  only  not  to  be  looked 
on  by  the  beings  nearest  to  Grod, 
but  when  doubly  or  trebly  shaded 
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kzle  heav'n,  that  brightest  seraphim 

Ich  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes. 

Ext  they  sang  of  all  creatioo  first, 

In  Son,  divine  similitude, 

\e  conspicuous  coUDt'nance,  without  cloud  ass 

Risible,  th'  almighty  Fath«-  shines, 

lelse  no  creature  can  behold ;  on  thee 

yd  th'  effulgence  of  bis  gloiy'  abides, 
Is'd  or  thee  his  ample  Spirit  rests. 

i^'n  of  heav'os  and  all  the  powers  therein       390 
J  created,  and  by  thee  threw  down 
liring  dominationa :  thou  that  day 


Bud    and    both  wiDgi. 
'     ibc   full   blBZe! 


Aiaiigtity   in    hcRven, 


li  nel  niD  aplrndn  iln- 


J  thnugbt  in  Spenser'fl 
I  Heavenly  Beauty,  but 
I u idly  ei pressed, 

I  grtal  glut;  of  tlut  von- 
■■  lighL 

■■  *     ■£  ih.Tton  }C. 

Thyer. 

aproach  not,']    So  Orid 


miotli    rdHg*  veil  their 
pcy  are  repieseoteJ  in 


Itaiah's  visioo  of  the  thnmcof 
God :  Above  it  ttood  the  ter^ 
phimt;  each  one  had  tix  ■am/ 
Kith  twain  Ac  cotiered  Ut  fact, 
&c  I.B.  y\.  a. 

383.  — qf  all  creatio*  jCw/J 
So  in  Col.  i.  15.  IheJSnt-tom  of 
every  creature  or  of  all  enatiai, 
wnm  uTinnc,  and  Rw.  iii.  14, 
the  beginning  of  the  creatiem  of 
God. 

337-  H'homeUe  no  creature  tarn 
behold ;]  No  creature  can  otber< 
wise  behold  the  F.-ither  but  in 
and  through  the  Son.  A'o  mm 
hath  teen  God  at  any  lime;  Iht 
onlybegolten  Son  which  ii  ai  till 
botom  of  the  Father,  he  hatii  dt- 
clared  him,  John  i  18.  Btit  ht 
that  kath  teen  me,  hatk  teat  tiu 
Father,  John  \\v.g. 

390.  Heaon  of  Aatdm]  VSX- 
ton  frequently  uki  this  ezpm- 
sion,  P.  L.  Til.  13,  553.  zii.  461. 
F.R.  1,  366,410.  Solomon  lua 
it,  in  bis  prayer  at  the  dedicatioB 
of  the  temple,  1  Kings  viiL  S7. 
Dittaler, 
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Thy  Father's  dreadful  thunder  didst  not  spare, 

Nor  stop  thy  flaming  chariot  wheels,  that  shook 

Heav'n's  everlasting  frame,  niiile  o'er  the  necks       895 

Thou  drov'st  of  warring  angels  disarrayed. 

Back  from  pursuit  thy  powers  with  loud  acclaim 

Thee  only'  extoll'd.  Son  of  thy  Father's  might. 

To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes, 

Not  so  on  Man :  him  through  their  malice  M'n,    400 

Father  of  mercy'  and  grace,  thou  didst  not  doom 

So  stricdy,  but  much  more  to  pity'  incline : 

No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 

Perceive  thee  purpos'd  not  to  doom  frail  Man 

So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity'  inclin'd,  405 

He  to  appease  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strife 

Of  mercy'  and  justice  in  thy  &ce  discem'd, 

Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat 

Second  to  thee,  oflfer'd  himself  to  die 

For  Man's  offence.     O  unexampled  love,  410 

Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  divine  ! 

Hail  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men,  thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song 


B9&.  Tkee  only  exloU'd,']  We 
m/fUft  not  onderstand  it  thuf, 
Tliy  Bowers  return  iog  from  pur« 
•uHexloUed.  4t?.but  Thy  Powers 
esloUed  Ibee  retarniDg  horn  pur- 
suit, and  thee  only ;  for  he  was 
tke  sole  vietor,  all  the  rest  $tood 
$iiemieye»wUHes$ei  of  hit  alrmghiy 
ode,  tL  SSO,  Sic,  So  perfectly 
dsCh  this  hymo  of  the  good 
a«gdfl  agree  with  the  account 
gtf«n  by  Rai^ael  in  book  vi. 
mni  whenever  mention  is  made 
of  the  good  angels  joining  in 
ths  pursuit^  it  is  by  the  evil 


angels,  the  reason  of  which  se« 
before  in  the  note  upon  u  I69. 

406.  He  to  appeaee  thy  wraih,] 
I^um  or  but  must  be  understood 
before  He  to  complete  the  sense* 
Such  omissions  are  frequent  in 
poetry. 

415.  — the  cofwms  waiter  qf 
my  iong]  The  ending  of  this 
hymn  is  in  imitation  of  the 
hymns  of  Homer  and  Callima* 
chus,  who  always  promise  to  re- 
turn in  future  hymns.  Richardm 
ton. 


4 


Foi!get,Ltoit*Birt'dy  gitfaar^  l*^W  itiijiilaii  qo^  •q^t 

T^eir  happy  hbun-an  J07  tncl  lgniHM^:ip«iiti>i>  {hirfi 

Mean  wlSe  aptattfad-fiwa^iytciuil^Mwnif  nnm  :f^  c 

Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 

The  luminous  inferior  orbs  inclos'd 

From  Chaos  and  th*  inroad  of"  Darkness  old, 

Satan  alighted  walks  :  a  globe  far  off 

It  seem'd,  now  seems  a  boundless  continent 

Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  trown  of  Ni^ht 

Starless  expoa'd,  and  ever-threat'ning  storms  «s 

Of  Chaos  blust'ring  round,  inclement  sky  ;  ^^ 

Save  on  that  side  which  from  the  wall  of  heaven,   ^^ 

Though  distant  far,  some  small  reflection  gains  ^ 

Of  glimmering  air  less  vex'd  with  tempest  loud: 

Here  walk'd  the  Fiend  at  large  in  spacious  field. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred. 


il8.  Meatt  vhiU  upon  the  firnt  in    all    the    paidcblsn.    Satks 

&c.]  Satan's  walk  upon  ibe  out-  coming  from  oell  to  orth  in  order 

side  of  the  univerae,  which  st  a  to  dcKroy  mstikiiu),  bat  lightiag 

distsDce  appeared  to  him  of  a  first  on  the  bare  convex  of  this 

^obular   form,    but    upon    his  world's  outenooat  orb,  m  tm  rf 

nearer  approach  looked  like  an  land,  as  the  poet  calls  it,  ii  very 

nabounded  plun,  is  natural  and  fitljcomparedtoa  vulwrefijiag. 

noble :  as  his  roaming  upon  the  in  quest  of  his  prey,  firoH  the 

ArDntiera  of  the  creation  between  barren  rocks  (o  the  nwre  frak- 

that  mass  of  matter,  which  was  i\il   hills  and  streams  of  Intia, 

wrought  inla  a  world,  and  (hckt  but  lighting  in  his  way  eta  tho 

shapeless  unformed  heap  of  ma-  plains  of  Sericana,  which  ware 

terials,  which  Gtill  lay  in  chaos  in  a  manner  a  tea  of  Umi  too. 

and  confusion,  strikes  the  ima-  Ibe  country  being  so  smooch  and 

ginationwithsomethiogastonish-  open  that  carriages  werv  drivea 

ingly  great  and  wild.     Addison.  (as  travellers  report)  with  swli 

431.   A*  when  a  milture  ftc]  and  wind,   /naw  Ii  a  celebtaUi 

This  simile  is  very  apposite  and  mountain  in  Asia  ;  its  Dame  aig-  . 

Urely,  and  corresponds  exactly  niRes  momy  in  the  langui^  af 
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Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 

Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yeanling  kids 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  tow^ard  the  springs 

Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams  ;  4S6 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light : 

So  on  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  Fiend  440 

WalkM  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey  ; 

Alone,  for  other  creature  in  this  place 


the  inhabitants^  according  to  Pli- 
ny,  lib.  vi.  cap.  21.  incolarum 
linguanivosumsignificantej  and 
therefore  it  ia  said  here  whote 
snowy  ridge.  It  is  the  boundary 
to  the  east  of  the  Western  Tar- 
tan,  who  are  called  roving,  as 
they  live  chiefly  in  tents,  and  re- 
move from  place  to  place  for  the 
convenience  of  pasturage,  their 
herds  of  cattle  and  what  they 
take  in  hunting  being  their  prin- 
cipal subsistence.  Ganges  and 
Iiydagpei  are  famous  rivers  of 
India;  and  Serica  is  a  region 
bet  wist  Cluna  to  the  east  and  the 
moQDtain  Imaus  to  the  west : 
and  what  our  author  here  says  of 
the  Chmeies,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  from  Heylin*s  Cosmogra- 
pliy»  p.  S67'  where  it  is  said, 
"  ^reeable  unto  the  observation 
"  of  modern  writers,  the  country 
"  Is  so  plain  and  level,  that  they 
"  have  carts  and  coaches  driven 
"  with  sails,  as  ordinarily  «s 
"  drawn  with  horses,  in  these 
"  parts."  Our  author  supposes 
these  carriages  to  be  made  of 
emne,  to  render  the  thing  some- 
what more  probable. 


449.  — tn  this  place]  I  have 
before  spoken  of  the  Limbo  of 
Vanity,  which  the  poet  places 
upon  the  outermost  surfieice  of 
the  universe,  and  shall  here  ex- 
plain myself  more  at  large  on 
that,  and  other  parts  of  the  poem, 
which  are  of  tlie  same  shadowy 
nature.  Aristotle  observes^  that 
the  fable  of  an  epic  poem  should 
abound  in  circumstances  that  are 
both  credible  and  astonishing; 
or  as  the  French  critics  choose  to 
phrase  it,  the  fnble  should  be 
filled  with  the  probable  and  the 
marvellous.  This  rule  is  as  fine 
and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's 
whole  art  of  poetry.  If  the  fable 
is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing 
from  a  true  history ;  if  it  is  only 
marvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a 
romance.  The  great  secret  there- 
fore of  heroic  poetry  is  to  relate 
such  circumstances,  as  may  pro- 
duce in  the  reader  at  the  same 
time  both  belief  and  astonish- 
ment. This  is  brought  to  pass 
in  a  well-chosen  fable,  by  the  ac- 
count of  such  things  as  have 
really  happened,  or  at  least  of 
such  things  as  have  happened- 
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I  or  lifeless  to  be  found  was  none  ; 
ket,  but  store  hereafter  from  tlie  earth 


<   the  t 


■  mankind.  Miltoi 

Bter-pieee  of  this  nature ; 

Bar  in  heaven,  the  condi- 

Ihe  fallen  angels,  the  state 

Bence,  the'  temptation  of 

lent,  and  the  fall  of  man, 

■they  are  very  asioniibing 

'     9,  are  not  only  cre- 

Lunl  points  of  faith. 

It  method  of  reconciling 

T  with  crediliility,  is  by  a 

enlion  of  the  poet  j  as 

iar,  when  he  introduces 

a  superior  nature,  who 

ible  of  effecting  what  is 

|ul,  and  what  is  not  to  be 

in  tiie  ordinary  course 

Ulyssea'a  ship  being 

.0  a  rock,  and  Lucas's 

a    shoal     of    wnter- 

.    though  they  are  very 

Ig  accidents,  arc  nevcr- 

lirobable,  when  we  are 

I  they  were  the  goils  who 

isformed   them.     It   is 

which  fills 

!  both  of  homer  and 

1  circumstances 

§>nderful,but  not  impos- 

3  frequently  produce 

lader  the  must  pleasing 

'    t  can  rise  in  the  mind 

ich  is  aduiiration.    If 

iny   instance    in   the 

le  to  eicepiion  upon 

ftunt,  it  is  in  the  begin- 

Ithe  third   book,  where 

I  represented  as  tearing 

Irtle  that  dropped  blood. 

■fy  this  wonderful  cir- 

Polydorus    telU    a 

[he  root  of  the  myrtle. 

arbarous  inhabitants  of 


lofn; 


the  country  having  pierced  him 
with  spears  and  am>w§,  the  wood 
which  was  \ttl  id  his  body  took 
root  in  his  wounds,  sod  gftve 
birth  to  that  bleeding  tree.  Thii 
circumstance  seemi  to  hara  the 
marvellous  without  the  prolMUe, 
because  it  is  represented  u  pro- 
ceeding from  sttural  CMua, 
without  the  interposition  of  aaj 
god,  or  other  iujicnmtanl  power 
capable  of  protluciog  it  Tki 
spears  and  arrows  grow  of  thoB- 
flclres,  without  io  much  n  the 
modern  help  of  an  cDchuittiinili 
If  we  look  into  the  Sctioo  of 
Milton's  fable,  tkongh  we  Bed  it 
fuU  of  surprising  inadean,  th^ 
are  generally  suited  to  our  no* 
lions  of  the  things  uid  peimw 
ilescribed,  and  tempered  with  a 
due  measure  of  probability.  I 
must  only  makt?  an  exception  to 
the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  his 
episuile  of  Sin  sod  Death,  and 
some  of  the  iinngjnary  persons  in 
his  Chaoi.  These  pusnges  are 
astonishing,  but  not  credible; 
the  reader  cannot  so  far  impose 
upon  himself,  as  to  see  a  possi- 
bility in  them  ;  they  are  the  ile- 
scripiion  of  dreams  andahadowsi 
notof  things  or  persons.  IkDOW 
that  many  critics  look  upon  tht 
stories  of  Circe,  Polyp  heme,  the 
Sirens,  nay  the  whale  Odyuej 
and  Iliad,  to  be  sllegories;  bid 
allowing  this  to  be  true,  thej  an 
fables,  which  considering  the 
opinions  of  mankind  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  age  of  the  poet, 
might  possibly  have  been  accord- 
ing to  the  letter.  The  peraons 
are  such  as  might  hare  acted 
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Up  hither  like  aereal  vapours  flew  445 

Of  all  things  transitory*  and  vain,  when  sin 

With  vanity  had  filled  the  works  of  men  ; 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  diings 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory'  or  lasting  fame, 

Or  happiness  in  this  or  th'  other  life ;  450 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 

Of  painful  superstition  and  blind  zeal. 

Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 

Fit  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds ; 

All  th*  unaccomphshM  works  of  Nature's  hand,       455 

Abortive^  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd, 

Dissolved  on  earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  vain. 

Till  final  dissolution,  wander  here, 


word  to  be  compounded  of  less 
and  the  substantive  life,  and  not 
of  the  verb  live;  ItfeUss  without 
life,  aa  fearless  without  fear,  list" 
less  without  list  or  desire,  peer- 
Uss,  ruthless, ^shapeless,  &c, 

444.  None  yet,  &c.]  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  is  for  rejecting  this  verse  and 
fifty-four  more  which  follow  as 
an  insertion  of  the  editor ;  but 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  genuineness,  whatever  there 
may  be  of  their  goodness.  Mr. 
Richardson  thinks  the  Paradise 
of  Fools  is  finely  imagined,  but 
it  must  be  owned  that  it  is 
formed  more  upon  the  taste  of 
the  Italian  poets  than  of  the 
ancients. 

457*  "—and  tit  vain,]  To  wan- 
der in  vain  as  commonly  under- 
stood would  be  a  weak  expres- 
sion, but  it  has  the  force  of  the 
Greek  tttftmf,  the  Latin,  frustrh, 
temer^,  fortuitb,  nulla  cansilio,  at 
random.     Richardsm, 


what  is  ascribed  to  them,  as  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are 
represented  might  possibly  have 
been  truths  and  realities.  This 
appearance  of  probability  is  so 
absolutely  requisite  in  the  greater 
kinds  of  poetry,  that  Aristotle 
observes  the  ancient  tragic  writ- 
ers made  use  of  the  names  of 
such  great  men  as  had  actually 
lived  in  die  world,  though  the 
tragedy  pfOceeded  upon  adven- 
tures they  were  never  engaged 
in,  on  purpose  to  make  the  sub- 
ject more  credible.  In  a  word, 
besides  the  hidden  meaning  of 
an  epic  allegory,  the  plain  literal 
aenae  ought  to  appear  probable. 
Tile  story  should  be  such  as  an 
ordinary  reader  mav  acquiesce 
in,  wliatever  natural,  moral,  or 
pofitical  troth  may  be  discovered 
in  it  by  men  of  greater  penetra- 
tion.    Addison, 

44S.  — lifeleu]  Milton  writes 
it  liveleu;    but  I  conceive  Uie 
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If)  the  neigbb^rin^  mooo,  as  some  have 
^  argpnt  fields  more  likely  habitants, 
ltate<l  saints,  or  middle  spirit:  hold 
Ixt  th'  angelical  and  human  kind. 
Ir  orilt-joiii'd  sons  and  daughters  bom 


i*d; 


i'o(    in    the    Heighb'ring 

•  Mjnt  have  drenM'J ;"] 

I  (Muiioilarly,  wbo  in  his 

D  FurJKO,  CBDt.  Zixiv.  St. 

pvM  a  much  larger 
n  of  things  lott  upon 
.1  trnuured  up  in  the 
in  o«r  port  here  mnkea 
iiiilw  of  Vanity.  The 
ly  have  a  tute  of  it  in 
viiig  staosu  of  H>r- 


u«  ttnop,  ibat  what  on 

is  l»t 

:>«  use,  by  (brtiinc,  there 

I  iiK'rchandiie  ii  (here  in. 

r  »>rt  than  1  can  well  ri. 

I  self  of  well  I  h,  or  Ihingi 

li  biinJ  fortune's  pou'r  doih 

of  tilings  quite  out  of  for. 

I  Hilfull/  B-e  n-«ile  each  dij 

I  line  lb«  fuol*  miuiieiid 
tcnpti  Ibat  nei'cT  lake 

r  «i«  that  earelM.  men 
csrcs  thai  lad  ui  aft 
.hoi  K'ilh  pride  the  heart 
!t)U  with  folly  and  mit- 
«  inind  unio  this  place 


And  lo  be  proneda  in  cnumerM- 
ing  other  pnrticulars,  the  Tanilr 
of  titles,  false  Satierir*.  fbad 
lores,  great  men's  proniiscf, 
court -services,  death-bed  alim, 
&c.  aDii  men's  wits  kept  in  jan 
like  oil.  Our  late  great  English 
poet  has  liltenise  made  fine  nic 
of  this  notion  in  his  Rnpeuflbe 
Liick.caDt.  5.  as  indeed  tt  seems 
to  be  Alter  fur  a  mcKk-benk 
poem  th:in  for  the  true  e|iic. 

Some    thau{(ht    It    mountad   to   Iks 

Since  all  ihintp  loM  oa  earth  ■■ 
treanir'd  there,  4*- 

463.  Hiiher  of  Ul-jo'm'd  tail 
and  daiighlen  born  &c.J  ile 
means  the  tout  of  God  ill-joined 
with  Ihti  daughter!  ^mm.  allud- 
ing to  that  text  tit  Scripture, 
Gen.  vi  4.  There  mere  finnl*  in 
the  earth  in  those  dagi ;  anil  niu 
after  that,  ithen  the  ion«  of'  Ged 
came  In  unto  IhedtiagkltTtv/meii, 
and  they  bore  vhildren  to  Ihtm; 
thf  same  became  mightg  wm, 
which  ^cre  of  old,  men  ofreiiOKit: 
where  by  the  Mom  of  Cod  soort 
fathcrrs  and  comiuentutors  have 
understuuil  angelt,  as  if  tlie 
angels  had  been  enamtiured  and 
married  to  women  ;  but  the  tiW 
nienning  is,  that  the  posterity  of 
Seth  and  other  patriarchs,  wbo 
were  worshippers  of  the  tree 
God,  and  therefore  called  lit 
sons  of  God,  intermarried  iri& 
the  idolatrous  posteritjof  wicktd 
Cain. 
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First  from  the  ancient  world  those  giants  came 

With  many  a  vain  exploit,  though  then  renownM  :  ,465 

The  builders  next  of  Babel  on  the  plain 

Of  Sennaar,  and  still  with  vain  design 

New  Babels,  had  they  wherewithal,  would  build : 

Others  came  single ;  he  who  to  be  deemM 

A  God,  leapM  fondly  into  iEtna  flames,  470 

Empedocles ;  and  he  who  to  enjoy 

Plato^s  Elysium,  leapM  into  the  sea, 

Cleombrotus ;  and  many  more  too  long. 


467.  0/Sennaar,]  OrShinar, 
for  they  are  both  the  same  name 
of  this  province  of  Babylonia. 
But  Milton  follows  the  Vulgate^ 
as  he  frequently  does  in  the 
names  of  places. 

471.  Empedocles;]  The  scholar 
of  Pythagoras,  a  philosopher  and 
poet,  born  at  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily:  he  wrote  of  the  nature 
of  things  in  Greek,  as  Lucretius 
did  in  Latin  verse.  He  stealing 
one  night  from  his  followers 
threw  himself  into  the  flaming 
£tna«  that  being  no  where  to 
be  found,  be  might  be  esteemed 
to  be  a  God,  and  to  be  taken  up 
into  heaven;  but  his  iron  pat- 
tens, being  thrown  out  by  the 
fdry  of  the  burning  mountain, 
discovered  his  defeated  ambition, 
and  ridiculed  his  folly.  Hor.  de 
Art.  Poet  464. 

— Deus  immortalis  haberi 
Dom   cupit  Empedocles,   ardentem 

frigidus  iBtnam 
losOuit. 

Hume. 

47s.  Cleombrotus  /]  The  name 
is  rightly  placed  the  last  word 
io  the  sentence,  as  Empedocles 

VOL.   I. 


was  before.  He  was  called 
Ambraciota  of  Ambracia,  a  city 
of  Epirus  in  Greece.  Having 
read  over  Plato's  book  of  the 
SouVs  immortality  and  happiness 
in  another  life,  he  was  so  ra- 
vished with  the  account  of  it, 
th»t  he  leaped  from  a  high  wall 
into  the  sea,  that  he  might  im- 
mediately enjoy  it.  His  death 
is  celebrated  by  Callimachus  in 
one  of  his  epigrams,  £p.  29* 
which  we  will  subjoin,  with 
Frischlinus's  translation. 

»mrfi(f 
TlXaTttMf 

Phcebe  Tale  diceni,  de  rupe  Cleom* 
brotus  alt4 
Ambraciota,   Stygis    vivus  adtvit 
aquas* 
Funere  nil  dignum  possus:  ao]6mque 
Platonis 
De  yiu  mentis  perpete  legit  opus. 

And  from  hence  other  authors 
seem  to  have  taken  his  story,  as 
Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  54.  and 
Ovid,  Ibis.  ver.  493. 

473.  — and    many    more    too 
O 
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Iryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars 
■e,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery. 
1  pilgrims  roam,  that  Gtray'd  so  far  to  seek 
lolgotha  him  dead,  who  lives  in  heaven  ; 
■they  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise 
Ig  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
1  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguis'd ; 

[  pass  the  planets  sev'n,  and  pass  the  fixM, 
Itbat  crystalhne  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 


_    Poorly    and    deficiently 

net]  for,  and  more  too 

Benlley. 

^ms  a«  if  a  line  were  by 

e  of  Ihe  primer  left  out 

Mry  ingenious  person  ques- 
■  whether  Milton  by  this 
Tftnce  of  inaccurncy  and 
jence  did  nnt  desii^n  to  — 


lera  wUh  aU  tier 
trvmpcry,  cowls,  hoods,  nliquc^ 
beads,  &c.  in  the  Puadite  o( 
Fools,  and  not  only  placing  Ibo 
■here,  hut  making  them  the  jm- 
cipal  ligures. 

47(J.  Here  pitgrimi  it]  Tbm 
who  had  gone  upon  pitgrinagci 
to  the  Hilly  Land,  to  ruit  ov 
Lord's  sp]>ulclire:    but  to  Kuch 
[icrsuns  that  may  be  said,  which 
WHS    lo   the  women  after   bii 
resurrection,  Luke  xxir.  5,  G. 
Why  seek  yc  the  living  among  the 
dend?     He     hs   not   here,   but   it 
;  Eo  which  text  our  author 
seenis  to  tilluile  in  ihiii  passage. 
483.  And  that  cry fiaUinesphtrt 
He  speaks  here  according 
:o  the  ancient  3stninomj,a(lo(>tMl 
and  improved  by  Ptolemy.  T^ 
pais  the  jilanets  lev'n,  our  pln- 
netary  or  solsr  system,  and  be- 
yond this  pnss  Ihe  _fix'd,  the  Ht- 
nt  or  gjhere  of  the  fiicd 
stare,  and  beyond  this  that  erjt- 
tailine  sphere,  the  crysinlline  ttn- 
ven,  clear  as  crystal,  to  which 
the  rtnlcmaics  atlributeil  a  mt 
of  librution  or  shaking  (the 'rr- 
pidalioa  so  much  talked  of)  U 
lunt  for  certain  irregulnfiiin 
he  motion  of  the  atara,  ant 
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The  trepidation  talk'd,  and  that  first  movM ; 
And  now  Saint  Peter  at  heav'n's  wicket  seems 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys,  and  now  at  foot 
Of  heav^n^s  ascent  they  lift  their  feet,  when  to 
A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 
Btows  them  transverse  ten  thousand  leagues  awry 
Into  the  devious  air ;  then  might  ye  see 


485 


beyond  thii  that  first  moved,  the 
primum  mobile,  the  ^here  which 
was  both  the  flrdt  moved  and 
the  first  mover,  communicating 
its  motions  to  all  the  lower 
spheres;  and  beyond  this  was 
the  empyrean  heaven,  the  seat 
of  God  and  the  angels.  This 
passage  may  receive  some  farther 
liffht  and  illustration  from  an- 
other of  the  same  nature  in 
Tasso,  where  he  describes  the 
descent  of  the  archangel  Michael 
firom  heaven,  and  mentions  this 
crystalline  and  all  the  other 
spheres  but  only  inverting  the 
order,  as  there  the  motion  is 
dDwirwarda>  and  here  it  is  up- 
wards, cant.  ix.  st.  60,  6l. 

FsBM  fl  Iboo^  e  la  luce  jr. 

60. 
H€  ptii'd  the  light,  and  shining  fire 

ftSf%o*d 
The   glanoufl  seat  of  his  selected 


The  mover  first,  and  circle  ciystal- 

liiie. 
The  fimianient  where  fixed  stars  all 

shine. 

61. 
0oljke  in  working  then  in  shape  and 

show. 
At  his  left  hand,  Saturn  he  left  and 

Jove, 
And   those  untruly  errant  call*d  I 

trow. 
Since  he  errs  not  who  them  doth 

guide  and  more,        Fairfhx, 


Add  when  our  poet  mentions  St, 
Peter  at  heav'rCs  wicket  with  his 
keys,  he  certi^inly  intends  (as 
Mr.  Thyer  observes)  to  ridicole 
the  fond  conceit  of  the  Roman- 
ists, that  St.  Peter  and  his  suc- 
cessor's are  in  a  particular  man- 
ner entrusted  with  the  keys  of 
heaven.  And  he  makes  use  of 
the  low  phrase  of  heaven's  wicket, 
the  better  to  expose  the  notions 
of  those  whom  he  places  here 
in  the  Paradise  of  Fools. 

482.  Milton  perpetually  re- 
curs to  these  expressions,  the 
crystal  spheres,  crystalline  sky ,  &c. 
See  Ode  on  the  Nativ.  St.  xiii.  v. 
125.  In  Obitem  Pras.  El!  6S. 
Par.  Lost,  i.  741.  vi.  756,  771, 
860.  P.  R.  i.  81.  And  ^o  Spen- 
ser, Teares  of  the  Muses,  viii. 

From  hence  we  mount  aloft  unto  the 

skie. 
And  looks  into  the  cryttAU  firmamenr. 

r.  Warhn. 

489-  — then  might  f/e  see]  This 
is  one  of  the  passages  which  fur- 
nishes Dr.  Bentley  here  with  ob- 
jections against  fifty-five  verses 
of  Milton.  To  the  words  might 
ye  see,  he  says,  how  could  any 
one  of  his  readers  see  them, 
unless  he  is  himself  supposed  a 
Jbol?  But  tvas  not  Satan  there? 
and  he  is  no  fool  in  this  poem: 
it  is  one  thing  to  be  there  as  an 
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Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits  with  their  wearers  tost      490 

And  flutterM  into  rags,  then  reliques,  beads. 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls. 

The  sport  of  winds  :  all  these  upwhirlM  aloft 

Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off 

Into  a  Limbo  large  and  broad,  since  calPd  495 

The  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown 

Long  after,  now  unpeopled,  and  untrod. 

All  this  dark  globe  the  Fiend  found  as  he  pass'd, 

And  long  he  wandered,  till  at  last  a  gleam 

Of  dawning  light  turnM  thither-ward  in  haste  500 

His  traveled  steps  :  far  distant  he  descries 

Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 

Up  to  the  wall  of  heaven  a  structure  high  ; 

At  top  whereof,  but  far  more  rich  appearM 

The  work  as  of  a  kingly  palace  gate,  505 


inhabitant,  and  another  as  a 
spectator.  Milton  means  if  any 
body  was  present  there  so  as  to 
be  able  to  see  what  passed,  he 
would  see  cowls ,  hoods,  &c.  It 
is  very  common  among  poets  to 
talk  thus  to  their  readers ;  Then 
mif^ht  ye  see  is  no  more  than 
Then  might  he  seen.  See  V^irgil, 
^n.  viii.  676.     Fearce. 

This  manner  of  speaking, 
which  puts  the  second  person 
indefinitely,  is  very  frequent 
among  the  poets,  as  Virgil,  .<En. 
iv.  401. 

Migrantes  cernas 

upon  which  Servius  says,  Ho- 
nesta  figura  si  rem  tertiae  per- 
sonae  in  secundam  transferas. 
Mugire  videbis,  -^n.  iv.  490. 
that  is,  videbitaut  poterit  videre 
aliquis.     i£n.  viii.  691- 


— pelago  credos  inoare  remlMJ 
Cyclada^ ;  that  is»  Cred^i  quis. 

See  Cowley's  Davideis  ii.  note  I7. 

493.  The  sforl  of  tvindi  :]  Lu- 
dibria  ventis.  V\rg.  JEn.  vi.  75. 

495.  Into  a  Limbo  large  and 
broad,]  The  Limbns  patrum,  as 
it  is  called,  is  a  place  that  the 
Schoolmen  supposed  to  be  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  hell,  where 
the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  were 
detained,  and  those  good  men 
who  died  before  our  Saviour's 
resurrection.  Our  author  gives 
the  same  name  to  his  Paradise 
of  Fools,  and  more  rationally 
places  it  beyond  the  backwie  of 
the  world. 

501.  His traveWd steps:]  Tired 
steps,  from  travagliato  (Italian.) 
Richard^u. 
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With  fix)nti8piece  of  diamond  and  gold 
Embellished ;  thick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 
The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 
By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn. 
The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 
Angels  ascending  and  descending,  bands 
Of  guardians  bright,  when  he  from  Esau  fled 
To  Padan-Aram,  in  the  field  of  Luz 
Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  sky, 


510 


506.  With  frontispiece  of  dia- 
wumcl  and  gold]  Imitated  from 
Ovid,  Met.  ii.  1. 

Regit    solis    erat    sublimibus    alta 

columnis, 
Clara  micante  auro,  flammasque  imi- 

tante  pyropo. 

The  sun's  bright  palace,  on  high  co- 
lumns raia^dy 

With  bumnh'd  gold  and  flaming 
jewels  blai*d.    Addison, 


507*  ^-with  sparkling  orient 
genu]  Dr.  E^ntlej  would  read 
ardent  gtTns,  because  orient  is 
proper  to  say  upon  earth  only : 
but  since  the  best  gems  come 
from  the  East-Indies,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  Milton  to  mean  by 
orient  gema  no  more  than  the 
best  and  most  precious  ones.  Mil- 
ton Ter^  frequently  uses  the 
word  ortent  in  such  a  sense  as 
•  this.  Poet8>  who  write  of  things 
oat  of  this  world,  must  use 
epithets  and  metaphors  drawn 
from  things  in  this  world,  if  they 
woulnl  make  themselves  under- 
stood.    Pearce. 

Why  do  not  then  the  blossoms  of  the 

field, 
Whidi  are  array'd  with  much  more 

oHmf  hue. 

Spen*€r*t  Hymn  of  Beauty. 

I  haTe  transcribed  these  lines  to 


defend,  against  Dr.  Bentley's  re- 
mark^ Milton*s  application  of  the 
word  orient,     Thyer. 

510.  The  stairs,  the  degrees 
mentioned  before,  ver.  502.  were 
such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw  &c.] 
A  comparison  fetched  from  Gen. 
xxviii.  12,  15.  And  he  dreamed, 
and  behold  a  ladder  set  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to 
heaven,  and  behold  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  on 
it ;  and  behold  the  Lard  stood 
above  it,  &c.     But  this  line. 

To  Padan'Aram  tn  the  field  of  Luz, 

must  not  be  understood  as  if 
Padan-Aram  was  in  the  field  of 
Luz;  but  he  was  flying  to  Padan^ 
Aram  or  the  country  of  Aram^ 
that  is,  Syria ;  and  by  the  way 
rested  and  dreamed  this  dream 
in  the  field  of  Lmz,  for  so  the 
adjoining  city  was  called  at  the 
first;  Jacob  upon  this  occasion 
gave  it  the  name  of  Bethel,  by 
which  it  was  better  known  after- 
wards. The  passage  was  wrong 
pointed  in  all  the  editions,  for 
there  should  be  no  comma  after 
Luz :  the  comma  should  he  after 
Padan-Aram,  in  the  field  of  Lux 
being  to  be  joined  on  to  dreaming 
in  the  next  verse. 

o3 
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Ivaking  cried.  This  is  the  gate  ot'heaven. 
Itair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 
I  always,  but  drawn  up  to  heav'ii  sometimes 
less  ;  and  underneath  a  bright  sea  flow'd 
Iper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 
lafter  came  Irom  earth,  sailing  arriv'd 

1  by  angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 
lin  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds, 
fairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  dare 
Fiend  by  easy'  ascent,  or  aggravate 
pd  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss  : 
t  against  which  open'd  from  beneath, 
rer  the  blissful  seat  of  Paradise, 
Isage  down  to  th'  earth,  a  passage  wide, 


—vi«n>leBs  i]  An  epithet 
I  peculiar  to  Aliltun.  He 
til  the  Ode  on  the  Paismn, 
I  and  Cvmas.  99.  Slmke- 
I  tiowever  hns  tbe 
r.  JVarlon. 
iiiilerticatha  hright 
w'd]    The  author  himself 

■  I   ihe  argumeiit 
I   book,   to    he  meant  of 

■  Ihe  fiv. 
:  iigain  vii.  619, 


Innm.  1.  i.  c.  ntr.  42.    Bapho  ts 
Parniliso,     2".  WarttM. 

525.  —iocri\  Milton  wriW 
this  word  Jorc  and  Aont  except 
only  in  oni  instance  in  ■'.  RO4.  uf 
eilition,  which  he 
alU'red  from  tbe  first  edition: 
but  the  oihir  iip|)roaches  Dearer 
in  simml  to  the  original  woni,  if 
it  be  tlcriveil  from  the  E^axoa 
dvm,  ilie  (lerni.nn  dure,  Aim, 
Ima;  ntii:  nil  ns  Junius  sayi 
froD)  ihe  Greek  5v(«.  janoa. 
yet  I  iliink  ne  cotnownly 
[iri.noiince  it  dote,  tliou^h  we 
constiiDily  write  it  dovr,  fitit  ifl 
ull  sui'h  rases  we  want  ao  id* 
vaniiigc,  that  the  French  ban 
enjoyed,  (if  an  ocodemjr  to  In 
□  n<l  settle  our  bnguaga.  SuN 
progiosuls  were  niB(1eforerectiii( 
»uch  an  academy  to  the  Iril 
Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  at  4* 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  QoMt 
Aone  ;  andit  isapiiy  thejwCH 
never  earried  into  execution* 
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Wider  by  far  than  that  of  after  times 

Over  mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  large, 

Over  the  promisM  land  to  God  so  dear, 

By  which,  to  visit  oft  those  happy  tribes, 

On  high  behests  his  angels  to  and  fro 

PassM  frequent,  and  his  eye  with  choice  regard 

From  Paneas  the  fount  of  Jordan's  flood 

To  Beersaba,  where  the  holy  land 

Borders  on  Egypt  and  th'  Arabian  shore  ; 

So  wide  the  opening  seemed,  where  bounds  were  set 

To  darkness  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave. 

Satan  from  hence,  now  on  the  lower  stair 


535 


540 


534.  — and  Jus  eye  with  choice 
Tt^ardf]    Dr.  Pearce  thinks  that 
aner  regard  a  verse  seems  to  be 
wanting  to  describe  what  his  eye 
did  wiii  choice  regard:   but  it 
majr  be  understood  thus,  his  eye 
passed  frequentf  as  well  as  his 
aogds  to  and  fro  on  high  be- 
heals  or  commands,  and  surveyed 
from  Paneas,  a  city  at  the  foot 
of  a  moantaki  of  the  same  name^ 
|Mirt  of  mount  Libanus^  where 
the  river  Jordan  has  its  source, 
to  Beirsaba  or  Beersheba,  that 
i;  the  whole  emtent  of  the  Pro- 
mited  Land,  from  Paneas  in  the 
iwnh  to  Beersaba  in  the  south, 
where  the  Holy  Land  is  bounded 
bf  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The  limits 
of  the  Holy  Land  are  thus  ex- 
prmcd  in  Scripture,  from  Dan 
€9€m  nnio  Beersheba,  Dan  at  the 
ooiliierD  and  Beersheba  at  the 
letilbcrD  extremity;  and  the  city 
duK  «vaa  called  Dan  was  after- 
wiiria  named  Paneas.     So  wide 
lJh#  opesiing  seemed,  that   is,  so 
as  1  liave  represented  it. 


wider  than  the  passage  over 
mount  Sion  and  the  Promised 
Land  ;  So  wide  the  opening  seemed, 
where  the  same  divine  power 
fixed  the  limits  of  darkness,  that 
said  to  the  proud  ocean.  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther, 

54rO.  Satan  frvm  hence,  &c.] 
Satan,  after  having  long  wan« 
dered  upon  the  surface,  or  out- 
most wall  of  the  universe,  dis- 
covers at  last  a  wide  gap  in  it, 
which  led  into  the  creation,  and 
is  described  as  the  opening 
through  which  the  angels  pass 
to  and  fro  into  the  lower  world 
upon  their  errands  to  mankind. 
His  sitting  upon  the  brink  of 
this  passage,  and  taking  a  survey 
of  the  whole  face  of  nature  that 
appeared  to  him  new  and  fresh 
in  all  its  beauties*  with  the 
simile  illustrating  this  circum- 
stance, fills  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  as  surprising  and 
glorious  an  idea  as  any  that 
arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He 
looks  down  into  that  vast  hollow 

o  4 
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Ical'd  by  steps  of  gold  to  heaven  gate, 
I  down  with  wonder  at  the  suddf^D  view 
Ithis  world  at  ouce.     As  when  a  scout 

bh  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 

tht,  at  last  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn  m 

|)S  the  brow  of  some  high-climbing  hill, 

1  to  his  eye  discovers  unaware 
podly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land 
Keen,  or  some  renown'd  metropolis 
Ighst'ring  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn'd,  iba 

1  now  the  rising  sun  gilds  with  his  beams : 
Ivonder  seiz'd,  though  after  heaven  seen, 
Ipi'rit  malign,  but  much  more  envy  seiz'd, 
jht  of  all  this  world  beheld  so  fair. 
i  he  surveys  (and  well  might,  where  he  stood  55s 


■SB,  with  the  eye,  or 
Itnn  calls  it)  with  the  ken 
Bnpcl.     He  surveys  all  the 

that   lie   hetweeii  both 

Pes  of  he.-iven,  aod  takea 

w  the  whole  round 

in.     Addison. 

I  Round    he    lurveyi  Stc] 

lere  represented  as  lak- 

V  of  the  whole  crention 

.  to  west,  «inl  then  from 

south;    but  poetry  de- 

s;iy  the  most  comnion 

an  uncnmmon  manner. 

lurvei/f  Hi  well  he  might 

Ipresent  situation,  10  high 

rrling  canopy  <if  niglit'n 

Md  shade.    In  this  situation 

f  survei/s  from  eastern  point 

cof  the  twelve  signs 

i  op|)osile  tn  Aries,  In  the 

Uar,   Aries    or  the  Ram, 

,  from  eaat  to  west,  for 


wlien  Lihra  rises  in  Ihe  east, 
Aries  sets  Kuil  west;  nnd  Aries 
is  »!iiil  to  6ciir  Andromeda,  be- 
cause  that  constellntiim  repre- 
sented as  a  woman  is  pinced  just 
over  Aries,  and  therefore  when 
Aries  sets  he  seems  to  War  An- 
druineiiii/iir  uff'  Atlantic  teat,  the 
creat  western  ocean,  Ityviid  the 
/ii'rizon  ;  then  frnrn  jitiU  lo  pole 
he  i-ieii'i  in  iytadth,  tliiit  i",  trom 
north  lo  south,  .in d  that  is  said 
to  be  ill  breadth,  because  the 
ancients  knowing  more  of  the 
earth  from  east  to  west  thati 
from  north  to  auuih,  and  10 
having  a  much  greater  jonmef 
one  way  than  the  other,  one  wai 
cnlled  length  or  longitude,  tbe 
other  breadt'n  or  Utitude.  It  ii 
fine,  as  it  is  natural,  to  represent 
Sainn  as  taking  a  view  of  the 
world  before  he  threw  bimaeH 
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So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 

Of  night^s  extended  shade)  from  eastern  point 

Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 

Andromeda  far  oflF  Atlantic  seas 

Beyond  th^  horizon  ;  then  from  pole  to  pole 

He  views  in  breadth,  and  without  longer  pause 

Down  right  into  the  world^s  first  region  throws 

His  flight  precipitant,  and  winds  with  ease 


560 


562.  Down  right  into  the  worUfs 
&c.]     Satan,  after  having  sur- 
veyed the  whole  creation,  im- 
mediately without   longer  pause 
throws  himself  into   it,   and  is 
described  as  making  two  differ- 
ent motions.    At  first  he  drops 
down  perpendicularly  some  wny 
into  it,  down  right  into  the  worlds 
first  region  throws  hisJUght  preci- 
pitant, and  afterwards  winds  his 
oblique  wai/,  turns  and  winds  this 
way  and  that,  if  he  might  any 
where  espy   the  seat  of  man ; 
for  though  in  ver.  527.  it  is  said 
that  the  passage  was  Just  over 
Paradise,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
Satan    did    not    know  it^   and 
therefopre  as  it  was  natural  for 
bim  to  do,  winds  about  in  search 
of  it  through  the  pure  marble  air. 
The  first  epithet  pure  determines 
the  sense  of  the   second,  and 
shews  why  the  air  is  compared 
to  marble,  namely  for  its  clear- 
ness and  whiteness,  without  any 
regard  to  its  hardness :  and  the 
word  marmor,  marble,  is  derived 
from  a  Greek  word  fut^ftai^m,  that 
signifies   to  shine    and    glister. 
And  as  Milton  uses  the  expres- 
i^oo  of  the  marble  air,  so  Virgil 
dibitfl  likewise  of  the  marble  sea, 
Xjtorg.  i.  254. 


Et  quando  infidum  remis  impellere 

marmor 
Conveniat : 

And  Mn.  vi.  759. 

Et  qua  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub 
squore  pontus : 

And  elsewhere  he  calls  Orpheus's 
neck  marble,  Georg.  iv.  523. 

Tom  quoque  marmorea  caput  a  cer- 
vice  revulsum. 

And  Ovid  in  like  manner  speaks 
of  Narcissus's  marble  hands,  Met. 
iii.481. 

Nudaque  mannoreu  percuwit  pectoxa 
palmia. 

And  a  famous  poet  of  our  own 
(Waller)  has  said  in  his  verses 
upon  his  mistress's  passing 
through  a  crowd  of  people  -, 

The  yielding  marble  of  a  snowy  breast. 

And  what  is  nearer  to  our  pur- 
pose, Othello  in  Shakespeare  is 
represented  as  swearing,  act  iii. 

— Now  by  yond  tnarhle  heaven. 

It  is  common  with  the  ancients, 
and  those  who  write  in  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  the  ancients,  in 
their  metaphors  and  similies,  if 
they  agree  in  the  main  circum- 
stance, to  have  no  regard  to 
lesser  particulars. 
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h  the  pure  marble  air  hia  oblique  way 

St  inDumerable  stars,  that  shone  555 

istant,  but  nigh  hand  seem'tl  other  worids  ; 

T  worlds  tbey  seem'd,  or  happy  isles, 
lose  Hesperian  gardens  &m*d  of  old, 

te  Belds,  and  groves,  and  flow*ry  vales, 
jbappy  isles,  but  who  dwelt  happy  there        570 
'd  not  to  enquire :  above  them  all 
sun  in  splendor  likest  heaven 

his  eye :  thither  bis  course  he  bends 
lb  the  calm  firmament,  (but  up  or  down, 

ke  thoie  Hftpei'uai  gar-    creation,  antl  ibe  placing  U  it 

called   of    Hctperus,    an  angel,  is  a  circiimitance  finely 

[ilaceJ    iu  tlie    contrived,  and  the  more  ailjuitcd 

to  a  ^etical  prababtli^,  as  it 

was  a  receive«i  doctrine  among 

the  mcst  famous  philoaophen, 

tlmt  enry  orb  lind its Imlelligaut, 

and  RS  an  apostle  in  sacred  mit 

is  iaid    to  huve  seen    such  an 

tingcl  in  the  sun.     Additam. 

574.  — {iiit  tip  or  doKM, 

Hy  centre,  or  eccentric,  hnrd  to 

Idl, 
Or  tunsitiide,)] 
Tliene  words  (as  Dr.  Pcnrce  ob- 
serves) shoulil  be  included  in  a 
parcnilicsis,  and  then  the  coD- 
stntclion  of  tlie  rest  will  be 
plain  and  eiisy.  Satau  had  now 
pusfed  the  lixcd  stars,  acd  was 
directing  lijs  course  towards  the 
■  un  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  {mjt 
tlie  |N>et)  whether  his  oourae 
was  vp  oT  doicn,  tliat  is  nortb  or 
soHth,  for  so  up  and  damn  tig- 
nifies  in  ix.  78.  nnd  x.  675.  the 
north  being  uppermost  ia  our 
globes. 


iilon  frequently  alludes 
csjieriiles  or  to  their 
See  P.  L.  iv.  5M.  viii. 
.  ii.  357.  Comus,  392. 
See  the  notes  on  Cn- 
T.  Warlon. 
■Ihilktr    , 

,]  His  flight  bet' 
.1  worlds  that  shineJ 
:iJe  of  him,  with  the 
description  of  the  iun, 
:lh  in  all  the  wanton- 
imaginaiion. 
speech,  and  behaviour 
transforming  himself 
ingel  iif  fight,  are 
ith  exquisite  beauty, 
thought  of  directing 
le  sun.  whici)  in  the 

oiit'picuout  part  of  the 
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By  centre,  or  eccentric,  Ivard  to  tell,  575 

Or  longitude,)  where  the  great  luminjury 

Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thick, 

That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  diataoce  due. 

Dispenses  light  from  far ;  they  as  tl^y  aiove 

Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  coiapute  5S0 

Days  months,  and  yeaii^,  tow'ards  his  s^heeriiftg  Isunp 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  twii'd 

By  his  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  wai'aiat 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 

With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen,  'sb^ 

Shoots  invisible  virtue  ev'n  to  the  deep  ; 

So  wond'fously  was  set  his  station  bright. 

There  lands  the  Fiend,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 

Astronomer  in  the  sun^s  lucent  orb 

Through  his  glaz'd  optic  tube  yet  never  saw.  590 

The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright, 

Compar'd  with  ought  on  earth,  metal  or  stone ; 

Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  informed 

or  whether  it  was  bjf  centre,  or  tube']     Tbe  spots  in  the  suo  are 

eccentric,  towards  the  centre,  or  visible   with  a  telescope :    but 

from  the  centre,  it   not  l^ing  astronomer  perhaps   never  yet 

determined  whether  the  sun  is  saw  through  hit  glazed  optic  tube, 

the  ceotre  of  the  world  or  not ;  that  is  his  telescope,  such  a  spot 

ojp  whether  it  was  by  longit,u4e,  as  Satan  now  he  was  in  the  sun's 

that  is  in  length,  east  or  weit,  orb.     The    poet  mentions  thia 

aa  appears  from  iv.  539.  and  vii.  glass  the  oftener  in  honour  of 

37^*  Galileo,  whom   he  means  here 

5S(X  — 1»  numhcTsl  That  is,  in  by  the  astronomer. 


n^asures.    Richardson.  592.  — metal  or  stone ;]  In  the 

S^  Shoots  invisible  virtue  ^'n  Brst  editions  it  is  m^al  or  stone ; 

ia  the  deep  ;3    Milton  frequently  it  ought  to  be  read  metal  or  etone, 

in  thf)    begioning  of   a.   verse  as  both  metal  and  ston^  are  re- 

choQS^  this  artificial  negligence  peated  afterwards}  ver.  595.  ^ 

ot  measure:  so  in  ii.  SOU,  880.  metal,  so  and  so;  and  ver.  59o. 

ilL  S58.  xi.  79^  ^77'     Pearce.  If  stone,  so  9,nd  m^ 

590.  Through  hl^  glazd  optic  593.  Not  all  parU  like,  &c.] 
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With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  iT'cm^with  fire ; 
If  metal,  part  seemM  gdd,  part  silver  clear ; 
If  stone,  carbuncle  most  or  chrysolite. 
Ruby  or  topaz,  to  the  twelve  diat  shone 
In  Aaron's  breast-plate,  and  a  stone  besides 
Imagined  rather  oft  dian  elsewhere  sera. 
That  stone,  or  like  to  Aat  which  heie  bdow 
Philosophers  iti  vain  so  long  have  sought. 
In  vain,  though  by  their  pow'rfiil  art  ^ey  bind 


«s 


Ovid  has  given  us  a  deacriptioD 
of  the  palace  of  the  aun,  but  fiew 
have  described  the  aim  himaelf : 
and  I  know  not  whathtf  oar 
anthor  haa  shewn  more  fancy  or 
more  judgment  in  the  descrip- 
tion. An  ordinary  poet  wonid 
in  all  probability  have  insisted 
chiefly  upon  its  escessive  heat; 
bnt  that  was  nothing  to  Satan 
who  was  come  from  the  hotter 
region  of  hell;  and  therefore 
Milton  judiciously  omits  it^  and 
enlarges  upon  the  riches  of  the 
place^  the  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones  which  abounded 
therein,  and  by  these  means  ex- 
hibit a  pleasing  picture  instead 
of  a  disagreeable  one. 

597.  — to  the  twelve  that  shone 
&c.]  There  is  very  good  reason 
to  think  that  four  of  the  twelve 
stones  in  Aaron*s  breastplate 
are  here  mentioned.  For  what 
we  translate  the  sardius,  Exod. 
xxviii.  17.  is  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles  the  ruby : 
and  what  we  call  the  beryl,  Exod. 
xxviii.  20.  the  Seventy,  the  Vul- 
gate, and  most  of  the  versions, 
and  Josephus,  STnd  many  others, 
take  for  a  chrysolite.  The  pas- 
sage may  be  understood   thus 


without  any  sAteraftloa,  Bailor 
topazfo  lAefwtfftie,  that  lay  flirfatt 
the  reti  redkommg  to  Ifa  faifct, 
that  ahone  in  Aanmli  htewt 
plate.  The  poet  had  particolaily 
mentioned  sonse  of  the  atonei  in 
Aaron  a  breaa4ilatie,.aiid  now  he 
includes  all  the  reat  to  f  W  Mmter 
twelve.    Such  aoooeise  manner 
of  speaking  ia  not  omiaiial  witib 
our  author. 

602.  —though  5y  tkiir  porn'r- 
Jul  art  they  bM  &c]  Though  by 
their  powerful  art  they  bind  and 
fix  quicksilver,  and  change  their 
matter,  unbound,  unfixed,  into 
as  many  various  shapea  as  Pro- 
teus, till  it  be  reduced  at  last  to 
its  first  original  form.  Hermet, 
another  word  for  Mercury  or 
quicksilver,  which  is  veryfloid. 
and  volatile,  and  hard  to  be  fixed. 
Proteus,  a  sea-god,  who  could 
transform  himself  into  various 
shapes,  till  being  closely  pressed 
he  returned  to  his  own  proper 
form*  By  this  the  ancients  un- 
derstood the  first  principle  of 
things  and  the  subject-matter  of 
nature;  and  our  poet  therefore 
very  fitly  employs  this  metaphor 
or  similitude  to  express  the  mat- 
ter, which  the  chemiata  make 
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Volatile  Hermes,  and  call  up  unbound 
In  various  shapes  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 
Drain'd  through  a  hmbec  to  his  native  form. 
What  wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here 
Breathe  forth  elixir  pure,  and  rivers  run 
Potable  gold,  when  with  one  virtuous  touch 
Th'  arch-chemic  sun,  so  far  from  us  remote, 
Produces,  with  terrestrial  humour  mix'd. 
Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things 
Of  colour  glorious,  and  effect  so  rare  ? 
Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  devil  met 
Undazzled  ;  far  and  wide  his  eye  commands  ; 
For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade. 
But  all  sun-shine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
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experimenU  upon  through  all  its 
mutations^  and  which  they  drain 
through  their  limbecs  or  stills^ 
till  it  resume  its  native  and  ori- 
ginal form. 

606.  What  wonder  then,  &c.] 
And  if  chemists  can  do  so  much, 
what  wonder  then  if  in  the  sun 
itself  is  the  true  philosopher's 
stone,  the  grand  elixir,  and  rivers 
of  liquid  gold  ;  when  the  sun, 
the  chief  of  chemists,  though  at 
so  ereat  a  distance,  can  perform 
socn  wonders  upon  earth,  and 
produce  so  many  precious  things? 
The  thought  of  making  the  sun 
the  chief  chemist  or  alchemist 
seems  to  he  taken  from  Shake- 
speare, King  John,  act  iii. 

To  loleiDDize  this  day,  the  gloriout 

sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the 

alchemist, 
Taining  with  splendor  of  his  precious 


The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glitteriog 
gold. 

606.  -^and  regions  here]    See 
my  note  on  ii.  362.  Pearce. 

6l6.    — as  tvhen  his  beams  at 
noon 

Culminate  from  tK  equator y  as 
they  now 

Shot  upward  still  direct,] 
The  first  as  is  used  by  way  of  si- 
militude, in  the  sense  of  like  as; 
There  was  no  shadow  but  all 
8un-shine,  like  as  tvhen  his  beams 
at  noon  culminate  from  the  equator, 
that  is,  are  vertical  and  shoot  di- 
rectly from  the  equator,  which 
is  the  reason  why  those  who  live 
under  the  equator,  under  the  line, 
are  called  Ascii,  and  at  noon  cast 
no  shadows.  The  other  as  is 
used  by  way  of  reason,  in  the 
sense  of  for  as  much  as ;  There 
was  no  snadow  but  all  sun-shine, 
for  as  much  as  his  betnns  shot  now 
directly  upward. 
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Culminate  from  th^  equator,  tt  dicj  bow 

Shot  upward  stili  direct,  whence  no  way  round 

Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall ;  and  th'  air 

No  wheie  so  clear,  sharpenM  faia  visual  ray  mo 

To  objects  distant  far,  whereby  he  soon 

Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  stand. 

The  same  whom  John  saw  also  in  the  sun : 

His  back  was  turned,  but  not  his  brightness  hid ; 

Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar  165 

Circled  his  head,  nor  less  his  locks  bdiind 

Illustrious  on  his  shoulders  fledge  with  wings 

Lay  waving  round ;  on  some  great  chatge  etnploy'd 

He  seemM,  or  fixM  in  cogitation  deep. 

Glad  was  the  spi^rit  impure,  as  now  in  hope  $90 

To  find  who  might  direct  his  wandering  flight 

To  Paradise  the  happy  seat  of  Man, 

His  journey's  end  and  our  banning  woe. 

But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape, 

633.  The  same  whom  John  saw  vii.  4%.  but  feaihend  toon  and 

also  in  the  sun.]  And  1  saw  an  Jledgekc,   He  prefers  it  doubUess 

angel  standing  in  the  snn.    Rev.  as  of  a  softer  sound  ;  and  there 

xiz.  17>  are  several  such  words  that  waot 

6i5.  — a  golden  tiar]  A  golden  mollifjing  in  our  language, 

coronet  of  shining  rays  circled  628.  — employed]  Miltoo  coo- 

hifl  head^  yet  nevertheless  did  not  stantly  spells  this  word  mfkyd, 

hinder  his  loTely  locks,  that  hung  but  the  French  word  fromwfaeDoe 

behind  over  his  shoulders  adorned  it  is  derived  is  employer. 

with  wingS;  from  waving  them-  634.  But  first  he  casts  &c]  He 

selves  into  curls  and  rings.     Tiar  considers.    The  metaphor  seems 

of  Tiara,  the  Persian  word  for  a  to   be   taken  from    castin^^  the 

round  cap,  high  and  ending  in  a  eye  around  every  way.     Speoser 

point,   the   usual  covering  and  has  the  same  expression.  Faery 

ornament    the   eastern    princes  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  xi.  sL  40. 
wore  on  their  heads.     IIur,,e. 

627.  --fledge  with  wivgs]  We  .      "^^^^  «««nce  him  to  avenge  for  «n. 

now  commonly  say  fledged,  but     And  Milton  himself  again,  xii. 
our  author  uses  fledge  again  in     43.     Richardson. 
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Which  else  might  woric  him  danger  or  delay :  635 

And  now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears, 

Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 

Youth  smiPd  celestial,  and  to  every  Umb 

Suitable  grace  diffused,  so  well  he  feign'd : 

Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair  640 

In  curls  on  either  cheek  playM  ;  wings  he  wore 

Of  many  a  coloured  plume  sprinkled  with  gold, 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct,  and  held 


654.  Spenser  lias  the  word  in 
this  aeme  very  frequently  j  F. 
Q.  i.  ii.  37.  i.  vi.  3.  i.  ix.  15.  and 
in  many  other  places.  It  is 
hence  that  in  hunting  a  hound 
is  said  to  make  a  cast.  Foreccut 
Is  the  same  word,  see  Sarns,  Agon. 
854.  and  Comva,  360.  T.  Warton. 

636. — a  stripUng  cherub]  The 
evil  spirit,  the  better  to  disguise 
his  purpose^  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stripling  cherub,  not  of 
one  of  those  of  the  prime  order 
and  dignity,  for  such  could  not 
ao  well  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant 
of  what  Satan  wanted  now  to  be^ 
informed.  And  a  finer  picture 
of  a  young  angel  could  not  be 
drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael 
than  is  here  by  the  pen  of  Milton. 
Ill  Spenser  there  is  a  similar  de- 
scription of  a  young  angel,  Faery 
QoceOt  ^*  It*  ca°^  ^"i-  ^^  ^* 

Betid*  his   head    thtre    sat    a  fair 

yoQBg  man. 
Of  woodrous  beauty,  and  of  freshest 

years. 

Whose  tender  bud  to  blossom  new 

began. 
And   flourish   fair   above   his  equal 

peers; 
His  snowy  front  curled  with  golden 

hairs. 
Like    l»hoebu8'    face    adorned   with 

tuonj  rays. 


Divinely    shone;    and    two    sharp 

winged  shears. 
Decked   with   diverse   plumes,  like 

painted  jtys. 
Were  fixed  at  his  back,  to  cut  his 

airy  ways. 

In  Tasto  likewise^  when  the  angel 
Gabriel  is  sent  to  rouse  the 
Christian  army,  he  appears  as  a 
striplings  cant.  i.  st.  IS. 

Tra  giovane,  e  fandullo  etk  eonfine 
Vnatf  et  ornb  di  raggi  il  Uondo  crine. 

A  stripling   stem'd   he  thriee  five 

winters  old. 
And  radiant  beams  adom'd  his  locks 

of  gold.  Fairfax. 

But  there  doth  not  seem  to  be 
any  particular  reason  for  it  in 
that  place^  as  there  is  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us. 

636.  Dr.  Newton  is  certainly 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
poet  means  a  cherub  "  not  of 
the  prime  order  or  dignity.*'  He 
is  describing  a  cherub  in  the 
figure,  and  with  the  beauty,  of 
a  stripling.  Prime  is  opposed 
to  stripling.  Compare  Comus, 
289. 

Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youth- 
ful bloom  ? 

T.  IVarton. 

648.  His  habit  fit  for  speed 
succinct,'}    If  tha  autlior  meant 
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Before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand. 

He  drew  not  nigh  unheard ;  the  angel  bright,  545 

£ie  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  turn'd, 

Admonished  by  his  ear,  and  straight  was  known 

Th'  archangel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven 

Who  in  God^s  presence,  nearest  to  his  throne, 

Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  his  eyes  650 

That  run  through  all  the  heav'ns,  or  down  to  th*  earA 

Bear  his  swift  errands  over  moist  and  dry, 


that  Satan  had  clothe!!  on  as  well 
as  wings,  it  is  contrary  to  his 
usual  manner  of  representing  the 
angels;  but  I  rather  understand 
it  that  the  wings  he  wore  were  his 
haUt,  and  they  were  certainly  a 
habit  Jit  for  speed  succincU  but 
succinct  I  understand  with  Dr. 
Pearce,  not  in  its  first  and  literal 
sense  girded  or  tucked  up  ;  but  in 
the  metaphorical  sense^reacfy  and 
prepared;  as  Fabius  in  Inst. 
Orat.  ii.  2.  says,  Proni  succincti- 
que  SfC. 

644.  His  decent  stq^s]  The 
word  decent  in  its  common  ac- 
ceptation in  our  language  will,  I 
think,  scarcely  come  up  to  what 
our  poet  is  here  describing,  and 
therefore  we  oui^ht  in  justice  to 
him  to  recur  to  its  Latin  original. 
Hor.  Od.  iii.  xxvii.  55. 

Antcquam  turpis  macies  dcccnics 
Occupet  malas. 

I'hyer. 

650.  — and  are  his  eyes  &c.] 
An  expression  borrowed  from 
Zech.  iv.  10.  Those  seven ,  they 
are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  which 
run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole 
earth.  The  Jews  therefore  be- 
lieved there  were  seven  principal 
angels,  who   were  the  captains 


and  leaders  as  it  were  of  tbe 
heavenly  host.  See  Tobit  xii. 
15.  Rev.  i.  4.  V.  6.  viii.  t. 

65^.  Bear  his  swift  erratdi] 
Errand  was  not  yet  uniformly  a 
vulgar  word.  It  frequently  oc- 
curs in  Par.  Lost,  sometimes 
used  seriously,  as  in  this  place, 
and  again  vii.  573.  On  errands 
of  supernal  grace:  and  so  in 
Sams.  Agon.  1285. 

Swift  as  the  lightning  glance  he  ex- 
ecutes 
His  errand  on  the  wicked. 

And    in    Comus,  506.     Yet    in 
many  instances  with  a  dash  of 
the  ludicrous  and  contemptuous, 
b.  ii.  827.  I  go  this  uncouth  er- 
rand sole.  iv.  795.  On  errand  bad 
no   doubt.     And    so,    b.  x.  41. 
And  even  perhaps  in  thesublime 
address  of  Beelzebub  to  Satan, 
b.  i.  152. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  hell  to  work  in 

fire 
Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deqv 

In  Shakespeare  it  occurs  exactly 
in  iis  present  familiar  accepta- 
tion.    Jul.  Cces.  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

This  is  a  slight  unnieritable  man 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  crrauds. 

T.  Waricn. 
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O'er  sea  and  land  :  him  Satan  thus  accosts. 

Uriel,  for  thou  of  those  seven  spiVits  that  stand 
In  sight  of  God's  high  throne,  gloriously  bright,     ;  ^fut 
The  first  art  wont  his  great  authentic  will 
Interpreter  through  highest  heav'n  to  bring, 
Where  all  his  sons  thy  embassy  attend  ; 
And  here  art  likeliest  by  supreme  decree 
Like  honour  to  obtain,  and  as  his  eye  -660 

To  visit  oft  this  new  creation  round  ; 
Unspeakable  desire  to  see,  and  know 
All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  Man, 
His  chief  delight  and  favour,  him  for  whom 
All  these  his  works  so  wondrous  he  ordain'd,  665 

Hath  brought  me  from  the  quires  of  cherubim 
Alone  thus  wandering.     Brightest  seraph,  tell 
In  which  of  all  these  shining  orbs  hath  Man 
His  fixed  seat,  or  fixed  seat  hath  none. 
But  all  these  shining  orbs  his  choice  to  dwell ;  670 

That  I  may  find  him,  and  with  secret  gaze 
Or  open  admiration  him  behold. 


654.  Unel,"]  His  name  is  de- 
rived from  two  Hebrew  words, 
which  signify  God  is  my  light. 
He  is  mentioned  as  a  good  angel 
in  the  second  book  of  Esdras, 
ebaptere  4  and  5 ;  and  the  Jews 
mad  some  C3iristians  conceive  him 
to  be  an  angel  of  light  according 
to  his  name,  and  therefore  he  has 
properly  his  station  in  the  smi. 
66$.  '^ut  chiefly  Man, 
Hii  chief  delight  and  favour, 
him  for  whom  &c.] 
Dr.  Bentley  reads  and  favourite, 
for  whom,  and  says  that  Man  his 
Mef favour  is  not  English.  But, 

TOI..  I. 


as  Dr.  Pearce  replies,  by  favour 
surely  may  be  meant  the  object 
of  his  favour;  as  by  deUght  is 
plainly  meant  not  his  delight  it- 
self, but  the  object  of  his  delight. 
And,  as  Mr.  Upton  observes,  it 
is  only  using  the  abstract  for  the 
concrete.  So  Terence  uses  scdut 
for  scelestus.  Andria,  act  v. 
Scelus  quern  hie  laudat.  And  Vir«- 
gil.  Ma,  V.  541. 

Nee  bonus  Euiytio  pralato  invidit 
honori. 

honori  is  the  honourable  person, 
pralato  which  was  preferred  be- 
fore him. 
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On  whom  the  great  Creator  hath  bestowed 
Worlds,  and  on  whom  hath  all  these  graces  poured ; 
'^fjjfjBLt  both  in  him  and  all  things,  as  is  meet,  675 

The  universal  Maker  we  may  praise ; 
Who  justly  hath  driven  out  his  rebel  foes  ' 

To  deepest  hell,  and  to  repair  that  loss 
Created  this  new  happy  race  of  men 
To  serve  him  better :  wise  are  all  his  ways.  6d0 

So  spake  the  false  dissembler  unperceiv'd  ; 
For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only'  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone, 

By  his  permissive  will,  through  heaven  and  earth :    68S 
And  oft  though  Wisdom  wake,  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  Goodness  thinks  bo  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems  :  which  now  for  once  b^uil'd 
Uriel,  though  regent  of  the  sun,  and  held  690 


678.  —that  loss}  This  is  Mil- 
ton's own  reading  in  both  his 
editions.  Dr.  Ben  (ley  and  Mr. 
Fcnton  read  not  so  well  their  loss, 

683.  Hypocrisy,  &c.]  What  is 
said  here  of  hypocrisy  is  censured 
as  a  digression^  but  it  seems  no 
more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary'j  for  otherwise  it  might  be 
thouglit  very  strange,  that  the 
evil  spirit  should  pass  undisco- 
vered by  the  archangel  Uriel, 
the  regent  of  the  sun,  and  the 
sharpest-sighted  spirit  in  heaven, 
and  therefore  the  poet  endeavours 
to  account  for  it  by  saying,  that 
hypocrisy  cannot  be  discerned  by 
man  orange],  it  is  invisible  to  all 
but  God,  Sfc.     But  yet  the  evil 


spirit  did  not  pass  wholly  undis- 
covered, for  though  Uriel  was 
not  aware  of  him  now,  yet  he 
found  reason  to  suspect  him 
afterwards  from  bis  furious  ges- 
tures in  the  mount. 

686.  And  oft  though  ffadom 
wake,  8tc.]  He  must  be  vcrr 
critically  splenetic  indeed,  who 
will  not  pardon  this  little  digres- 
sional  observation.  There  is  not 
in  my  opinion  a  nobler  sentiment, 
or  one  more  poetically  expressed, 
in  the  whole  f)oem.  What  grett 
art  has  the  poet  shewn  in  taking 
off  the  dryness  of  a  mere  moral 
sentence  by  throwing  it  into  the 
form  of  a  short  and  beautifsi 
allegory !     Thyer. 
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The  sharpest  sighted' spr'rit  of  all  in  heaven  ; 

Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul 

In  his  uprightness  answer  thus  return^.  idJ^ 

ich  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify  695 

The  great  Work-master,  leads  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame,  but  rather  merits  praise 
The  more  it  seems  excess,  that  led  thee  hither 
From  thy  empyreal  mansion  thus  alone, 
To  witness  with  thine  eyes  what  some  perhaps         700 
Contented  with  report  hear  only'  in  heaven : 
For  wonderful  indeed  are  all  his  works, 
Pleasant  to  know,  and  wotlhiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  always  with  delight ; 
But  what  created  mind  can  comprehend  706 

Their  number,  or  the  wisdom  infinite 
That  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  causes  (leejp.^    ^ 
I  saw  when  at  his  word  the  formless  mass. 
This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap :  , » 

Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar  7jb* 

Stood  ruPd,  stood  vast  infinitude  confin-d.; 
Till  at  his  second  bidding  darkness  fled, 


694.  Fair  angel,  &c.]  In  the 
mtwer  which  this  angel  returns 
to  the  disguised  «vil  spirit,  there 
ii  such  a  becoming  mifjesty  as  is 
altogether  suitable  to  a  superior 
being.    The  part  of  it^  in  whicli 
be  represents  himself  as  present 
at  the  creation,  is  rery  noble  in 
itself^  and  not  only  proper  where 
it  ii  introduced,  but  requisite  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  what  fol- 
lows in  the  seventh  book.    In 
the  following  part  of  the  speech 


he  points  out  the  earth  With  sucti 
circumstances^  Aiat  the  reader 
can  scarce  forbear  fancying  him« 
self  employed  on  the  sam^  distant 
▼iew  of  it.     Addison. 

704.  Had  in  fememh'dnce^  P8. 
exi.  4.  in  the  new  version.  He 
hath  made  his  wonderful  works  i6 
he  remembered :  in  the  old.  He 
hath  so  done  his  marvellous  works, 
that  they  ought  to  be  had  in  re- 
membrance.    Greenwood. 
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Light  shone,  and  order  from  disorder  sprung  : 
Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire  ; 
And  this  ethereal  quintessence  of  heaven 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms, 
That  roU'd  orbicular,  and  turn'd  to  stars 
Numberless,  as  thou  secst,  and  how  they  move  ; 
Each  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his  course  ; 
The  rest  in  circuit  walls  this  universe. 


TiS.  ^^ind  order  from  disordfr  therefore  mjs   thii,  as  the  sun 

tprung .-]  So  Plato  in  Tiniceo,  E«  wns  a  part  of  this  ethereal  quint- 

T«|i>  HUT*  nyKyii  w  rvf  itta^utf,  esBctice.      And    this   notion  our 

which    Tully   renders   in    Latin  author  borvoweil  from  Arisiotk 

thus.  Id  ex  inordinalo  in  ordinem  und  others  of  the  ancient  philo- 

adduxit.  Cicero  de  Univ.  So  also  eophen,  who  siijiposed  that  bft- 

Philo  the  .Tew  after  his  master  sides  the  four  elements  ihrre  wu 

Plato,  E»-ii3i(  y«(  im  airmt  btiuti)  likeivisc  an  ethereal  quintetseiice 

luu  irvyMyjifiimt  ttirut  t<(  »«£"  ■£  or  fifth  essence,  out  of  which  the 

•T«E«K,  Mi  «  ffuyx"""'  "'  3""S'-  Blors  and  heaveiu  were  formed, 

r»    ayai    i   Kte-fttrXMrrti ,    Kurfait  nnd   its   motion   was   orbii^ar: 

4g£iiT>.     It    would    be   no   small  uim  Ji   v-xfn  tk  xtmft  rrij^u*, 

pleasure  to  the  curious  reader  to  km  nxxt   Buarm,  li  *i  r»  iu#ig>a 

compare  Uriels  account  of  the  ntiTTam-  nXXsiai  Y avttv  Tut  m- 

cmtion  with  that  in  Plato's  Ti-  t»n>iiHM,  mn)ii|j^w  y^t}  *>hich 

li^ua.     This    instance    plainly  are  the  very  wotdi  k£  Dkigenet 

shews  that  Milton  had  that  in  Laertius  in  bis  life  of  Aristotle; 

bis  eye,     Thyer.  and  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a 

715>    The  evmbroui  element*^  parade  of  learning  nnd  mulr^f 

Even  air  and  fire  are  so  in  com-  quotations,  hut  this  is  authoritr 

parison  of  the  ethereal  quintes-  sufficient  to  justi^  oar  uthor. 

■ence,  celestial  fire,  or  pure  epi-  These  stars  are  numbcrUMnlkim 

rit.     RiehaTdvm.  teetl,  (says  tbe  an^],)  a»d  secst 

716.  And  Ihit  ethereal  guintet-  hoio  1/wy  tnoee;  and  tbe  rcA  <€ 

MACS  of  htaven]   The  four  ele-  this  fifth   essence    that    is  not 

Dients  hasted -to  their  quarters,  formed  into  stars  aurrouDdi  and 

buttbia  fifth  essence  flew  upward.  like  a  wall  incloses  tbe  uiUTene. 

It  should  be  Ihit,  as  it  ii  in  Mil-  LucreL  \.  470. 
ton's  own  editions  :  and  not  the 

elhereal   qumteaence,  as  it  is  in  ^'  '"*  ^i^Wus  in  omiws  nndiqai 

^tleyj    Fenton^s,  and    some  o„,„K  .,id.  co™pl«„  e«« 

otber  ediiions.    For  the  an^t  sepdi. 
who  speaks  is  in  the  sun,  and 
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Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 

With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines ; 

That  place  is  earth  the  seat  of  Man,  that  light 

His  day,  which  else  as  th^  other  hemisphere  795 

Night  would  invade  ;  but  there  the  neighboring  moon 

(So  call  that  opposite  fair  star)  her  aid 

Timely'  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round 

Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid  heaven, 

With  borrowed  light  her  countenance  triform  7S0 

Hence  fills  and  empties  to  enlighten  th'  earth 

And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night. 

That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  Paradise, 

Adam's  abode,  those  lofty  shades  his  bower. 

Thy  way  thou  canst  not  miss,  me  mine  requires.      735 

Thus  said,  he  turned  ;  and  Satan  bowing  low, 
As  to  superior  spirits  is  wont  in  heaven. 
Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglects. 
Took  leave,  and  tow'ard  the  coast  of  earth  beneath, 
Down  from  th'  ecliptic,  sped  with  hop'd  success,     740 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel. 


# 


7S0.  — her  countenance  triform] 
Increasing  with  horns  towards 
the  east,  decreasing  with  horns 
towards  the  west,  and  at  the  full. 

741.  — in  many  an  aery  wheel,] 
This  sportive  motion  is  attri- 
buted to  Satan  for  joy,  that  he 
iwras  now  so  near  his  journey's 
end :  and  it  is  very  properly  takf  n 
notice  of  here,  as  it  is  said  to  have 
been  observed  by  the  angel  Uriel, 
afterwards  in  iv.  567. 

—I  describ'd  his  way. 
Bent  all  on  speed,  and  mark'd  his 
aery  gate. 


So  beautifully  do  not  only  the 
greater,  but  even  the  minuter 
parts  of  this  poem  hang  together. 
But  Mr.  Thyer  says,  "  I  diflFer 
"  from  you  in  your  sense  of  these 
'*  words.  I  do  not  think  that 
"  Milton  intended  to  describe 
"  any  sportive  motion  of  Satan's, 
"  but  only  the  speediness  of  his 
''  flight.  It  is  a  manner  of  ex- 
"  pression  familiar  to  the  Ita- 
"  Hans,  and  no  doubt  he  borrow- 
"  ed  it  from  them.  To  give  one 
^*  instance  out  of  many.  Ariosto 
*'  describing  the  magician   At-* 
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Nor  stayM,  till  on  Niphates*  top  be  lights. 


'*  lante  upon  his  Hippogrif  de- 
**  scending  in  great  haste  to  seize 
"  Bradamante,  who  was  fallen 
"  on  the  ground,  uses  these 
"  terms, 

**  Accelerando  il  volator  le  penne 
**  Con  larghe  roote  in  terra  k  por  si 
••  venne. 

"  OrL  Fur,  cant.  iv.  ft.  24." 

742.  — on  Niphates*  fop  he 
lights,']  A  mountain  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia,  not  far  from  the 
spring  of  Tigrii«,  as  Xenophcm 
affirms  upon  his  own  knowledge. 
The  poet  lunds  Satan  on  this 
mountain,  because  it  borders  on 
Mesopotamia,  in  which  the  most 


judicious  deacribers  of  Paradise 
place  it*    Hume. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  reflec- 
tions vpon   this   third   book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  without  taking  no- 
tice of  that  celebrated  complaiiit 
of  Milton  with  which  it  opens, 
and  which  certainly  deserves  all 
.  the  praises  that  have  been  gi?a 
it ;  thottgh,  as  I.  have  before  hiot< 
ed,  it  may  rather  he  hooked  upon 
as  an'  excrescence,  than  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  poem.   The 
same  observatioo  -nnigkt  be  ap- 
plied to  that  beautiful  digcoaioa 
upon   hypocrisy,   in    the   tame 
book.    Mdhon* 
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^«  THE  ARGUMENT. 

Satan  now  in  prospect  of  Eden,  aad  nigh  the  place  where  he 
must  DOW  sttempt  the  bold  enterprise  which  he  undertook  alone 
against  God  and  Man,  falls  into  many  doubts  with  himself,  and 
many  passions,  fear,  envy,  and  despair;  but  at  length  coD&ns 
himself  in  evil,  journeys  on  to  Paradise  whose  outWHrd  prospect 
and  situation  is  described,  overleaps  the  bounds,  sits  in  the  shape 
of  a  cormorant  ou  the  tree  of  life,  as  highest  in  tlie  garden,  (o  look 
about  him.  The  garden  described ;  Satan's  first  sight  of  Adam 
and  £ve;  bis  wonder  at  their  excellent  form  and  happy  state,  bnt 
with  resolution  to  work  their  fall;  overhears  their  discourse, 
thence  gathers  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  forbidden  them  to 
eat  of,  under  penalty  of  death;  and  thereon  intends  to  found  his 
temptation  by  seducing  tliem  to  transgress :  then  leaves  then  a 
while,  to  know  further  of  their  j^tate  by  some  other  meaas.  Mean 
while  Uriel  descending  on  a  sunbeam  warns  Gabriel,  who  had  in 
charge  the  gate  of  Paradise,  that  some  evil  spirit  had  escaped  tlie 
deep,  and  passed  at  noon  by  his  sphere  in  the  shape  o(  a  good 
angel  down  to  Paradise,  discovered  after  by  his  furious  gestures 
in  the  mount.  Gabriel  promises  to  find  him  ere  noming.  Night 
coming  on,  Adam  and  Eve  discourse  of  going  to  thor  (««t*.  theW 
bower  described ;  their  evening  worship.  Gabriel  drawing  forth 
his  bands  of  night-watch  to  walk  the  round  of  Paradise,  appoints 
two  stiong  angels  to  Adam's  bower,  lest  the  evil  spirit  should  be 
there  doing  some  harm  to  Adam  or  Eve  sleeping;  there  they  find 
him  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  tempting  her  in  a  dream,  and  bring  liiai, 
though  unwilling,  to  Gabriel ;  by  whom  questioned,  he  aconrfnlly 
answers,  prepares  resistance,  but  hindered  by  a  sign  from  heaven, 
flies  out  of  Paradise. 
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O  FOR  that  warning  voice,  which  he  who  saw 
Th*  Apocalypse  heard  cry  in  heaven  aloud, 


Those,  who  know  how  many 
volumes  have  been  written  on 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
will  easily  pardon  the  length  of 
my  discourse  upon  Milton.    The 
Paradise  Lost  is  looked  upon, 
by  the  best  judges,  as  the  great- 
est production,  or  at  least  the 
noblest  work  of  genius,  in  our 
language,  and  therefore  deserves 
to   be   set   before    an   English 
reader  in  its  full  beauty.    For 
this  reason,  though  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  general  idea 
of  its  graces  and  imperfections 
in  my  ox  first  papers,  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  bestow  one 
upon  every  book  in  particular. 
The  three  first  books  I  have  al- 
resuly  dispatched,  and  am  now 
entering    upon    the    fourth.     I 
need   not    acquaint  my  reader 
that    there    are    multitudes    of 
beauties  in   this    great  author, 
especially  in  the  descriptive  parts 
of  his  poem,  which  1  have  not 
touched  upon,  it  being  my  inten- 
tion  to  point  out    those  only, 
which  appear  to  me   the  most 
exquisite,  or  those  which  arc  not 
so  obvious  to  ordinary  readers. 
Every  one  that  has    read   the 


critics  who  have  written  upon 
the  Odyssey,  the  Iliad,  and  the 
^neid,  knows  very  well,  that 
though  they  agree  in  their  opi- 
nions of  the  great  beauties  in 
those  poems,  they  have  never- 
theless each  of  them  discovered 
several    master-strokes,    which 
have  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  rest.     In  the  same  manner, 
I  question  not,  but  any  writer 
who  shall  treat  of  this  subject 
after  me,  may  find  several  beau- 
ties in  Milton,  which  I  have  not 
taken  notice  of.    I  must  likewise 
observe,   that    as    the    greatest 
masters  of  critical  learning  differ 
among  one  another,  as  to  some 
particular  points  in  an  epic  poem, 
I  have  not  bound  myself  scrupu- 
lously to  the  rules  which  any  one 
of  them  has  laid  down  upon  that 
art,  but  have  taken  the  liberty 
sometimes  to  join  with  one,  and 
sometimes    with    another,    and 
sometimes  to  differ  from  all  of 
them,  when  I  have  thought  that 
the  reason  of  the  thing  was  on 
my  side.    Addison, 

1.  0  for  that  warning  voice, 
&c.]  The  poet  opens  this  book 
with  a  wish  in  the  manner  of 
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rtlien  the  drdgoii,  put  to  second  rout, 
Ifurious  down  to  be  reveng'd  on  metij 
)  /A*  inhabitants  on  earth  .'  thir  now, 
I  time  was,  our  first  parents  had  been  wani'd 
fcmint^  of  their  secret  foe,  and  acap'd,    ■ 
I  so  scap'd  his  mortal  snare  :  for  now 
I  now  first  indaui'd  with  rage,  came  down, 
Impter  ere  th'  accuser  of  mankind, 
"ck  on  innocent  frail  man  his  loss 
It  first  buttle,  and  his  tlight  to  licit : 
|)t  rejoicing  in  his  speed,  though  bold 

nd  fearless,  nor  with  cause  to  boast, 
I  his  dire  attempt,  which  nigh  the  birth 
lolling  boils  in  his  tinnultuons  breast, 


.0  for  ^  ^ut,  ./ 

Prologue  to  Heliry  V. 
lice.&c.  ILoaieo 
.  anil  in  order 
llhc  horror  aod  sitention 
Keller,  introduces  hia  re- 
I Satan's  atlvenlurea  upim 
^  wishing  that  ihe 

e  had  been  uttered 
's  first  cuming,  that 

•.altfpsr  or  Revelation  of 

remnrhable  events  wliich 

I     hefall     the    Christian 

o  the  end  of  the  world, 

len  the  dragon  (thai  old 

-Mlkd  Ihe  DevU  and  Sa- 

s  put    til   pFcooiI   mut 

J  1  a.  fi'oe  io  the  inhnbiUrt 

|f/t  and  Kfthe  sea.  for  the 

't  domn  unto  you,  iav- 


ihe  poe(  ii  (till  allutlinp  to.  Far 
lilt  iicciiff  of  our  irethrtH  it  catt 
duwn,  jchicli  aci:iutd  them  before 
our  God  iiag  and  *ifht,  <nr.  10. 

1.^.  }>i  Tiol  Tcjmmg  in  hit 
speed,']  Does  nut  this  omlirm 
wh^ii  1  LaTo  ubsFived  of  ver. 
741.  of  the  preceiiing  bw>k,  and 
prove  tlial  MiltoD  did  not  intend 
by  it  to  attribute  nay  sportJTe 
to  Siitan  for  joy  tbi>i  i.t 
ne:tr  ttis  journey's  eoi)  ? 

No  more  than  ii.  1011,  B»t 
glad  that  now  hit  tea  Mktmld  Jitd 
a  ihore,  and  iti.  740.  aped  mUh 
hoped  irjcc.'M,  prove  the  contratir. 
Snian  was  bold  far  off  and  /*»'• 
less,  and  di  be  drew  nearer,  wu 
pleased  wi'/t  hoped  tueceu  /  linl 
now  be  19  come  to  earth  to  hgii 
hU  ilire  atiuHpl,  he  dueB  not  rt- 
joice  in  ii,  hie  henrt  mis»)vca 
him,  hotrnr  ami  duulil  diitnut 
him.    I'hii  H  ill!  very  naturaL' 
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And  like  a  devilish  engine  back  recoils 

Upon  himself;  horror  and  doubt  distract 

His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 

The  hell  within  him  ;  for  within  him  hell  20 

He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  hell 

One  step  no  more  than  from  himself  can  fly 

By  change  of  place :  now  conscience  wakes  despair 

That  skimber'd,  wakes  the  bitter  memory 

Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be  25 

Worse ;  of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferings  must  ensue. 

Sometimes  tow'ards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 

Lay  pleasant,  his  griev'd  look  he  fixes  sad  ; 

Sdmethnes  tow'ards  heav'n  arid  the  fulUblazing  sun, 

Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower :  30 


30.  --'Jw  wHltin  him  hell 
He  brings,  and    round  about 
lum,  &c.] 
Coropane  Cnmns,  v.  SSS. 

»Jie  that  Udet  a  dark  soiiU  and  foul 

Bdifghted  walk!  under  the  mid-day 

funi  . 
Hinnelf  it  hit  own  dungeon. 

.  Aof}  9g^ip,  :With  the  fallowing 

ii    I*  Bar  from  hcU 
One  fl^p  iw  onore  than  from  himself 

can  fly 
Bjr  change  pf  place. 

Compare  Horace^  b.  ii.  ode  \\\, 
I.  1& 

Qaid  terras  alio  cnlentcs 
'  Sola  miitaniis?  patrix  i\\\w  exul 
Se  quoquc  fugit  ? 

E, 

94w  — /A«  memory 

Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and 
what  mmt  be"] 
If  ft  is  sense  Uy  say  fitftf^v  tu^ 
l^^wH.  it^lor  remember  (hat  you 


mutt  die,  ve  maj  keep  the  word 
ffiemoTy  here.  Memory  is  recor- 
datio,  or  the  thinking  or  reflect- 
ing upon  any  thmg,  as  well  pre- 
sent and  future  as  past.  Pearce. 
Thus  Virgil  says  of  his  bees, 
that  refnembering  tfie  winter  coming 
an,  they  lay  by  provisions  in  the 
summer,  Georg.  iv,  156. 

Venturttque  hyemlt  memoru  sestate 

lalMNrem 
^periuntor,  et  in  medium  qusesita 

reponunt. 

SO.  T-meridian  tower:']  At 
noon  the  sun  is  lifted  up  as  in  a 
tower.  The  metaphor  is  used 
by  Virgil  in  his  Culex,  ver.  41. 

Tgneus  tethereas  jam  sol  pcnetrftrat 
in  areex* 

Spenser  in  his  admirable  trans- 
lation of  that  poem  has  followed 
him  punctually. 

The  fiery  sun  was  mounted  now  on 

hi{;ht 
Up  to  tiio  heav*oIy  tow'rs, 

Bichardson. 
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much  revolving,  thus  in  sighs  began. 

hou  that  with  surpassing  glory  crown'd, 

St  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
new  world  ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 

their  diminish'd  heads  ;  to  thee  I  call, 
ith  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name 
,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 

bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere  ; 

ride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down 


)lhou  &c.]     Satan  being 

ilhin  prospect  of  Edeo, 

iking    round   upon    the 

of  the  creation,  is  filled 

[entiments  different  from 

hicb  be  iliicovered  while 

hell.    The  place  iii- 

with  thoughts  more 

il  to  it:    he  reflects  upon 

condition  from  whence 

id   breaks  forth 

th 


as  the  open- 
speech  to  the  EUn  is 
indnolile.  Ttiisspcech 
ik,   Ihe  finest  that  is 
|d  to  Sntan  in  the  whole 
Addisan. 

Milton  (designed  to  have 
igedy  of  the  Para- 


Phitips  infonnfi  ns  to  hicacconot 
of  the  life  of  bis  uncle.  And 
what  a  noble  openiDg  of  a  {ikf 
would  this  have  been !  Tbelinet 
were  certainly  too  good  to  be 
lost,  and  the  author  has  dnoe 
well  to  eniploj  thcoi  here,  the; 
could  not  have  been  better  em- 
ployed any  where.  Satan  b 
made  to  address  the  sun,  as  it 
xvas  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  creation  1  and  the  thought 
is  very  niilurnl  of  addressing  it 
like  llie  god  of  this  world,  when 
EO  many  of  the  heathen  nations 
have  worshipped  and  adored  il 
as  such. 

40.  Till  pride  and  icorte  a»- 
bilion']  Dr.  lientley  reads  and 
ctirs'd  ambilion,  becauKhethints 
it  hard  to  say  whether  pridi 
ambilion  is  worse ;  but  MQiob 
seems  to  mean  by  pride  tbe  riec 
considered  in  itself,  and  onljai 
it  is  the  temper  of  the  praai 
man ;  and  by  ambitiim  the  vice 
that  curried  him  to  aim  >t  bdsg 
c^ual  with  God :  and  was  not 
this  vice  ilie  worst  of  (he  two! 
I  observe  that  Satan  always  Uji 
the  blame  on  his  amhltioit,  ai  i< 
ver.  61.  nnd  9?.     Ptarfe. 
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Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  King : 

Ah  wherefore  !  he  deserved  no  such  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 

In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  none  ;  nor  was  his  service  hard.  45 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 

The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks. 

How  due !  yet  all  his  good  provM  ill  in  me. 

And  wrought  but  malice  ;  lifted  up  so  high 

I  sdein'd  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher      50 

Would  set  me  hig'hest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 

So  burdensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe, 

Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received. 

And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind  55 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharged  ;  what  burden  then  ? 

O  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 

Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy  ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  rais'd  %tfiO 

Ambition.     Yet  why  not  ?  some  other  power 

As  great  might  have  aspir'd,  and  me  though  mean 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 


50.  /  sdein*d[]  For  disdained ; 

imitation  of  the  Italian  sdeg- 
mart.    Hume. 

The  same  word  is  used  by 
Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  v. 
cant.  T.  St.  44.  and  other  places. 

55.  And  understood  not]  This 
▼erb  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
other  verbs  in  ver.  50.   /  sdein'd 


and  thought. 

55,  — a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  stiU 

Satan  here  has  anticipated  a  sen- 
tence, afterwards  used  by  Ci- 
cero ;  Gratiam  autem  et  qui  re- 
tulerit,  habere,  et  qui  habeat, 
retulisse.    BentUy, 
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Dan  ere  long,  and  this  new  worid  shall  know. 

i  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimmM  his  face 
e  changed  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and  despair;     115 
Ih  marr'd  his  borrow'd  visage,  and  betrayM 
icounterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld. 
leav'iily  minds  Irom  such  distempers  foul 
Iver  cleir.     Whereof  he  soon  aware, 

I  perturbation  smoothed  with  outward  calm,       m 
leer  of  Mud  ;  and  was  the  first 
Ipractis'd  &lsetiood  under  saintly  show, 
1  malice  to  conceal,  couch'd  with  revenge : 

lot  enough  had  practis'd  to  decdve 

loiice  Afarn'd  ;  whose  eye  pursued  him  down  135 

p-ay  he  went,  and  on  th'  Assyrian  mount 


ml  hold  ai  leail  divided  em- 
l/i  heaven  t  King  at  present, 
;  in  liell  as  God  in 
by  thee  I  say  ;  he  is 
repent  it  with  emphasis, 
I  the  greater  force  to  his 
1  sentiinent,  and  to  mark 
btnmgly  to  the  reader : 
I  slinrt  time  tcill  reign 
more  lliart  half,  in  this 
Id  as  mU  as  in  hell ;  as 
hug  nud  thU  new  tvorld 
's.  And  he  is  very  pro- 
file to  conclude  his 
vitli  thi^  as  this  was  now 
I  business,  and  the  end 
ning  hither. 
-Each  fotsion  dimm'd  hit 

changd  teith  pale,  ire, 
vi/,  aiii  detpair  ;'] 
ssion,  ire,  envy,  and 
immfilhiscountenance, 
Ivas  thrice  changed  with 
lugU  the  successiTe  agi- 


tations of  these  three  paMion^ 
For  that  paleness  is  the  proper 
hue  of  envy  and  des[iair  every 
body  knows,  and  we  alwaya 
reckon  ih:it  sort  of  ao^r  the 
most  deadly  nnd  diabolical,  wtuch 
is  accompanied  with  a  pale  Vreid 
countenance.  It  is  reniarVable 
that  in  the  argument  to  thb 
book  we  read,  instead  of  irr, 
/cur,  envy,  and  despair;  and  U 
fear  may  be  iustificd  by  Ter.  18. 
Iwrror  and  doubl  diilrad,  and 
other  places ;  so  is  anger  war- 
ranted by  ver.  9.  end  by  Ui 
cursing  God  and  himself,  end  I7 
his  threatening  of  mea  ia  the 
close  of  his  speech. 

136.  — on  th'  Attyrian  Moari] 
Dr.  Bcntley  reads  ifrmntiM 
mount.'  but  Niphstes  is  by  Pliny 
reckoned  between  Armenia  ane 
Assyria,  and  therefore  mej  be 
called  Auyrian.  It  is  plain  tnm 
Mittoa's  account  of  the 


..r^         _ 
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Saw  him  disfigur'd,  more  than  could  befall 

Spirit  of  happy  floit :  his  gestures  fierce 

He  mark'd  and  qaad  demeanour,  then  alo^e. 

As  he  supposed)  all  unobserved,  unseen.  199 

^o  on  he  fares,  and  to  d^e  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green, 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champagne  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides  135 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 

Access  denied  ;  and  over  head  up  grew 

IpsuperaUe  highth  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend  140 


of  EdeOf   wfir.  210,  885,  that  rising  one  above  another  in  the 

JSden  urai  in  A^ria ;  and  it  is  same  manner  as  the  benches  in 

plain  Aom  eompiu'ing  iii.  742.  the  theatres  and  places  of  public 

with  IV.  27*  that  Nipbates  was  shows  and  spectacles.    And  yet 

|Mit  fiur  from    Eden ;    so    that  higher  than  the  highest  of  these 

Milton  most  haye  placed  it  in  trees  grew  up  the  verdurous  wall 

Afsyniy  at  least  on  the  borders  of  Paradise,  a  green  inclosure 

of  it    Peorof.  like  a  rural  mound,  like  a  bank 

132*  — ^ffrAere  delicious  Para"  set  with  a  hedge,  but  this  hedge 

due.  Sec.]    Satan  is  now  come  grew  not  up  so  high  as  to  hinder 

to  the  bonter  of  Eden,  where  Adam's  prospect  into  the  nel^h- 

Jm  has  a  nearer  prospect  of  Pa-  bouring  country  below,  which  is 

mliae^  wUdbi  the  poet  represents  called  his  empire,  as  the  whole 

Msituated  in  a  champagne  conn-  earth  was  his  dominion,  y.l^X. 

trj  upon  the  top  of  a  steep  hill.  But  above  this  hedge  or  green 

cMlra  the  Mount  of  Paradise,  wall  grew  a  circling  row  of  the 

Tte  aides  of  this  bill  were  over-  finest  fruit  trees;  and  the  only 

grown  with  thickets  and  bushes,  entrance   into  Paradise  was   a 

JO  as  not  to  be  passable ;    and  gate  on  the  eastern  side.    This 

orerhead  above  these,  on  the  account  in  prose  may  perhaps 

Mte  of  the  hill,  likewise  grew  help  the  reader  the   better  to 

the  loftiest  trees,  and  as  they  understand    the  description   in 

ided  in  ranks  shade  above  verse. 


Aadt,  they  formed  a  kind  of        140.  A  si^lvan  scene,]    So  Vir- 
■aloitl  theatre,  the  rows  of  trees    gil,  .^n.  i.  164. 

YOL.  I.  Q 
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Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.     Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  verd'rous  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprung: 
Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 
nto  his  nether  empire  neighb'ring  round.  I*J 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 
Of  goodliest  trees  loaden  with  fairest  fruit. 
Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 
Appear'd,  with  gay  enamel!  d  colours  mixM: 
i    1  which  the  sun  more  j        impress'd  his  beams    150 
ID  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

God  hath  show'r'd  t  3  earth  ;  so  lovelv  seemM 


iln^lil1l^l  umbra. 

Hume. 

1*7.  —mth/mretlfiuit. 

Blouomi  and  fruiU  at  once  of 
golden  hue,"] 
Dr.  Bentley  reads  fruiU  in  the 
first  verse,  because jfrui'n  follows 
in  the  next :  but  I  bIiouUI  choose 
to  re.-id  fruit  in  both  places; 
because  I  observe  when  Milton 
apeaki  of  what  is  liBag^ing  on 
the  trees,  he  calls  it  fruit  in 
tbe  singular  nuiaber,  (when  ga- 
thered, in  the  plural,)  as  In  v. 
S41.  frttU  of  aU  kmds.  See  also 
Tlii.  307-  >nd  iv.  42«.  and  in  iv. 
S49.  he  repeats  this  very  thought 
again  thus, 

Otlwn  whow  fiuU  bumiih'd  with 
golden  liai  ^, 

and  in  tbe  Muk  we  have 

To  nTB  hrr  Ubumu,  and  defend  her 

We  may  add  another   instance 
from  the  Paradise  Lost,  vii,  324. 


161.  Tlian  in  fair  etauf 
cloml,']  Dr.  Bentley  reads,  Tim 
jnjiiir  evening  cloud, 

151.  For  in  read  m.  We  are 
to  attend  to  the  effctofthe  sun 
on  the  evening  cload,  and  tHe 
rainbow,  or  its  clond.  Tbis 
reoiling  miikes  ihe  image  pUio, 
T.  IfarloH. 

152.  — 10  looefy  teeat'i 
That  landscape :] 

And  now  if  wa  co 
poet's  topography  ''of'  I 
with  Homer's  desoipooa  oi 
Alcinous'a  gardeoB,  or  vbh  ^tat 
of  Coly^s  Bltiid<r  gnlto,  -we 
may  withoiit  aflfectatton  ^nt, 
that  in  half  the  namberofvtM 
that  they  consist'of,  our  Bdtti)f 
has  outdone  them.  But  tomttM 
a  comparison  more  obvlaa  la 
most  unilerstandingfl,  read  ttik 
description  of  the  bovtr  tf.  U* 
by  a  poet  of  our  own  aatioa, 
and  ftunous  is  his  time;  b«llt 
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That  landscape :  and  of  pure  iiow  purer  air . 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Yemal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive  \    155 

All  sadness  but  despair :  now  gentle  gales 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings  dispenise   . 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils*    As  when  to  them  who  sail   . .. , 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past         .  )6ft 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea.north-jeast  winds  blow.  .'i 

Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore  .  . ; 


is  impar  congressus,  and  Thime  included  In  the  word  tohviper, 
fettered  his  fancy.  Spenser's  which  conveys  to  vs  a  soft  idea 
Paery  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  xii.  sL  of  the  gentle  manner  in  which 
42.  &C.  Hume,  ihey  are  communicated.  ^Mr. 
This  description  exceeds  any  Thyer  is  still  of  opinion,  tba^ 
thing  1  ever  met  with  of  the  Milton  rather  alluded  to  th^ 
'Same  kind,  but  the  Italians,  in  following,  lines  of  Ariostos  de- 
my opinion,  approach  the  nearest  flcription  of  Paradise,  wherp 
to  our  English  poet ;  and  if  the  speaking  of  the  dofce  4iura  he 
reader    will   give    himself  the  ^says, 

trouble  to  read  over  Ario8to*s  -,       „    ,,  ,  -   .  ,,  .     -^     ^  t. 

..           -.,             ,         m  -o  IB  qnella  a  !  fiori,  a  i  ponri,  e  a  la 

fncture  of  the  garden  of  Para-  verzuia         •       ^    *       ^ 

dSse,  Tasso*s  garden  of  Armida,  gu  odor'  ^Iverti  depredando  givs, 

and  Marino's  garden  of  Venus,  S  di  tutd  facera  una  miitura,    . 

he  will,  I  think,  be  persuaded  Che  di  loavia  k  ralma  notriva. 

that  Milton  imitates  their  man-  ^'^'  ^'"'-  *^  *"^^-  "*•  ^?- 

ner,  but  yet  that  thecopy  greatly  The  two  first  of  these  lines  ex- 

excels  the  originals.     Thi^er.  pres^  |^e  air's  stealing  of  the 

158.    — and   mhuper  whence  native  perfumes,  and  the  two 

ihey  stole  latter  that  vefnal  delight  which 

Those  balmy  ^Is.]     •  they  gire  to  the  mind.   Besides, 

This  fine  passage  is  undoubtedly  it  may  be  further  observed,  that 

.taken    from  as   fine  a  one  in  this  expression  of  the  air's  sWal- 

Shakespeare*s  Twelfth  Night  at  ing  and  dispersing  the  sweets  of 

.  the  beginning,  flowers  is  very  common  in  the 

the  tweet  touth  best  Italian  poets.    To  instance 


Hiat  bieatbee  upon  a  bank  of  violeta  only  in  one  more. 
Stealing  and  giving  odour. 

Hm*    ^m,^\^    i^^^nr^A    /«-    T\m  Dolce  confusion  di  mille  odori 

IM   much    improved    (as  Dr.  g          ^  .^^^^^  ^^,^^^  ,u^  ^_ 

Greenwood  remarks)  by  the  ad-  ^^e. 

ditk>n  of  that  beautifiil  metaphor  Adort.  di  Mannot  «t  !•  at.  IS. 

Q  3 
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l.-»hr  ttie  blest ;  with  sudi  dc^y 

I  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and  nunja  leigue 

ft-'d  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles :   165 

Itertain'd  those  odorous  sweets  the  Fieod 

Icame  their  bane,  though  with  them  betta*  pleis'd 

I  Asmodeus  with  the  fishy  fiime 

ldro%-e  him,  though  enamour'd,  from  the  ^muk 

Lbit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent  170 

I  Media  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound. 

Bw  to-th'  ascent  of  that  steep  savage  hill 

I  had  journey'd  on,  pensive  and  slow  ; 

I  — with  sueh  delay 

■  pleat'd   Ikey  ilack   their 

lorlh-east  winds  blowing 
mj  to  those  wlio  have 
Id  ttie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ft  put  the  island  Moiamhic 
I  ctutem  coast  of  Africa 
Be  continent,  and  are  sitil- 
H-wards,  they  must  neces- 
mlack  Iheir  course  ;  but  yet 
Hre  well  enough  pleased 
mch  delay,  as  it  gives  ihcm 
WBSUrc  of  smelling  such 
Bis  odoura,  Sabean  odours, 
■aba,  a  city  and  country  of 

■  Felis,  Arahij  the  bitst,  the 
■■amoua  for  frankincense. 
I  Arabum  propter  thura 
■mi.  Plin.  Nai.  Hist,  I.  vi. 
And  Virg.  Georg.  ii-  117- 
Hi  est  Ihurea  viiga  Sabxrs. 
I  Than  Asmodelis  tPtth  &c.] 
Icus  was  the  evil  spirit, 
lired  nf  Sarali  the  dnugh- 
■tai;uel,  whose  seven  hus- 
llie  destroyed  ;  but  after 
le  was  married  to  the  son 
lit,  he  was  driven  away  by 
Bies  of  the  heart  and  liver 


of  a  ash )    tke  mkkk 

the  evil  jptrii  had  ntOed.  ha  fd 
into  the  irfNasI  parti  ^  Enf, 
and  the  Mgd  batrnd  JUm.  Sh 
the  book  of  Tolri^  chap,  viii* 

179.  SaUat  Imdjmmi9'd  m, 
ha.)  TTw  era  ipirit  proewditt 
make  faii  discoreriea  mneeraiag 
our  tint  parents,  and  to  Jean 
after  what  maniNr  they  maf  be 
best  attacked.  His  boanding 
over  the  waits  of  Rvailue ;  faii 
sitting  in  the  shape  of  a  comH^ 
rant  upon  the  tree  of  life,  wUck 
stood  in  the  centfe  of  it  mi 
overtopped  all  the  other  trcM  of 
thegardeni  hisalightiDgaisiiag 
the  herd  of  animals,  whicfa  aa 
so  beautifully  repmeolvl  U 
playing  about  Adam  and  Jtn, 
together  with  his  tnasfoatac 
himself  into  dilferent  ahapo^  n 
order  to  hear  their  1  iiiiuiiiiTliia. 


are  circumstaneea  that  git*  m 
agreeable  lurprise  to  the  mtei 
and  are  devised  with  gnat  art 
to  connect  that  series  of  adiM* 
tures,  in  which  the  poet  ha 
engaged  this  artificer  of  fin^ 


;-^.^ 
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But  further  way  found  noney  so  thick  entwin'd, 
As  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth  17s 

Of  shrubs  and  tangling  buahea  had  perplexM 
AU  path  of  man  or  beast  that  passM  that  way : 
One  gate  there  ooly  was,  and  that  look'd  east 
On  th^  odier  side :  which  when  th^  arch-felon  saw. 
Due  entrance  he  disdained,  and  in  contempt,  iso 

At  one  shght  bound  high  ovcar  leapM  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet.    As  when  a  prowling  wolf. 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey. 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve    i8$ 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure. 


177*  Mfmlhqfnum  or  beast 
ihmi  foaid  Umi  «Mif :]  Salao  is 
now  tamm  ts  Ham  aaeeat  of  tht 
Un  of  Fwsdife,  which  wm  io 
a»ngmwu  with  thidcet  and  uq« 
detwood^  Ifast  neither  man  nor 
lieiat  eonld  peiB  that  way.  That 
f^imd  lAsI  ma§t  that  would  have 
fswed  that  way,  a  jremarkable 
fluumer  of  speaking,  fomewhat 
like tlMH in 0.646.  Soieemedfar 
cf  ika  /lyiw  JFiend,  that  i$, 
(apcaUw  stnetly,)  would  have 
ssasMdir  any'one  had  been  there 
to  have  aecn  him.  And  the  like 
iMOser  of  speaking  we  may 
in  the  best  clasaic  an- 
as in  Viig.  JEn.  vl  Wl. 

•idioteiD  et  Umra  ti»> 


taribat  dktis  anlmuia,  laciTiiiMqiM 

LcBBMtanimnm,  did  appease  her 
auBd»  tiiat  is^  would  liave  ap- 
peased her  mind,  for  what  be 
aasd  was  without  the  desired 


eSMTt  So  Euripides  in  Ion. 
138& 

HaTe  you  heard  how  she  killed 
me,  that  is,  would  have  killed 
me? 

1SS«  — ils  when  a  prowling 
woff,"]  A  woif  is  often  the  snl^ 
ject  of  a  simile  in  Homer  and 
Virgil,  but  here  is  considered  in 
a  new  light,  and  periiaps  never 
famished  out  a  stronger  resem- 
blance 5  and  the  hint  of  this- and 
the  additkmal  sfanile  of  a  thief 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
those  words  oi  oar  Savkmr  in  St. 
John's  Gospel,  x.  1.  He  that 
entereth  not  5y  the  door  into  the 
^leepfold,  hut  cUmbeih  up  mme 
other  may,  the  mme  ie  a  thief  and 
a  rohber, 

185.  — fisfi  their  floeki  at  eve 

In  hurdled  cotes] 

Compare  Comus,  S44. 

The  folded  flodn  penn*d   In  their 
wattled  cotee. 

T.  WarUm. 
Q  3 
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\  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold : 
1  thief  bent  to  unheard  the  cash 
me  rich  binder,  whose  substantial  doon, 

|-barr'd  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault, 
•  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles  : 

|>mb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold ; 
i  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 
e  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life, 

Iniddle  tree  and  highest  there  that  grew, 

Ke  a  cormomnt ;  yet  not  true  life 


—Uwd    hirelvigil     The 

len'd  was  formerly  tinder- 

lin  a  larger   acceptBtion 

t  is  ot  present,  and  sig- 

brofane,  impious,  wicked, 

3  well  as  wanton!  and 

ger  sense  it  is  employed 

D  in  the  other  places 

>  UEe»  it,  as  well  as 

(490. 

whom  a  npiril  mote  lead: 


I  Lend  her 


signifies  i^'- 
on  Lucidus, 
\  {Marlon. 

midiUe  treeand  liigh- 

e  thai  gietv,"]  The  tree  of 

in  lite  midst  of  iliegurden, 

Y  9-    /n  the  midst  is  a  He- 

ise,  eicpressing  not  only 

|}al  situation  of  this  en- 

:  tiee,  but  denoting  its 

icy,  as  (leing  the   most 

Brable,  the  tallest,  good- 

Ind   moat  lovely  tree  in 

3UB  garden   planted 

mself:     so    Scotus, 

I  \'ale6ius,  iic.  whom  our 

,  affirming  it  the 


higkeU  there  that  p-ev.  To  kim 
lluit  orercometk  viU  I  gat  to  Mf 
of  the  tree  qf  m,  wkick  itattkt 
midit  of  the  Paradite  of  God, 
Rev.  ii.  7-     Hame. 

196.  Sat  like  a  eonunal;] 
The  thought  of  Suan'i  tnw- 
formation  into  a  conDonm^  and 
placing  himself  on  the  bee' of 
life,  seems  raised  upon  ihatpaia- 
sage  in  the  Iliad,  where  two 
deities  ore  described,  as  perehiDg 
on  the  top  of  an  oak  in  the  shape 
of  vultures,     .^ddiwo, 

The  poet  had  compaxed  Satan 
to  ft  vulture  before,  iii.  431.  and 
here  ayain  he  is  well  likened  to 
Qconnuranl,  which  beinga  very 
voracious  sea-fowl,  is  a  proper 
emblem  of  this  destroyer  of 
mankind. 

196.  — yet  not  true  life  fce>l 
The  poet  here  noraliiM,  i^ 
reprehends  Satan  for  makifl^l 
better  use  of  the  tree  of  Ufen 
sat  u[»on  it,  but  did  not  Hunbf 
regain  true  life  to  himsdf.  Hi 
sal  devising  death  to  ol  hers  wb> 
were  alive.  Neither  did  he  (liiil 
at  nil  on  the  virtues  of  the  tics, 
but  used  it  only  for  the  cm- 
venieacc  of  prospect,   when  k 
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Thereby  r^;ain'd,  but  sat  devising  death 

To  them  who  liv^d ;  nor  od  the  virtue  thought 

Of  that  life-giving:  plant,  but  only  us'd 

For  prospect,  what  well  us'd  had  been  the  pledge    200 

Of  immortality.    So  little  knows 

Any,  but  God  alone,  to  value  right 

The  good  before  him,  but  perverts  best  things 

To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  meanest  use. 

Beneath  him  with  new  wonder  now  he  views  205 

To  all  delight  of  human  sense  expos'd 

In  narrow  room  Nature's  whole  wealth,  yea  more, 

A  heav'n  on  earth :  for  blissful  Paradise 

Of  God  the  garden  was,  by  him  in  th'  east 


have  been  aged  so  as  to  parents,  aod  not  to  Satan  :  but 

have  been  a  {Aeilge  of  immor-  I  conceive  that  we// tiK(<  and  oa/^ 

tality.   Aad  ao  he  perverted  the  used  must  both  refer  to  tlic  same 

best  of  things  io  4eorst  abuse,  by  person :  and  what  ill  use  did  oar 

MiUmg  ttjiOD  tbe  tree  of  life  de-  first  parents  make  of  the  tree  of 

vising  deathf  -or  to  meanest  use,  life  ?  They  did  not  use  it  ill  be- 

by  using  it  only  for  prospect,  fore  the  fall,  and  after  the  fall 

when  he  might  have  applied  it  they  were  not  permitted  to  use 

ta  ooUer  purposes.    But  what  or  eat  of  it  at  all. 

use  tbea  would  our  author  have  209.  0/  God  the  garden  was, 

had  Sataa  to  have  made  of  the  by  htm  in  th*  east 

treeullife?  Would  eating  of  it  Of  Eden  planted  ;'] 

liave  altered,  his  condition,  or  So  the  sacred  text.  Gen.  ii.  8. 

lia^ve  Tendered  him  more  immor-  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  gar* 

tal  than  be  was  already?    What  den  eastward  in  Eden,  that  is, 

otiker  use  tbep  could* he  have  eastward  of  the   place    wh^re 

of  it.  unless  he  had  taken  Moses  wrote  his  history,  though 


from  thence  to  reflect    Milton  says  m  the  east  of  Eden  | 
duly  on  life  and  immortality,  and    and  then  we  have  in  a  few 


Ihswby  had  put  bimself  in  a  our  author  s  topography  of  Eden, 

condition  Io  r^ain  true  life  and  This  province  (in  which  the  ter* 

m  happy  immortality  ?    If  the  restrial  Paradise  was  planted) 

poet  had  notsome  such  meaning  extended  from  Auran  or  Harao 

ai  d&is,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  or  Charran  or  Chairse,  a  city  of 

is  the  aense  of  the  passage.  Mr.  Mesopotamia  near  the  riviqr  Eii- 

Thyer  thinks  that  the  wdl  used  phrates,  extended,  I  say^  Qdoib 

in  this  passage  relates  to  our  first  thence  eastward  to  Sekmdtfi  u 

Q4 
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hen  planted  ;  Eden  stretch'd  her  line 
1  Aumn  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 

^t  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kingSi 
liere  the  sons  of  Eden  long  before 

I  in  Tclassar  :  in  this  pleasant  soil 
|r  more  pleasant  garden  God  ordain'd ; 


its 


fit  bf  ScleucuB  one  of  ihe 

lors    of    Alexsniler    the 

lupon  Ihe  river  Tigris.  Or, 

fcr  words,  this    province 

I  same,  where  the  children 

1  (livelt  in  Teltutar,  (ss 

Ba^s  chap.  xxxTii.    14.) 

^Telassar  or  Talstha  wns 

e  snd  n  city  of  the  chil- 

I  Eden,  placed  by  Pcolomy 

wlonin,  upon  the  common 

B  of  Tigris  nnd  Euphrates. 

I  Isaac  Newton's  Chronol. 

I  So  that  our  author  places 

tgreenbly  to  the  accounts 

liUire,  somewhere  in  Me- 


His    f.ir    mc 
In   the    de« 


•   pltaianl 
riptio        ■■ 


.  the  poet  has  observed 

's  rule  of  Invithing  all 

menta  of  diction  on  the 

utive  parts  of  the  fable, 

'c  not  supported  by  the 

I  of  sentiments  and  cha- 

Accordingly  the  reader 

li serve,  that  the  espres- 

e  more  florid  nnd  elabo- 

I  these  descriptions,  than 

V  other  pnrta  o  f  the  poem. 

J  further  add,  thnt  though 

Iriringj  of  ganlens,  rivers, 

I,  nnd  the  likedead  pieces 

e,  are  jostly  censured  in 

c  poem,  when  they  run 

an  unnecessary  length ; 

triplion  of  PSniriise  would 

Been  faulty,  had   not  the 


poet  been  very  particokr  in  ic, 
not  only  as  it  is  the  Mcne  of  tte 
principal  action,  but  n  It  ■ 
requisite  to  give  us  sd  idea  of 
that  happiness  from  which  onr 
first  parents  fell.  Tbeptaaofit 
is  wonderfully  beutiAil,  nd 
formed  upon  the  ihoTt  dutch 
which  we  have  of  h  ia  Uf 
writ.  Milton's  ezobcnoct  K 
imagination  has  poured  Airth 
such  a  redundancy  of  orauadM 
on  this  scat  of  taipp^iim  ud 
innocence,  that  it  iiuihl  bo (■!- 
less  to  point  out  each  pvtiailw. 
I  must  not  quit  thil  head  vlth- 
out  farther  observiv.  thrt  there 
is  scarce  o.  speech  <a  Aimm  and 
Eve  in  the  whole  poem,  wherein 
the  sentiments  nnJ  aUotioni  an 
not  taken  from  thia  their  do> 
lightful  habitation.  The  reader, 
during  their  whole  ceune  of 
action,  always  Gnda  himaclf  h 
the  walks  of  Paradise.  In  short, 
as  the  critics  have  r«tuarkcd  that 
in  those  poems,  wherdn  sbt^ 
herds  are  actors,  the  tltoi^hll 
ought  always  to  lake  a  Ifaienn 
from  the  woods,  Sdda,  hI 
rivers;  sowemafohaervCithM 
our  first  parents  addoln  ton 
sight  of  their  happy  statioB  i* 
any  thing  they  speak  or  dai 
and  if  the  reader  will  nve  Ma 
leave  to  use  the  eipres^m,  dat 
their  thoughts  arc  atwaja  Ban^ 
disiacxtL     AddifODi 
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Out  of  tbe  fenile  gicund  he  causM  to  grow 

All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sigfaty  smell,  taste ; 

And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life. 

High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 

Of  vegetable  gold ;  and  next  to  life,  sso 

Our  death  the  tree  of  knowlec%e  grew  fi»t  by. 

Knowledge  of  good  bought  dear  by  ktiowing  ill. 

Southwatd  through  Eden  went  a  river  large, 

Nor  changed  his  course,  but  through  the  ^aggy  hill 

PassM  uikiemeath  ingulf  d ;  for  God  had  thrown     ss5 

That  mountain  as  his  garden  mould  high  raisM 

Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  through  reins 

Of  porokis  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn, 

Rose  a  fiesh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 

Watered  the  garden ;  thence  united  fell  2S0 

Down  (he  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood. 

Which  fioili  his  darksome  passage  now  appears, 

And  DOW  divided  into  four  main  streams, 


ttS^  Scmlhmard  thromgh  Eden  most  probable  account  that  is 

umU  a  rw^  large,}  Tbia  ia  most  giyeo  of  theae  four  rivera  we 

paobaUy  the  river  formed  by  tbe  conceive  to  be  thia.    Tbe  river 

jnnctiaii  ot  tbe  Eupbratea  and  thai  watered  thegarden  of  Eden 


which  flows  nmtknmrdf  waa,  aa   we   think,  the    river 

and  flBuat  needa  be  a  river  large  formed  by  the  junction  of  En- 

by  the  joining   of   two    such  phratea  Mid  Tiffria  $    and  thia 

mighty  nvera.    Upon  thia  river  river  was  parted  into  four  oUier 

h  is  anppoaed  by  the  best  com-  main  atreama  or  rivera ;    two 

itaUna   that   the  terrestrial  above  the  garden^  namely  Eu* 


FtaKlise  was  aituated.    Milton  phratea  and  Tigria  before  they 

calls  thia  river  Tigris  in  ix.  ?!•  are  ioined>  and  two  below  the 

SS9.  And  now  divided  inio  Jour  earoen,  namdy  Eupbratea  and 

mum  MtreoMi,}  Thia  ia  grounded  Tigria   after    they   axe   Parted 


upon  the  words  of  Moses,  Gen.  again  j  for  Euj^ratca  and  Tigria 

it  10.  And  a  river  went  out  of  they  were  atUl  called    by  the 

JSden  to  water  the  getrden,  and  Greeks  and  RomaoSj  though  ii| 

Jrom  ikence  U  was  fktrted,  and  the  time  of  Moses  they  were 

Secmme  into  four  heads.   Now  the  named  Pison  and  Gihon.    Our 
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Diverse^  wandering  many  a  femous  realm 
buntry,  whereof  here  needs  no  account ; 

|ther  to  tell  bow,  if  art  could  tell, 
-om  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
;  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
Inazy  error  under  pendent  shades 
x:tar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 

is,  worthy'  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  Art 

Is  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
1  forth  profuse  on  hill  and  dale  and  plain, 

Ivhcre  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 


■  presses  it  as  if  the'  rirer 

Bn  parted  into  Aiur  other 

lelow  the  ganleni    but 

o  being  certain  of  Ibese 

■3,  ant  Milton,  lensible 

Irent  uncertainty  of  them, 

ivoids  giving  any  brther 

'on     of    I  he     ciiuntriea 

whiclilhe  rivers  flowed, 

I  in  the  general  th.it  no 

,    needs  to  he  given  of 

ere. 

I — therrispedbrooh,']   In- 

■aiming  in   and  out,  says 

nson  :  and  Mr.  Warton 

,  ihdl  here  v.  239.  the 

ire  sajil  to  run  witli  mazg 

nd  he  oites  the  Temjiett, 

.  T .  where  we  have  the 

I  chanieh"  of  brooks,  and 

pirl  of  K.  Henry  IK 

where  the  Serern  hides 

■isped  lieod  in  the  hollow 

But    the  surfnce  of 

I  he    sa.yi,  curled  by  the 

liity  be  signified.     See  the 

J/;.  Pens.  50.  Jrcadet,  46. 

n  BoUing  on  orieKt  pearl 
mids  of  gotd,^    Pactolus, 


Uermui,  and  other  rivoi,  are' 
described  by  the  poets  «•  having 
golden  Bands  J  but  the  deacri]^ 
tion  is  made  richer  bqra,UMl  iIm 
water  rolla  on  tht  choient  peaHi 
as  well  as  nntfa  ef  gaU.  So  in 
iii.  507.  we  have  oriatt  geauj  see 
the  notu  there.  We  hare  Jike- 
wise  orient  ptarl  in  Shakespeare, 
Kichanllll.  act  iv.Bnd  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  The  faithful 
Shcjiiicrdees,  act  iii.  And  in  the 
Fox,  MosCH  asks  Corvino,  who 
had  brought  a  rich  pearl  oa  a 
present  to  old  Volpone,  /i  jNnfr 
pearl  orient.  Sir?  act  i. 

244.  Both  tiihere  the  morning 

sunjirst  marmly  tmote 
The  openjield,^ 
This  is  a  manner  of  expreMniM 
unusual  in  oar  language,  and 
plainly  borrowed  from  the  Italian 
jioetB,  with  whom  it  ia  veiy 
common.  Ariosto,  Orl.  Far, 
cant,  viii.  at.  SO. 

PcraAe  il  lole  ardcnte  U  vldii  coUa. 
cant-  X,  St.  35. 

Pircttc  il  bul  nul  coltc,  e  fa  ritcnm   - 
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The  open  field,  iknd  where  the  unpiercM  shade '  /    ^45 

InbrownM  the  noontide  bowers :  Tlius  wa»  this  place 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view ; 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm. 

Others  whose  ihiit  burnished  with  golden  rind 

Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fifibles  true,  9S0 


244.  Virgil  sayi  of  light,  /En. 
viiL  25. 

•  ■ 

— SummiqiM^i/  laquearia  tecti. 
And  V.  Flaccus,  Argon,  i.  496. 

^^ereunagne  toU  sequuntur 
Scuta 


And  SliUiii8»  TAeft.  vL  66& 
QndiiBlrtdttBf  djpeuB  Mavortif  in 

Lot*  OMla  VunpetiferiU 

So  alio  ShakeiipeaTe,  Lwia  Lab. 
Xof^Wir.a.'S. 

At  ahj  cgro-lMuiit  when  thtir  ftesh 

fwp$lm¥t  MfnoU 
Ttt  imr  of  night  thai  on  mj  dietk 

dowoiowa. 

T.  WarUm. 

246.  hnbrofffnd  the  ndontide 
hom*T9 :"]  A  person  must  be  ac- 
qmdntett  with  the  Italian  Ian- 
linage  to  diacern  the  force  and 
exact  propriety  of  this  term.  It 
ia  a  word  which  their  poets 
make  use  of  to  describe  any 
thing  shaded.  Thus  Boianio 
describtng  a  fleet  of  ships  going 
Ut  tmt  to  sea,.    Orl.  Inam.  cant. 

XXIX. 

0e  Ic  sue  ▼«(&  e  tanto  tpessa  Tombra 
'    Che  aotto  a  quelle  il  mar  e  fatto 
bruno. 

So  also  Ariosto  I  remember  upon 
a  like  occasion^ 

— foCto  le  vele  U  mar  »*imhruHu 

To  these  instances  may  be  added 


from  Tosso^  Gier.  Lib.  cant.  xlr« 
at  7a 

Quittd  ella  in  dma  k  una  montagpa 

'  ascende 
Dishabiuta,    e    Sombre   otcwra,    e 

6nMia. 

In  like  manner  to  express  the 
approadi  of  the  evening  they 
aay  tu  Cimbrwur,  or  if  they 
would  aay  it  grows  dusky  or 
gloomy— /i  tempo  eomineia  ad' 
wibnimrsu    Thyer. 

24S.  Groves  whoee  rich  trees 
&c.]  They  are  said,  to  weep 
gums  and  balm  by  a  beantlfbl 
metaphor  not  unusual  in  poetry : 
aa  Ovid  says  of  the  myrrh-tree. 
Met  x;  500. 

'  nt  tamen,  et  tepidai  nuinant  ex 
ortmre  gnttc, 
Est  honor  et  laerymit* 

250.  — Hesperian  fables  true, 
&C.]  Every  objection  is  answer- 
ed by  reading,  as  I  think  we 
ought  to  do,  £he  whole  passage 
thus, 

Othen,  whose  fruit  bumishM  with 

golden  rind 
Hung   amiable,   (Hetpeiian    ttUoi 

true. 
If  true*  here  only)  and  of  dtlidoas 

taste. 

Pearce* 

FabUs,  atones,  aa  xi.  11.  What 
is  said  of  the  Hesperian  eardena 
ia  true  here  only ;  if  all  ia  not 
pure  invention,  Ihia  garden  waa 
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,  here  onljr*,  and  of  ilelicioiu  taite : 
Ixt  them  lawas,  or  level  dowDi,  and  Bocks 
pg  the  tender  herb,  were  iDterpoa'd* 
limy  hilloc ;  or  the  flow*ry  lap 
jxe  irriguous  valley  spread  her  stOK} 
s  of  all  hue,  and  without  thoro  the  n»e : 
fter  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
1)1  recess,  o'er  which  die  mantling  vine 
■brth  her  purple  grape,  and  gmtly  creeps 
liant ;  mean  while  murm'ring  waters  fall 


mcKovn   tben 
|ivc  a  delicious  tute,  tboae 

Richarimm, 

I — irriguorueaUtji]  Wcll- 

full    of  ipringa  uid 

is  the  epitliBt  of  Kgwdm 

t  ii.  !▼.  18. 

M  cludui  barto. 

Bane. 

Vi  of  all  hue,  and 

J    tkora    the    mte  -■]     Dr. 

rejects  thi<  verie,  be- 

:  thinks  it  t  Jejune  ideo' 

J  the    poet    to   say    The 

■ap — ipread fiincer* :  but, 

TPearcc  obsCTTcs,  though 

n  be  niit  very  exact, 

>a[|  lu  Dr.  Bentley 

|ita  it  i    for  the  construc- 

eme  ia.  The  Jbweiy 

'jollty  tpread  Ml*  (lore, 

Istore   was  what?     why 

lof  every  colour  or  Aim; 

^tley  objects  too  to  the 

(rt  of  the  veree,  and  witk- 

rose,  uid  cklla  it  a 

■fancy.    But  it  Bhonld  be 

■ered,  that  it  was  part  of 

•  denounced  upon  the 

m's  traosgrciiion, 


that  it  should  hUg  forth  Omm 
and  liirfles.  Gen.  lii.  18.  nA 
from  hence  the  general  opnioB 
has  prevailed  that  than  were 
no  thorns  before;  vhldi  is 
enough  lo  Jostifr  ■  poet  ia 
snying  the  rose  ms  wltfamit 
thorns  or  prickles. 

257-  Another  tide,  wwArmgmii 
groti  and  canei]  Anotberfide  of 
the  garden  was  lunfarageous 
grots  ami  caves,  kt.  Or  on 
another  aide  were  ihsidy  grots 
and  caves,  <^c.  the  prepoaitioa 
being  omitted  at  is  not  unusual 
with  our  author.  See  i.  282.  and 
783.  On  one  tide  were  groves 
oF  aromatics,  others  of  fruit,  and 
betwixt  them  lawni  or  downi. 
On    anolher    tide    were    shady 

S ottos  and  caves  of  cool  receM: 
ur  author  indeed  bu  not  nen- 
tioned  me  tide  before,  bat  with- 
out that  he  often  m^ea  use  at 
(he  espression,  or  the  other  uii, 
as  you  may  tee  in  ii.  108,  700. 
iv.  985.  ix.  ess.  as  Vi^  fre. 
quently  says  m  jm^U  alia,  ia 
another  part,  though  he  hu  not 
said  expressly  tn  onepart  bcfbre, 
iEn.  i.  «74.  viii.682.  ix.581. 
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Down  the  slope  bills,  dispers'd,  or  in  a  lake. 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myftle  ciown'd 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 
The  birds  (heir  quire  apply ;  airs,  yemal  airs. 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembUng  leaves,  while  universal  Pan 
Knit  with  the  Ghraoes  and  (he  Hours  in  dance 


£65 


261.  — -diipen*dj  or  in  a  lake,'} 
The  waters  fall  dispersed,  or 
iiiiite  their  streams  in  a  1flke» 
thai  presents  her  clear  looking- 
glasfl^  holds  her  crystal  mirror  to 
the  fringed  hank  crowned  with 
myiCk.  He  makes  the  lake  we 
aajr  ohsore  a  person,  and  a 
critic  like  Dr.  Bentley  may  find 
firaH  with  itj  but  it  is  osoal 
wiA  the  poelsto  personify  lakes 
and  rivcri,  as  Homer  does  tlie 
rlTer  Scainaader  and  Virgil  the 
Tiberi  and  MUton  himself 
jnakes  a  jperson  of  the  river  of 
Uiss,  and  a  female  person  toc^ 
ilL  550.  as  he  docs  here  of  the 
lake.  This  langoage  is  certainly 
mors  poetical;  and  I  suppose 
be  thsnght  Her  ctyHal  mirror 
sounded  smoother  and  better 
than  lie  ofgeial  mirror,  or  even 
^Hieerfital  mirror, 

9S6.  r-^hile  universal   Pam 

&cj     While    aniversal   nature 

linked  with  the  graceful  seasons 

danced  a  perpetual  round,  and 

throug^iout  tiie  earth  yet  unpol- 

loled  led  eternal   spring.    All 

ihs  poets  favour  the  opinion  of 

the   world's    creation    in    the 

spring.    Virg.  Georg.  ii.  338. 

Vtr  iflud  eraty  Ter  magnut  agetet 
Qrbif*  et  hibanif  ptroebtnt  flatibut 

Surf. 
Cum  primum  lucem  pceadei  hau- 

aav6  Sk» 


Or.  Met  i.  107. 

Ver  aral  •terDun^  ylaiCidiqiMt  tapeo> 

tibat  atirii 
Muloebant  Zqihyri  natoa  tioe  ae- 

aalneaorek 

That  the  Graces  were  taken  for 
the  beautiful  seasons  in  which 
all  things  seem  to  dance  and 
jmlle  in  an  uaiTcrsal  joy  is  plun 
from  Horace,  Od.  iv.  rii.  1. 

OUnigera  niirea,  fadaunt  jam  gm* 

miimcampiB-* 
Gratia    cum   nymphia  faminiaque 

aororibua  audet 
Dttcera  nuda  cfaoroa. 

And  Homer  joins  both  the 
Graces  and  Hours  hand  in 
with  Hsnuony,  Yonth,  - 
Venus,  in  his  Hymn  to  Apollo^ 
Hume. 

The  ancients  personised  every 
thing.  Pan  is  nature,  the 
Gr«cef  are  the  beautiful  seasons, 
and  the  Hours  are  the  time 
requisite  far  the  production  and 
perfrction  of  things.  Milton 
only  says  in  a  most  poetical 
manner,  (as  Homer  in  his  Hymn 
to  Apollo  had  done  before  him,) 
that  now  all  nature  was  in 
beauty,  and  ^ery  hour  produced 
something  new,  without  amr 
change  for  the  worse.  Rkharth 
eon. 
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Led  on  th^  eternal  spring.    Not  that  fair  field 

Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gathering  flowers. 

Herself  a  fearer  flower  by  gloomy  Dis   .  «7d 

Was  gathered,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 

To  seek  her  through  the  world ;  nor  that  sweet  grove 

Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  thf.  inspired 

Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 

Of  Eden  strive ;  nor  that  Nyseian  isle  275 

Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 

Whom  Grentiles  Ammon  call  and  Lybian  Jove^ 


«68.  —Not  thai  fair  field  &c.] 
Not  that  fiiir  field  of  Enna  in 
Sicily,  celebrated  so  much  by 
Ovid  and  Claudian  for  its  beauty, 
from  whence  Proserpine  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  gloomy  god  of 
hell  Dis  or  Pluto,  wliich  occa- 
sioned her  mother  Ceres  to  seek 
her  all  the  world  over ;  nor  that 
sweet  grove  of  Daphne  near 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
seated  011  the  banks  of  the  river 
Orontes,  together  with  the  Cas- 
talian spring  there,  of  the  same 
iMKihe  with  that  in  Greece,  and 
extolled  for  its  prophetic  qua- 
lities; nor  the  island  Nysa,  en- 
compassed with  the  river  Triton 
in  Africa,  where  Cham  or  Ham 
the  son  of  Noah,  therefore  called 
old,  (who  first  peopled  Egypt 
and  Lybia,  and  among  the  Gen- 
tiles goes  by  the  name  of  Ammon 
or  Lybian  Jove,)  hid  his  mistress 
Amalthea  and  her  beautiful  son 
Bacchus  (therefore  called  Diony- 
sius)  from  his  stepdame  Rhea's 
eye,  the  stepdame  of  Bacchus 
and  wife  of  the  Lybian  Jove  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  parti- 
cularly Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iii. 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Hist. 


b.  i.  ch.  VI.  feet  5.  though  dif- 
ferent from  others ;  nor  mount 
Amara,  where  the  kings  oC  Jbof 
sinia  or  Abyssinia  (a  kingdom  is 
the  upper  Ethiopia)  keep  their 
children  guarded,  a  place  of  moil 
delightful  prospect  and  sitaatioD, 
inclosed  with  alabaster  rocks, 
which  it  is  a  day*8  joomey  to 
ascend,  supposed  by  atMae  (ihcNigh 
so  far  distant  from  the  true  Pi- 
radise)  to  be  the  seat  of  Paradise 
under  the  Ethiopkm  or  e€|uinoc- 
tial  line  near  the  springs  of  the 
river  Nile:  not  any  nor  all  of 
these  could  vie  with  this  Paradise 
of  Eden  ;  this  exceeded  all  that 
historians  have  written  or  poets 
have  feigned  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful places  in  the  world.  By  tbc 
way  we  should  observe  bis  mao- 
ner  of  pronouncing  Proserpine 
with  the  accent  upon  the  second 
syllable,  like  the  Latin,  and  as 
Spenser  and  the  old  Eoglish 
authors  pronounce  it.  Faery 
Queen,  book  i.  cant.  st.  2. 

And  sad  Pros^rpine*s  wrath,  Uiem  to 
affright; 

but  not  as  it  is  commonly  used 
at  this  time,  as  in  Cato, 

So  Pluto  seized  of  Proserpine  convcyU. 
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Hid  Amalthea  and  her  florid  son 

Young  Bacchus  from  his  stepdame  Rhea's,  eye  ; 

Nor  where  Abossin  kings  their,  issue  guard, 

Mount  Amara,  though  this  by  some  supposed 

True  Paradise  under  the  Ethiop  line 

By  Nilus  head,  indosM  with  shining  rock^ 

A  whole  day^s  journey  high,  but  wide  remote   . 

From  this  Assyrian  garden,  where  the  Fiend 

Saw  undelighted  all  delight,  all  kind 

Of  living  creatures  new  to  sight  and  strange. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape  erect  and  tall. 

Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 

In  naked  majesty  seem'd  lords  of  all. 

And  WOTthy  seemM ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 

The  imi^  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone. 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure. 


1 1 
^so 


i  i 


285 
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2S5.  -^JMifrian  garden,]  Mil- 
ton ben  fellows  Strabo,  who 
coinprebenda  Mesopotamia  in 
the  ancient  Assyria.  Richardson. 

tSS*  Two  of  far  nobler  shape 
&c.]  The  description  of  Adam 
and  Eye»  as  they  first  appeared 
to  Satea«.  is.  exquisitely  drawn, 
and  saflkient  to  make  the  fallen 
angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all 
that  astonishment  and  those  emo- 
tions of  envy,  in  which  he  is  re- 
presented. There  is  a  fine  spirit 
of  poetry  in  the  lines  which  fol- 
low* wherein  they  are  described 
as  sitting  on  a  bed  of  flowers  by 
the  side  of  a  fountain,  amidst  a 
mixed  assembly  of  animals.  Ad-- 
di9on. 

S9d.  Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude 
severe  and  pure, 

(Severe  but  in  true  filial  free- 
^dam  plac'd) 


fVhence  true  authority  in  men  jI 
The  middle  verse  ought  to  have 
been  put  thus  in  a  parenthesis ; 
for  the  true  authorUy  in  men 
arises  not  from  filial  freedom,  but 
from  their  having  truth,  tvisd&ln, 
and  sanctitude  severe  and  vwrCt 
that  is  strict  holiness ;  which  are 
qualities  that  give  to  magistrates 
true  authority,  that  proper  au- 
thority which  they  may  want 
who  yet  have  legal  authority. 
This  is  Milton's  meaning:  and 
for  explaining  the  wonl  severe, 
he  inserts  a  verse  to  shew  that 
he  does  not  mean  such  a  Kinc^t- 
tude  or  holiness  as  is  rigid  and 
austere,  but  such  as  is  placed  ta 
filial  freedomj  alluding  to  the 
Scriptural  expressions,  which  re- 
present good  Christians  nsfree 
and  as  the  sons  of  God :  oii  which 
foundation  eur  obedaepce  (from 
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(Severe  but  in  true  Blial  freedom  plac'd) 
Whence  true  authority  in  men ;  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seem'd ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace. 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him  : 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 


whence  our  snnctitude  arises)  is 
A/Uial,  and  not  a  slavish  one ;  n 
reverence  rather  than  a  fear  uf 
the  Deity.  From  lience  we  may 
see  that  Dr.  Bentley  hod  do  suf- 
ficient reason  to  change  tevere 
in  the  first  verse  into  xerene,  and 
to  throw  out  the  second  verse 
entirely.     Ptarce. 

397-  For  contempUtlioa  he  and 
valour  form'd. 

For  toftnett  she  and  tweet  at- 
tractive grave,"] 
The  curious  reader  may  please 
to  observeupon  these  two  charm- 
ing: lines,  how  the  numbers  nre 
varied,  and  how  artfully  he  and 
slie  are  placed  in  each  verse,  so 
as  the  tone  may  fall  upon  tiiem, 
and  yet  fnll  upon  them  differ- 
cntly.  The  author  might  have 
gixaa  both  exactly  the  same 
tone,  but  etery  ear  muet  judge 
tbls  alteration  to  be  mudk  for 
the  vorse. 
Vw  nhnir   be   and  csDtainpiatiaD 

For  HAnni  ihs  and  iweM  atlnctive 

<99-  Sefir  God  only,  the  fir 
■Ood  in  Am.'I  The  author  gave 
ft  thus,  jaya'Dr.  Bentley, 


this,  and  \ 
to  Adam, 


.  440.    Eve  (pnki 


.Dr.  Pearee  approves  this  nadin^ 
of  Or.  Benlley.  and  la  the  prauf 
which  he  brings,  adds  x.  ISO. 
-  ■  <nade  of  thee 
And /or  lUe. 

And  indeed,  though  eome  hsre 
endeavoured  to  justify  the  com- 
mon reading,  yet  this  is  so  much 
better,  that  we  cannot  but  uish 
it  was  admitted  into  the  ttxL 

300.  HU  fair  large  /rout  Mid 
eye  sublime  dedar'd 

Absolute  Tul*;] 
Greatness,  nobleness,  authority, 
and  awe,  are  by  all  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  placed  in  the  farr- 
head.  So  1'.  L.  ix.  SS?.  Satan  U 
Eve, 


And  Spenser's  Bdpluebe, 
Her  ivocf  Jbrthmi  fiM  ^  1m« 


The    opposition    dcmonttrales 


And  Ihnc  IMr  dMOfatf  "m- 
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Absolute  rule  ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad : 
She  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waste 


So  Shakespeare,  Romeo  and 
Juliet^  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Upon  bis  brow  ihame  is  ashamM  to 

•it. 
For  *tit  a  throne  where  bonour  maj 

be  crown'd 
Sole  monarcb  of  the  uni? ersal  earth. 

Dunster. 

SOI.  '^hyacinthine locks]  Thus 
Minerva  in  Homer  gives  U1  jsses 
hjadnthioe  locks  to  make  him 
more  beautiful, 

Ody»s.  vi.  231. 

Back  fhmi  his  brows  a  length  of  hair 

nnlunSf 
His  hjradntiiiiM  locks  descend  in  wavy 

curia.  Broome, 

Eustatliius  interprets  hyacinthine 
locks  by  blade  locks,  and  Suidas 
by  very  dark  brown ;  and  Milton 
ID  like  manner  means  brown 
or  black  locks,  distinguishing 
Adam's  hair  from  Eve's  in  the 
colofur  as  well  as  in  other  par^ 
ticulars.  It  is  probable  the  hy- 
acinth among  the  ancients  might 
be  of  a  darker  colour  than  it  is 
among  us. 

S03.  C/tfsi'rtng,]  Hishairhung 
eiasieruig,  or  like  bunches  of 
grapes^  as  her*s  was  like  the 
young  » boats  6r  tendrils  of  the 
vine.  They  are  opposed^  you 
aee,  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
circumstance  of  the  hair  hanging 
like  bunches  of  grapes^  as  the 
^genioos  Mr.  Warton  observes, 
bas  been  justly  admired  ;  but  it 
is  literally  translated  from  this 
description  of  Apollo*s  hair,  in 
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Apollonius  Rhodius.  Argon,  lib. 
ii.  ver.  678. 

nXsxfut  ^r^Miyrif  in^/Mtvr*  SMrri. 

— Aurei  ab  utraque  gena 
Ciocinni  racetnantes  assultabant  eun- 
tt 

The  word  fiT^vntrt  could  haVdly 
be  remleretl  into  English  by  any 
other  wrtrd  than  by  cluttering, 

303.  He  adopted  the  image 
here  from  Comus,  54. 

This    nyroph  that  ga«*d  upon   his 
dhtCring  locks. 

Compare  also  Sams.  Agon.  5^^, 

these  redundant  locks 
Robustious,  to  no  purpose  cliut'rtmg 
down, 

T,  Warion. 

304t  She  as  a  veil  down  to  the 

slender  %aste 
Her  unadorned  golden  treues 
&c.] 
In  like  manner  Marino  paints 
his  Venus.  Adon.  cant.  xiii.  st.  41^. 

Onde  a  guisa  d'un  vel  dorato,  c  folto 
Celando  il  bianco  sen  tr^  Tonde  Joro 
In  mille  noinutissinii  niscelli 
Dal  capo  scaturir  gli  aurci  capelli. 

The  poet  has,  I  think,  shewed 
great  judgment  and  delicacy  in 
avoiding  in  this  place  the  enter- 
ing into  a  circumstantial  descrip- 
tion of  Eve's  beauty.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  a  very  tempting  occa- 
sion of  giving  an  indulgent  loose 
to  his  fancy;  since  the  most 
lavish  imagination  could  not 
possibly  carry  too  high  the 
charms  of  Womaj,  as  she  first 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  her 
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Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  implied 


505 


heavenly  Maker.  But  as  a  pic- 
ture of  this  kind  would  have 
been  too  light  and  gay  for  the 
graver  turn  of  Milton's  plan^  he 
has  very  artfully  mentioned  the 
charms  of  her  person  in  general 
terms  only,  and  directed  the 
reader's  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  the  beauty  of  her  mind. 
Most  great  poets  have  laboured 
in  a  particular  manner  the  de- 
lineation of  their  beauties,  (Ari- 
osto*s  Alcina^  Tasso's  Armida, 
and  Spenser*s  Belphcebe,)  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  portrait 
of  Eve  would  have  rivalled  them 
all,  if  the  chaste  correctness  of 
our  author's  Muse  had  not  re- 
strained him.     Thyer. 

505.  —golden  tresses]  This  sort 
of  hair  was  most  admired  and 
celebrated  by  the  ancients,  I 
suppose  as  it  usually  betokens  a 
fairer  skin  and  finer  complexion. 
It  would  be  almost  endless  to 
quote  passages  to  this  purpose 
in  praise  of  Helen  and  the  other 
famous  beauties  of  antiquity. 
Venus  herself,  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  is  described  of  this  co- 
lour and  complexion ;  and  there- 
fore is  styled  xjoWen  Venus,  x^wir^ 
Af^o^tTTi  by  Homer,  and  Venus 
aurea  t;y  Virgil.  As  Milton  had 
the  taste  of  the  ancients  in  other 
things,  so  likewise  in  this  parti- 
cular. He  must  certainly  have 
preferred  this  to  all  other  co- 
lours, or  he  would  never  have 
bestowed  it  upon  Eve,  whom  he 
dcsiejned  as  a  pattern  of  beauty 
to  all  her  daughters.  And  pos- 
sibly he  might  at  the  same  time 


intend  a  compliment  to  his  wife ; 
for  I  remember  to  have  heard 
from  a  gentleman  who  had  seen 
his  widow  in  Cheshire,  that  she 
had  hair  of  this  coloor.  It  is 
the  more  probable,  that  be  in- 
tended a  compliment  to  his  wife 
in  the  drawing  of  Eve ;  as  it  is 
certain,  that  he  drew  the  portrait 
of  Adam  not  without  r^;ard  to 
his  own  person,  of  which  be  bad 
no  mean  opinion. 

307.  — which  implied 

SuhfectUm,'] 
The  poet  manifestly  alludes  to 
St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  chap.  xL  Doik  wot 
even  nature  iUelf  ieach  you,  (says 
the  Apostle,)  thai  if  a  wstm  hate 
long  hair,  it  is  a  skame  unto 
him  f  And  therefore MOton  gives 
Adam  locks,  that  hungdustering, 
but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad. 
But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair, 
(continues  the  Apostle,)  it  is  a 
glory  to  her,  for  her  hair  is  giten 
her  for  a  covering,  or  veil,  as  it  is 
rendered  in  the  margin :  and 
therefore  our  author  gires  Eve 
very  long  hair,  she  wore  hergMen 
tresses  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender 
waste.  And  this  long  hair  the 
Apostle  considers  as  an  argument 
and  token  of  her  subjection,  a 
covering,  a  veil,  in  sign  that  she 
is  under  the  power  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  poet  says  that  it  implied  sub- 
jection :  such  excellent  use  doth 
he  make  of  the  sacred  writintrf. 
The  poet  adds,  that  this  subjec- 
tion was  required  by  him  iriii 
gentle  sway,  and  yielded  by  her. 
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Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway, 

And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received. 

Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride,  sio 

And  sweet  reluctant  amorous  delay. 

Nor  those  mysterious  parts  were  then  conceaPd, 

Then  was  not  guilty  shame,  dishonest  shame 

Of  nature^s  works,  honour  dishonourable, 

Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind  ."515 

With  shows  instead,  mere  shows  of  seeming  pure. 

And  banish'd  from  man's  life  his  happiest  life. 

Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence ! 

So  pass'd  they  naked  on,  nor  shunnM  the  sight 

Of  God  or  angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill :  320 

So  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair 

That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met ; 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 


but  it  was  beit  received  by  him, 
when  ffvMed  with  coy  submissionf 
modest  ffnde,  and  sweet  reluctant 
amanms  ddajf,  which  is  expressed 
with  more  elegance  than  that 
adaaired  passage  in  Horace, 
which  DO  doDbt  Milton  had  in 
his  thoughts,  Od.  ii.  xii.  26. 

liicfli  uevitia  negat 
Qast  potoeote  magis  gaudeat  eripi, 
Interdiun  rapere  occupat. 

314.  ^^honour  dishonourable,'] 
fle  alhides  to  1  Cor.  xii.  25. 
jbul  those  members  qf  the  body 
which  we  think  to  be  less  honovtr^ 
0bU,  upon  these  we  bestow  more 
abmndant  honour.  Bat  the  honour 
paid  to  those  parts  is  really  a 
dishonour,  a  token  of  our  fall, 
and  an  indication  of  our  guilt. 
Innocent  nature  roade  no  such 
distinction.     Sin-bred,  how  have 


ye  troubled  &c.  Should  we  not 
read* 

Sio-bred,  how  have  you  troubled-^ 

for  what  is  he  speaking  to  be- 
sides Shame  ? 

315.  A  semicolon  might  be 
placed  after  guilty  shame;  and 
then  ye  might  refrr  to  dishonest 
shame  of  nature* s  works,  and,  ho^ 
nour  dishonourable.     E. 

523.  Adam  the  goodliest  man  of 
men  &c.]  These  two  lines  are 
censured  by  Mr.  AdHison,  and 
are  totally  rejected  by  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  as  implying  that  Adam  was 
one  of  his  sons,  and  Eve  one  of 
her  daughters :  but  this  manner 
of  expression  is  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  language,  in  which 
we  find  sometimes  the  super- 
lative degree  used  instead  of  the 
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Ions,  the  fairest  of  iier  diughters  Eve. 
y  a  tuft  of  shade  that  on  a  green 
I  whisp'rint;  solt,  by  a  frcsli  fountain  side 
t  them  down  ;  and  after  no  more  toil 
eir  sweet  gard'ning  labour  then  sufficed 
Icommend  cool  Zephyr,  and  made  ease 
I  easy,  wiiolesome  thirst  and  appetite 
I  grateful,  to  their  supper  fruits  they  fell, 
i  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs 
led  them,  side-long  as  they  sat  recline 

;  soft  downy  bank  damaskM  with  flowers : 
lavoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind 
Is  they  thirsted  scoop  the  brimming  stream  ; 
jentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smiles 
led,  nor  youthful  dalliance  as  beseems 
■ouple,  link'd  in  happy  nuptial  league, 
5  they.     Abnut  tlifiii  frisking  play'd 


ig  therf- 


340 

(if  the  poets  til  h«Te  b«n  eoini- 

liim  palcheiiima,  nol  one  of  her 

[]"'nc"n)|)unions,  but  more  h&nil- 

soinc  than  nny  of  ihem.     And  1 

believe  a  ninn  would  not  be  cor- 

^«^,  IliiiU.  i.  505.     rsfteil  fur  writing  false  Engliib, 

sliort-liveil   ihaii     who  lihoulrl  gay  the  mou  Itantd 

So    Nireiia    is    suid    lo     nf    all    others    iaatead    of    mow 

11    Ihe    hnndsnmeft   nf    Uanifl  tluin  uU  vlhcri. 

Gruc^iaiis,  Uiail.  ii.  GS"!.        336.  — ilie  brhnming  ttnati;] 

See  niite  on  Comua,  924.     £■ 

337-  Nor  gentle  purpote,  fct] 
This  fliso  from   Spenser,  Btej 
Queen,  b.  iii.  cant.  viii.  st.  14 
Ue  'san  make  genOe  yurfMt  U  Iii 

U  i.  cant.  ii.  at.  30. 


WUh  guudlf  purpoici  lhn«  u  \hejA 
Thftr. 
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All  beasts  of  th^  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase 

In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den ; 

Sporting  the  lion  ramped,  and  in  his  paw 

Dandled  the  kid  ;  bears,  tigers,  ouoc^,  pards, 

GambolPd  before  tlieoi ;  th'  unwieldy  elephant        345 

To  make  them  mirth  us'd  all  his  might)  and  wreath'd 

His  lithe  proboscis ;  close  the  serpent  sly 

Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 

His  breaded  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 

Gave  proof  unheeded  ;  others  on  the  grass  S50 

Couched,  and  now  fiUM  with  pasture  gazing  sat, 


345.  — th*  unwieldif  elephanf} 
Mtncl  the  accent  of  unwieldy  in 
the  first  syllable.  The  author 
knew  the  common  pronunciation 
to  be  in  the  second,  as  vii.  411. 
Wallowing  unwieldy.  But  with 
great  art  and  judgment  follow- 
ing his  principals  Homer  and 
Virgil^  he  made  the  ver»e  itself 
unwieldy,  that  the  reader  might 
feel  it  as  well  as  understand  it. 
Bentley, 

347*  Hi$  lithe  proboscis  ^'l  His 
limber  trunk,  so  pliant  and  use- 
ful to  hiip,  that  Cicero  calls  it, 
elephaniomm  manumt  the  ele- 
phant*s  hand.     Hume. 

346.  Iniinuating,    wove    with 
Gordian  twine 

His  breaded  train,  &c.] 
Insinuating,  wrapping,  or  rolling 
up,  find  as  it  were  embosoming 
himself.  Virgil  frequently  uses 
the  words  sinuosus  and  sinuare  to 
express  the  winding  motions  (if 
this  animal.  fVUh  Gordian  twine, 
with  many  intricate  turnings  und 
twi^tings,  like  the  famous  Gor- 
4iao  knot,  which  nobody  could 
untie,  ijut  Alexander  cut  it  witii 


his  sword.  His  breaded  train, 
his  plaited  twisted  tail.  And  of 
his  fatal  guile  gave  proof  tin- 
heeded ;  That  intricate  form  into 
which  he  put  himself  was  a  sort 
of  symbol  or  type  of  his  fraud, 
thoutch  not  then  regarded.  Hume 
and  Richardson, 

We  may  observe  that  the  poet 
is  larger  in  the  description  of  the 
serpent,  than  of  any  of  the  other 
animals,  and  very  judiciously,  as 
he  in  afterwards  made  the  instrU" 
ment  of  so  much  mischief ;  and 
at  the  same  time  an*  intimation 
is  given  of  his  fatal  guile,  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  what  fol- 
lows. 

351.  Couch'd,']  Let  the  reader 
observe  how  artfully  the  word 
couched  is  placed,  so  as  to  make 
the  aound  expressive  of  the  sense, 

— K>iher8  on  the  grass 
Couch'd. 

Such  a  rest  upon  the  first  syl- 
lable of  the  verse  is  not  very 
common,  but  is  very  beautiiul 
when  it  is  so  accommodated  to 
the  sense.    The  learned  reader 
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Iward  ruminating  ;  for  the  sun 
I'd  was  hasting  now  with  prone  career 
'  ocean  isle^,  and  in  th*  ascending  scale 
kv'n  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose : 
I  Satan  still  in  gaze,  as  first  he  stood, 
i  thus  at  length  fail'd  speech  recover'd  sad. 

!cl[!  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  behold ! 
Lur  rx>m  of  bliss  thus  high  advanc'd 


B^ervea  beautjrof  the  like 
T  thete  verses  of  Homer, 


I.  V.  146. 


'trsl  oiher  places. 

i  English  reader  may 

lomer.  Pope's  Homer, 

.  415. 

>ii  chariot*  roll;  the  cUah- 


I  the  Temple  of  Fame, 


I   uliscrvnble   thut  tins 
usually  made  upon  the 

[  mark  the  action  more 

\  to  tie  reailer. 

I-  beiiBord  ruminating  ;1 

^  the  cu<l  befor«  iliey  go 

[Haite. 


35*.  To  th:  ocean  islef,]  The 
islaiyls  in  tbe  western  oeeui 
fur  that  the  sun  set  io  the  tea, 
aod  rose  out  of  it  agaio,  wu  an 
QDcicDt  poetic  notion,  and  is  be- 
come  part  of  the  phrasetrfogj  of 
poetry.  And  in  (Ac  uceMlisr 
taiU  of  heaea.  The  bakaict  i 
heaven  or  Libra  is  oae  of  the 
twelve  sijjins,  and  whea  the  son 
is  in  that  sign,  as  be  is  at  the 
aotumnat  equinox,  the  days  and 
nii;lits  are  equal,  as  tF  weighed 
in  II  balance ; 

Libia  dioi  BOniniqoe  ptm  ubi  ftfccrit 
horaa :  rirg.  Gferf .  i.  SOS. 

tLDd  froin  Iience  our  author 
seems  to  have  borrovred  his 
mct.iphor  of  thi;  tcalta  of  heaven, 
vvfigliin;;  night  and  dBy.the  one 
itscenilini;  as  tlie  other  sinks. 

357.  Scarce U.ui at  length faird 
speech  reruver'd  tad.}  Though 
Satan  came  in  quest  of  Adun 
and  live,  yet  he  is  struck  with 
such  astonishment  at  the  s^ht 
ot  ihero,  that  it  is  a  long  tine 
before  he  can  recover  his  speedi, 
and  break  forth  into  this  soli- 
loquy: and  at  the  same  time 
this  dumb  admiration  of  S 
gives  the  poet  the  better  oppor- 
tunily  of  enlarging  his  den  ' 
tion  of  them.  This  is 
beautiful. 
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Creatures  of  other  mould,  earth-born  perhaps,  360 

Not  spirits,  yet  to  heavenly  spirits  bright 

Little  inferior ;  whom  my  thoughts  pursue 

With  wonder,  and  could  love,  so  lively  shines 

In  them  divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 

The  hand  that  formM  them  on  their  shape  hath  pour VI. 

Ah  gentle  pair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh  366 

Your  change  approaches,  when  all  these  deUghts 

Will  vanish  and  deliver  ye  to  woe,* 

More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy ; 

Happy,  but  for  so  happy  ill  secured  370 

Long  to  continue,  and  this  high  seat  your  heaven 

111  fenc'd  for  heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 

As  now  is  entered  ;  yet  no  purposM  foe 

To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn. 

Though  I  unpitied :  League  with  you  I  seek,  575 

And  mutual  amity  so  strait,  so  close. 

That  I  with  you  must  dwell,  or  you  with  me 

Henceforth  ;  my  dwelling  haply  may  not  please. 

Like  this  fair  Paradise,  your  sense,  yet  such 

Accept  your  Maker^s  work ;  he  gave  it  me,  38O 

Which  I  as  fireely  give ;  hell  shall  unfold, 

To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates. 

And  send  forth  all  her  kings  ;  there  will  be  room. 

Not  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 

Your  niUBerous  offspring  ;  if  no  better  place,  385 

Thank  him  who  puts  me  loath  to  this  revenge 

On  you  who  wrong  me  not  for  him  who  wronged. 

362.  LUtle inferior;']  For  this     lower  ikon  the  angeU,  PaiL  viii. 
there  is  the  aathority  of  Scrip-     5.  Heb.  ii.  7. 
ture.  Thou  hast  made  him  a  Utile 
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Istiould  I  at  your  harmless  innocence 
I  as  I  do,  yet  public  reason  just, 
Kur  and  empire  with  revenge  enlare;M, 
Btiqu'ring  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 
m  what  else  though  damn'd  I  should  abhor. 
■  spake  the  Fiend,  and  with  necessity, 
lyrant's  plea,  excus'd  his  devilish  deeds. 
I  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree 
m  he  alights  among  die  sportful  herd 
lose  four-footed  kinds,  himself  now  one, 
lotlKT,  as  their  shape  served  best  his  end 
It  to  view  his  prey,  and  uiicspicd 
lark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn 
lord  or  action  mark'd  :  about  them  round 
li  now  he  stalks  with  Bery  glare; 


I — I/,  I  public  Teaton  juti, 
■public  ri'a<(>ti  n>nii>eU  mu 
It  public  rrni'on  is  liunoiir 
Hipiru  culrkr^cil  witli  rc- 
Iby  ct)n(|uunn(;  iliis  hkw 
I  And  thus  .Siliiin  is  innile 
■1  piiUic  reitsun  Jail,  ami 
B  tu  excuie  hit  dciilisk 
I  the  li/Tanl's  pka,  us  r))e 
Bills  ii,  )>rol)ably  wiili  ti 
B  his  own  limes,  nnd  par- 
ft  lo  the  |ile>i  for  shi|i- 

MThenfrom  hh  hfti/  atond 
Wkig/i  I'K  &c.]  The  tree 
I  liigtier  than  the  rest. 
Be  hail  been  jierching  oil 
lile^m  ver.  196.  And 
B)r  ll'.e  traniformnliotis 
|ollow,  wh»t  changes  in 
I  MeEatnorphoees  are  so 
I  and  TCt  IP  surprising  as 
■le  is  well  likened  to  the 


lib^T, 


tto  geii 


400.   Vu    mark  tthat   ef   thai 
sliil':  he  wure  might  learn 

Uij  wvrd  or  act'ton  marifd.-] 
Though  the  poet  uses  mark  saA 
marked  too.  yt-t  such  rrpctitiont 
i>f  ihe  Biniie  word  are  euminon 
with  liiiiii  so  ciminion  that  ut 
may  suppose  he  did  not  do  it  for 
want  of  Httention,  and  that  it 
wiii  not  merely  the  effect  of  ki« 
blindness.  See  initances  of  it  in 
my  note  on  iii.  147.  aad  «c 
h.ive  another  fullowing  hcR,  nr. 
405. 

Straight   evudiri   cImc.  ihcn    ririnf 

changes  ott 
His  am(/iai<(  watch. 
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Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied 

In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play. 

Straight  couches  close,  then  rising  changes  oft  405 

His  couchant  watch»  as  one  who  cbos^  his  ground. 

Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize  them  both 

Grip'd  in  each  paw:  when  Adam  first  of  men 

To  first  of  women  Eve  thus  moving  speech, 

TurnM  him  all  ear  to  hear  new  utterance  flow.         410 

Sole  partner,  and  sole  part,  of  all  these  joys. 
Dearer  thyself  than  all ;  needs  must  the  Power 
That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  world, 
Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 
As  liberal  and  fi-ee  as  infinite ;  415 

That  rais'd  us  from  the  dust  and  plac'd  us  here 
In  all  this  happiness,  who  at  his  hand 
Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  perform 
Ought  whereof  he  hath  need,  be  wbo  requires 


410.  Turned  him  all  ear  &c.]  so  the  passage  onght  to  be  read 

A   prettjr  expression  borrowed  (I  think)  with  a  cqvima  after 

from  the  LaUn«  part ;  and  of  here  signifies  among, 

Totum  te  capias,  FabuUe,  naaum.  The  sense  is,  among  all  these 

Bcntley.  joys  thou  alone  art  my  partner^ 

So  in  the  Mask,  *"^  (^***^  *»  ™°''*>  '^^^  •^^n* 

,         ,,  art  part  of  me^  as  in  ver.  487. 

Richardson.  Part  of  my  aotU  I  seek  thee,  and 

♦a.  Sote  partnn.  &c.]     The  ^J^^ 
neeehes  of  theae  two  first  lovers 

flow  eqtiallj  from  passion  and  Of  in  Milton  frequently  signifies 

flinoerity.    The  professions  they  among.    The  want  of  observing 

BMke  to  one  another  are  full  of  this  made  Dr.  BentUy  read  best 

trannth,  but  at  the  same  time  part  for  »ok  part,  thinking  tba^ 

founded  upon  truth.     In  a  word  toU  part  is  a  contradiction,  and 

ihtj  9xe  the  gallantries  of  Para-  so  it  is  as  he  understands  of  here, 

dise«     Additon.  to  he  the  mark  of  the  genitive 

gcUvarintr^andioUpaH^ofuttOuu  case  governed  of  f>ar<.     Scarce. 
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I  us  iio  otber  service  than  to  keep  4!0 

Kne,  this  easy  chaise,  of  all  the  trees 

Iradise  that  bear  delicious  fruit 

vious,  not  to  taste  that  only  tree 

lowledge,  planted  by  the  tree  of  life  ; 

lar  grows  death  to  life,  whate'er  death  is*  tas 

I  dreadful  thing  no  doubt ;  for  well  thou  know'st 

nath  pronounced  it  death  to  taste  that  tree, 

Bnly  sign  of  our  obedience  left 

lig  so  many  signs  of  pow'r  and  rule 

Krr'd  upon  us,  and  dominion  given  4)0 

I  all  other  creatures  that  possess 

I,  air,  and  sea.     Then  let  us  not  think  hard 

vasy  prohibition,  who  enjoy 

■eave  so  large  to  all  things  else,  and  cbmce 

nited  of  manifold  ddighta :  435 

l?t  us  ever  praise  him,  and  extol 

liounty,  following  our  delightful  task 

vunf  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flowers, 

Ih  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet. 


I  Thu  one,  this ean/ charge, 
lit  WHS  very  nutural  for 
ltd  di5c<iur9c  of  this,  and 
Mas  what  Satan  wanted 
Ihirticularly  to  learn;  and 
Ipresseit  from  God's  com- 

■  Cen.  ii.  16,  17-  Cif  every 

■  the  garden  thou  magest 
leaf;  bat  of  the  tree  of 
mge  of  good  and  evil,  thou 
Mat  eat  of  it,  for  is  the  day 
Bou  eolest  thereof,  thou 
muTely  die.  And  in  like 
m  when  Adun  aays  after- 


Ovtr  all  oilier  rrcatum  ttul  paaeti 

Earth,  mr,  and  tea, 

ii  is  taken  from  the  divine  coni- 
mission.  Gen.  i.  S8.  Hart  do- 
minion over  the  Jlth  of  tht  w, 
and  over  the  Jbat  of  the  air,  mi 
over  every  living  thing  thai  mteA 
upon  the  earth.  These  thiDgi 
are  so  evident,  that  it  is  almwl 
superfluous  to  lueotion  tb^ 
If  we  take  notice  of  than,  it  ii 
that  every  reader  may  be  aeii» 
ble  how  much  of  Scriptuic  om 
author  hath  wrought  into  (Ui 
divine  poem. 
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To  whom  thus  Eve  repUed.     O  thou  for  whom  440 
And  from  whom  I  was  form'd  flesh  of  thy  flesh, 
And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 
And  head,  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right. 
For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praises  owe, 
And  daily  thanks ;  I  chiefly  who  enjoy  445 

So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 
Preeminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 
Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  no  where  find. 
That  day  I  ofl;  remember,  when  fix)m  sleep 
I  first  awakM,  and  found  myself  reposM  450 


449.  nai  day  I  oft  remember, 
&c.]  The  remaining  part  of 
Eve's  speech,  in  which  she  gives 
an  account  of  herself  upon  her 
first  creation,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  hrought  to  Adam, 
is  I  think  as  beautiful  a  passage 
as  any  10  Milton,  or  perhaps  in 
any  other  poet  whatsoever.  These 
passages  are  all  worked  off  with 
so  much  art,  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  pleasing  the  most  delicate 
reader  without  offending  the  most 
severe.  A  poet  of  less  judgment 
and  invention  than  tibis  great 
author  would  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  have  fiUed  these  ten- 
der parts  of  the  poem  with  sen- 
timents proper  for  a  state  of  in- 
nocence 1  to  have  described  the 
warmth  of  love  and  the  pro- 
fessions of  it  without  artifice  or 
hyperbole;  to  have  made  the 
man  speak  the  more  endearing 
things  without  descending  from 
bis  natural  dignity  j  and  the  wo« 
man  receiving  them  without  de- 
parting from  the  modesty  of  her 
character ;  in  a  word,  to  adjust 
the  prerogatives  of  wisdom  and 


beauty,  and  make  each  appear 
to  the  other  in  its  proper  torce 
and  loveliness.  This  mutual 
subordination  of  the  two  sexes 
is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the 
whole  poem,  as  particularly  in 
this  speech  of  Eve,  and  the  lines 
following  it.  The  poet  adds, 
that  the  devil  turned  away  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  happiness.  M' 
disan. 

Thai  day  I  oft  remember.  From 
this  as  well  as  several  other  pas- 
sages in  the  poem  it  appears, 
that  the  poet  supposes  Adam  and 
Eve  to  have  been  created,  and 
to  have  lived  many  da3rs  in  Para^ 
disc  before  the  falL  See  iv.  6S9, 
680,  71 «.  V.  31.  «ic. 

450.  I  first  awalcd,']  As  death 
is  often  compared  to  sleep,  so 
our  coming  into  life  may  well 
be  likened  to  waking:  and 
Adam  speaks  in  the  same  figure, 
viii.  253. 

At  new  wak*d  from  toundrnt  alccp. 

If  we  compare  his  account  of 
himself  upon  his  creation  with 
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[  a  shade  on  flow'rs,  much  wondering  where 
Lvhat  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  bow. 

listant  lar  from  thence  a  murm'ring  sound 

Iters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
\  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmov'd  ti 

s  til'  expanse  of  heav'n  ;  I  thidier  w«it 

lunexperienc'd  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

le  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

1th  lukc,  that  to  me  seemed  another  sky. 

Ibeiit  down  to  look,  just  opposite  « 

■pe  witliin  the  wat*ry  gleam  appear'd, 

Ing  to  look  on  me :  1  started  back, 


Shm    by   Evr,  tba 

anil    proprivij  uf  each 

bear  tagreuter  Bdvantage. 

I  Under iiikadtoii_fiow'Tt,} 

:  edition    hns  undtr  a 

jn^otreri, the sciond  mtrfrr 

iofjloictn;   and  ihe  siib- 

editiont    vnry   in    like 

',    some    exhibiting    on 

I  others  of  JUitven;     but 

L  OB  Jlouxri  under  a  shncle 

ltd  be  much  better  than 

\  o/Jhatrt. 

I  — lo  loik  into  the  clear 

Itk  lake.'] 

I  been  nslced,  BnrcBSticully 

,  (Speciator,  vol.  V.  No. 

Whether  <ome  niortil  is  not 

k-rtliit  place,  where 

let  lets  us  know,  that  the 

I'omsD    immediately  after 

I  rin  to  a  loiiking- 

^tid  bei-'anie  so  enamoured 

un  r^icc,  that  she  hnd 

r  works  of  nature,  had 
!  Ueen  led  ulf  to  a  man. 
er  iliat  be,  this  oecuunt 


that  Eve  ^vee  i>f  her  onmiog  to 
a  liike.  and  there  foiling  in  lore 
with  her  own  image,  whes  >bc 
had  seen  no  uih^r  humnn  crea- 
ture,  is  much  more  probaUe  and 
niituriil,  as  well  as  more  delirnte 
and  beautiTuI,  than  the  faninus 
story  of  Narcissus  in  Onil,  from 
whom  our  author  maniftstly 
touk  the  hint,  ami  ha^  expressly 
inillated  some  passages,  but  bas 
iiviiided  all  liis  puerilitii;!<  nitlinut 
losing  any  of  his  beauties,  ns  the 
reader  may  eafiily  observe  by 
comparing  both  togelhur,  Mi'l. 
iii.  457. 

Spem  iiiihi  nncio  quam  tuIIu  pnH 

Cuinquc   ego  porrexi   tibi   litaclrih 

Cuni  riu,  Hrridc*  :    lacryaisi  qiMV* 

Mc  lacryiiiaiit«  limr. — 

l-rta  tcperru>!^ir.  quam  cernis.  iiD^ 
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It  started  back ;  but  pleased  I  soon  retum'd, 

Pleas'd  it  returnM  as  soon  with  answering  looks 

Of  synjpathy  and  love  :  there  I  had  fix'd  465 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire, 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  warnM  me.  What  thou  seest, 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes  :  but  follow  me 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays  470 

Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces,  he 

Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 

Inseparably  thine,  to  him  shalt  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  callM 

Mother  of  human  race.     What  could  I  do,  475 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  ? 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 

Under  a  platan  ;  yet  methought  less  fair, 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  watery  image :  back  I  turned ;      490 

Thou  following  cry'dst  aloud,  Return  fair  Eve,        i|^ 

Whom  fly'st  thou  ?  whom  thou  fly^st,  of  him  thou  art, 

His  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  be'ing  I  lent 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side  485 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear ; 


478.  Under  a  platan;'}  The 
plane  tree,  so  named  from  the 
breadth  of  its  leaves,  n;u«Tvj, 
Greek,  broad  ;  a  tree  useful  and 
delightful  for  its  extraordinary 
shade,  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  146. 

Jamque  minittrantem  platanum  po- 
taotibus  umbraro. 

Hume, 

483.  His  flesh,  fas  bone;]  The 


Scripture  expression  j  bone  of 
my  bones  and  fle$k  of  my  flesh. 
Gen.  ii.  23.  as  afterwards  when 
he  calls  her  part  of  my  soul^-^my 
other  half,  it  is  from  Horace, 
Animce  dimidium  mecp,     Od.  L  iff.  S', 

486.    — individual']      Eternal, 

inseparable.     So  b.  v.  6IQ. 

United  as  one  individual  soul 
For  ever  happy. 

T.  Warton. 
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Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
My  other  half:  with  that  thy  gentle  hand 
SeizM  mine  ;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  see 
How  beauty  is  excelPd  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprovM, 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  leaned 
On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid :  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms 
SmiPd  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 


490 


49-> 


493.     So    spake    our  general 

mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unre^ 
prov'd,  &c.] 
Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.ii.  cant, 
vii,  St.  16. 

But  with  glad  thanks  and  unreprovcd 
truth. 

What  a  charm  in  £^  picture  of 
love  and  innocence  has  the  poet 
given  us  in  this  paragraph ! 
There  is  the  greatest  warmth  of 
affection,  and  yet  the  most  exact 
delicacy  and  decorum.  One 
would  have  thought  that  a  scene 
of  this  nature  could  not  with 
any  consistency  have  been  in- 
troduced into  a  divine  poem, 
and  yet  our  author  has  so  nicely 
and  judiciously  covered  the  soft 
description  with  the  veil  of  mo- 
desty, that  the  purest  and  chast- 
est mind  can  find  no  room  for 
offence.  The  meek  surrender  and 
the  half  embracement  Mre  circum- 
stances inimitable.  An  Italian's 
imagination  would  have  hurried 


him  the  length  of  tea  or  a  dozeo 
stanzas  upon  tlib  occssioo,  and 
with  its  luxuriant  wildness 
changed  Adaai  and  Ere  into  a 
Veniis  and  Adpnia.    Tfyer, 

494.  — embracing]  Milton 
sometimes  spells  the  woni  em- 
brace after  the  French  embrassery 
and  sometimes  tmbrace  after  the 
Italian  imbracciare  ;  but  the  for- 
mer has  now  prevailed  univer- 
sally. 

499-  — a*  Jupiter  &c.]  As  the 
heaven  smiles  upon  the  air, 
when  it  makes  the  clouds  and 
every  thing  fruitful  in  the  spring. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  allegory :  for  Jupiter  is 
commonly  taken  for  the  heaven 
or  aether,  and  Juno  for  the  air, 
though  some  understand  bj 
them  the  air  and  earth.  How- 
ever that  be,  the  congress  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno  was  accounted 
the  great  cause  of  fruitfulness. 
Homer  in  the  fourteenth  book 
of  the  Iliad  enlarges  much  upon 
the  story  of  their   loves,  more 
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On  Judo  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds         500 

That  shed  May  flowers  ;  and  pressed  her  matron  lip 

With  kisses  pure :  aside  the  devil  turned 

For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 

EyM  them  askance,  and  to  himself  thus  plained. 

Sight  hateful,  sight  tormenting !  thus  these  two    505 
Imparadis'd  in  one  another's  arms. 
The  happier  Eden,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 
Of  bliss  on  bliss ;  while  I  to  hell  am  thrust, 
Where  neither  joy  nor  love,  but  fierce  desire. 


than  enough  to  give  occasion  to 
this  simile,  and  describes  the 
earth  putting  forth  her  fairest 
flowers  as  the  immediate  effect 
of  them.  And  Virgil  likewise 
in  describing  the  spring  employs 
the  same  kind  of  images, 
Georg.  Si.  985. 

Turn  ptter  omnipotent  foecundit  im* 

bribos  «ther 
CoDJogit  in  gremium  laetflc  deicendit, 

etomnet 
Magnuf  '  ant,     magno   commiztui 

oorpore,  fcetus. 

That  expression  of  the  clouds 
shtddmg  fiomtTM  is  very  poetical, 
and  not  unlike  that  fine  one  in 
the  Psmlms  of  the  clouds  dropping 
JatMu^  Psalm  Ixxv.  12.  and  it 
18  sMd  Jtfajf  fiavaers,  to  signify 
that  this  is  done  in  the  spring, 
as  ViigQ  describes  it  And  then 
follows,  and  pressed  her  matron 
Up,  where  the  construction  is, 
Adam  smUed  with  superior  love, 
Mul  pressed  her  matron  lip,  the 
«UDile  being  to  be  understood  as 
locladed  in  a  parenthesis.  Her 
matron  lip  evidently  signifies  her 
married  lip,  as  Ovid,  Fast.  ii. 
898.  speaking  of  Lucretia  then 
married,  says  matron  cheeks, 


Et  matronalet  erubuere  genae. 

It  was   the  innocence  of  their 

loves  that  made  the  devil  turn 

aside  for  envy. 

502.  ^^-aside  the  devil  tum'd 
For  envv,  yet  mth  jealous  leer 

malign 
Eifd  them  askance,"] 

Compare  v.  106.  of  the  verses 

Ad  Pairem, 

Invidisque  aciet^  transreno  tortilii 
hirquo. 

T.  Warton. 

506.  Imparadis*d  in  one  an* 
others  arms,"]  Imparadised  has 
been  remarked  as  a  word  first 
coined  by  Milton.  But  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  has  it  in  Arcadia, 
p.  109.  So  this  imparadised 
neighbourhood  made  Zelmane's  soul 
cleave  unto  her.  And  the  Italians 
had  prior  possession  Imparadi- 
sato.    Bentley. 

506.  It  is  also  in  DanieVs 
Delia,  ed.  1591.  sonn.  xii. 

For  she  that  can  my  heart  imparadixe. 

It  occurs  also  in  Drayton,  Phi* 
neas  Fletcher,  and  Donne.  T. 
Warton. 

509.  Where  neither  joy  nor 
love,]  This  sentence  has  no  exit, 
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Among  our  other  torments  not  the  least,  510 

Still  unfulfiii'd  with  pain  of  longing  pines. 

Yet  let  me  not  forget  what  I  have  gainM 

From  their  own  mouths :  all  is  not  theirs  it  seems  ; 

One  fatal  tree  there  stands  of  knowledge  calPd, 

Forbidden  them  to  taste :  Knowledge  forbidden  ?    515 

Suspicious,  reasonless.     Why  should  their  Lord 

Envy  them  that  ?  can  it  be  sin  to  know  ? 

Can  it  be  death  ?  and  do  they  only  stand 

By  ignorance  ?  is  that  their  happy  state. 

The  proof  of  their  obedience  and  their  faith  ?  5^0. 

O  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  build 

Their  ruin  !  Hence  I  will  excite  their  minds 

With  more  desire  to  know,  and  to  reject 

Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 

To  keep  them  low  whom  knowledge  might  exalt     525 

Equal  with  gods :  aspiring  to  be  such, 

They  taste  and  die :  what  likelier  can  ensue  ? 

But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 

This  garden,  and  no  corner  leave  unspied  ; 

A  chance  but  chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet   5so 

unless  you  will  say  without  understanding,  and  the  only 
sense,  where  neither  joy  nor  love  knowledge  that  was  forbidden 
pines.     He  gave  it  therefore  was   the  knowledge  of  evil  by 

-—,,.,..           ,  the  commission  of  it. 

FFmrrt  J  neither  joy  nor  love.  *.o/x      ^     i            ? 

Bentley.  ,    530    A  chance  but  ckanee  may 

leadj    Dr.  Bent  ley  censures  this 

But  Milton  often  leaves  out  the  jingle,  and  thinks  it  unbecoming 

word   is,    as    in   viii.  621.    and  Situn  at  so  serious  a  juncture  to 

without  love  no  happiness,   Pearce.  catch  at  puns;    therefore  pn>- 

515.  — Knowledge  forbidden?]  poses  to  read  some  lucktf  chance 

This   is    artfully   perverted    by  may  lead  &c.     But  this  sort  of 

Satan   as    if   some    useful    and  jingle  is  but  too  common  with 

necessary   knowledge    was    for-  Milton.     This  here  is  not  much 

bidden :     whereas  our  first   pa-  unlike  the  forfc  fortuna  of  the 

rents  were  created  with  perfect  Latins. 
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vand'ring  spi'rit  of  heav'nby  fountain  side, 

hick  shade  retir'd,  from  him  to  draw 

urther  would  be  learn'd.     Live  while  ye  may, 

ppy  pair ;  enjoy,  till  I  return, 

pleasures,  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed.  535 

lying,  his  proud  step  he  scornful  turned, 

th  sly  circumspection,  and  began 

;h  wood,  through  waste,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dale,  his 

roam. 

??hile  in  utmost  longitude,  where  heaven 

arth  and  ocean  meets,  the  setting  sun  540 

descended,  and  with  right  aspect 

t  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise 

d  his  evening  rays  :  it  was  a  rock 

>a8ter,  piPd  up  to  the  clouds, 

icuous  far,  winding  with  one  ascent  545 

ible  fix>m  earth,  one  entrance  high  ; 

it  was  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 

it  rose,  impossible  to  climb. 

t  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat, 


—til-  utmost    longitude,'}  and  to  reconcile  them  I  think 

utmost  length,  at  the  we  roust  read  Lowly  descended, 
Jistaoce.     Longitude  is        549.  — Gabriel']     One  of  the 

3  in  r.  754.  archangels,  sent  to  shew  Daniel 

n  one  entire  globose  the    vision    of    the  four    mon- 

i  into  longitude;  archies  and  the  seventy  weeks^ 

I  particularly  applied  to  ^^^-  v"-  »»«*  «•  and  to  the  Vir- 

ince  from  east  to  west,  g'^  Mary  to  reveal  the  incar- 

lotes  upon  iii.  555,  574.  nation  of  our  Saviour,  Luke  i. 

Hlowbf  descended,]     This  His  name  in  the  Hebrew  signifies 

?ms  to  contradict  what  '^^  ^^^  9f  ^^^>  ^^  '*«  strength 

•fore,  ver.  353.  «"^  P^^  ^f  ^^^  *  ^e^*  ^J  o««* 

_^. ,    ..  .., '  author  posted  as  chief  of  the 

^  angelic  guards  placed  about  Pa- 

ceanitles,  radise.     Hume. 
.  I.  S 
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Chief  of  th^  angelic  guards,  awaiting  night ;  550 

About  him  exercis'd  heroic  games 
Th'  unarmed  youth  of  heav'n,  but  nigh  at  hand 
Celestial  armoury,  shields,  helms,  ai^d  spears. 
Hung  high  with  diamond  flaming,  and  with  gold. 
Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even  555 

On  a  sun  beam,  swift  as  a  shooting  star 


555,  "-^gliding  through  the  even] 
That  is^  tnrough  that  part  of  the 
hemisphere,  where  it  was  then 
evening.  In  the  sense  which  I 
have  given  to  even,  Milton  says 
in  the  next  verse  but  one  thwarts 
the  night,  and  elsewhere  speaks 
of  the  confines  of  day.     Pearce. 

In  ver.  792.  Uriel  is  said  to  be 
arrived  from  the  sun*s  decline, 
which  is  no  more  a  place  than 
the  evening,  but  beautifully  po- 
etical :  and  justified  by  Virgil, 
Georg.  iv.  59.  where  a  swarm  of 
bees  sails  through  the  glowing 
summer: 

Narc  per  cestatcm  liquidam  suspex- 
eris  agmcn. 

Richardson. 

556.  On  a  sun  beam,']  Uriel's 
gliding  down  to  the  earth  upon 
a  sun-beam,  with  the  poet's  de- 
vice to  make  him  descend,  as  well 
in  his  return  to  the  sun,  as  in 
his  coming  from  it,  is  a  pretti- 
ness  that  might  have  been  ad- 
mired in  a  little  fanciful  poet, 
but  seems  below  the  genius  of 
Milton.  The  description  of  the 
host  of  armed  angels  walking 
their  nightly  round  in  Paradise, 
is  of  another  spirit. 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files 
Dazzling  the  moon ; 

as  that   account  of  the   hymns 
which  our  first  parents  used  to 


hear  them  sing  in  these  tiieir 
midnight  walks,  is  altogether 
divine,  and  inexpressibly  amus- 
ing to  the  imagination.  Addison. 

The  thought  of  making  Uriel 
glide  on  a  sun  beam,  is  taken 
from  a  picture  of  Annibal  Ca- 
racci  in  the  FreDch  kiiig*ft  ca- 
binet. 

556,  The  same  fictkm  irfoond 
in  Drayton's  L^end  of  Robert 
D.  of  Normandy,  at.  zliii. 

As  on  the  sun-beams  gloriomly  I  ride. 
By  them  I  mount,  and  dowii  bj 
them  I  slide. 

Younsc  has  adopted  a  similar 
idea,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

Perhaps  a    thousand  demi-gods   de^ 

scend 
On  every  beam  we  sec,  to  walk  with 

men. 

T.  Warton. 

556.  — swift  as  a  shooting  star 
&c.]  Homer  in  like  oiaooer 
compares  Minerva's  descent  from 
heaven  to  a  shooting  star,  Iliad, 
iv.  74. 

B*f  ^1  »«r*  O»Xvfi<rci0  «c^i;mm  aT^m. 

itVTKi. 

Where  Dr.  Clarke  says,  Non  f*» 
Myfitff  ]c«^ti«t|v,  ut  Scholiaites 
mal^  (and  so  likewise  Mr.  Po{)« 
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In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapours  iirM 
Impress  the  air,  and  shows  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds :  he  thus  began  in  haste.  560 

Gabriel,  to  thee  thy  course  by  lot  hath  given 
Charge  and  strict  watch,  that  to  this  happy  place 
No  evil  thing  approach  or  enter  in. 
This  day  at  highth  of  noon  came  to  my  sphere 
A  spirit,  zealous,  as  he  seem'd,  to  know,  56:^ 

More  of  th'  Almighty^s  works,  and  chiefly  Man, 
God's  latest  image  :  I  described  his  way 


traoslates  it)  sed  stellae  trajecti- 
onein.  The  fall  of  Phaeton  is 
illustrated  with  the  same  com- 
parison by  Ovid^  Met.  ii.  SiO. 

Volvitur  in   prsceps  longoque  per 

acratiacttt 
Fertur;  ut  interdum  de  ccelo  stelU 


Btfi  POO  oeddity  potuit  cedditse  vi* 

dCria 

The  bieathlew  Phaeton,  with  flaming 

hair. 
Shot  from  the  chariot,  like  a  falUng 

star. 
That  in  a  mmmer't  evening  from  the 

top 
Of  heaT'o  drops  down,  or  seems  at 

least  to  dropb  jiddison. 

Milton  adds,  that  this  shooting 
star  ihwarii  or  crosses  the  night 
«•  ntfliiniii,  because  then  these 
phsBOpmena  are  most  common 
after  the  beat  of  summer,  when 
tbevapours  taking  fire  make  vio- 
len  impressions  and  agitations 
In  the  aar,  and  they  usually  por* 
Und  tempestuous  weather,  as 
▼ngil  himself  has  noted  long 
•gp,  Georg.  1.  365. 


atiam  Stellas  vcnto  impendente 
▼idebis 


Prscipites  ceelo  labi,   noctisque  per 

umbram 
Flammarum  longos  a  tcrgo  albcsc^re 

tractus. 

And  oft  befbre  tempestuous  winds 

arise. 
The  seeming  stars  fall  headlong  from 

the  skies ; 
.  And  shooting  through  the  darkness 

gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  glories,  and  long  trails 

of  light.  Dryden, 

560.  — he  thus  began  in  haste'] 
This  abruptness  is  here  very  ele- 
gant and  proper  to  express  the 
haste  that  he  was  in. 

561.  — //»y  course  by  lot"}  He 
speaks  as  if  the  angels  had  their 
particular  courses  and  offices  as- 
signed thena  by  lot,  as  the  priests 
hud  in  the  service  of  the  temple. 
See  1  Chron.  xxiv.  and  Luke  i. 

8,9. 

563,  No  evil  thing  approach  or 
enter  inJ]  Not  to  suffer  any  evil 
thing  to  approach,  or  at  least  to 
enter  in.    Pearce. 

567*  God*s  latest  image ;]  For 
the  first  was  Christ,  and  before 
man  were  the  angels.  So  in  iii. 
151.  man  is  called  God*s  youngeit 


son. 
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Bent  all  on  speed,  and  mark'd  bis  aery  gate  ; 

But  in  the  mount  that  lies  from  Eden  north. 

Where  he  first  lighted,  soon  discerned  bis  looks        570 

Alien  from  heav'n,  with  passions  foul  obscured : 

Mine  eye  pursued  him  still,  but  under  shade 

Lost  sight  of  him :  one  of  the  banishM  crew, 

1  fear,  hath  venturM  from  the  deep,  to  raise 

New  troubles ;  him  thy  care  must  be  to  find.  575 

To  whom  the  winged  warrior  thus  retum'd. 
Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight. 
Amid  the  sun's  bright  circle  where  thou  sitt^st. 
See  far  and  wide  :  in  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  plac'd,  but  such  as  come  58O 

Well  known  from  heav'n  ;  and  since  meridian  hour 
No  creature  thence :  if  spi'rit  of  other  sort. 
So  minded,  have  o'er-leap*d  these  earthy  bounds 
On  purpose,  hard  thou  know'st  it  to  exclude 
Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar.  585 

But  if  within  the  circuit  of  these  walks. 
In  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk,  of  whom 
Thou  telPst,  by  morrow  dawning  I  shall  know. 

So  promisM  he  ;  and  Uriel  to  his  charge 
Returned  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  point  now  rais'd 


567.  — /  described  his  fvayl 
Some  read  descried,  but  described 
is  projMjrest.  He  described  to 
Satan  or  shewed  him  the  way  to 
Paradise,  as  it  is  said  he  did  in 
iii.  7*^?,  7SS.  ami  marked  /n*  aery 
gate  ;  for  it  was  sportive  in  many 
an  aery  wheel,  as  we  read  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  book  ; 
and  it  was  well  taken  notice  of 
there,  as  such  use  is  made  of  it 


here.  And  the  same  we  may 
observe  of  the  turbulent  passions 
discovered  in  him  on  mount 
Niphates  in  this  book,  ver.  1S5 
— 130.  Uriel  marked  them  then, 
and  reports  them  now. 

590.  Returned  on  that  irigki 
beam,  whose  point  now  raised]  He 
supposes,  that  he  slides  back  00 
the  same  beam  that  he  caioe 
upon  ',  which  sun-beam  he  coo* 
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Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  sun  now  falPn 
Beneath  th'  Azores ;  whether  the  prime  orb, 
Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  rolPd 
Diurnal,  or  this  less  voldbil  earth, 
By  shorter  flight  to  th'  east,  had  left  him  there 
Arraying  with  reflected  purple'  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend. 
Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 


591 


595 


aiders  not  as  a  flowing  punctum 
of  light,  but  as  a  continued  rod 
extending  from  sun  to  earth. 
The  extremity  of  this  rod,  while 
Uriel  was  discoursing,  and  the 
sun  gradoally  descending,  must 
needs  be  nused  up  higher  than 
when  he  came  upon  it ;  and  con- 
sequently the  rod  bore  him  slope 
dowmoitrd  back  again.  This  has 
been  represented  as  a  pretty  de- 
vice, but  below  the  genius  of 
Milton,  [see  Mr.  Addison's  re- 
mark on  ver.  5&6.]  to  make  Uriel 
descend,  for  more  ease  and  ex- 
pedition, both  in  his  way  froif 
the  sun,  and  to  the  sun  again. 
But  Milton  had  no  such  device 
here:  he  makes  Uriel  come  from 
the  sun,  not  on  a  descending,  but 
on  a  Uvel  fay,  ver.  541.  from 
the  sun's  right  aspect  to  the  east 
in  the  very  margin  of  the  hori- 
zon. Here  is  no  trick  then  or 
device  $  but  perhaps  a  too  ^reat 
affectation  to  shew  his  philoso- 
phy; as  in  the  next  lines,  on 
tbie  common  occasion  of  the 
«an's  setting,  he  starts  a  doubt 
whether  that  is  produced  in  the 
Ptolemaic  or  Copemican  way. 
But  this  little  foible  he  makes 
•mple  amends  for.     Bentley. 

59^,  Beneath  th*  Azores;^ 
They  are  islands  in  the  great 
Atlantic  or  western  ocean  -,  nine 


in  number;  commonly  called 
the  Terceras,  from  one  of  them. 
Hume  and  Richardson. 

592.  '^whether  the  prime  orb, 
i&c]  The  sun  was  now  fallen  be* 
nealh  th'  Azores,  with  three  syl- 
lables, for  so  it  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced: whether  (not  whither 
as  in  Milton's  own  editions)  the 
prime  orb,  the  sun,  had  rolled 
thither  diurnal,  that  is  in  a  day's 
time,  with  an  incredible  swift 
motion  ;  or  this  less  volubil  earth 
(with  the  second  syllable  long 
as  it  is  in  the  Latin  volubilis, 

Impubesque  roanus  inirata  volubUe 
buxum.         Firg»  JEn,  vii.  381^ 

he  writes  it  voluble  when  he 
makes  the  second  syllable  short  as 
in  IK.  436.)  by  shorter  flight  to  the 
east,  had  left  him  there  at  the 
Azores,  it  being  a  less  motion 
for  the  earth  to  move  from  west 
to  east  upon  its  own  axis  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Coper- 
nicus, than  for  the  heavens  and 
heavenly  bodies  to  move  from 
east  to  west  according  to  the 
system  of  Ptolemy.  Our  author 
in  like  manner,  iii.  675.  questions 
whether  the  sun  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  world  or  not,  so 
scrupulous  was  he  in  declaring 
for  any  system  of  philosophy. 
598.  Now  came  still  evening  on, 
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Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  ; 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beast  and  bird^ 


600 


&c.]  This  is  the  first  evening  in 
the  poem ;  for  the  action  uf  the 
preceding  books  lying  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  sun,  the  time 
could  not  be  computed.  When 
Satan  came  first  to  the  earth, 
and  made  that  famous  soliloquy 
at  the  beginning  of  this  book, 
the  sun  was  high  in  his  meridian 
tower;  and  this  is  the  evening 
of  that  day;  and  surely  there 
never  was  a  finer  evening  5 
words  cannot  furnish  out  a  more 
lovely  description.  The  greatest 
poets  in  all  ages  have  as  it  were 
vied  one  with  another  in  their 
descriptions  of  evening  and 
night;  but  for  the  variety  of 
numbers  and  pleasing  images^  I 
know  of  nothing  parallel  or 
comparable  to  this  to  be  found 
among  all  the  treasures  of  an- 
cient or  modern  poetry.  There 
is  no  need  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  it ;  it  must  charm 
*  very  body,  who  does  but  read 
it  or  hear  it.  I  can  recollect 
only  one  description  fit  to  be 
mentioned  after  this,  and  that 
is  of  a  fine  moonshiny  night  by 
way  of  similitude  in  Homer, 
Iliad,  viii.  555.  where  Mr.  Pope 
has  taken  more  than  ordinary 
pains  to  make  the  translation 
excellent  as  the  original. 

'rig  V  or    IV  eu^ecvAi  at^r^a  (p»U9ttv  afii^t 

Es  T*  t(pav99  vratai  ^xottau^  xat  v^»it»uf 
ax^etf 

riatrti  J«  T   li^tTfti  BLwrnm'   yiyn^t  }i  ri 


As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  knp 

of  nighty 
(Ver  beav*n*s  clear  axure  spreads  bcr 

sacred  light. 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  dtcp 

serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  overcasts  the  soicBa 

scene; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  ptaaeU 

roll. 
And  stars  unnurober'd  gild  the  gjkm- 

ing  pole, 
O'er  the  dark  treea  a  jdlovcr  ver- 
dure shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  monniMn's 

head; 
Then  shine  the  vales»  the  neks  in 

prospect  rise* 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the 

skies : 
The  conscious  swains  rtjoid^g  in  the 

sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bieas  tbeos^ 

ful  light. 

Milton*s  description,  we  see, 
leaves  off,  where  Homer's  be- 
gins; and  though  the  quotation 
is  somewhat  long,  yet  I  am 
persuaded  the  reader  cannot  but 
be  pleased  with  it,  as  it  is  a  son 
of  continuation  of  the  sane 
beautiful  scene. 

598.  — and  lie ilighi  gray]  Mil- 
ton is  very  singular  in  the  fre- 
quent and  particular  notice 
which  he  takes  of  the  twilight, 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  evening.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  the 
same  in  any  other  poet  *,  and 
yet  there  is,  to  he  sure,  some- 
thing so  agreeable  in  that  soft 
and  gentle  light,  and  such  a 
peculiar  fragrance  attends  it  in 
the  summer  month?,  that  it  is  a 
circun)slance  which  adds  threat 
beauty  to  his  description.  I  have 
often  thought  that  the  weaknew 
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They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung  ; 
Silence  was  pleasM :  now  glowM  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires  :  Hesperus,  that  led  6o5 

The  starry  host,  rode  brightest^  till  the  moon 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveiPd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve.     Fair  consort,  th'  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest  611 

Mind  us  of  like  repose,  since  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night  to  men 
Successive ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep 


of  our  jKMt's  eyes,  to  which  this 
kind  of  light  must  be  vastly 
pleasant^  might  be  the  reason 
that  he  so  often  introduces  the 
mention  of  it.     Thyer. 

59s,  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  descriptions  of  the  early 
morning.  As  in  Par.  Lost,  vii. 
374.  and  Lycidas,  187- 

When  the  ttill  morn  went  out  with 
tamdaltgray. 

But  Shakespeare  also  is  fond  of 
the  gray  moming. 

The  gruy^d  mom  smiles  on  thff 
frowning  night. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3.  and  again 
ill.  5.  And  the  morrow  gray  was 
a  common  expression  with  our 
eaily  poets,  as  Chaucer,  in  his 
Kfdghes  Tale,  1493.  Sackville, 
Induct,  St.  40.     Dunster. 

603.  She  all  night  long  her 
amorou9  descant  sung ;]  Perhaps 
be  remembered  Petrarch,  Sonn.  x. 


£1*  rosignuol*  che  dolcemente  a  Tom- 

bra 
Tuite  k  notte  si  laments  e  piagne. 

T.  War  ton. 

604.  Silence  was  pleas*d]  Com- 
pare Comus,  557. 

that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  ware,  &c. 

The  conceit  in  both  passages  is 
unworthy  of  the  poet.  T,  fVar- 
ton. 

609*  ^nd  o'er  the  dark  her 
silver  niantle  threw*]  See  Ode  on 
the  Passion,  30.  And  in  Buck- 
hurst's  Induction,  st.  iv. 

Loe,  the  night  with  mistie  fnanteli 
spread. 

and  St.  xl. 

—Let  the  night's  black  mistie  manteh 
rise. 

Bofvle, 

614.  — and  the  timely  dew  of 

sleep 
Now  foiling  with  softslumVrous 

weight  inclines 
Our  eye-lids:'} 

s  4 
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Now  falling  with  soft  slumb'rous  weight  inclines     6if 

Our  eye-lids  :  other  creatures  all  day  long 

Rov?  idle  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest ; 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body'  or  mind 

Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 

And  the  regard  of  heav'n  on  all  his  ways  ;  fto 

While  other  animals  unactive  range, 

And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 

To  morrow  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 

With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen. 

And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform  eJ5 

Yon  flow'ry  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green, 

Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrawn, 

That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 

More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth : 

Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums,       ftjo 

That  lie  bestrown  unsightly  and  unsmootb, 

Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease; 

Mean  while,  as  nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest. 

To  whom  thus  Eve  with  perfect  beauty  adoroM. 
My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'st  en 

Spenser  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  628.    That  mock  our  tcmf  ma- 

i.  at.  36.  nuriiig,]   Manuriog  is  not  here 

The  droofdng  night  thui  cieepelh  on  to  be  Understood  in  the  cwDisoa 

■them  fait,  sense,    but     as     workiDC    with 

j^'*'  *"«<*'  '"<'*"«■  "W'  n/'-  hanris,  as  the  French  aw-mtrff ; 

A*  mea^iiger  of  Morpheus  m  /*™  '' "'  "»  immediately  after,  tolop, 

sort  til   nd    away  what  is  iCftncKd. 

Switt  ilumi'riiig  ilew.   On  vhich  in  RichaTdson. 

Ocrp  Ihm  bid..  635.  My  author  artd  tfi^wwr,] 

rhyer.  j-q^  ivhom  and  from  whom  I  »oi 

6S7.     Our  iDatk]     In  the  first  formrd,  in  oar  poet' sown  ^otiii, 

edition.it  was  our  tvalks,  in  the  ver.  440.  Mi/  aulhor,  the  author 

tecatii   Bnd   all    following  our  of  my  being,  out  of  whom  I  wu 

•wtt.  made.     Htane. 
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Unargued  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains ; 

Grod  IS  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 

Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time ; 

All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike.  640 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun, 

When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 

His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  ^nd  flower. 

Glistering  with  dew  ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth  645 

After  soft  show'rs ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 


We  have  another  view  of  our 
first  parents  in  their  evening 
discourses^  which'  are  full  of 
pleasing  images  and  sentiments 
suitable  to  their  condition  and 
characters.  The  speech  of  Eve 
in  particular  is  dressed  up  in 
such  a  soft  and  natural  turn  of 
the  words^  as  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently admired.     Addison, 

640.  All  iecuom  and  their 
change,"]  We  should  understand 
here  the  seasons  of  the  day,  and 
not  of  the  year.  So  in  viii,  €9. 
we  read 

Hit  jmjofift  hoDTSy  or  days,  or  month% 
or  years: 

and  in  iz.  200.  he  says^  Adam 
and  Eve  partake  the  season  prime 
for  sweetest  scents,  that  is>  the 
morning.  It  was  now  an  eter* 
nal  spring,  vcr.  268.  and  we 
shall  read  in  z.  677-  of  the 
changes  made  after  the  fall, 

to  bring  in  change 
Of  aeasons  to  each  clime ;  else  had 

the  spring 
Pwpelual  tmil'd  on  earth  with  ver- 
dant flowers* 


And  we  may  further  observe, 
that  Eve  in  the  following  charm- 
ing lines  mentions  morning, 
evening,  night,  the  times  of  the 
day,  and  not  the  seasons  of  the 
year. 

641.  Sweet  is  the  breath  of 
morii,  &c.]  Mr.  Dryden  in  his 
preface  to  Juvenal  has  observed 
upon  our  author,  that  he  could 
not  find  any  elegant  turns  in 
him  either  on  the  words  or  on 
the  thoughts.  But  Mr.  Addison 
in  one  of  the  Tatlers  (No.  114.) 
quotes  this  delightful  passage  in 
vindication  of  Milton,  and  re- 
marks that  the  variety  of  images 
in  it  is  infinitely  pleasing,  and 
the  recapitulation  of  each  par- 
ticular image,  with  k  little 
varying  of  the  expression,  makes 
one  of  the  finest  turns  of  words 
he  had  ever  seen.  He  farther 
observes,  that  though-the  sweet- 
ness of  these  verses  has  some- 
thing in  it  of  a  pastoral,  yet  it 
excels  the  ordinary  kind,  as 
much  as  the  scene  of  it  is  above 
an  ordinary  field  or  meadow. 
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Of  grateful  evening  mild  ;  then  silent  night 

With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 

And  these  the  gems  of  heav'n,  her  starry  train  : 

But  neillier  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends  6: 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  nor  rising  sun 

On  this  delightful  land  ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 

Glist'ring  with  dew  ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers; 

Nor  grateful  evening  mild  ;  nor  silent  night 

With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon,         6! 

Or  glittering  star-light  without  thee  is  sweet. 

But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these?  for  whom 

This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes? 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  rephed. 
Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplish'd  Eve,  fi 

These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth. 
By  morrow  evening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn. 


648.  mthlhU  her  ulam  bird.] 
Tbe  nightingale,  moit  miuical. 
Html  melancholy,  as  he  «ayi  else- 
Trhere.  She  is  cslled  the  solemn 
nightingale,  vii.  435. 

660.  Daughter  qf  God  and 
man,  aceompUth'd  Eve,]  Mr. 
Fope,inhi8eKcel1entDotM  upon 
Homer^  b.  i.  ver.  97-  observes, 
that  those  appeUations  of  praise 
and  honour,  with  which  the 
heroes  in  Homer  so  frequently 
salute  each  other,  were  agreeable 
to  tbe  style  of  the  ancieDttlmes, 
as  appears  from  several  of  the 
likenaturein  Scripture.  Milton 
has  not  been  wanting  to  give 
hi*  poem  this  cast  of  antiquity, 
throughout  which  our  Hrst  pa- 
rents almost  always  accost  each 


other  with  some  title,  that  ex- 
presses a  respect  to  the  digitUy 
of  hnman  nature. 

66l.  These  hme  thek  coune} 
1  hove  presumed  to  make  a  small 
alteration  here  in  the  text,  and 
rend  TAtM,  though  in  most  other 
editions,  and  even  in  Hiltoa's 
own,  1  find  Thcue ;  became  it  is 
said  before,  ver.  657. 


and  afterwards,  ver.  674. 


both  which  passages  evince  that 
Tfuue  here  is  an  error  of  the 
press. 
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Ministering  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise ; 

Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  r^ain  665 

Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 

In  nature  and  all  things,  which  these  soft  fires 

Not  only'  inlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 

Of  various  influence  foment  and  warm. 

Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down  670 

Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 

On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 

Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 

These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night,         674 

Shine  not  in  vain  ;  nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 

That  heav'n  would  want  spectators,  Grod  want  praise: 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep : 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 

Both  day  and  night :  how  often  from  the  steep        680 

Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 

Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 


671.  Their  stellar  virlue\  As 
Milton  was  an  universal  scholar, 
so  he  had  not  a  little  affectation 
of  shewing  his  learning  of  all 
kinds,  and  makes  Adam  dis- 
course here  somewhat  like  an 
adept  in  astrology,  which  was 
too  much  the  philosophy  of  his 
own  times*  What  he  says  after- 
wards of  numberless  spiritual 
creatures  walking  the  earth  un-> 
seen,  and  joining  in  praises  to 
their  great  Creator,  is  of  a  no- 
bler strain,  more  agreeable  to 
reason  and  revelation,  as  well  as 
more  pleasing  to  the  imagina- 
tioo,  and  seems  to  be  an  imita- 
tion  and   improvement  of  old 


Hesiod's  notion  of  goodgeniusses, 
the  guardians  of  mortal  men, 
clothed  with  air,  wandering  every 
where  through  the  earth.  See 
Hesiod,  i.  120—125. 

682.  Celestial  voices  to  the  mid- 
night air,']  Singing  to  the  mid- 
night air*   So  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  57* 

canet  frondator  ad  auras* 

For,  as  Dr.  Pearce  observes,  there 
should  be  a  comma  after  note, 
that  the  construction  may  be 
Singing  their  great  Creator  to  the 
midnight  air.  And  this  notion 
of  their  singinff  thus  by  night 
is  agreeable  to  Uie  account  given 
by  Lucretius,  iv.  bS6. 
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lor  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 

'  their  great  Creator  ?  oft  io  bands 
t  they  keep  natch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk    685 
Iheav'tily  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
ll  harmonic  number  joiu'd,  their  songs 

i  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven. 
Ls  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
J  their  blissful  bow'r ;  it  was  a  place  ego 

In  by  ibe  sovran  Planter,  when  he  fiamM 
lings  a  Man's  delightful  use;  the  roof 
■ckest  covert  was  inwoven  shade 
Kl  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 

1  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side  sgi 

■bus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub 
Id  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower, 
■1  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine 
Id  liigli  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  and  wrought 
underfoot  the  violet,  700 


vo^gti    taciturna  silentia 


urftil  digitit  piilsula  ca- 

I  Divilt  the  night.']  Inlo 
the  trumpet  dill 
adcients,  snundinfr 
wns  rtlieved,  which 

hkil  divtling  the  night. 


t  LauTetiind  mgrtU,']  Virg. 
I  54. 

m<,  fi  hari,  nrjacn,  ct  It  [iroii- 


Hanu. 

698.  Iris]  The  flower-de.]u« 
sii  called  tVoni  rcseiublin|;  the 
cnhiutH  of  the  lti<  nr  rainbiiv. 
In.f  all  Iwa,  that  is  ofM  hm. 
as  a  little  Itefore  we  have  immhi 
thatle  laurel  and  nyrtU,  that  if, 
inwoveD  ahailc  of  laurel  aad 
myrtle.  Such  omissioiu  are  fre- 
qui'nt  in  Milton. 

700.  —the  violet. 

Ctocu3,  and  hyadnlh] 
IIomi;r,  Iliad,  xiv.  347. 


itArXia 
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Crocus,  and  hyacinth  with  rich  inlay 

Broider'd  the  gix)und,  naore  coloured  than  with  stone 

Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creature  here, 

Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm  durst  enter  none. 

Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.     In  shadier  bower       705 

More  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  but  feignM, 

Pan  or  Sylvan  us  never  slept,  nor  Nymph, 

Nor  FaUnus  haunted.     Here  in  close  recess 

With  flowers,  garlands,  and  aweet-smelling  herbs 

Espoused  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed,  710 

And  heav'nly  quires  the  hymenaean  sung, 


Glad  earth  perceives,  and  {torn  her 
bosom  poors 

Unbiddeii  herbs,  and  voluntary 
flowVs ; 

Thick  new*bom  violets  a  soft  carpet 
spread, 

Anddosi'ring  lotos  swellM  the  rising 
bed. 

And  sudden  hyacinths  the  turf  be- 
strow. 

And  flamj  crocus  made  the  moun- 
tain ^ow« 

Where  Mr.  Pope  remarks,  that 
in  oar  author  the  very  turn  of 
Homer's  verses  is  observed,  and 
the  cadence,  and  almost  the 
words  finely  translated. 

703.  OfcoHliesi  emblem:]  Em- 
blem is  here  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  sense  for  inlaid  floors  of 
stone  or  wood,  to  make  figures 
inatbematical  or  pictural : 

,  Arte  pavimenti  atque  emblemaU  ver* 
miculato. 

Bentley. 

705.  — In  shadier  homer]  So 
H  is  in  the  first  edition.  The 
parport  of  the  simile  is  this, 
There  never  was  a  more  shady, 
more  sacred  and  sequestered 
bower,  though  but  in  fiction. 


than  this  was  in  reality.  Pan* 
the  god  of  shepherds,  or  Sylva- 
nu$t  the  god  of  woods  and 
groves.  Wood-nymph,  or  Faunus, 
the  tutelary  God  of  husbandmen, 
were  not  even  feigned  to  enjoy 
a  more  sweet  recess  than  this  of 
Adam  Bnd  Eve. 

706.  Sequestered  occurs  in  the 
same  applicsition,  Comvs,  500. 

How  could*st  thou  find  this  tek  s^- 
quester'dnook?  ^ 

r.  Warion. 

709.  With  flowers,]  Milton 
usually  spells  it  flours,  but  here 
it  is  with  two  syllables  ^/Iotcer#; 
when  he  pronounces  the  word  as 
one  syllaole,  he  sometimes  spells 
\iJhwer,Jlow'r,  sometimes^/Zaurf, 
sometimes /louer;  and  so  like- 
wise ^oirer  he  spells  differently 
bower,  bowr,  bowre;  and  shower 
likewise  </bfp^,  showr,  showre. 
It  is  fitting  that  all  these  should 
be  reduced  to  some  certain  stand- 
ard, and  what  standard  more 
proper  than  the  present  practice, 
and  especially  since  there  are 
several  instances  of  the  same  in 
Milton  himself  ? 
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I  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  sire 

Iht  her  in  aaked  beauty  more  adorn'd, 

llovdv  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 

n-'d  with  all  their  gilts,  and  O  too  like  ;i 

h  event,  wlien  to  th'  tniwi.ser  son 

Iphet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  iiisnar'd 

lind  with  ler  fair  looks,  to  be  aveng*d 

Im  "ho  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

mis  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood,       -a 

liurii'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador*d 

■rod  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 


I  More  lonrl^  Aan  Pandora, 
Ihe  »tory  is  tiis.  Prome- 
lUie  ton  of  Japlut  (or 
m)  had  stolen  fire  from 
H  JoMs  autlmtic  fire,  the 
n  and  prntDtype  of  aU 
I  lire,  whicli  Jujmer  \>c\ag 
Bit,  to  be  revenged  sent 
Knifi/ra,  so  cnllcd  becuuie 
H  gods  hnil  cuDtributed 
■ifts  lo  nuike  lier  more 
Kg,  {for  BO  tlic  word  sig- 
I    She    wa-i   brought   hy 

I  (Mercury),  but  was  not 

II  by  Pniinethcus  the 
Bin  of  Japket,  (as  the  name 
I)  but  by  his  brother  £pi- 
Ib  the  untviiCT  son.  She 
I  his  foolish  curiosity  to 
Bios  which  iht  brought, 
B  were  cuntained  all 
B  of  evils.  Rkhardson. 
Bepithet  unwUer  does  not 
Bhat  his  brother  Prome- 
Bas  unwise.  Milton  uses 
fl  as  nny  Latin  writer 
mmpiudenliar,  for  not  lO 
Bie  ibould  have  bee«.  So 
B<    fimidior,    rehemenlior. 


iraeundioT,  &c.  mean  bolder,  &r. 
quam  par  ett,  than  ii  ri^t  and 
tit,  and  imply  less  than  audv, 
Hmidut,  lie,  in  the  poMtire  de- 
gree.    Jort'm. 

720.  Thut  at  their  thadf  Icdgt 
arrivil,  both  ttood. 

Both  turii'd,  &c.] 
A  gre:tt  iidmircr  uf  .\fiJlon  nb- 
tervc-:,  thnt  Ik-  sometimes  places 
iw.i  nionusylliibles  at  the  tnJ  of 
the  line  stopping  at  the  fuuith 
foot,  to  iidiipt  the  uiea'ure  of 
ilic  verse  to  the  sense  j  and  then 
begins  the  next  line  In  the  same 
mitnner,  wliich  has  a  wonderful 
elTcct.  This  artful  manner  of 
writing  makes  the  reader  see 
iheiii  iland  and  lum  to  wonlup 
God  before  they  went  into  their 
bower.  If  this  in«ntier  wu 
nltered,  much  of  the  effect  of 
the  [ininling  would  be  lost. 


And    I 


Bolh  slood.  both  t 
AAai'd  ihe  God  Ae. 


arriving   at   tbtir   itmSf 
I'd,  and  nada 
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Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 

And  starry  pole :  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night. 

Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day,  725 

Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employM 

Have  finished,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 

And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 

OrdainM  by  thee,  and  this  delicious  place 

For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants  730 

Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 


723.  — the  moon's  resplendent 
globe. 

And  starry  pole  .•]] 
Virg.  JSn.  vi.  725. 

Laeentcmque  globum  luns.  Titan ia- 
qoeastnu 

724.  — Thou  also  mad!st  the 
night,  &c.]  A  masterly  transi- 
tion this,  which  the  poet  makes 
to  their  eTening  worship.  Most 
of  the  modern  heroic  poets  have 
imitated  the  ancients,  in  begin- 
ning a  speech  without  premising, 
that  the  person  said  thus  and 
thus ;  but  as  it  is  easy  to  imitate 
the  ancients  in  the  omission  of 
two  or  three  words,  it  requires 
judgiQfsnt  to  do  it  in  such  a 
maimer  as  they  shall  not  be 
missed»  and  that  the  speech  may 
h^n  naturally  without  them. 
Tliere  is  a  fine  instance  of  this 
kind  out  of  Homer,  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  Longi« 
nos.    Addison, 

I  conceive  Mr.  Addison  meant 
sect  27«  and  the  instance  there 
given  is  of  Hector  being  first 
named,  and  then  of  a  sudden  in- 
troduced as  speaking,  without 
any  notice  given  that  he  does  so* 
But  the  transition  here  in  Milton 
is  of  another  sort;    it  is  first 


speaking  of  a  person,  and  then 
suddenly  turning  the  discourse, 
and  speaking  to  him.  And  we 
may  observe  the  like  transition 
from  the  third  to  the  second  per- 
son in  the  hymn  to  Hercules, 
Virg.  iEn.viii.  291. 

— ut  duros  mille  labores 
Pertulerit.    Tu    nubigenaa,  invicte, 
bimembrea  &c. 


729.  — and  this  delicious  place] 
Dr.  Bentley  reads.  Thou  this  de- 
licious  placey  that  is.  Thou  madtst 
&c.  as  in  ver.  724.  Thou  also 
moist  the  night.  Dr.  Pearce 
chooses  rather  to  read  thus, 

— tbe  crown  of  all  our  bliaa 
OrdainM  by  thee  in  this  deUdoua 
place. 

The  construction  no  doubt  is 
somewhat  obscure,  but  without 
any  alteration  we  may  under- 
stand the  passage  with  Dr.  Pearce 
thus,  and  thou  mad'st  this  c/e- 
licious  place:  or  with  Mr.  Richard- 
son thus,  happy  in  our  mutual 
help,  and  mutual  love,  the  chief 
of  all  our  bliss,  thy  gift,  and 
happy  in  this  delicious  Paradise : 
or  thus,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
and  jnutual  laoe,  the  crown  of  all 
our  bliss,  and  of  this  delicious 
place. 
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But  thou  hast  promis'd  t'rom  iis  two  a  race 

To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 

Thy  goodness  infinite,  Ijoth  when  we  wake. 

And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep.  ; 

This  said  unanimous,  and  other  rites 
Observing  none,  but  adoration  pure 
Which  God  likes  best,  idto  their  inmost  bower 
Handed  they  went ;  and  eas'd  the  putting  off' 
These  troublesome  disguises  which  wc  wear,  ; 

Straight  side  by  side  were  laid  ;  nor  turn'd  1  ween 
Adam  from  bis  fair  spouse,  nor  Eve  the  rites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refus'd  : 
Whatever  hypocrites  austerely  talk 
Of  purity  a)id  place  and  innocence, 


ISd.—lhygiftofileeji-]  Dr. 
Beiitley  reads  the  gij),  and  ob- 
serves that  it  is  woni  for  word 
from  Homer,  who  has  tlic  ex- 
pression frequently  : 

But  Ihg  gift  ia   right,  for  in   vev. 
6lS.  Miltcin  iaya  tJi^.t  God  haOi 
Hi  labour  and  rest  to  mm  ntc- 
casive;  therefore  rfeep  is  Gottt 
gift :    and  Virgil  (whom  Milton 
oftener    iniitaiea   than   Homer) 
Bays  of  sleep, 
— ^otM  Dii&m  (ntiuimB  mpit. 
.£».  ii.  !6». 
Pearc^' 
7S6.  This  Mid  vnmtimimt.  and 

oUter  TUe$ 
Obserobtg  none,  but  adoration 

pure 
Which  God  litet  best,] 
Here  Milton  eii)reBse8  his  own 
favourite    notions    of  devotion. 


which,  it  is  well  known,  were 
very  mtich  nguiust  any  thing  ce- 
remonial ;  and  this  ctmGrois  vtbat 
was  observed  in  lib  life,  thai  be 
was  full  of  the  interior  of  reli- 
gion, thouiili  he  III  lie  regaidect 
the  cxU-rior,     J'hftr. 

7'M,  Whalever  iypocriici  &c.] 
Our  aullior  calls  those,  who 
under  a  notion  of  greater  pariq' 
anil  perfection  decf?  ami  fodwl 
marriage  as  tber  do  in  iIm 
Church  of  Rome,  hypoerita;  nd 
sa^s  afterwards  that  it  »  the 
doctrine  of  our  Dettremm,  id  al- 
lusion to  that  text  of  St.  Paal, 
1  Tim.  iv.  I,  S,  3.  N«v  tJw 
S^iiril  ipeaketh  txpretMlf  tlud  at 
Ihe  latter  limes  lome  thaU  itpmt 
Jr<m  the  faith,  giemg  ketd  *•  te- 
ducing  spirilt  and  dactrvut  ^  dt- 
nxU,  tpeaking  Het  JM  hgpaerijf, 
having  iheir  cfmsciemceteared  wUk 
a  hot  iron,  forbiddimg  to  marry. 
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Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 

Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Our  Maker  bids  increase  ;  who  bids  abstain 

But  our  destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  Man  ? 

Hail  wedded  Love,  mysterious  law,  true  source       750 

Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 

In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else. 

By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  men 

Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range  ;  by  thee 

Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure,  755 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 


750.  Hail  wedded  Love,  &c.]  supposed  to  be  mysterious  is  no 
A  ningeDioua  friend  has  informed  law  at 'all,  is  easily  answered; 
me,  that  this  address  to  wedded  fnr  by mysteriovshe  (Dr.  BentXty) 
love  is  borrowed  from  one  of  menns,  \tse\f  hidden  or  concealed ; 
Tasso's  letters ;  0  dolce  coti'  and  Milton  means,  containing 
giuntione  de*  cuori,  o  soave  unione  some  hidden  meaning  in  it,  be- 
de  gU  anmi  nottri,  o  legiiimo  sides  the  plain  precept  which, 
nodo,  &c.  The  quotation  would  appeared.  Pforce. 
swell  this  note  to  too  great  a  752.  — of  all  things  covimon 
length;  but  the  reader,  who  else.]  Dr.  Bentley  reads  'mong 
understands  Italian,  may,  if  he  all  things;  but  o^ signifies  among 
please,  compare  the  original  in  this  ^lace,  as  it  does  in  ver. 
with  our  author,  and  he  will  411.  and  in  t.  659.  vi.  24.  and 
easily  perceive  what  an  excellent  elsewhere.  Pearce. 
copier  Milton  was,  as  judicious  756.  — and  all  the  charities'] 
in  omitting  some  circumstances  Charities  is  used  in  the  Latin 
as  in  imitating  others.  It  is  in  signification,  and  like  caritates 
one  of  Tas80*8  letters  to  his  comprehends  all  the  relations, 
relation  Signor  Hercole  Tasso,  all  the  endearments  of  con- 
lib,  ii.  p.  150.  Edit.  In  Venetia.  snnguinity  and  affinity,  as  in 
1592.  Cicero  De  Officiis,  i.   17.  Cari 

750.  — mysterious  law,]  That  sunt  parentt*s,  cari  liberi,  pro- 
is,  including  a  mystery  in  it,  in  pinqui,  familiares  ;  sed  omnes 
the  same  sense  as  mysterious  omnium  caritates  patria  una 
rites  are  spoken  of  before.  He  complexa  est.  It  is  used  like- 
plainly  alludes  to  St.  Paul's  wise  in  this  manner  in  the 
calling  matrimony  a  mystery,  Italian,  and  by  Tasso  in  the 
Eph.  V*  52.  No  need  then  for  place  which  our  author  is  here 
Dr.  Bentley*8  mysterious  league:  imitating.  Ma  la  charita  del 
smd   his  objection,  that  a  law  Jglivolo,  e  del  padre. 

VOL.   I.  T 
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Of  father,  son,  and  brother  first  were  known. 
Far  be'  it,  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame. 
Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place. 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets,  760 

Whose  bed  is  undefiPd  and  chaste  pronounced, 
Present,  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarchs  us'd. 
Here  love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 
Reigns  here  and  revels  ;  not  in  the  bought  smile      765 


761.  Whose  bed  is  undefiVd  and 
chaste  pronounced,']  In  allusion 
to  Heb.  xiii.  4.  Marriage  is 
honourable  in  all,  arid  the  bed 
und^led.  And  Milton  must 
have  had  a  good  opinion  of 
marriage^  or  he  would  never 
have  had  three  wives.  And 
though  this  panegyric  upon 
wedded  love  may  be  condemned 
as  a  digression,  yet  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  digression,  when  it 
grows  so  n:itiirally  out  of  the 
subject,  aiid  is  introduced  so 
properly,  while  the  action  of  the 
poem  is  in  a  manner  suspended, 
and  while  Adam  and  Eve  are 
lying  di)wn  to  sleep;  and  if 
morality  be  one  great  end  of 
poetry,  that  end  cannot  be  better 
promoted  than  by  such  digres- 
sions as  this  and  that  upon 
hypocrisy  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  book. 

763.  Here  love  his  golden  shafts 
employs,  here  lights 

His  constant  lamp,  and  waves 
his  purple  wings,] 
Here,  as  Mr.  Steevens  observes, 
there  is  a  palpable  imitation  of 
Jonson,  Hynienaei,  vol.  v.  p. 
S91. 


Marriage  love's  object  is,  at  whose 

bright  eyes 
He  lights  his  torches,  and  calls  them 

his  skies ; 
For  her  he  wings  his  sbouMers,  te. 

But  our  author  .has  a  reference 
to  Ovid's  Cupid,  who  has  a 
golden  dart  with  a  sharp  fjoiott 
which  is  attractive^  and  one  of 
lead  and  blunted,  which  h  re- 
pulsive.    Metam.  i.  470. 

Quod  facit,  auratum  est,  et  cuspide 
fulget  acutd. 

So    ai^^ain,     of     faithless     love, 
"  Strait  his  [Love's]  arrows  lose 
their    golden     heads."     Divorce, 
b.  i.  ch.  vi.  Prose  Works,  i.  17-^ 
T.  War  ton. 

76.0.  Reigns  here  and  ret^U;] 
What  our  author  here  says  of 
marriage,  Marino  applies  in  the 
same  terms  to  Venus  in  his  de- 
scription of  her,  Adon.  cant.  ii. 
St.  114.  and  it  is  probable  thai 
Milton  alluded  to  this  and  other 
such  extravagances  of  the  poets, 
and  meant  to  say,  that  what 
they  had  extravii^ntly  and 
falsely  applied  to  loose  wanton 
love,  was  really  true  of  that 
passion  in  its  state  of  innocence. 
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Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unindear^d, 
Casual  fruition  ;  nor  in  court  amours, 
MixM  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball. 
Or  serenate,  which  the  starvM  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain.  770 

These  lulPd  by  nightingales  embracing  slept. 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flow'ry  roof 
Show'r'd  roses,  which  the  morn  repair  d.     Sleep  on, 
Blest  pair  ;  and  O  yet  happiest,  if  ye  seek 
No  happier  state,  and  know  to  know  no  more.         775 
Now  had  night  measurM  with  her  shadowy  cone 


Quiui  Amor  si  trastuHa,  e  quindi 
impera. 

767.  — tior  m  court  amours, 
Mix'd  dance,  or  roanton  mask,'] 
Milton  now  speaks  conlemptu* 
ously  of  those  interludes,  wliich 
had  been  among  the  chief  di- 
versions of  an  elegant  and  liberal 
roonarch.  And  in  his  Ready  and 
easy  way  to  establish  a  free  com- 
iHOnweatth,  written  in  166O,  on 
4he  inconveniences  and  dangers  of 
readmittiHg  kingship,  and  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  noxious 
humour  of  reluming  to  Bondage, 
he  says,  "  a  king  must  be  adored 
as  a  demigod,  with  a  dissolute 
and  haughty  court  about  him, 
of  vast  expence  and  luxury, 
masks  and  revels,  to  the  debauch- 
.iDgour  prime  gentry,  both  male 
and  female,  uot  in  their  pasl'anes 
only,  &c."     Pr.  W.  i.  590. 

There  had  been  a  time  when 
Milton  bad  not  yet  contracted  an 
aversion  to  courts  and  court 
amosements.     In  L' Allegro, 

— I^>Dip,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 
With  mask,  and  antique  pageantry* 


are  among  his  pleasures :  and 
the  Mobk  was  a  species  of  en- 
tertainment to  which  as  a  writer 
he  had  given  encouragement. 
The  royal  Masks  however  did 
not,  like  Comus,  always  abound 
with  Platonic  recommendations 
of  the  doctrine  of  chastity.  T. 
War  ton. 

769.  Or  serenate,  which  the 
starvd  lover  sings']  We  com- 
monly say  serenade  with  the 
French,  but  Milton  keeps,  as 
usual^  the  Italian  word  serenate, 
which  the  starved  lover  sings, 
aiarved  as  this  compliment  was 
commonly  paid  in  sereno,  in 
clear  cold  nights.  Hr>race  men- 
tions this  circumstance,  Od.  iii. 
X.  i. 

Extremum  Tanain  si  bibcren,  Lycc, 
Saevo  nupta  viro,  me  tamcn  aspenisi 
Projectuin  ante  fores  objicore  incolit 
Plorarcs  aquilonibiis : 

and  ip  another  of  his  odes  he 
has  preserved  a  fragment  of  one 
of  these  songs,  Od.  i.  xxv.  7. 

Me  tuo  longas  perounte  noctes, 
Lydia,  dorm  is. 

776-    Now  had  night  measured 
T  S 
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Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault. 
And  tVoin  their  ivory  port  the  Cherubim 
Forth  issuing  at  th'  accustom'd  hour  stood  armM 
To  their  night  watches  in  warlike  parade. 
When  Gabriel  to  his  next  in  povv'r  thus  spake. 

Uzziel,  half  these  draw  oil',  and  coast  the  south 
With  strictest  watch  ;  these  other  wheel  the  north  ; 


milh  her  shadowy  cone]  A  cune 
is  a  figure  round  at  bottom,  and 
leMening  all  the  way  ends  in  a 
poiot.  This  is  the  form  of  the 
shadow  of  the  earth,  the  base  of 
the  cone  standing  upon  tliitt  side 
of  the  globe  where  the  eun  is 
not,  and  consequently  when  it  is 
night  there.  This  cone  to 
those  who  are  on  tlic  darkened 
side  of  the  earth,  could  it  be 
seen,  would  mount  as  the  sun 
fell  lower,  and  be  at  its  utmost 
highth  in  the  vault  of  thL'ir  hen- 
veo  when  it  was  midnight.  The 
shadowy  cone  had  now  arisen 
half  way,  consequently  sup- 
posing it  to  be  about  the  time 
when  the  days  and  nights  were 
of  equnl  length,  (as  it  was  x.  339.) 
it  must  be  now  about  nine 
o'clock,  the  usual  time  of  the 
angela  setting  their  sentries,  as 
it  immediately  fullowa.  This  is 
marking  the  time  very  poetically. 
Richardson. 

777.  Half  tvay  up  hill]  The 
expression  is  something  dark, 
but  it  is  right.  Half  nray  up  hill, 
half  way  towards  midnight,  the 
third  hour  of  the  night;  the 
accustomed  hour  fur  the  first 
military  wntch  lo  take  their 
rounds.  Spenser,  Faery  Queen, 
b.  L  cadt.  ii.  at.  I . 


PhrEbuB  was  climbing  up  Ok  cuttis 
Bottteg. 

777-  — this  rtutoMmtuiT  emit,] 
For  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
sweeps  as  it  were  the  wliole  arch 
or  vault  of  heaven  between  the 
earth  anil  moon,  and  eilendj 
beyond  the  orbit  of  the  moon, 
as  appears  from  the  tnrnr 
eclipses. 

778.  And  from  their  itcrg  pari 
ttc]  We  cannot  conceive  (hat 
here  is  any  allusion  to  the  irory 
gate  of  sleep,  mentiooed  bj 
Homer  and  Vir^fil,  tna  whcnc* 
false  dreams  procacdcd ;  for  the 
poet  could  never  iotntd  to  ia- 
sinuate  that  what  he  wai  njri^: 
about  the  ang^iic  gnarda  waa  «11 
a  fiction.  Aa  the  rock  wai  of 
alabaster,  ver.  543.  ao  be  mtka 
the  gate  of  iTory,  aa^bogsef 
and  palaces  of  ivofy  are  men- 
tioned as  instances  of  mcniG- 
cence  in  Scripture  ai  are  like- 
wise doors  of  inHT  >a  Orid, 
Met.  iv.  185. 
Lemniut  exteinplo  ntfoa  pMdbcS 

782.  UitUt,]  The  oeit  com- 
manding angel  to  Gabrid;  M 
name  in  Hebrew  is  fhe  jftwytt  rf" 
God,  as  all  God's  mighty  »agt}e 
are.     Hume. 
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Our  circuit  meets  full  west.     As  flame  they  part, 
Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear.  785 

From  these,  two  strong  and  subtle  spi'rits  he  call'd 
That  near  him  stood,  and  gave  them  thus  in  charge. 

Ithuriel  and  Zephon,  with  wing'd  speed 
Search  through  this  garden,  leave  unsearchM  no  nook  ; 
But  chiefly  where  those  two  fair  creatures  lodge,      790 
Now  laid  perhaps  asleep  secure  of  harm. 
This  evening  from  the  sun's  decline  arrived 
Who  tells  of  some  infernal  spirit  seen 
Hitherward  bent  (who  could  have  thought  ?)  escapM 
The  bars  of  hell,  on  errand  bad  no  doubt :  795 

Such  where  ye  find,  seize  fast,  and  hither  bring. 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 
Dazzling  the  moon  ;  these  to  the  bow'r  direct 
In  search  of  whom  the}'  sought :  him  there  they  found 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  soo 

784.  — As  flame  they  part,']  As  all  the  angels  stood  in  the 

This  break  in  the  verse  is  excel-  eastern  gate,  their  right  hand 

lently  adapted  to  the   subject,  was  to  the  north,  to  the  spear ; 

They  part  as  the  flame  divides  their  left  hand  to  the  south,  to 

ioto  separate  wreaths.    A  short  the    shield.      From    these    tiiat 

simile^  but  expressive  of  their  .  wheeled  to   the  spear  Gabriel 

quickness  and  rapidity,  and  of  calls  out  two  :  he  himself  then 

their  brightness  and  the  splendor  "was  in  that  company.     Shield 

of  their  armour  at  the  same  time,  and  spear  for  left  hand  and  right. 

Homer  in  the  second  book  of  while  the  men  are  supposed  in 

the  Iliad  compares  the  march  of  arms,  gives  a  dignity  of  expres- 

fbe  Trcjans  to  the  flame,  but  sion,  more  than   the  common 

this  Mmile  is   better  suited   to  wonlshave.    Bentley. 

these  beings,  of  whom  the  Scrip-  788.    Ithuriel   and    Zephon,'] 

ture  says.  He  maketh  his  angels  Two  angels  having  their  nnmes 

MfrirUs,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  as   indication    of    their    offices. 

^flre,  Ithuriel  in  Hebrew  the  discovery 

7SS.  Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  ^of  God.     Zephon  in  Hebrew  a 

kalf  to  the  spearJ]     Declinare  ad  secret    or    searcher   of   secrets, 

hastam  tel  ad  scutum,   Livy.   to  Hume, 
wheel  to  the  right  or  left.  Hume, 

T  3 
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Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  tancy',  and  with  them  forge 
IHusions  as  he  hst,  phantasms  and  dreams. 
Or  if,  iospiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
Th'  animal  spirits  that  from  pure  blood  arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pure,  thence  raise 
At  least  distemper'd,  discontented  thoughts. 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires, 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  ingend'ring  pride. 
Him  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touch'd  lightly  ;  for  no  falsehood  can  indure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Offeree  to  its  own  likeness  ;  up  he  starts 
Discover'd  and  surpris'd.     As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun  some  magazine  to  store 
Against  a  rumour'd  war,  the  smutty  grain 


804.  Or  if,  inipiring  vcrioni,  Ac] 
So  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  351.  where 
the  serpent,  that  the  fury  Alecto 
bad  flung  upon  Amata,  creeps 
softly  over  her. 


814^  — M  tcheii  a  qiori 
Lights  on   a    htap  of  ailnw* 
powder,  &C.] 
Ariosto  uses  the  aame  simtte  to 
.  describe  a  sudHen  start  of  pu*' 
aion.     Orl.  Fur.  cant;  x.  st  40. 


Perlenlat  acTiii;- 

Richard»oit. 

The  construction  is.  Assaying 
to  reach  the  organs  of  fancy,  and 
■o  to  work  upon  her  by  phan- 
tKsms  and  dreams  i  or  (asaaying) 
if  he  might  taint  the  animal 
ipirits,  which  ari'ie  from  pure 
blood  as  Eotl  and  gentle  oira 
from  clear  river?,  and  by  tainting 
the  animal  flpirils  might  raise  at 
least  vain  thoughU,  if  not  sinful 


Non  c 


i  fin  Falni 


iDflamcth  ilrul,  when  mC(  H  AA 
the  firr.  HarHMgUm. 

■niyer. 
816.  Fit  far  the  (u«]  It  i* 
commonly  called  a  barrel :  bnl 
Milton  fur  the  sake  of  his  verse, 
and))ertiaps  for  thesake  of  aless 
vulgar  term,  calls  it  a  tut  from 
the  French  lonneau,  any  cifik  or 
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With  sudden  blaze  diffusM  inflames  the  air : 

So  started  up  in  bis  own  shape  the  Fiend. 

Back  stept  those  two  fair  Angels  half  anaaz^d  s^o 

So  sudden  to  behold  the  grisly  king ; 

Yet  thus,  unmoved  with  fear,  accost  him  soon. 

Which  of  those  rebel  spi'rits  adjudged  to  hell 
Com'st  thou,  escaped  thy  prison  ?  and  transformed, 
Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wait,  S'iS 

Here  watching  at  the  head  of  these  that  sleep  ? 

Know  ye  not  then,  said  Satan  filPd  with  scorn. 
Know  ye  not  me  ^  ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  ye  durst  not  soar : 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown,  sso 

The  lowest  of  your  throng  ;  or  if  ye  know. 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  begin 
Your  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  vain  ? 

To  whom  thus  Zephon,  answering  scorn  with  scorn. 


819*  So  started  up  in  his  own 
shape  the  Fietid.]  His  plaDting 
himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under 
the  form  of  a  toail^  in  order  to 
produce  vain  dreams  and  ima- 
ginations, is  a  circumstance  tliat 
surprises  the  reader ;  as  his 
starting  up  in  his  own  form  is 
wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the 
literal  description,  and  in  the 
moral  which  is  concealed  under 
it.  His  answer,  upon  his  being 
discovered  and  demanded  to 
give  an  account  of  himself,  b 
conformable  to  the  pride  and 
intrepidity  of  his  character. 
Zephon's  rebuke^  with  the  in-> 
fluence  it  had  on  Satan,  is  ex- 
quisitely graceful  and  moral. 
Jffiltitfon. 


829.  — there  sitting  where  ye 
durst  not  soar:"}  As  sitting  is 
frequently  used  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  other  ancient  writers,  for 
a  posture  that  implies  a  high 
rank  of  dignity  and  power  1 
Satan  by  this  expression  in- 
timates his  great  superiority  over 
them,  that  he  had  the  privilege 
to  sitt  as  an  angel  of  figure  and 
authority,  in  an  eminent  part 
of  heaven,  where  they  durst  not 
soar,  where  they  did  not  presume 
even  to  come.     Greenwood. 

834.  To  whom  thus  Zephon,'] 
Zephon  is  very  properly  made  to 
answer  him,  and  not  Ithurid, 
that  each  of  them  may  appear 
as  actors  upon  this  occasion. 
Ithuriel  with  his  spear  restored 
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Think  not,  revolted  spi^rit,  thy  shape  the  same,       335 
Or  undimini9hM  brightness  to  be  known. 
As  when  thou  stood^st  in  heaven  upright  and  pure ; 
That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good. 
Departed  from  thee^ ;  and  thou  resemblest  now 
Thy  sin  and  place  of  doom  obscure  and  foul,  sio 

But  come,  for  thou,  be  sure,  shalt  give  account 
To  him  who  sent  us,  whose  charge  is  to  keep 
This  place  inviolable,  and  these  from  harm. 

So  spake  the  Cherub ;  and  his  grave  rebuke. 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace  $45 

Invincible :  abash'd  the  Devil  stood, 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue'  in  her  shape  how  lovely ;  saw,  and  pin'd 


tbe  fiend  to  bis  own  shape,  and 
Zephon  rebukes  him.  It  would 
not  have  been  so  well,  if  the 
same  person  had  done  both. 

835.  Think  noU  revolted  spirit, 
thy  shape  the  same 

Or  undiminish'd  brightness  to 
be  known,'] 
Dr.  Bentley  judges  rightly 
enough  that  the  present  reading 
is  faulty  3  for  if  the  words  thy 
shape  the  same  are  in  the  ablative 
case  put  absolutely,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  undiminished  should 
follow  brightness:  and  accord- 
ingly the  Doctor  reads  or 
brightness  undiminished:  which 
order  of  the  words  we  must 
follow,  unless  it  may  be  thought 
as  small  an  alteration  to  read 
thus. 

Think  not,  revolted  spi'rit,  hy  shape 

the  same 
Or  undiminUh'd    brightness    to  be 

known : 


just  as  in  L  739.  ws  hate 


•-4ii«luuMl 
In  heav*n  hy  mausty  a  ImrVetf  stn»> 
ture  high. 

Pearce. 

But  without  any  alteration  may 
we  not  understand  shape  and 
brightness  as  in  the  accusative 
case  after  the  verb  thmkf  Think 
not  thy  shape  the  same,  or  un- 
diminished brightness  to  ^ 
known  now,  as  it  was  formerly 
in  heaven. 

845.  Severe  in  yimtkM  beauty, 
added  grace"]    Virg.  i£ii.  f.  S44. 

Gratior  et  pulcbro  venens  in  corporc 
Tlrtus. 

848.  Virtue*  in  her  shape  hew 
lovely ;  &c.]  What  is  said  here 
of  seeing  Virtue  in  her  shape  hmt 
lovely  is  manifestly  borrowed 
from  Plato  and  Cicero,  Formim 
quidem  ipsam  et  quasi  faciem 
honest!     vides,    quae    si   ocalif 
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His  loss  ;  but  chiefly  to  find  here  observM 

His  lustre  visibly  impairM  ;  yet  seem'd  85o 

Undaunted.     If  I  must  contend,  said  he, 

Best  with  the  best,  the  sender  not  the  sent, 

Or  all  at  once  ;  more  glory  will  be  won. 

Or  less  be  lost.     Thy  fear,  said  Zepbon  bold. 

Will  save  us  trial  what  the  least  can  do  855 

Single  against  thee  wicked,  and  thence  weak. 

The  Fiend  replied  not,  overcome  with  rage ; 
But  like  a  proud  steed  reined,  went  haughty  on, 
Champing  his  iron  curb  :  to  strive  or  fly 
He  held  it  vain  ;  awe  from  above  had  quelPd  860 

His  heart,  not  else  dismayM.     Now  drew  they  nigh 
The  western  point,  where  those  half-rounding  guards 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  joined. 
Awaiting  next  command.     To  whom  their  chief 
Gabriel  from  the  front  thus  callM  aloud.  865 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 

cemeretur,  mirabiles  aroores  (ut  But  like  a  preud  tt$ed  rUn*d,  went 

ail    Hato)   ezcitaret   sapientiae.  ^   haughty  (m^ 

Cic.  de  Off.  i.  5.  as  what  follows,  J^^"^  *^  *7  ^*-  ,      ,, 

utw  and  pmed  his  loss,   is  an  This  literally  from  what  Mcr- 

imitation  of  Persius,  Sat.  iii.  38.  cury saysto  Prometheus,  ^schyl. 

VIrtulcm     videant     intabescantque  ?«>»•  Vinct.  1008. 

Virtue  in  tU  her  charms  before  them         "•'^'  ^^^  •*"  ^^  •"•'  A«Jg:*- 
feu  Thyer. 

And  rack  them  with  the  pangs  of  865.  GabrUSl  from  the  fronf] 

▼ain  regret.                 Howes.  Gahriel  is  pronounced  here  as  a 

858.  — went  haughty  o«,]  word  of  three  syllables,  though 
Satan  is  afterwards  led  to  commonly  it  is  used  as  only  of 
Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guar-  two  j  a  liberty  which  Milton 
dian  angels,  who  kept  watch  in  takes  in  the  names  of  the  angels. 
Paradise.  His  disdainful  be-  866.  0  friends,  I  hear  &c.] 
liaviour  on  this  occasion  is  so  Gabriel's  discovering  Satan's 
renwrkable  a  beauty,  that  the  approach  at  a  distance  is  drawn 
iipost  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  with  great  strength  and  live- 
take  notice  of  it.     Addmn.  liness  of  imaginatk>n.    Addivm. 
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Ig  this  miy,  and  now  by  glimpse  discem 
kI  and  Zephon  through  the  shade, 
lith  them  conies  a  third  of  regal  port, 

Ued  splendour  wan  ;  who  by  his  gait  STO 

lorce  demeanour  seems  the  prince  of  hell, 
Ifely  to  part  hence  without  contest ; 
Ifirn),  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours. 

fccarce  liad  ended,  when  those  two  approach'd, 
Iriof  relited  whom  they  brought,  where  found,  t7i 

pusied,  in  what  form  and  posture  couchM. 

wliom  with  stern  regard  thus  Grabriel  spake. 

mst  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescribed 


learned  Ur.  Uptnn  in  bis 

^  Obaervalion*  on  Shate- 

larks,  that  Milton  in 

B  episode  keeiM  gIok 

|iasler  Homer,  who  eenda 

;inJ  Diomeile  into 

'^itip  as  spies,  Iliml. 


ir  ihe  ticBd  of  nimble 


tnJed,   when   those 
b  approncli'd. 

— nii/fl  stem  regard]  An- 
I  to  the  Humeric3ii»r  iif- 
lliad.  iii  and  imiifM  Urn, 
,,  riod.  iv.     Hume. 

—broke  the  boundt 


rih'd 


[/  transgieiiioni,'} 
■tley  reads  tranteurtiotu ; 
1  RichariisoD  understands 


thov.. 

preMcribed  t 
iranKurtiont,  yet    I  think   it   if 
not  proper  to  wf,  that  bant* 

are  prtmribed  to  traiuetirtiau. 
And  the  commnn  reading  is 
jiistifiabli; :  for  though  (as  Dr- 
liviitley  sayf)  no  bounds  could 
be  fet  \o  Satan's  Iraiugrettumi, 
but  he  could  transgress  in  his 
thought  and  mind  everj  mo- 
ment i  yet  it  is  good  sense,  if 
Milton  meant  (a^  I  suppose  ho 
did)  that  the  bounds  of  hell 
were  by  God  prescribed  to  Ss- 
Uin's  transgressions,  so  as  that  it 
was  intended  he  should  tnoi- 
grcss  no  where  else,  but  Bilto 
those  bounds ;  whereas  he  mi 
now  attempting  to  tran^reti. 
u-Uluiut  ihem.  And  bj  ihii 
interpretation  we  shall  not  un- 
derstand trantgreuion*  in  ihe 
sense  of  the  pure  Latin,  and 
transgresi  in  the  very  next  line 
in  the  usual  English  acceptation, 
hut  shall  affix  the  Game  notimi 
both  to  the  one  and  the  other. 


-^^ 
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To  thy  transgressions,  and  disturbM  the  charge 

Of  others,  who  approve  not  to  transgress  sso 

By  thy  example,  but  have  pow^r  and  right 

To  question  thy  bold  entrance  on  this  place  ; 

EmployM  it  seems  to  violate  sleep,  and  those 

Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  in  bliss  ? 

To  whom  thus  Satan  with  contemptuous  brow.    885 
Gabriel,  thou  hadst  in  heaven  th'  esteem  of  wise. 
And  such  I  held  thee  ;  but  this  question  askM 
Puts  me  in  doubt.     Lives  there  who  loves  his  pain  ? 
Who  would  not,  finding  way,  break  loose  from  hell. 
Though  thither  doomM  ?  Thou  would^st  thyself,  nodoubt. 
And  boldly  venture  to  whatever  place  891 

Farthest  from  pain,  where  thou  might^st  hope  to  change 
Torment  with  ease,  and  soonest  recompense 
Dole  with  delight,  which  in  this  place  I  sought ; 
To  thee  no  reason,  who  know^st  only  good,  895 

But  evil  hast  not  tried  :  and  wilt  object 


883. — io  violate  sleep,']  Shake-  Latins,  whom  Milton  often  foU 

speare  in  Macbeth  has  a  stronger  lows.    Glandeni    mutavil    arUtd* 

expression,    to    murder    sleep;  Virg.  Geor.  i.  8. 

both  equally  proper  in  the  places  896.  — and  n>ilt  object 

where  they  are  employed.  His  will  mho  bound  us  ?] 

887.  — but  this  question  ask*d  If  these  words  are  to  be  read 

Puts  me  in  doubt']  with  a  note  of  interrogation  as 

Homer :    Thoa  seemedst  a  wise  in  all  the  editions,  thou  must  be 

man  formerly,  Nov  ^  m^^cu  ^ttrt  understood,    and    Dr.    Bentley 

flMMK.     Bentley,  chooses  to  read  and  toilt  thou' 

892.  — to  change  object.     It    is  ^    concise    way 

Torment  with  ease,]  of    speaking,     lomewhat    like 

We   commonly  say   to   change  that  in    ii.  730.  ^and    knowesi 

one  thing  for  another,  and  Dr.  for  whom.     I    have    sometimes 

Beniley  would  read  for  ease  in  thought  that  the   passage  may 

this   place :    but  to  change  tor^  be  read  without  the  note  of  in- 

ment  with  ease  is  according  to  the  terrogation,    by    joining    it    ia 
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pill  who  bound  us  ?  let  him  surer  bar 

lis  iron  ^ates,  if  he  intends  our  stay 
\  that  dark  durance :  thus  much  what  was  ask'd. 

3  rest  is  true,  they  found  me  where  they  say ;       g 
lit  that  implies  not  violence  or  harm. 
iThus  he  in  scorn.     The  warlike  angel  mov*d, 
Isdaintiilly  half  smiling  thus  replied. 
1  loss  of  one  in  heav*n  to  judge  of  wise, 
■ice  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  overthrew,  f 

lid  now  returns  him  from  his  prison  scap'd, 
§~dvcl y  in  doubt  whether  to  hold  them  wise 

r  not,  ^vho  ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hitha 

[ilicens'd  from  his  bounds  in  hell  preacribM ; 

I  wise  he  judges  it  to  fly  from  pain  i 

pwever,  and  to  scape  hia  punishment. 

I  Judge  thou  still,  presumptuous,  till  the  wrath, 

ihicli  thou  incurr'st  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 

/'nfold.  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back  to  hell, 
Bhich  tiugiit  thee  yet  no  better,  that  no  pain  91 

■n  equal  anger  infinite  provok'd. 
§t  whtTcfore  thou  alone  ?  wherefore  with  thee 

ic  not  all  hell  broke  loose  ?  is  pain  to  them 

i  pain,  less  to  be  fled  ?  or  thou  than  they 
Iss  liardy  to  indure  ?  courageous  chief,  9S0 

i  flrst  in  flight  from  pain,  hadst  thou  all^'d 
I  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight, 
lou  surely  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive. 
[To  which  the  Fiend  thus  answer'd  frowning  stem. 


Ktruction  with   what   goes    tion  gives  a  spirit  and 
Krf> ,    liut  askiDg  the  qucs-     to  it. 
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Not  that  I  less  indure,  or  shrink  from  pain,  gz5 

Insulting  angel ;  well  thou  know^st  I  stood 
Thy  fiercest,  when  in  battle  to  thy  aid 
The  blasting  vollied  thunder  made  all  speed, 
And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. 
But  still  thy  words  at  random,  as  before,  gso 

Argue  thy  inexperience  what  behoves  =  • 

From  hard  assays  and  ill  successes  past. 
A  feithful  leader,  not  to  hazard  all 
Through  ways  of  danger  by  himsdf  untried  : 
I  therefore,  I  alone  first  undertook  9S5 

To  wing  the  desolate  abyss,  and  spy 
This  new  created  world,  whereof  in  hell 
Fame  is  not  silent,  here  in  hope  to  find 
Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  powers 
To  settle  here  on  earth,  or  in  mid  air ;  940 

Though  for  possession  put  to  try  once  more 
What  thou  and  thy  gay  legions  dare  against ; 
Whose  easier  business  were  to  serve  their  Lord 
High  up  in  heaven,  with  songs  to  hymn  his  throne, 
And  practisM  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight.  945 

To  whom  the  warrior  angel  soon  replied. 

926.     — wM  thou   know'st  I  pain.  xi.  4.  The  stony  from  their 

stood  hearts,  xi.  497.  His  best  of  man. 

Thy  fiercest,]  9^8.  The  blasting]  Thus  it  is 
Dr.  Bentley  reads  The  fiercest,  in  the  first  edition,  the  second  has 
that  is  pain  :  but  Thy  fiercest  is  it  Thy ;  but  the  sense  requires 
right,  and  we  may  understand  it  it  to  be  The,  Richardson, 
with  Dr.  Pearce  Thjf  fiercest  945.  And  practised  distances 
attack,  or  with  Mr.  Richardson  to  cringe,  not  fight.]  With  is 
Thy  fiercest  enemy.  Fiercest  \a  understood.  With  songs  to  hymn 
used  as  a  substantive,  as  our  his  throne,  and  with  practised 
author  often  uses  adjectives,  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight. 
Dr.  Pearce  gives  several  in*  Dr.  Bentlej  has  strangely  mis- 
stances,  ii.  278.    The  sensible  of  taken  it. 
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■ 

w  and  strait  unsavj  prt-tendin^  first 

Ito  t|v  p;iii],  professing  next  the  spvi 

»s  iioU'iidcr  but  a  linr  tmc'ct, 

I  and  could'st  thou  faithtul  add  ?  O  name,       g 

me(\  name  of  faithfulness  profaii'd  ! 

liil  to  uliom  ?  to  tliy  rciiellious  crew  ? 

I  of  I'iends,  fit  body  to  6t  head. 

litis  your  disciphnc  and  ^aith  engag'd, 

Imililary  obedience,  to  dissolve  g 

lance  to  tb'  acknowlcdg'd  Power  supreme  ? 

Ihou,  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  would'st  seem 

li  of  liberty,  who  more  than  thou 

Ifawn'd,  and  cring'd,  and  servilely  ador'd 

■n's  iiwfiil  Monarch  ?  wherefore  but  in  hope    s 

ftpnssess  him,  and  thyself  to  reign  ? 

nark  what  1  arrecd  thee  now,  Avant ; 

■  iiiur  whence  tlioii  (Icdd'Kt :  if  from  this  hour 

Bi  thise  hallow'd  limits  thou  appr  ar, 

l:o  ih'  infernal  pit  1  dru-^  thee  clmin'd,  9( 

Btal  ttice  so,  Its  bcncefortli  not  to  scorn 

Bicilc  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barrM. 

■Iireuten'd  he  ;  but  Sat;tii  to  no  threats 

Bhri'd,  but  waxing-  morf  iu  nige  replied. 

■n  when  I  am  thy  captive  talk  of  chains,  <] 


-anted]    To  decree,  I 


™f  Scnee.  Troaii.47a.  Richard- 


■  _/  irag  thee]  The  |ire-         ()66.  jfad  xal  thee  ut^  Thil 

1st:  used  fur  the  future,  lo  seems  to  Allude  lo  Ike  chauiing  ^ 

Itlu'  immeiiinte  executiun  the  dragon,  that  old  lerpeni,  wfaidk 

Kienace.     Hume.  is  I  he  Devil  and  Satan,  mentioned 

lutinUni,   and    very   em-  in  the  Kevelation:    and  he  tad 

I.      Qiue  piiiita  pericula  him  into  the  botlomUsa  pit,  ami 

vg.  Sa.  ill.  367'  Cui  fa-  shut  him  up,  and  tef  a  teal  tpim 

Itiior  9  Qutm  dommum  vo-  him.  xx.  8.     Hume. 


1^^    ^ 
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Proud  limitary  cherub,  but  ere  then 

Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 

From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  heaven's  Kirt^ 

Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 

UsM  to  the  yoke,  draw'st  his  triumphant  wheels      975 

In  progress  through  the  road  of  heav'n  star-pav^d. 

While  thus  he  spake,  th*  angelic  squadron  bright 
TurnM  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears,  as  thick  as  when  a  field  gso 


971*  Proud  limitary  Cherub, "2 
Thoa  proud  prescribing  angel 
that  presumest  to  limit  me.  and 
appoint  my  prison^  according  to 
Mr.  Hume.  Or  rather  timitary, 
set  to  guard  the  bounds ;  a  taunt 
insulting  the  good  angel  as  one 
employed  on  a  little  mean  office, 
according  to  Mr.  Richardson. 
For  limitary  (as  Dr.  Heylin  re- 
marks) is  from  liniitaneus.  Mi- 
lites  limiianei  are  soldiers  in  gar- 
rison upon  the  frontiers.  So  Dux 
limitaneuM.  Digest.  And  as  Mr. 
Thyer  further  observes,  the  word 
is  intended  as  a  scornful  sneer 
upon  what  Gabriel  bad  just  said, 

— if  from  this  hour 
Within   theM  hallowM  limUs   thou 
appear. 

974.  Ride  on  thy  wings,  &c.] 
This  seems  to  allude  to  Ezekiers 
vision,  where  four  cherubims 
are  appointed  to  the  four  wheels : 
And  the  cherubims  did  lift  up 
-their  wings,  and  the  wheels  besides 
them,  and  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel  was  over  them  above.  See 
chap.  1.  and  x.  and  xi.  92. 

S^7'  IVhile  thus  he  spake,  &c.] 
The  conference  between  Gabriel 


and  Satan  abounds  with  senti- 
ments proper  for  the  occasion, 
and  suitable  to  the  persons  of 
the  two  speakers.  Satan  cloth- 
ing himself  with  terror,  when  he 
prepares  for  the  combat,  is  truly 
sublime,  and  at  least  equal  to 
Homer*s  description  of  Discord 
celebrated  by  Longinus,  or  to 
that  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  who  are 
both  represented  with  their  feet 
standing  upon  the  earth,  and 
their  heads  reaching  above  the 
clouds.    Addison, 

980.  fVUh  ported  spears,]  With 
tiieir  spears  borne  pointed  towards 
him.    A  military  term.     Hume. 

980.  — as  thick  as  when  afield 
&c.]]  It  is  familiar  with  the 
poets  to  compare  an  army  with 
their  spears  and  swords  to  a  field 
of  standing  corn.  Homer  has 
a  simile  much  of  the  same  na- 
ture, comparing  the  motion  of 
the  army  after  Agamemnon's 
speech  to  the  waving  of  the  ears 
of  corn.  Iliad,  li.  147. 

'A«  fwf  mm^  »y0^  siMiAr. 
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Of  Ceres  ripe  for  harvest  waving  bends 

Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 

Sways  them  ;  the  careful  ploughman  doubting  stands. 

Lest  ou  the  threshing  floor  his  hopeful  sheaves 

Prove  chaff.     On  t'other  side  Satan  alarm 'd  usj 

Collecting  all  his  might  dilated  stood, 

Like  Teneriffor  Atlas  unremovM  : 

His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 


And  Bi  on  com  when  wcilcrn  gu»ls 
,  dcaceod. 

Before  the  blast   the   lofty  harvrsts 
bend: 
\         Thus  o'er  the  field  Ihe  monng  host 

With  nodding  plumes  >nd  (ptiveE  of 
waving  apcors.  I'l/pe. 

986.  — dilated  ilood,  Htc.}  Out 
nutlior  is  indeliteil,  I  fancy,  for 
tbia  nervous  expressioo  to  the 
Outlawing  (lescriptioD  nf  Taaao's 
Argantes  addressing  hiinidf  to 
fight  with  Tancred,  Gier.  Lib. 
cant.  xix.  at.  12. 

Ma  diiiesn  e  crctto  il  faro  Argante. 
DLiti:so  in  Italian  is  exactly  the 
same  with  dilated  in  English, 
and  expresses  very  strongly  the 
attitude  of  an  eager  and  un- 
daunted cotnbataat,  where  fury 
not  only  seems  to  erect  and  en- 
large his  stature,  but  expauds 
as  it  were  bis  whole  frame,  and 
extends  every  limb,  I  do  not 
remember  to  hare  erer  before 
met  with  the  word  dilated  applied 
in  the  same  manner  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

Like  Teneriffor  Atlas  unremoT'dt 


The  use  of  the  word  unrttimd 
for  immoveable  is  very  poetial, 
uid  justified  by  Milton's  ea^ngoi 
attraction  unreproved,  and  Spen- 
ser's uareproved  truth.  Sec  the 
note  on  493.     Thyer. 

987-  Z-ifte  Tmeriff'  or  Altos  V*. 
removd:]  Well  may  SaUn  be 
likened  to  the  greatest  mouft- 
tains,  and  be  said  to  stsnil  as  firm 
and  Immoveable  as  they,  wheo 
Virgil  has  applied  the  same  cotn- 
parison  to  hia  hero,  Xa.  di.  701- 

Quanlui  Alho»,    ant  quaoiiu  Erjt, 


t  Ufcil 


».eoudel 


So  Satan  in  Tosso,  cant,  ii 


St.  6. 


Ne  pur  Calp«  s'inalza,  h  1  magno 

Allante, 
Ch'  anil  lui  non  ]MreMc  un  pjcciol 


Vcrtice  w  allollent  pater  AppoBOiau 
Like  ET71,  or  Uka  Alfaaa  gmt  ht 

Oi  falber   Appenoiiie,  wbeo  wbiK 

wilh  snow*, 
Hli  haad  divine  otacnn  b  dndi 

be  hides, 
Aad  shakes  the  soundnv  Anm  od 

his  sides.  Difilr. 

988.  His  ttalure  rcoch'd  Ue 
sky,]  It  is  probable  that  besides 
Homer's  Discord,  Iliad,  iv.  *43. 

OvfBtr  If  np^  ■*(■,  H<  m  XjlvfaM^ 

and  Virgil's  Fame,  ^En.  in  177. 


mentioned   in   a  note  aboTC  by 
Mr.  Addison,  he  alluded  likewise 
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Sat  horror  plum'd  ;  nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 

What  seem'd  both  spear  and  shield  :  now  dreadful  deeds 

Might  have  ensued,  nor  only  Paradise  991 

Id  this  commotion,  but  the  starry  cope 

Of  heav'n  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements 

At  least  had  gone  to  wrack,  disturbed  and  torn 

With  violence  of  this  conflict,  had  not  soon  995 

Th'  Eternal  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray 


to  that  noble  description  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom,  xviii.,  l6.  It 
touched  the  heaven,  but  it  stood 
upoH  Jthe  earth. 

989.  Sat  horror  plurnd;]  Hor- 
ror is  personified,  and  is  made 
the  plume  of  bis  helmet;  and 
liow  much  nobler  an  idea  is  this 
than  the  horses'  tails  and  sphinxes 
and  dragons  and  other  terrible 
mniipala  on  the  helmets  of  the 
ancieat  heroes,  or  even  than  the 
Cbiaara  yomiting  flames  on  the 
crest  of  Tnrnusy  Mn.  vii.  785. 

Cui  trfpUci  crioiU  jubi  galea  alta 

ChliD«nuii 
SutliiMt,  iBtOKot  efflantem  faudbui 

igaet. 

A  tripit  pile  of  plumes  his   crest 

adoni'd. 
Go  which  with  belching  flames  Cbi- 

mara  born'd !  Drydeu. 

9^9.  Other  and  better  expli- 
cations than  Dr.  Newton's  might 
be  offered.  Bnt,  I  believe,  we 
have  no  precise  or  determi- 
nate conception  of  what  Milton 
means.  And  we  detract  firom 
the  sublimity  of  the  passage  in 
endeavouring  to  explain  it,  and 
to  give  a  distinct  signification. 
Here  is  a  nameless  terrible  grace, 
resulting  from  a  mixtur<Q  of  ideas, 
and  a  confusion  of  imagery. 
r.  Warton. 

,  VOL.  I. 


989.  -'''W>r  wanted  vn  his  grasp 
&c.]  This  is  said  to  signify 
that  he  wanted  not  arms,  though 
he  was  but  just  raised  out  of  the 
form  of  a  toad.  He  was  repre- 
sented as  in  arms,  ii.  812.  when 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  en- 
gaging with  Death;  and  we  must 
suppose  that  bis  power,  as  an 
angel,  was  such,  that  he  could  as- 
sume them  upon  occasion  when-, 
ever  he  pleased. 

991*  -—nor  only  Paradise  &c.] 
This  representation  of  what  must 
have  happened,  if  Gabriel  and 
Satan  had  encountered,  is  ima- 
gined in  these  few  lines  with  a 
nobleness  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  is  an  improvement 
upon  a  thought  in  Homer,  where 
he  represents  the  terrors  whicb 
must  have  attended  the  conflict 
of  two  such  powers  as  Jupiter 
and  Neptune,  Iliad,  xy.  S24. 


Mtrif. 

And  all  the  Gods  that  round  old 

Saturn  dwell. 
Had  heard  the  thondert  to  the  deepe 

of  helL  Pope. 

996.  Th'  Eternal    to   prevent 
such  horrid  fratf]  The  breaking 
off  the  combat  between  Gabriel 
U 
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Hung  forth  in  hear^n  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 
Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign. 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weighed, 


and  Satan,  by  the  hanging  out 
of  the  golden  scales  in  heaven, 
is  a  refinement  upon  Homer's 
thought,  who  tells  us  that  before 
the  battle  between  Hector  and 
Achilles,    Jupiter  weighed    the 
event  of  it  in  a  pair  of  scales. 
The  reader  may  see  the  whole 
passage    in    the    twenty-second 
Iliad.    Virgil  before  the  last  de- 
cisive combat  describes  Jupiter 
in  the  same  manner,  as  weighing 
the  fetes  of  Turnus  and  .^neas. 
Milton,  though  he  fetched  this 
beautifol  circumstance  from  the 
Iliad  and  iEneid,  does  not  only 
insert  it  as  a  poetical  embellish- 
ment, like    the   authors  above 
mentioned ;  but  makes  an  artful 
use  of  it  for  the  proper  carr3ring 
on   of    his  fable,   and   for    the 
breaking  off  the  combat  between 
the  two  warriors  who  were  upon 
the  point  of  engaging.     To  this 
we  may  further  add,  that  Millon 
is  the  more  justified  in  this  pas- 
sage, as  we  find  the  same  noble 
allegory  in  huly  writ,  where  a 
wicked  prince,  some  few  hours 
before  he  was  assaulted  and  slain, 
is  said   to  have  been  weighed  in 
the  scales,  and  to  have  been  found 
wanting.     Addi'^on. 

997.  — his  golden  scales,"]  So 
they  are  in  Homer  x^vvtuc  ret- 
XcLrrti,  both  where  he  weighs  the 
destinies  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans in  book  the  eighth,  and  the 
fates  of  Hector  and  Achilles  in 
book  the  twenty-second.  And 
this  figure  of  weighing  the  des- 
tinies of  men  appeared  so  beau- 


tiful to  sQcceediog  poets,  tbat 
i&schylus  (as  we  are  informed 
by  Plutarch  in  his  treatise  of 
hearing  the  poets)  wrote  a  tngedj 
upon  this  toandation,  wbieb  he 
entitled  ^inf^nrmnm  or  the  me^ 
ing  of  9oulsm 

998.  Betwixt  Airm  md  tkt 
Scorpion  iign,"]  Ubrm  or  the 
Scales  is  one  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  as  AMna  (or  Virgo 
the  Virgin)  and  SeorjAo  also  are. 
This  does  as  it  were  realize  the 
fiction,  and  gives  coaie<|QeDtly 
a  greater  force  to  it.  Ekkeri' 
son. 

This  allusion  to  the  sign  Libra 
in  the  heavens  is  a  beauty  Ast 
is  not  in  Homer  or  ^^igi^  uA 
gives  this  passage  a  manilM  iif- 
vantage  over  both  their  descnp- 
tions. 

999.  JVherein  all  thisp  created 
first  he   meighid,    &c.]     This  of 

weighing  the  creation  at  first 
and  of  all  events  since  gives  us 
a  sublime  idea  of  Providence, 
and  is  conformable  to  the  style 
of  Scripture,  Job  xxviii.  ?5.  To 
make  the  weight  for  the  winds,  end 
he  weighefh  the  waters  by  meanrt. 
chap.  XXX vii.  I6.  Dost  tkau  know 
the  balancing  of  the  clouds  f  Isaiah 
xl.  12.  Who  Tveighed  the  mown- 
tains  in  scales,  and  the  )nlU  ta  a 
balanced  And  then  for  weigh- 
ing particular  events  since,  sec 
1  Sam.  ii.  3.  By  him  actions  are 
weighed.  Pro  v.  xvi.  2.  The  Lord 
fveigheth  the  spirits.  I  do  not 
recollect  an  instance  of  weighing 
hat f Us  particularly,  but  there  is 
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The  pendulous  round  earth  with  balanced  air 
In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events, 
Battles  and  realms :  in  these  he  put  two  weights 
The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight ; 


1000 


foundation  enoqgh  for  that  in 
Homer  and  Viigil  as  we  have 
seen;  and  then  for  weighing 
kingdoms  we  see  an  instance  in 
Belshazsar,  and  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly, Dan.  V.  26, 27*  God  hoik 
numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished 
it,  thou  art  wdghed  in  the  balances. 
So  finely  hath  Milton  improved 
upon  the  fictions  of  the  poets 
by  the  eternal  truths  of  holy 
Scripture. 

1Q08.  The  sequel  each  ofpart^ 
ing  and  ef  fight  s'\  Dr.  Benttey 
reiids  The  ^gn^l  each  &c.  To 
undevBtand  which  of  these  two 
xmdiogs  suits  the  place  best,  let 
us  insider  the  poet's  thought, 
which  was  this :  God  put  in  the 
golden  scales  two  weights:  in 
ttie  one  scale  he  put  the  weight, 
which  was  the  sequel  (that  is  re- 
presented the  consequence)  of 
Satan's  parting  from  them;  in 
the  other  scale  he  put  the  weight, 
which  was  ibe. sequel  of  Satan's 
fighting;  neither  of  the  scales 
had  any  thing  in  it  immediately 
relating  to  Gabriel:  and  there- 
fore Dr.  Bentljcy  mistakes  (I 
think)  when  he  says,  that  the 
ascending  weight,  Satan's,  was 
the  sign^  to  him  of  defeat ;.  the 
descending,  Gabriel's,  the  ngnal 
to  him  of  victory:  they  were 
both  signsls  (if  signals)  to  Satan 
only,  for  he  only  was  weighed, 
rer.  101 1 ;  or  rather  they  shewed 
bim  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence both  of  his  tehting  and 
9t  his  retreating.    The  scale  in 


which  lay  the  weight,  that  wa» 
the  wequel  of  his  fighting,^  hj 
ascending  shewed  him  that  he  was 
Ught  in  arms,  and  could  not  ob- 
tain victory;  whereas  the  other 
scale,  in  which  was  the  sequd  of 
his  parting  or  retreating,  having 
descended,  it  was  a  sign  that 
his  going  off  quietly  would  be 
his  wisest  and  weightiest  at- 
tempt. The  reader  will  excuse 
my  having  been  so  long  in  this 
note,  when  he  considers  that 
Dr.  Bentley,  and  probably  many 
others  have  misunderstood  Mil- 
ton's thbught  about  the  scales, 
judging  of  it  by  what  they  read 
of  Jupiter's  scales  in  Homer  and 
Virgil;  the  account  of  which,  is 
very  different  from  this*  of  Mil- 
ton ;  for  in  them  the  &tes  of  the 
two  combatants  are  weighed  one 
affainst  the  other,  and  the  descent 
of  one  of  the  scales  foreshewed 
the  death  of  him  whose  fate  lay 
in  that  scale,  9110  vergat  pondere 
lethum:  whereas  in  Milton  no- 
thing is  weighed  but  what  relates 
to  Satan  only,  ami  in  the  two 
scales  are  weighed  the  two  diffet^ 
ent  events  of  his  retreating  and 
his  fighting.  From  what  has 
been  said  it  may  appear  pretty 
plainly,  that  Milton  by  seqwel 
meant  the  consequence  or  event, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  ver.  1001, 
and  then  there  will  be  bo  occa- 
sion for  Dr.  Bentley^s  signal; 
both  because  it  is  a  very  impro- 
per word  in  this  place,  and  be- 
cause a  signal  ef  parting  and  of 
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The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kick'd  the  beam  ; 
"Which  Gabriel  spying,  thuu  bespake  the  Fiend. 


_fight,  can  be  noihiog  ebe  than  n 
signal  when  to  part  nnd  when 
to  fight ;  which  he  will  not  pre- 
tend to  be  the  poet's  meaoing. 

It  may  be  proper,  before  we 
conclude,  to  |irotiuce  the  pa'- 
lages  out  oF  Homer  and  Virgil, 
wherenf  so  much  has  been  said. 
that  the  reader  may  have  the 
salu&elion  of  com|isring  Iheiu 
with  our  author,  Iliad,  viii.  69. 

»•■   nn   ii   xt'""    """e   ""TB... 


'BXai  )i  ^m 

n/tfAx*" 


ol  Godt  t 


.  goJd^D  acMloe 


With  Bqual  hand  i  in  Ihoe  ezplor'd 

thsfate 
Of  Greece  and  Tii>;,  and  poit'd  the 

mighty  weigh  L 
PreM'd  wjih   iu  load    the  Graciio 

balsnee  Um 
Low  lunk  OD  earth,  th«  Tngui  itrikei 

the  iklc*.  i>apc. 

The  same  lines,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, are  applied  to  Hector  and 
Achilles  in  the  twenty-second 
book,  and  there  are  thus  trans- 
lated, 

Jova  lifts  the  golden  Indance*,  thit 

Th<  &te*  of  mortal  Dieii,  sad  Iblngi 

below  1 
Hera  eich  coDtendlnf  hero's  lot  hs 

trie*. 
And  w^fca  with  squtl  hand  theii 


The  pnssnge  in  Virgil  is  shorter, 

,^n.  xii,  725, 
Jopilet  ipie   duos   aquato  emoM 
Kiutinel,  et  Eau  Impontl  dinna  dsft- 


ie  champion'!   Tale,   and  oA  <s- 

ncilj  weighs. 
n  ibia  tide  life,  and  luctf  chance 


deBceiid.il.  Dryii*- 

Every  reader,  who  compares 
these  pnssages  with  our  aothor, 
must  see  plainly,  that  Ihou^ 
there  is  some  resemblance,  ye* 
there  is  also  great  dHferencc 
There  are  golden  Kale*  in  Ho- 
mer as  well  as  in  HUton;  bnt 
Milton  in  some  measare  anlbor- 
izca  the  fiction,  by  making  kit 
scales  the  balance  in  the  hearens. 
In  Homer  and  Virgil  the  c<n- 
batants  are  weighed  one  agaiiBt 
another  ;  but  here  only  Sstao  is 
weighed,  in  one  scale  the  con- 
sequence of  hii  retreatiii^,  *nd 
of  his  fighting  in  the  other.  And 
there  is  this  Farther  improve- 
ment,  that  in  Homer  and  Vir^ 
the  fiLtes  are  weighed  to  lattrfr 
Jupiter  himself,  but  here  it  i> 
done  only  to  satisfy  the  contend- 
ing parties,  for  Satnn  to  read  hi) 
own  destiny.  So  that  when  Mil- 
ton imitates  a  fine  passage,  be 
docs  not  imitate  it  servilely,  b«l 
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Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  know^st  mine. 
Neither  our  own  but  giv^n  ;  what  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do  ?  since  thine  no  more 
Than  heaven  permits,  nor  mine,  though  doubled  now 
To  trample  thee  as  mire :  for  proof  look  up,  loio 

And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign, 
Where  thou  art  weighed,  and  shown  how  light,  how  weak. 
If  thou  resist.     The  Fiend  looked  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft :  nor  more ;   but  fled 
Murmuring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night.  1015 


makes  it  as  I  may  say  an  original 
of  his  own  by  his  manner  of 
varying  and  improving  it 
lOOS.  -^fice  thine  no  more 
Than  Heavn  permiis,  nor  mine,] 
Thine  and  mine  refer  to  strength, 
▼er.  1006.  not  to  arms  the  sub- 
stantive preceding.  Dr.  Bentley 
reads  strength  instead  of  arms. 

1012.  Where  thou  art  weigh'd, 
and  tkoum  how  Ught,  how  toeoAr,] 


He  does  not  make  the  ascending 
scale  the  sign  of  victory  as  in 
Homer  and  Virgil,  bat  of  light- 
ness and  weakness  according  to 
that  of  Belshazzar,  Dan.  v.  27* 
Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances, 
and  art  found  wanting.  So  true 
it  IB,  that  Milton  oftener  imitates 
Scripture  than  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, even  where  he  is  thought  to 
imitate  them  most. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


iUORNING  approached.  Eve  relates  to  Adam  her  troublesone 
dream ;  he  likes  it  not,  yet  comforts  her :  they  come  forth  to  their 
Jay  labours :  their  morning  hymn  at  the  door  of  their  bower. 
God  to  render  man  inexcusable  sends  Raphael  to  admonish  him 
of  his  obedience,  of  his  free  estate,  of  liis  enemy  near  at  haod, 
who  he  is,  and  why  his  enemy,  and  whatever  else  may  arail 
Adam  to  know.  Raphael  comes  down  to  Paradise,  his  appear* 
ancc  described,  his  coming  discerned  by  Adam  afar  off  littine  at 
the  door  of  his  bower;  he  goes  out  to  meet  him,  brings  him  U> 
his  lodge,  entertains  him  with  the  choicest  fruits  of  Paradise  got 
together  by  Etc;  their  discourse  at  table  :  Raphael  perfonas  bii 
message,  mbds  Adam  of  his  state  and  of  his  enemy ;  relates  it 
Adam's  request  who  that  enemy  is,  and  bow  he  came  to  be  so, 
beginning  from  his  first  revolt  in  heaven,  and  the  occasioD 
thereof;  how  he  drew  his  legions  after  him  to  the  parts  of  the 
north,  and  there  inciled  them  to  rebel  with  him,  persuading  all 
but  only  Abdiel  a  scrnph,  who  in  argument  dissuades  and  op- 
poses him,  then  forsakes  him. 
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P«  OW  morn  her  rosy  steps  in  th^  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 
When  Adam  wak'd,  so  customed,  for  his  sleep 
Was  aery  light  from  pure  digestion  bred. 
And  temperate  vapours  bland,  which  th'  only  sound 


1.  Now  mom  her  rosy  steps] 
This  is  the  morning:  of  the  daj 
after  Sntan's  coining  to  the 
earth;  and  as  Homer  makes  the 
morning  with  roty  fingen,  fA- 
immtvXH  HiH,  Iliad,  i.  477*  the 
roiff-Jittger'd  mom,  so  Milton 
gives  ber  roty  9tep$,  and  vi.  3.  a 
rojry  hand.  The  morn  is  first 
gray,  then  rosy  upon  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  sun.  And  she 
is  said  to  som  the  earth  4rc.  hjthe 
same  sort  of  metaphor  as  Lucre- 
tius says  of  the  sun,  ii.  Sll. 

— et  lumiiie  ecntgrU  arra. 

Mr.  Thyer  adds,  that  the  same 
allegoriod  description  he  re- 
members in  Shakespeare; 

—The  morn  in  tiffhm  robe 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high 
eastern  hill. 

3.  his  sleep 

.    fVas  aery  Ught  from  pure  diges' 
lUm  bred/] 


Milton's  panegyrics  on  temper- 
ance both  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, resulting  from  his  own 
practice,  are  frequent.  Sec  P.  L. 
xi.  472*  515,  530.  II  Peru.  46. 
and  Comus  in  several  places. 
T.  Warton. 

5.  — which  th'  only  lotuid  &c.] 
Which  refers  to  sleep,  and  not  to 
vapours  the  substantive  immedi- 
ately preceding.  I  mention  this 
because  it  has  been  mistaken^ 
It  is  certainly  more  proper  to  say 
that  the  sound  of  leaves  and  song 
of  birds  dispersed  sleep  than 
vapours.  The  expression  only 
sound  (as  Dr.  Pearce  rightly  ob- 
serves) seems  the  same  with  that 
in  vii.  123.  Only  omniscient ;  in 
hoth  which  places  only  signifies 
alone ;  the  only  sound,  for  there 
was  none  other  \  and  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  meant  of  the  ma- 
tin tong  of  the  birds,  as  well  as 
of  the  sound  of  leaves  and  fuming 


r 
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Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  feo. 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  soog 
Of  birds  on  every  bough ;  so  much  the  more 
His  vrooder  was  to  6nd  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discompos'd,  and  glowing  cheek. 
As  through  unquiet  rest :  he  on  his  side 


rilU.     Fuming  rilla,  for  fumea  or 
■teams  riae  from  the  water  in 
Ibe  morning  according   to  ver. 
Itl6. 
Ye  mills  and  GxhalMion*  that  now 

From  hill  or  itonnin;  Inke  &c. 
but  they  ilo  not  make  a  noise  aa 
fuming,  bat  only  as  rllU.  jfurora's 
Jan,  the  fanning  winds  among 
the  leaves  maybe  properly  called 
the  fan  of  the  morning,  and  it 
Is  not  unusual  to  refer  a  thing 
which  follows  two  substantives 
ta  the  first  of  the  two  only. 
Lighlfy  d'aperted.  Dr.  Beiilley 
says  thnt  dispel  sleep  is  Letter 
than  ilisper$e  it  r  but  though  lo 
(Uipel  steep  may  be  the  more 
usual  expression,  yet  to  dispene 
»leep  may  be  justified  by  veiy 
great  authority,  for  Sopliocles 
mal^ea  uae  of  the  very  satiie. 
Soph.  Trachin.  ()98. 


jtni  Iht  ihrill  mofi. 
tvery  ioiigh. 

So  Svander  is  waked  in  Virgil, 
Sn.  TiiU  456. 

BTBDdnmi  cz  humlli  IcOo  lux  siu* 
dtat  alma, 

Et  malutini  votucnim  nt>  culmlne 


And  Ermiaia  likewise  in  Tuso, 
cant.  vii.  st.  5. 

Non  si  deslfi  fin  chc  garrit  jli  lugeO 
Nod  TCnti  litti,  e  lalutii  gli  albcH, 
E  ■Rormonkre  il  fiumc,  e  gO  art«» 
crili. 


fBfbitdi  on 


The  chmM  ■ 


ti  «alule*  EvandcT'i 


n  I'm 

The   birdt  awak'd    bn  villi  tUr 

morning  tong, 
Tlleir   waibling    music    pietc'd  bei 

The  murm'ting    bronki,  lai  "hal- 

The  rallling  boughs  and  I<«tci,  tbcs 
poit  did  bear.  Fiirfii. 

Milton  (as  Dr.  Greenwood  ukts) 
hath  exactly  copied  this  pasaagt 
in  Tivsso,  but  gre.itly  improfed 
upon  it  by  adjustingone  part  of 
it  to  the  peculiar  militoess  of  die 
climate  in  Paradise.  Hefewere 
no  mhittUng  irinds  lo  toltleamoag 
the  boughs,  but  only  gentle  giln 
to  fan  Ike  Uaees ;  which  did  oo< 
ditpeltUep,  u  Dr.  Bentieywinld 
hsTe  it,  (for  tfiis  word  aeemt  lo 
carry  an  ideft  of  fiim,)btit  in 
our  author's  beau tifuloqmwon, 
tightly  diipened  it. 

5.  —IK  onUf  MiuuQ  "nutDr. 
3enUey  calls  strange  3ictioq,aod 
he  will  have  it  to  be  earb/imai: 
but  the  present  reftdipg  is  coan> 
tenanced  by  the  follow!^  lint 
in  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  *• 
cant.  xi.  St.  30. 
As  iT  Ac  («(|f  (MnJ  Ibcnor  sbc  fa/d. 
Tk/ti. 
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Leaning  half  rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamourM,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which  whether  wiaking  or  ^leep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voioe  15 

Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whispered  thus.     Awake 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 
Heav^n^s  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake  ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fiesh  field         w 
Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.  S5 

Such  whispering  wakM  her,  but  with  startled  eye 


l6.  Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on 
Flora  bteathet,']  As  when  the 
0dfi  westein  ^ales  breathe  on 
the  flowers.    Richprdson. 

Flora  according  to  ancient 
fnble  was  beloved  by  Zephyr. 
See  m.  ill.  43.  and  Ovid,  FaiU. 
I.  V.  195.  Coopaie  CymbeHne, 
act  Sv.  to.  2. 

•^Tb^  are  aa  gtade 
As  zepbyn  bbwing  bdow  the  violet. 
Not  wng^ttg  bit  sweet  bead. 

T.  Warton. 

For  this  ddigfatfbl  simile  Mil- 
ton  was  probably  obliged  to  his 
admired  Ben  Jonsoo  in  his 
Mask  of  Loce  reamciled  to  Virtue^ 
song  3. 

tbitttSx  wfll  think  you  do  Vm  wrong. 
Go  choose  among—bat  with  a  mind 
AAgemik  at  the  stroking  witid 
JRmtu  iftr  the  gentler  finoWM, 

Tliycr. 


21.  — we  loie  the  prime,']  The 
prime  of  the  day }  as  he  oaUs  it 
elsewhere,  ver.  170. 

—that  iweet  hour  of  prime, 
and  ix.^0O. 

The  season  prime  fi»r  sweetest  senta 
and  aitv. 

The  word  is  used  by  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,  as  in  Faery  Queen, 
book  i.  cant.  vi.  st.  13. 

They  all,  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous 
prwntu 

86.  Such  whUjfrmgwak'd  het,'] 
We  were  told  in  the  foregoing 
book  how  the  evil  spirit  prao- 
tised  upon  Eve  as  she  lay  asleq>, 
in  order  to  inspire  her  with 
thoughts  of  vanity,  pride>  and 
ambition.  The  author,  who 
shews  a  wonderful  art  through* 
out  his  whole  poem,  in  preparing 
the  reader  for  tlie  several  occur- 
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On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake. 

O  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  mom  returnM ;  for  I  this  night 
(Such  night  till  this  I  never  passM)  have  dieamM, 
If  dreamed,  not  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee, 
Works  of  day  past,  or  morrow's  next  design. 
But  of  offence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  this  irksome  night :  methought        S5 


rences  that  arise  in  it,  founds 
upon  the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cumstance the  first  part  of  the 
fifth  book.  Adam  upon  his 
awaking  finds  Eve  still  asleep, 
with  an  unusual  discomposure 
in  her  looks.  The  posture  in 
which  he  regards  her,  is  described 
with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, as  the  whisper  with 
which  he  awakens  her,  is  the 
softest  that  ever  was  conveyed 
to  a  lover's  ear.  I  cannot  but 
take  notice  that  Milton,  in  the 
conferences  between  Adam  and 
Eve,  had  his  eye  very  frequently 
upon  the  book  of  Canticles,  in 
which  there  is  a  noble  spirit  of 
eastern  poetry,  and  very  often 
not  unlike  what  we  meet  with 
in  Homer,  who  is  generally 
placed  near  the  age  of  Solomon. 
I  think  there  is  no  question  but 
the  poet  in  the  preceding  speech 
remembered  those  two  passages 
which  are  spoken  on  the  like 
occasion,  and  filled  with  the 
same  pleasing  images  of  nature. 
Cant.  ii.  10,  &c.  My  beloved  spake 
and  said  unto  me.  Rise  up,  my 
love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away  ; 
for  lo  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  vwr  and  ^one,  the  flowers  ap» 


pear  on  the  earthy  ike  time  of  ike 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  essi  ike 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  m  oar 
land.  The  fig-tree  psUteA  firtk 
her  green  figs,  and  the  vmes  mA 
the  tender  grapes  give  a  good  smdl 
Arise  my  love,  my  fair  am,  asd 
come  away. — Cant.  viL  11,  11 
Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  JmA 
into  the  field,  let  us  gel  up  eeriy 
to  the  vineyards,  let  us  see  if  tke 
vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender 
grapes  appear,  and  the  pome- 
granate  bud  Jof'lh — His  prefer- 
ring the  garden  of  Eden  to  that, 


^-^ where  the  sapient  king 
Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyjitiut 
spouse,  ix.  443. 

shews  that  the  poet  had  this  de- 
lightful scene  in  view.  Jdditon. 
35.  — methought 
Close  at  mine  ear  &c.] 
Eve's  dream  is  full  of  tho^e  high 
conceits  ingendering  pride,  which 
we  are   told   the    Devil  endea- 
voured  to   instil    into    her.    Of 
this  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where 
she  fancies  herself  awakened  by 
Adam  in  the  following  beautiful 
lines, 

Why  v^^lccp'st  thou  Eve  ?  &.c. 
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Close  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk 
With  gentle  voice,  I  thought  it  thine ;  it  said, 
Why  sleep'st  thou  Eve  ?  now  is  the  pleasant  time. 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labour'd  song ;  now  reigns 
Full  orbM  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things ;  in  vain, 


40 


An  injudicious  poet  would  have 
made  Adam  talk  through  the 
whole  work  in  such  sentiments 
as  these :  but  flattery  and  false- 
hood are  not  the  courtship  of 
Milton's  Adam,  and  could  not 
be  heard  by  Eve  in  her  state  of 
ionocenee^  excepting  only  in  a 
dream  produced  on  purpose  to 
taint  her  imagination.  Other 
▼ain  sentiments  of  the  same  kind 
in  this  relation  of  her  dream 
will  be  obvious  to  every  reader. 
Though  the  catastrophe  of  the 
poem  is  finely  presnged  on  this 
occasion,  the  particulars  of  it 
are  so  artfully  shadowed,  that 
they  do  not  anticipate  the  story 
which  follows  in  the  ninth  book. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  though 
the  vision  itself  is  founded  upon 
truth,  the  circumstances  of  it 
are  Aill  of  that  wildness  and  in- 
eoosistency,  which  are  natural 
to  a  dream.    Addison,     . 

41.  Tumu  sweeteMt  his  laoe'la- 
Ixmrd  song ;]  Spenser  in  his  Epi- 
Ihalamion,  a  poem  which  Milton 
seems  often  to  imitate,  has  it 
"  ike  bvt€s  love'Uarned  song.'* 
We  must  farther  observe  that 
our  author  takes  great  liberties 
in  bis  use  of  the  genders,  some- 
times making  him  and  her  and 


it  of  the  same  thing  or  creature. 
We  have  a  very  remarkable  in- 
stance in  vl.  878. 

Disburdened  heav^o  rgoic*d  and  toon 

repaii^d 
Her  muiml  braadi^  fetoniing  whence 

ii  rollU 

The  nightingale,  though  it  is  the 
cock  that  sings,  he  makes  usu- 
ally of  the  feminine  gender,  as 
in  iv.  602. 

—the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  des- 
cant aung.  . 

See  likewise  iiL  40.  vii.  486.  Bat 
here  he  says  his  love-laboured  song, 
as  the  speech  is  addressed  to  Eve. 
And  for  the  same  reason  he  says 

— Heav'n  wakes  with  all  hU  cyea,  . 

though  commonly  he  uses  heaven 
itself  in  the  feminine  gender,  as 
in  vii.  205. 

— Hcav*n  open*d  wide 
Her  ever  during 


and  again  I  viL  574. 

—He  through  heaven 
That  open'd  wide  her  blaaing  portala 

The  reason  of  this  alteration  of 
the  genders  the  judicious  reader, 
when  he  examines  each  passage, 
will  easily  perceive. 
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If  none  r^ard ;  heav'n  wakes  with  all  his  eyes. 

Whom  to  behold  but  thee.  Nature's  desire  ?  u 

In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishmeal; 

Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze. 

I  rose  as  at  thy  call,  but  found  thee  not ; 

To  find  thee  I  directed  then  my  walk  ; 

And  on,  methought,  alone  I  pass'd  through  ways     sa 

That  brought  me  on  a  sudden  to  the  tree 

Of  interdicted  knowledge  :  fair  it  seem'd. 

Much  fiiirer  to  my  fancy  than  by  day  : 

And  as  I  wond'ring  look'd,  beside  it  stood 

One  shap'd  and  wing'd  like  one  of  those  from  heaven 

By  us  oft  seen  ;  his  dewy  locks  distill'd  x 

Ambrosia  ;  on  that  tree  he  also  gaz'd  ; 

And  O  fair  plant,  said  he,  with  fruit  surcharg'd, 

Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load  and  taste  thy  sweet, 

Nor  God,  nor  Man  ?  is  knowledge  so  despis'd  ?       m 

Or  envy',  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taste  ? 

Forbid  who  will,  none  shall  firom  me  withhold 

Longer  thy  ofier'd  good,  why  else  set  here  ? 

44.  -~Heatfn   tmlta  with  all  than  ty  dag:]  As  the  in  imlicm 

hit  eyat,]    Here  ugain  he  has  hi«  are   oFten   more   pleuing,  »Mi 

muier    Spenser   full    in    vtew,  the  images   more   )iTd3r,  mta 

b.  iii.  coxa.  xi.  at.  *5,  we  are  aitoep  than  wben  wc  aic 

— irith  iMw  miny  ejes  awake.     And  what  can  be  the 

High  hea>'n  beboldi  &c.  cause    of    this  i      Out    adbcw 

49.  To  Snd  thee  I  dirtied  then  plaiulf  think,  it  maj  be  e&f*«d 

my  n>alk;-\    So  Enniya  amid  Ci-  ^^  *>>«  "S*""^  «<"  "oiae iliintoal 

ceronem,  De  DivinoL  i.  20.  being  upon  the  senaory  irikilc  we 

are  n  sleep. 

P«i  iiir^-*;!. -,rn,  ™r,  rW.  ^6.  —hU  demw  Icda  diHilli 

b,f^  Ambrotui .-] 

Tardoque  vettigare,  cl  quame  te.  So  Virgil  «f  Venua,  JEd.  i.  403. 

Deque  poue  AmbnMiieque  eoni«  diffawa  *««i(i 

Card(capcM«rttj  wmiUinulUpedcm  odonm 

•»"«"'*'■  Sirinvw— 

53.    Much  fairer  lo  my/anej/  H*mt. 
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This  said,  be  paus'd  not,  but  witb  vent'rous  arm 
He  plucked,  be  tasted  ;  me  damp  horror  cbill'd         6$ 
At  sucb  bold  words  voucb'd  witb  a  deed  so  bold : 
But  be  tbus  overjoy'd,  O  fruit  divine, 
Sweet  of  tbyself,  but  much  more  sweet  thus  cropt, 
Forbidden  here,  it  seems,  as  only  fit 
,For  gods,  yet  able  to  make  gods  of  men :  70 

And  why  not  gods  of  men,  since  good,  the  more 
Communicated,  more  abundant  grows, 
The  author  not  impaired,  but  honoured  more  ? 
Here,  happy  creature^  fhir  angelic  Eve, 
Partake  thou  also ;  happy  though  thou  art,  75 

Happier  thou  may'st  be,  worthier  canst  not  be: 
Taste  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  gods 
Thyself  a  goddess,  not  to  earth  confinM, 
But  sometimes  in  the  air,  as  we,  sometimes 
Ascend  to  heaven,  by  merit  thine,  and  see  go 

What  life  the  gods  live  there,  and  such  live  thou. 
So  saying,  he  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 
Ev'n  to  my  mouth  of  that  same  frmtheld  part 
Which  he  had  [ducked  ;  the  pleasant  savory  smell 
So  quicken'd  aprpetite,  that  I,  methoi^bt,  ss 

Could  not  but  taste.     Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 
With  him  I  flew,  and  underneath  beheld 
The  earth  outstretchM  immense,  a  prospect  wide . 
And  various :  wondering  at  my  flight  and  change 
To  this  high  exaltation  ;  suddenly  90 

My  guide  was  gone,  and  I,  methought,  sunk  down. 
And  fell  asleep ;  but  O  how  glad  I  wakM 

7d-  Bui  sometimes  in  the  air,  relate  to  both,  and  in  the  first 

ai  we,  sometimes  &c.]  The  words  sentence  the  verb  be  is  vnder- 

OBwe  nre  sa  placed  between  the  stood.     Pearce. 
two    sentences,  a9-  equally    to 
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To  find  this  but  a  dream  !  Thus  Eve  her  night 
Related,  and  thus  Adam  atiswer'd  sad. 
Best  image  of  myself  and  dearer  half. 
The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night  in  sleep 
Afiects  me  equally;  nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of  evil  sprung  1  fear  ; 
Yet  evil  whence?  in  thee  can  harbour  none. 
Created  pure.     But  know  that  in  the  soul 
Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief;  among  these  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds  ;  of  all  external  things, 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent. 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes, 
Which  reason  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we'  afiirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion  ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell  when  nature  rests. 
Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her  ;  but  misjoining  shapes, 
Wild  works  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams, 
111  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 
Some  such  resemblances  methinks  I  find   . . 
Of  our  last  evening's  talk,  in  this  thy  dream, 
But  with  addition  strange ;  yet  be  not  sad. 
Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  Mao 


QS.  — Tktt*  Eve  htr  night  9i.  — and  thma  Jdam[  Adun 

Related^  conformable    to     bis    •opaw 

Thus  Eve  repeated  her  dream,  character  for  wisdom  tnatnieti 

Night  for  the  visioiu  and  dreams  and   comforts    Eve    npoa    tbii 

frequent  in  it.    So  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  occasion.     AddUom. 

*16.  in.  Emlintodumaidofeti 

ProndMa  <*ol*it  Mmnii  noetemquc  Of  Mom]     God  here  mnat  ugpifj 
angtt,  as  it  freqoently  does  ia 

Burnt.  this  poem.     For  Gocf  oumoI  k 
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May  come  and  go,  so  tinapprov'd,  and  leave 

No  spot  or  blame  behind :  Which  gives  me  hope 

That  what  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream,  ho 

Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do. 

Be  not  dishearten'd  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks. 

That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene. 

Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world  ; 

And  let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise  i*>5 

Among  the  groves,  the  fountains^  and  the  flowers 

That  open  now  their,  choicest  bosom'd  smells. 

Reserved  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  dieerM, 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall  130 

From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her  hair ; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood. 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  offended.  135 

So  all  was  cleared,  and  to  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  fix)m  under  shady  arbo'rous  roof 


tempted  vnih  evil,  as  St.  James 
snys  (1.^  15.)  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  And  Milton  had  just 
be^re  (as  Mr.  Thyer  also  ob- 
serves) used  the  term  God  in 
the  same  meaning,  ver.  59. 

Deigni  none  to  ease  thy  load  and 
taite  thy  iweet^ 
.    Kor  God  DOT  Mao  f 

again  ver.  70; 

'  ^L-jret  aUe  to  maka  Godi  of  Men. 
'  127*  — their  choteeH  boiom'd 
innelff.]  Hoarded,  locked  up  as 
fo  a'  treasury  of  choice  things. 
So'in^ihe  Ode  on'ihe'Poision,  55. 
'  «i^ii&Mmii  all  their  echoefmUicl. 
TOL,  I. 


Compare  Comus,  368. 

—the  sweet  peace  that  goodnen  So. 
tamtewer, 

T.  Warton. 

129-  So  cheer' d  he  his  Mr 
Mpouse,  and  she  tons  cheer'd,j  A 
manner  of  speaking  that  occurs 
sometimes  in  Scripture,  as  in 
Jerem.  xx.  ?•  thou  hast  deceitoed 
me,  and  Twos  deceived. 

137.     Btit  frrsi,  from   under 
shady  arho'rous  roof 

Soon  ar  they  forth  were  tome 
&c.] 
As  the  comma  now  stands  after 
roof,  the  morning  hymn  of  Adam 

X 
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Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Ofday^-spring,  and  the  sun,  who  scarce  up  risen, 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o  er  the  ocean  brim,        iio 
Shot  parallel  to  the  earth  his  dewy  ray, 
Discovering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden^s  happy  plains. 
Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid  lis 

In  various  style ;  for  neither  various  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronouncM  or  sung 
Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 
plow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  vefse,  iso 
More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness  ;  and  they  thus  began. 
These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 


and  Eve  is  represented  as  said 
by  them  (at  one  and  the  same 
time) /rom  under  the  roof,  and  ifi 
the  open  sight  of  the  sun :  which 
is  a  contradiction.  The  sense 
plainly  requires  that  the  comma 
should  be  as  we  have  placed  it ; 
and  the  construction  is,  But  first 
they  lowly  bowed  adoring^  ver. 
144.  as  soon  as  they  were  come 
forth  from  under  the  roof  of  the 
arbour.     Pearce. 

145.  —-each  morning  duly  paid 

In  various  style ;] 
As  it  is  very  well  known  that 
our  author  was  no  friend  to  set 
forms  of  prayer,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  ascribes  extemporary 
effusions  to  our  first  parents  ; 
but  even  while  he  attributes 
strains  unmeditated  to  them,  he 
himself  imitates  the  Psalmist. 


153.  These  are  iky  gl^nm 
works,  &c.]  The  momiDg  hvmn 
is  written  in  imitation  of  one  of 
those  Psalms,  where  intheoTT- 
flo wings  of  gratitude  and  praise 
the  Psalmist  calls  not  only  upon 
the  angels,  but  upon  the  moit 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  inani- 
mate creation,  to  join  with  him 
in  extolling  their  cobbidoq 
Maker.  Invocations  of  this  na- 
ture fill  the  mind  witb  glorioas 
ideas  of  God's  works,  and 
awaken  that  divine  enihiisiascD, 
which  is  so  natural  to  demotion. 
But  if  this  calling  upon  the  dead 
parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times  a 
proper  kind  of  worship,  it  was 
in  a  particular  manner  suitable 
to  our  first  parents,  who  had  the 
creation  fresh  upon  their  miods, 
and   had  not   seen    the   yarious 
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Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 

Thus  wondrous  feir ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  I    155 

Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pow'r  divine. 

Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light,  169 

Angels;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 


dispensations  of  Providence,  nor 
consequently  could  be  acquaint- 
ed with  those  many  topics  of 
praise,  which  might  afford  mat- 
ter to  the  devotions  of  their 
posterity.  I  need  not  remark 
the  beautiful  spirit  of  poetry, 
vrhich  runs  through  this  wh6)e 
hymn,  nor  the  holiness  of  that 
resolution  with  which  it  con- 
cludes.    Addison. 

The  author  has  raised  our  ex- 
pectation by  commending  the 
varums  ttyle,  and  holy  rapture, 
and  prompt  eloquence  of  our  first 
parents  ;  and  indeed  the  hymn 
is  truly  divine,  and  will  fully 
answer  all  that  we  expected.  It 
is  an  imitation,  or  rather  a  sort 
of  paraphrase  of  the  hundred 
and  forty-eighth  Psalm,  and  (of 
what  is  a  parnphi'ase  upon  that) 
the  Canticle  placed  after  Te 
Deum  in  the  Liturgy,  O  all  ye 
works  of  the  Lord,  bless  t^e  the 
Lord,  &c.  which  is  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  in  the  Apo- 
crypha. 

155.  — thyself  hotv  wondrous 
then  /]  Wisd.  xiii.  S,  4,  5.  With 
whose  beauty,  if  they  being  de- 
UghUd,  took  them  to  he  gods;  Ui 
than  know  how  much  better  the 


Lord  of  them  is :  for  the  first 
Author  of  beauty  hath  created 
them.  But  if  they  were  aHonished 
at  their  power ^  and  virtue,  lei 
them  understand  by  them  how 
much  mightier  he  is  that  made 
them.  For  by  the  greatness  and 
beauty  of  the  creatures,  propof- 
tionably  the  Maker  of  them  is 
seen. 

160.  Speak  ye  who  best  ca$^ 
tell,  &C.J  He  is  umpeafcahle, 
ver.  156.  no  creature  can  spoak 
worthily  of  him  as  he  is ;  but 
speak  ye  who  are  best  able,  ye 
angels,  ye  id  heaven  ;  on  earth 
join  all  ye  creatures,  4^. 

162.  — daxf  without  night,'] 
According  to  Milton  there  was 
grateful  vicissitude  like  day  and 
niglU  in  heaven,  vi.  8.  and  we 
presume  that  he  took  the  notion 
from  Scripture,  Rev.  vii.  15. 
They  are  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night 
in  his  temple.  But  still  it  was 
day  without  night,  that  is,  without 
such  night  as  ours,  for  the  dark-* 
ness  there  is  no  more  thaa 
grateful  twilight.  Night  comm 
not  there  in  darker  veil.  See  ver* 
646.  of  this  book. 
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[  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  beaven, 
Irth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

prst,  hitn  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 
It  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
ler  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
lledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling. mon 
Ithy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 
1  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
ISun,  of  tliis  great  worid  both  eye  and  soul, 
Iwledgc  him  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 


■he  Morning  Star ;  whn  ibe 
seti  hTttr  the  wid  u  called  Mm- 
peruB,  Vciper,  mud  tba  Emiif 
Star,  but  she  csddoI  riae  bdbrc 
him,  ind  aet  aftrr  Uu  at  ik 
same  time:  and  yet  ll  n»j  ba 
objected  that  oor  aathiv  raakct 
her  do  lo;  for  deacrilMiig  llH 
last  evening,  he  particnUrlf 
mentions  Heiperu*  that  led  Ikt 
tlarry  host,  iv.  605.  aod  the  very 
next  luorning  she  U  addieised  as 
luU  ill  the  train  of  nighl.  If 
this  olijection  should  be  admit- 
tcil,  111)  we  can  eny  to  it  is,  that 
a  poet  19  not  obliged  to  apnk 
with  the  strictness  and  accuncf 
of  B  philo$ntiher. 

172.  Acknowledge  Aim  thj 
greater,'^  Itis  notun  impiobable 
reading  which  Dr.  Bentlef  pro- 
poses Acknowledge  him  Cntter, 
or  BS  Mr.  Thyer  JdtmiKled^  % 
Creator;  but  I  aupiioM  the  aa- 
thor  made  use  of  grtater  >&• 
swering  to  great. 
Thou  Sun,  of  tbii  grttt  werii  tolb 
Acltnavledge  him  Ihy^retfar. 
So  Ovid  calls  the  Bun  the  a/ttf 
the  tBorld,  Mundi  ocoliia,  Ifei- 
iv.  328.  And  Pliny  the  aiml,  N* 
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In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'dt, 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and  when  thou  fall'st. 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  Sun,  now  fly'st,  175 


Hist.  lib.  i.  C.6.  Hnnc  mundi 
esse  totius  animum.  And  the 
expression  ihv  greater  may  be 
fitly  parallelea  with  thy  fiercest,  iv. 
927.  and  his  greater  in  Paradise 
Regained,  i.  279. 

172.  Mr.  Thyer  in  a  note  on 
P.  R.  i.  279.  acknowledges  that 
Dr.  Bentley's  emendation  and 
his  own  "  ought  absolutely  to 
be  rejected."     E. 

173.  fji  thy  eternal  ctwrxe,] 
In  thy  continual  course.  Thus 
Virgil  calls  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  eternal  Jires,  Mn.  ii.  154. 
Vos,  atemi  ignes ;  and  the  sa- 
cred fire  that  was  constantly 
kept  burning  eternal  fire,  Mn. 
ii.  297. 

jKiernmmque  adytis  dUert  penttrali* 
busignems 

and  uses  the  adverb  asternum  in 

the  same  manner  for  continually. 

Georg.  ii.  400. 

— glebaque  vcrsis 
JEt€Tnmm  frangenda  bidentibu*. 

175.  Moon ^  that  now  meet $t  the 
orient  sun,  now  fijf^t,  &c.]  The 
construction  is.  Thou  Moon,  that 
now  meetest  and  now  Jliest  the 
Orient  sun,  together  with  the  fixed 
stars,  and  ye  five  other  wandering 
fires  &c.  He  had  before  called 
upon  the  sun  who  governs  the 
day,  land  now  he  invokes  the 
moon  and  the^ed  stars,  and  the 
planets  who  govern  the  night,  to 
praise  their  Maker.  The  moon 
sometimes  meets  and  sometimes 
JBes  the  sun,  approaches  to  and 
recedes  from  him  in  her  monthly 
coarse.      With  the  fixed  stars, 


fixed  in  their  orb  that  files;    they 
are  fisied  in  their  orb,  but>  their 
orb  flies,  that  is  moves  round 
with  the  utmost  rapidity  r   for 
Adam  is  made  to  speak  according 
to  appearances,  and  he  mentions 
in  another  place,  viii.  I9!  and  21 . 
their  rolling  spaces  incomprehen^ 
sible,  and  their  swift  return  di» 
urnal.    And  ye  five  other  wan- 
dering  fires.    Dr.  Bentley  reads 
four,  Venus  and  the  Sun  and 
Moon  being  mentioned  before, 
and  only  four  more  remaining. 
Mercury  and  Mars  and  Jupiter 
and    Saturn.       And   we    must 
either  suppose  that  Milton  did 
not  consider  the  morning  star 
as  the  planet  Venus  ;  or  he  must 
be  supposed  to  include  the  earth, 
to  make  up  the  other  five  besides 
those  he  had  mentioned  3    and 
he  calls  it  elsewhere  viii.   I29. 
The  planet  earth;   though  this 
be  not  agreeable  to  the  system, 
according  to  which  he  is  speak- 
ing at  present.     Wandering  fires 
in    opposition    to  fixed    stars. 
That  move  in  mjfstic  dance  not 
without  song,  alluding    to   the 
doctrine  of  the   ancients,   and 
particularly  to  Pythagoras's  no- 
tion   of     the    music    of    the 
spheres,  by  which  no  doubt  he 
understood  the  proportion,  re- 
gularity, and  harmony  of  their 
motions.      Shakespeare    speaks 
of  it  more  fully  in  his  Merchant 
of  Venice,  act  v. 

—Look  bow  the  floor  of  hearen 
Is    Ibick    inlaid    with    patterns   of 
bright  gold : 
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Ihc  fix^d  stars,  Bx'd  in  their  orb  that  Aies, 
■e  five  other  wand'riiig  fires  that  move 
|stic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

',  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 
IikI  ye  Ekments,  the  eldest  birth  im 

Lture's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
JlU'cil  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix 
lioiirish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Ito  our  gtvat  Maker  still  new  praise, 
|ists  und  Exhalations  that  now  rise  m 

I  liill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 
nc  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 
liiour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise, 
|ier  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolour^d  sky, 
Lt  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers,  190 

I  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 
■ruisc  yc  W^inds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow 
lie  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  Piaes, 
levcry  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

ins  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye  flow,  195 


If  ii  in  Immortil  Mnili ! 
thifi  iB\i<ldj  veilure  of 

■  grosilj  cloee  lu  in,  we  cinaot 

—thai  in   jualernion  run 

at  in  a  fojrfnld  mixture 

mbination  run  a  perpciual 

■  eleoicnl  continually 

into  another,  accurd- 

ftlic  (luL'trincof  Pleroclitus, 


burrowed  from  Of|iheus.  Et 
cum  (juattuor  sint  genera  corpo- 
rum,  vicissitudine  eoruro  muodi 
continuata  Datura  est.  Nam  ex 
terra,  aijua :  ex  uua,  oritur 
""T  :    ex   nere,    stfaer  ■     ••— — '- 


........ ^u...    .i.,.aaiu(  ex  Ktheic, 

aer :  inde  aqua :  ex  aqiui,  tent 
infima.  Sic  naturu  hit,  ex  <|iii- 
bus  omnia  constanti  ■amid 
(Icorsus,  ultro,  citro  commcaiti. 
bu9,  mundi  partiuni  conjiiiiclif 
Gontinetur.  Cicero  de  NiL 
Deor.  ii.  33. 
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Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices  all  ye  living  Souls :  ye  Birds, 
That  singing  up  to  heaven  gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even. 


200 


197«  — ye  living  Souli  ;]  Soul 
is  used  here  as  it  sometimes  is  in 
Scripture  for  other  creatures  be- 
sides man.  So  Geo.  i.  20.  iJte 
moving  creature  that  hath  life, 
that  ia  soul  in  the  Hebrew^  and 
in  the  margin  of  the  Bible ;  and 
ver.  30.  every  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is 
life,  that  is^  a  living  soul. 

19^.  That  singing  up  to  heaven 
gate  ascend,]  We  meet  with  the 
like  hyperbole  in  Shakespeare^ 
Cymbdiine,  act  ii. 

Hark,  hark!   the  lark  at  hcav'n'a 
gatesingB; 

and  again  in  his  twenty-ninth 
sonnet. 

Like  aa  the  lark  at  break  of  day 

arifing 
From  sullen  earth  aings  bjinns  at 

heaven'a  gate : 

and  not  unlike  is  that  in  Homer, 
Od.  xii.  73.  of  a  very  high  rock^ 

0(f«9Sifaf^ 

And  with  ita  pointed  top  to  heav*n 
aacendf. 

202.  Witneu  if  I  be  ttlent,^ 
Dr.  Bentley  thinks  that  Milton 
had  forgot  that  both  Adam  and 
Ere  shared  in  this  hymn>  and 
therefore  he  reads  if  toe  be  silent, 
and  in  the  next  verse  but  one 
hj^  cur  song :   but  Milton  rather 


imitates  here  the  ancient  chorus, 
where  sometimes  the  plural,  and 
sometimes  the  singular  numbef 
is  used.  The  same  18  practised  by 
our  poet  in  the  speeches  of  the 
chorus    in    Samson  Agonisteif, 
where  the  reader  will  see  in  every 
page  almost  that  the  number  is 
thus  varied.     Dr.  Bentley  ob- 
served,  that  the    whole   hymn 
naturally  divides  itself  into  parts 
interlocutory,  and  that  he  has 
presumed  to  put  it  so,  though 
not  warranted  by  any  edition. 
But  this  is  not  Dr.  Bentley's  in- 
vention ;    for  this  hymn  was  set 
to  music  some  years  ago,  and  in 
that    composition    the    several 
parts  of  it  were  assigned  dis- 
tinctly to  Adam   and  Eve.     I 
think    that    such    interlocutory 
parts  are  by  no  means  fit  for  an 
heroic  poem  :    but  if  the  author 
should  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
signed them,  I  should  choose  to 
divide  this  hymn  very  different 
from     the    Doctor's     division. 
[The  Doctor  assigns  the  first 
seven  lines  to  Adam,  those  of 
the  Angels  to  Eve,  those  of  the 
Morning  Star  to  Adam,  those  of 
the  Sun  to  Eve,  those  of  the 
Moon  to  Adam^  of  the  Air  and 
Elements  to  Eve>  of  the  Mists 
and  Exhalations  to  Adam,  of  the 
Winds  and  Pines  to  Eve,  of  the 
Fountains  and  Rillv  to  Adam,  o# 
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To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 
Hail  universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gathered  ought  of  evil  or  concealed. 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.    . 
So  pray'd  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 


205 


the  Creatures  and  Binla  to  Eve, 
of  the  Fishes  and  Beasts  to 
Adam,  and  the  four  last  lined  to 
Kve.  But  on  the  contrary  Dr. 
Pearce  says]  The  first  seven 
and  the  four  last  verses  of  this 
hymn  I  would  suppose  spoken 
by  Adam  and  Eve  tog^ethcr :  and 
HB  to  the  other  verses^  I  would 
have  Adam  speak  all  that  the 
Doctor  assigns  to  Kve,  and  Eve 
all  that  is  now  assigned  to  Adam. 
In  this  method  the  mention  of 
the  fisir  Morning  Star,  the  Moon, 
and  Fountains  and  Rills,  will 
cuine  to  Eve's  share,  and  they 
are  circumstances  which  seem 
fitter  for  her  to  mention  than 
her  husband.     Pearte. 

tl05.  — be  bounteous  still 

To  qive  us  only  good  j] 
He    had     his    thought,    as    Dr. 
Beiitley  remarks,  on   that  cele- 
brated prayer  in  Plato, 

Keti  muvuTotf 

Great  Jove !  whateVr  is  for  our  good, 
AskM  or  unask'd,  supply  : 

All  illf  l>y  ^^^  ^^^  understood, 
Ev*n  to  our  prayers  deny  !    Notees. 

And  we  learn  from  the  first  book 
of  Xenophon*s  memoirs  of  his 
master  Socrates,  that  Socrates 
H^as  wont  to  pray  to  the  gods 


only  to  give  good  things,  u  tky 

knew  best  what  tinners  were  so. 
..  *  -  **    t  • 

£v;^TC    01  W^t     T%9%   #l«9(   €WXft  X 

ui*xmi  ixcm  mymim  im.  And  to 
the  same  purpose  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent collect  in  our  Liturgy,  for 
the  eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
We  humbly  beseech  thee  to  pW 
amatf  from  us  all  hurtfiU  thiap, 
and  to  give  vs  those  things  mkick 
be  profitable  for  us, 

ZOg.   So  jn-ayd  they  iMMOcemt, 

and  to  their  ikomghtt 
Firm  peace  recover'd  swm  and 

wonted  calm. 
On    to    their     moruings   rural 

work  thty  hastt  &£.] 
These  verses  are  thus  ^xnnieil  in 
the  best,  that  is  in  Milton's  own 
editions:  but  the  latter  sentence 
begins  very  abruptly,  On  to  thtir 
morning's  work  ^c.  Dr.  Beni.'fV 
tlierefore  continuing  thesenlCDce 
reads  thus. 

So    prayM    they    innocent;    and  to 

their  thoughts 
Firm    peace     rccav'ring    soon    and 

wonted  calm. 
On   to  their   morning's    ruril   work 

they  haste  ifc. 

Dr.  Pearce  thinks  the  sentence 
sufficiently  continued  in  the 
common  reading,  if  recovered  be 
a  participle  of  the  ablative  case; 
and   conceives    this   to   be  the 
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Firm  peacq  recovered  soon  and  wonted  calm.  210 

On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  h^te 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flow'rs  ;  where  any  row 
Of  fruit-trees  over- Woody  reached  too  far 
Their  pamper'd  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  check 
Fruitless  embraces :  or  they  led  the  vine  .  215 

To  wed  her  elm  ;  she  spous'd  about  him  twines 


construction^  Peace  and  calm 
being  recovered  to  their  thoughts, 
they  haste  &c.  and  accordingly 
points  it  thus, 

-^(tnd  to  their  thoughts 
Finn  peace  recover'd  toon  and  wont- 
ed calm. 
On  to  their  mornings .  rural  work 
thcj  hatte. 

But  perhaps  the  nbriiptness  of 
the  line 

On  to  their  morning's,  rural  work 
Ihejhaate 

was  designed  the  better  to  ex- 
press the  haste  they, were  in,  as 
they  wefe  later  to  day  than 
usual :  or  perhaps  with  an  easy 
alteration  it  may  be  read  thus, 

*   Then  to  their  momini^t  rural  work 
they  haate. 

914.  Thnr  pampered  boughs,"] 
The  propriety  of  Uiis  expression 
will  best  be  seen  by  what  J  unius 
says  of  the  etymology  of  the 
word  painper.  The  French  word 
pampre  of  the  Latin  pampinus 
is  a  Tine-branch  full  of  leaves : 
and  a  vineyard,  he  observes^  is 
•aid  by  them  pamprer,  when  it 
b.  overgrown  with,  superfluous 
leaves  and  fruitless  branches. 
GaUis  pampre  est  pampinus : 
unde  iis  pamprer  dicitur  vinea 
supervacuo  pampioonim  ger- 
mine  exubcrans,  ac  nimia  cre- 


scendi     luxuria     quodammodo 
sylvescens. 

216.    To  wed  her  elm ;]    Hor. 
Epod.  ii.  9. 

— Aut  adolta  vitium  propegine 
Altat  marital  populoe : 
Inutilesque  falce  ramoa  amputaxis, 
Felidorea  ineerit. 

Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  66I. 

Ulmua  erat  contra  apatioaa  tumenti- 

bu8  uviji, 
Quam  ftocia  postquam  pariter  cum 

vite  probavit ; 
At  si  staret,  ait,  oodeba  aiiie  palmite 

truncuty' 
Nil  praeter  fh>ndet,  quare  peteretur, 

haberet. 
Haec  quoque  quae  juncta  vitis  re» 

quieicit  in  ulmo. 
Si  non  nupta  foret,  tenrc  acclioata 

jaceret. 

An  elm  was  near^  to  whoaa  embraces 

led. 
The  curling  vine  her  swelling  clus- 
ters spread: 
He  viewed  their  twining  branches 

with  delight. 
And  praiv'd  the  beauty  of  the  pleas. 

ing>ight. 
Yet  this  ull  elm,  but  for  his  vine 

(he  said) 
Had  stood  neglected,  and  a  barren 

shade; 
And  this  fair  vine,  but  that  her  arms 

surround 
.  Her  married  elm,  and  crept  along 

the  ground.  Pope. 

And  Virgil  likewise  has  the  me- 
taphor of  the  vine  embracing 
the  elm,  Georg.  ii.  367. ' 
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Ii3rri^:eabte  arms,  and  with  her  brings 

uow't  til'  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 

Lrreii  leaves.    Them  thus  emptoy'd  beheld 

Ipitv  lieav'a's  high  King,  and  to  him  call'd      S90 

\c],  the  sociable  spi'rit,  tliat  deign'd 

■el  with  Tobias,  and  secur'd 
Larriage  widi  the  sev'ntimes-wedded  maid. 
Lhael,  said  he,  thou  hear'st  what  stir  on  earth 
I  from  heil  scap*d  through  the  darksome  gulf   us 
Irais'd  in  Paradise,  and  how  disturb'd 
night  the  human  pair,  how  he  designs 
Km  at  once  to  ruin  all  mankind. 
lerefore,  half  this  day  as  friend  with  friend 
\tsc  with  Adam,  in  what  bow'r  or  shade         gjo 
Ifiiid'st  him  from  the  heat  of  ooon  retired, 
Bpite  his  da^-labour  with  repast, 
Ith  repose  ;  and  such  discourse  bring  on, 
py  advise  liim  of  his  happy  state, 


onlyihe  poets, but  Cutii- 

■nd  the   ivriter)  of  rustic 

■requFntly  use  ihe  phrases 

oilii,  anil  mania  ulmtit. 

To  Iraiel  trilh   Tobiai,'] 

lok  of  Tobit  the  angel 

|l    traveb    with    Tobiai 

[\a  nnd  back  again,  and 

hint    how    to  laaTTj 

Ihc  daughter  of  Rnguel, 

five    to   drive  away  the 

Lpirit  who  liail  destroyed 

!r  seven  hu.'bands.     Ho 

tpiril  as  this  is  very 


jiropcrly  sent  to  converse  with 
Adnin  upon  this  occa^oD. 

2'2i.  Raphael,  trtid  he,  thut 
henr'st  what  stir  on  earth  See] 
Milion  in  the  followiDg  sceae 
seems  to  have  had  his  eye  in  a 
|)articulur  manner  upon  Ihe 
ninth  canto  of  Tasso'a  Jeros^ 
lent,  where  God  sends  Hidud 
to  assist  the  Chriattana.  What 
God  says  here  to  Raphael  ii  ti- 
pressed  much  after  the  aac 
manner  with  Ihe  begiaaiitg  of 
God's  speech  to  Michael,  at.  38. 
— Jfoa  Tcdi  hoT  come  t'inal 


Tlt^. 


'^ 
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Happiness  in  his  pow^r  left  free  to  will,  2S5 

Left  to  his  own  free  will,  his  will  though  free, 

Yet  mutable ;  whence  warn  him  to  beware 

He  swerve  not  too  secure :  tell  him  withal 

His  danger,  and  from  whom  ;  what  enemy, 

Late  fdlPn  himself  from  heaven,  is  plotting  now        240 

The  fall  of  others  from  like  state  of  bliss  ; 

By  violence  ?  no,  for  that  shall  be  withstood 

But  by  deceit  and  lies  ;  this  let  him  know, 

Lest  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend 

Surprisal,  unadmonish'd,  unforewam^d.  243 

So  spake  th'  eternal  Father,  and  fulfiird 
All  justice :  nor  delayM  the  winged  saint 

235.   Happiness  in  his  potor  Scaliger  has  rallied  Homer  very 

Iffi  free  to  loi//,^  That  \8,  in  the  severely  upon  this  pojnt,  as  M. 

power  of  him  left  free  to  will.  Dacier  has  endeavoured  to  de- 

247.  — ftor  dehnfd  the  w'mged  fend  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
sami,  &c.]  Raphael's  departure  determine,  whether  in  this  par- 
from  before  the  throne,  and  his  ticular  of  Homer,  the  marvellous 
flight  through  the  quires  of  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  pro- 
angels,  is  finely  imaged.  As  Mil-  bable.  As  the  miraculous  work- 
too  every  where  fills  his  poem  manship  of  Milton's  gates  is  not 
with  circumstances  that  are  mar-  so  extraordinary  as  this  of  the 
velluus  and  astonishii^,  he  de-  tripodes,  so  I  am  persuaded  he 
scribes  the  gate  of  heaven  as  would  not  have  mentioned  it, 
framed  after  such  a  manner,  that  had  not  he  been  supported  in  it 
It  opened  of  itself  upon  the  ap-  by  a  passage  in  the  Scripture, 
proach  of  the  angel  who  was  to  which  speaks  of  wheels  in  heaven 
pass  through  it.  The  poet  here  that  had  life  in  them,  and  moved 
seems  to  have  regarded  two  or  of  themselves,  or  stood  still,  in 
three  passages  in  the  eighteenth  conformity  with  the  cherubims, 
Iliad,  as  that  in  particular,  where  whom  they  accompanied.  There 
speaking  of  Vukan,  Homer  says,  is  no  question  but  Milton  had 
that  he  had  made  twenty  tri-  thisdrcumstance  in  his  thoughts, 
pedes  running  on  golden  wheels;  because  in  the  following  book 
which  upon  occasion  might  go  he  describes  the  chariot  of  the 
of  themselves  to  the  assembly  of  Messiah  with  living  wheels, 
the  gods,  and  when  there  was  according  to  the  plan  of  Ese* 
no  more  use  for  them,  returned  kicVs  vision.  I  question  not 
again  after  the  same  manner.  butBossuetandthc  twoDaciers, 
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I  his  cliai^  receiv'd ;  but  Irom  among 
|;and  celestial  ardours,  where  be  stood 

hvith  his  gorgeous  wings,  up  springing  light  9» 
Ithrough  the  midst  of  heav'n  ;  th'  angelic  quim, 
ich  hand  parting,  to  his  speed  gave  way  . 
Iigh  all  th'  empyreal  road  ;  till  at  the  gate 

1  arriv'd,  the  gate  self-openM  wide 
piden  hinges  turning,  as  by  work  gjj 


Bpare  t 


or    vindicating  every 

Is  censured  in  Homer, 

livthini;  {Mrallel  in    holy 

tl  have  been  very  well 

hail    they    thought    of 

Vjlcan's    Iripodes 

i  wheels.    Adduon. 

Irliaps  would  be  an  enter- 

i  the  curious  reader 

;  this  circumstantial 

I)  uf  Haphnel's  descent 

,vith  that  of  Mi- 

\i  Tasio'i  Gier.  Lib.  CBm. 

,  61,  &-Z.     They  seem 

ve  bfcnmuch  laboured 

h  tlieir  particular  beau- 
(icfocis.  Milton  does 
lis  place  seem  to  endea- 
iniltuti',  as  he  does  in 
hers,  the  Italian  poet, 
er  ti>  strive  to  rival  and 
(I  to  have  chosen 

t  sort  to  eiobellish 

n.    Which  has  suc- 

tvtty  reader  must 

e  for  himself.     Thgtr, 

I  Thuusand    ctletlial    or- 

\ATdor  in  Latin  implies 

,  exceeding  hive,  eager 

■ery  nature;  all  included 

lofuiiangel.  SichoTd- 


By  the  word  ardoun  here  3^ 
toi)  only  means  seisphim.  which 
signifies  just  the  lame  in  He- 
brew (being  derived  from  itrspi 
to  bum)  Bi  ardvun  does  io  Eng- 
lish, liie  poet,  I  suppote,  only 
made  use  of  this  term  to  diver- 
sify his  language  ■  little,  as  be 
is  forced  to  mention  Ibe  woti 
seraph  iind  semphim  ib  so  maDj 
plnce*.     Thyer. 

aSi.  —Ihtgaletelf-opai'dridi] 
This  circumstance  is  not  bor- 
raweil,nsMr.  Adt'iiOD conceived, 
fri.ni  Vulcan's  tripodes  in  Ho- 
mer, but  from  Homer's  mnkinf; 
the  gutes  of  heaven  open  of 
(bciroun  accord  to  the  Driti« 
who  passed  through  ihcm,  lliid. 


Where  Mr.  Pop«  obaervn,  ibt 

the  expression  uf  the  gaia  ^ 
heacen  is  in  the  eastero  maima'i 
where  they  said  the  gaUt  uf 
heaven  or  earth  for  the  entruee 
or  extremities  of  heaven  orearili; 
a  phrase  usual  in  the  Scripture^ 
as  is  obflcrreit  by  Docier. 


^ 
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Divine  the  sovran  Architect  had  fram'd. 

From  hence  no  cloud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  sight. 

Star  interpos'd,  however  small  he  sees, 

Not  unconform  to  other  shining  globes, 

Earth  and  the  garden  of  God,  with  cedars  crown'd  2G0 

Above  all  hills.     As  when  by  night  the  glass 

Of  Galileo,  less  assured,  observes 

Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon : 

Or  pilot,  from  amidst  the  Cyclades 

Delos  or  Samos  first  appearing,  kens  265 

A  cloudy  spot.     Down  thither  prone  in  flight 

He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 


957*  From  hence  no  cloud,  &c.]  the  instrument  put  for  the  per- 

The    comma    after    interpoied,  son  who  makes  use  of  it^  ima» . 

shews  that  It  is  here  a  participle  gined  landt  and  regions  in    the 

in  the  ablative  case  put  abso-  moon,  it  is  not  onlj  imagined 

lutelj ;  and  the  construction  is,  that  there  are  lands  and  regions 

I^rom  kence,  no  cloud  or  star  \mng  in  the  moon,  but  astronomers 

interpoeed  to  obstruct  his  sight,  hi  give  names  to  them  :    Or  pilot, 

sees,  howeoer  small  it  is,  appear-  from  amidst  the  Cyclades,  a  parodi 

ing  very  small  at  thf^  distance,  of  islands  in  the  Archipelago/ 

the  earth  not  unlike  to  other  shin^  Delos  or  Samos  first  appearing, 

ing  ghbes,  and  in  it  Paradise,  two  ofthe  largest  of  these  islands, 

the   garden    of   God,  that  was  and   therefore   first    appearing; 

cromned  fvith  cedars  which  were  kens  a  cloudy  spot,  for  islands 

higher  than  the  highest  hiUs,  seem  to  be  such  at  their  first  ap- 

96 1.  — As  when  hy  night  the  pearance.     But  the  angel  sees 

glass    &€.]      The    angel    from  with  greater  clearness  and  cer- 

heaven  gate  viewing  the  earth  tainty  than  these  |  the  glass  is 

is  compared  to  an  astronomer  lets  assured,  and  the  pilot  kens 

observing  the  moon  through  a  only  a   cloudy  spot,  when    the 

telescope,  or  to  a  pilot  at  sea  an^l  sees  not  tlie  whole  globe 

discovering  an  island  at  a  dis-  only,  but  distinctly  the  mount 

tance.    jh  when   bu   night    the  of  Paradise. 

gioii  of  Galileo,   the  telescope  ^66.  — J!>oiPfi  thitker  prone  im 

first  used  in  celestial  observa-  flight  &c]  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  253. 

tions  by  Oulileo  a  native  of  Flo-  . ,     .  .  ' 

*;                  J  au       ^1.  — -hinc  toto  pnecepi  m  corpore  ad 

rence,  less  assured  than  the*  an-  ^n^i^      r      «~         «^ 

gelt  as  was  likewise  the  pilot,  m itit,  avi  similit. 
observes,  a  poetical  expression. 
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letween  worlds  aad  worlds,  with  steady  wii^ 
bii  Uie  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 
pws  the  buxom  air ;  till  within  soar  s 

;  (.«gles,  to'  all  the  fowls  he  seems 
IpQix,  gaz'd  by  all,  as  that  sole  bird, 
I  to  inslirine  his  reliques  in  the  sud*s 
I  temple,  to  Egyptian  Thebes  be  flies. 
Ice  on  til*  eastern  cliff  of  Paradise  e 

ihts.  mid  to  his  proper  shape  returns 


UA  phanix,']    Dr.  BenlUf 

'  >  RBphsel'a  taking  the 

a  phctmx,  and  the  ob- 

I  would    be  very  ju»t  if 

Ihad  fa\d  any  aui'h  thing : 

■  only  t^ayi,  that  to  alt  the 

m  teefas  a  phanix  ;  he  WU 

Illy  a  plioeoix,  the  birda 

|icie<t  liim  one.   This  bird 

IS  nuian^  the  ancients, 

■nerally   looked  upon    bj 

Bderns  us  fubuloua.     Tlie 

■s[9  speak  of  it  as  sinttle, 

T)i)ly  one  of  ils  kind,  and 

it  is  called   here  thnt 

,  as  it  bad  been  before 

a  H'iiro  augello.     Tliey 

it  as  of  a  most  beautiful 

,     Thu'    hold    that    it 

or  six  hundred  years ; 

n  thus  ad vB need  in  agCj 

itself  a  funeral  pile  of 

Lid  aromatic  gums,  which 

Lintlled  by  the  sun.  it  is 

lonsonietl  by  the  lire,  and 

f  phtriiix  arises  out  of  the 

J,  who  taking  up  tbe  re- 

[of  his  funeral  pile,  flies 

1  to  Egyptian  Thebes 

e   them  there  in  the 

I  of    the  sun,   the   other 

nilini;  and  gazing  upon 


him 

in    bis   flight. 

Sopli^ 

Thtbe$,U>A\ttingiiuh 

itfhnnthe 

othe 

Thebes   in  Bcentia.   Sh 

Plin. 

Nsu  Hist.  1.  X.  c  8.  Oni 

Mel. 

XV.  and  CUudiar 

dePhiB- 

nice. 

ArmidA  inTui 

obiBb-ke 

man 

ler  comiMred  to 

.phaii. 

cant 

xvii.  at.  35. 

Come  ■!!'  bar,  ehtn  rinmo  nrin  «■ 

Sello,  *r. 

An 

when  tbe  ncw.born 

fl<  tn  Eihioi>e-warJ 

pb>«.-TA«h 

To 

■1  tbe  fair 

Of 

lirr  rich  wiiiji",  rtrargi  plmn*;. 

H..d  fcatheri  ihin. 

lit 

iTOKiiiN  and  rliaim 
puld  liesprcnt. 

wilh  niliie 

Til 

world  umazcd  ^lan 
^-"'?        

t;  »odwiii 

there  w 


Ida,  look'd  em.  piV 

-CM  th'  eattm  ri/1  F" 
i  the  only  gale  uf  Pii»- 
ITS.  Tbe  good  awl 
enters  by  the  gate,  and  not  liU 
Satan. 

276.  — onrf  fo  hif  pn^mtfav* 
re/urn*]  The  word  thapi  h»i» 
(I  suppose)  occasioned  Dr.  Beat- 
ley  in  bis  note  on  the  fonMt 
)>a93nge  to  say  that  Milton  nakss 
Raphael    lake  the   thapt  tf  * 
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A  Seraph  wingM ;  six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament ;  the  middle  pair  280 

Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold 
And  colours  dipt  in  heaven  ;  the  third  his  feet 
Shadow'd  from  either  heel  with  featherM  mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd  grain.     Like  Maia's  son  he  stood,      285 


phanix.  But  by  returning  to  his 
proper  shape  Milton  means  only 
that  he  stood  on  his  feet^  and 
gathered  up  his  six  wings  into 
their  proper  place  and  situation. 
Pearce. 

Or  as  another  ingenious  person 
expresses  itj  He  seemed  again 
what  he  really  was,  a  Seraph 
winged;  whereas  in  his  flight 
he  appeared  what  he  was  not,  a 
pbcenix. 

277-  — si^  wings  he  wore,  &c.] 
The  Seraphim  seen  hy  Isaiah, 
▼i.  2.  had  the  same  number  of 
wings,  Ahwe  it  stood  the  Sera-' 
phims,  each  one  had  nx  wings: 
but  there  the  wings  ar«  disposed 
differently. 

284.  — wUh  feather  d  mad, 

Sky-tinctufd  grain.'] 
Feathers  lie  one  short  of  another 
resembling  tbe  plates  of  metal 
of  which  coats  of  mail  are  com- 
jMised.  Sky-coloured,  dyed  in 
grain,  to  express  beauty  and 
dtirableness.  Richardson, 
-  385.  -^Uke  Makt's  ton  he  stood, 
&C.3  Raphael's  descent  to  the 
earth,  with  the  figure  of  his  per« 
son,  is  represented  in  very  lively 
colours.  Several  of  the  French, 
Italian,  and  English  poets  have 


given  a  loose  to  their  imagina- 
tions in  the  description  of  an- 
gels :  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  any  so  finely 
drawn  and  so  conformable  to 
tbe  notions  which  are  given  of 
them  in  Scripture,  as  this  in 
Milton.  After  having  set  him 
forth  in  all  his  heavenly  plumage, 
and  represented  him  as  alighting 
upon  the  earth,  the  poet  con- 
cludes his  description  with  a 
circumstance,  which  is  altoge- 
ther new,  and  imagined  with 
the  greatest  strength  of  fancy. 

— Like  Mail's  son  he  stood. 
And  shook  his  plumes,  thai  heav'nly 

fragrance  fill*4 
The  circuit  wide^ 

Addison. 

The  comparing  of  the  angel  to 
Maia's  son,  to  Mercory,  shews 
evidently  that  the  poet  had  par- 
ticularly in  view  those  sublime 
passages  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
which  describe  the  flight  and 
descent  of  Mercury  to  the  earth. 
That  of  Homer  is  in  the  Iliad, 
xxiv.  339. 

'fit  ff««^*  •vi^  m^ntnn  Imnr^n  Af^u- 
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;liook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  filPd 
rcuit  wide.     Straight  knew  him  all  the  bands 


[CIn,  nf  t'  ulfM  i/i^tM 


With  Ihii,  he  draws  the  l^UMti  tnm 
hollow  gnTC*, 

With  thii,  he  drives  Uwm  don  itt 
Stygian  wave*  i 

Wiih  ihu,  he  Kal*  la  alaap  the  wake- 
ful idghl ; 

And  qre*,  though  eloa^d  in  dalhi 
realurci  Id  lighL  Dtgdm. 

ir  it  ia  hard  to  determine  (U 
Mr.  Pope  says)  which  ifcmate 
excellent,  ihe  copy  or  the  origi- 
nal, yel  I  believe  every  retfler 
will  easily  detertniDe  that  Mil- 
too's  deKription  ia  better  tfau 
both.  The  reader  may  likeviie, 
if  he  pleases,  compare  thii  de- 
scent of  Raphael  whh  that  oT 
Gabriel  in  Tasao,  cant.  i.  at  13, 
14,  15.  But  (as  Dr.  Peam  ob- 
serves)  it  is  the  (graceful  postiire 
in  slandinGT  after  alighting  tlul 
is  particularly  compared  toMer- 


iryj 

Hie  paribus  primilm  ni 


ttCjlleniiu 


It  is  probable  tliat  the  idea  wu 
first  token  from  the  gracefiil  al- 
titudes of  the  nntique  itaturs 
iif  Mercury ;  but  our  author 
might  have  it  more  imoiediitely 
from  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  art 


as  the  image  of  the  angd's  dic- 
ing his  fragrant  plumct  ia  bw- 
rowed  particularly  from  Fn^ 
fax's  Toflso, 

On  I^banon  at  Qnt  bis  fbot  be  m. 
And    Khoofe    hit  winga   wiih  noT 
Mojr-dewii  wet. 
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Of  angels  under  watch  ;  and  to  his  state, 

And  to  his  message  high  in  honour  rise ; 

For  on  some  message  high  they  guessM  him  bound.  290 

Their  glittering  tents  he  passed,  and  now  is  come 

Into  the  blissful  field,  through  groves  of  myrrh, 

And  flowering  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm ; 

A  wilderness  of  sweets  ;  for  Nature  here 

Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  playM  at  will  295 

Her  virgin  ftincies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet, 

Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss. 

Him  through  the  spicy  forest  onward  come 

Adam  discerned,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 

Of  his  cool  bow'r,  while  now  the  mounted  sun        soo 

Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays  to  warm 

Earth's  inmost  womb,  more  warmth  than  Adam  needs  : 

And  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour.preparM 

For  dinner  savoury  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 

888.  and  to  ku  state,  bliss  was  the  more  stveei,  as  it 

And  to  his  message  high  in  ho-  was  wild  above  rule  or  art, 

nour  riseil  ^^7*  ^^'  Newton's  suggestion 

With  the  same  respect  as  the  appearing  evidently  just^  I  have 

Muses  pav  to  Gallus  in  Virgil^  pointed  the  passage  accordingly. 

Ed.  vi.  60.  E. 

Utque  viro  FboeU  chonii  saiurrexerit  298.  Him    through    the    sficy 

omois.  forest']     Raphael's  reception  by 

ig^.  ^-pouringforihmoresweet,  the  guardian  angels ;  his  passing 

WM  abooe  rule  or  art;  enor-  through  the  wilderness  of  sweets; 

nums  UissJ]  his  distant  appearance  to  Adam ; 

80  the  two  first  editions  point  have  all  the  graces  that  poetry 

this  passages  the  sense  is^  pour-  is  capable  of  bestowing.  j£Uxsm. 

ing  forth  what  was  the  more  899-  — ff<  t»  tht  door  he  sat] 

sweet  for  being  wild  and  above  So  Abraham,  Gen.  xviii.  |.  sat 

rale  or  art     Pearce,  ta  the  tent-door  in  the  heat  of  the 

Or   should    there  not   be  a  day  when    he   w^  visited    by 

comma  only  after  artf  and  is  three  angels.  From  that  passage 

not  enormous  biiss  the  accusative  otir  poet  formed  this  incident. 

case  afU;r  povrtng /or M?  which  Bentley. 
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True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  tliirst  » 

Of  necta'rous  draughts  between,  from  milky  stream, 
Berry  or  grape  :  tn  whom  ihua  Adam  call'd. 

Haste  hither  Eve,  and  worth  thy  sight  behold 
Eastward  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 
Comes  this  way  moving  ;  seems  another  morn         sio 
Ris'n  on  mid-noon  ;  some  great  behest  from  heaven 
To  us  perhaps  he  brings,  and  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  guest.     But  go  with  speed, 
And  what  thy  stores  contain,  bring  forth,  and  pour 
Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive  sis 

Our  heav'nly  stranger  :  well  we  may  aflford 
Our  givers  their  own  gifts,  and  large  bestow 
From  large  bestow'd,  where  Nature  multiplies 
Her  fertile  growth,  and  by  disburd'ning  grows 
More  fruitful,  which  instructs  us  not  to  spare.         sja 

To  whom  thus  Eve,     Adam,  earth's  hBllow'd  meuld, 
Of  God  inspir'd,  small  store  will  serve,  where  slope. 
All  seasons,  ripe  for  use  hangs  oo  the  stalk ; 
Save  what  by  frugal  storing  firmness  gams 
To  nourish,  and  superfluous  moist  cODSumes :         985 

310.  —seem*     another    morn]  E  ten  an  liuira  Umpiggttt  tim» 

The  nominstive  case  \»  here  un-  ^H^l  "^  *r— «.*  /*» 

derstood,  the  gUmout  thape  be-  iwnm. 

fcre  mentioned.  "' 

SIO.  Or  It  not  another  mm  S%B,  — and    tuferfbma  Mut 

the  nomihstive  cnse?    Anotbvr  coiuvme*:'\     ThU  n  after  too 

Bhom  seems  riBen  on  mid-noon,  philosophical  for  the  fomk  di*- 

E,  ncter  of  Ere  :   tud  in  my  ofi- 

310.  —— teems  anolhtr  iHorn  avm  one  of   Milton's  giMteit 

Rii'n  on  mid-noon;]  faults  is  his  introduciiig  iocee- 

Anexpresaion  probably  borrowed  sislencies  in  the  chsrsctefs  both 

ftom  these  two  linei  in  Mstino's  of  angels  and   msB   by  mixiDg 

Adonrs,  upon  «  sudden  appear-  too  murii  with    tlietn  hb  owa 

■nCe  of  a  glory  much  of  the  philoMphical  notime.     Thftr. 
Bune  kind,  c.  xi.  st.  S7. 
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But  I  will  haste,  and  from  each  bough  and  brake, 

Each  plant  and  juciest  gourd,  will  pluck  such  choice 

To  entertain  our  angel  guest,  as  he 

Beholding  shall  confess,  that  here  on  earth 

God  hath  dispensM  his  bounties  as  in  heaven.  sso 

So  sayi6g,  with  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 
What  order,  so  contrivM  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  joined,  inelegant,  but  bring  S35 

Taste  after  taste  upheld  with  kindliest  change ; 
Bestirs  her  then,  and  firom  each  tender  stalk 
Whatever  earth  all-bearing  mother  yields 


386.  -—and  from  each  beugh 
and  hrake. 

Each  pUmi  and  JueieH  gourd,} 
Somgh,  brake,  pUmi,  and  ^vrd, 
express  here  ell  the  several  kinds 
of  things  which  produce  fruits. 
The  hough  belongs  to  fruit  trees ; 
the  plant  is  such  as  that  which 
produces  strawberries  Sic.  the 
gourd  includes  rII  kinds  that  lie 
on  the  earth ;  and  the  brake  is 
the  species  between  trees  and 
plants ;  of  this  sort  are  (I  think) 
the  bushes  which  yield  currants, 
blackberries,  gooseberries^  rasp- 
berries^ 4^.  But  if  we  read  with 
Doctor  Bentley  branch,  it  will 
be  a  superfluous  word,  because 
of  bough  which  preceded  it 
Fearce, 

331.  So  toying ,  with  dispatchful 
looks  Ac.]]  The  author  gives  us 
bore  a  particular  description  of 
Eve  in  her  domestic  emploj- 
flMnts.  Though  in  this^  and 
other  parts  of  the  same  book> 
4h9  sMject  is  only  the  house- 


wifery of  our  first  parent^  it  ii 
set  off  with  so  many  pleasing 
images  and  strong  expres8ions> 
as  make  it  none  of  the  lesat 
agreeable  parts  of  this  divine 
work.    Addison. 

333.  What  choice  to  choose] 
This  sort  of  jingle  is  very  usual 
in  Milton,  as  to  move  motion,  viii. 
130.  thoughtsmiS'thought,ui-^S9. 
sinned  sin,  xi.  4«7  and  is  not 
unusual  in  the  best  classic  au*" 
tbors^  as  in  Terence,  Andr.  v. 
y.  8. 

Nam  hone  scio  mea  tolide  solum 
gavUurum  gaudia  : 

and  in  Virgil,  Mn.  xii.  680. 

— huDCy  oro,  tine  me  fiKtere  antt 
furorem : 

and  msny  more  instances  might 
be  given. 

338.  Whatever  Earth  all-bear^ 
ing  mother'}  So  the  Greeks  call 
her  Umftftwra^  yn,  and  the  Latins 
Onm^poreiie— ^terrft  omniparentia 
akimniim,  Vitg.  Mtk  vL  59i. 

Y  f 
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In  India  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore 
In  Pontiis  or  the  Punic  coast,  or  where  iw 

Alcinous  reign'd,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell. 
She  gathers,  tribute  lai^e,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand  ;  for  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths  sw 

From  many  a  berry',  and  from  sweet  kernels  press'd 
She  temper  dulcet  creams,  nor  these  to  hold 
Wants  her  fit  vessels  pure,  then  strows  the  ground 
With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  unfum'ii. 

Mean  while  our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet        350 
His  God-like  guest,  walks  forth,  without  more  tnun 


She  gathered  all  manner  of 
fruits  which  the  Earth  at  that 
time  aiFordeil,  or  has  since  pro- 
duced in  the  noblest  nnd  best 
cultivated  gardens. 

339.  —or  middle  shore,  &c] 
Or  on  the  borders  of  liie  Medi- 
letTuieBn;  in  FohIus,  part  of 
Asia,  or  (Ac  Punic  coatl,  part  of 
Africa,  or  vkere  Jlcinout  Teigited, 
in  a  Grecian  island  in  the  Ionian 
aes  (now  the  gulf  of  Venice) 
anciently  called  Phraicia,  then 
Corcyra,  now  Corfu,  under  the 
^minion  of  the  Veiietians.  The 
■oil  is  fruitful  in  oil,  wine,  and 
most  ex.ce1tent  fruits,  and  its 
owner  is  made  famous  for  his 
gardens  celebrated  by  Hnmer. 

344.  —/or  drink  the  grapt 
She  CTUihet,  inoffentive  musf,] 
By  the  word  inoffimtivf  Milton 
intends  to  hint  at  the  later  in- 
vention of  fermenting  the  juice 
^  the  grape,  and  thereby  giving 
Jt^an  .into^icijtipg  quality.     This 


he  would  say  was  not  the  «riM 
of  Paradise.      Thger. 

Muil,  or  new  wioe,  so  we  sptll 
it  after  the  Latin  mu/un.  and 
not  moutt  as  it  is  in  our  anthor*) 
own  editions. 

345.  — and  matlHii  Sweet 
drinks  like  meads.  A  word  med 
by  Chaucer,  and  perbqM  derived 
from  ftih. 

348.  —her  JU  twneli  fwr<,] 
We  may  suppose  tlte  shdli  (^ 
nuts  and  rinds  of  fmiu,  as  wu 
hinted  before,  iv.  335. 

Slill  u  thE7  thintcd  acoop  Ite  Inm- 
mlng  slream. 

349.  — /ron  the  akni  nfim-i.] 
That  is,  not  burnt  and  eiha\ing 
smoke  as  in  fumigalioiM,  bat 
with  its  natural  scent.     HafU*. 

SSI.  — leiikout  more  tra» 
Accompanied  than  with  his  emt 
&c.]  mthout  more  Iham  vilk  H 
a  solecism.  It  sfaonid  be  mM. 
out  more  train  tluin  Ait  mth  <•«- 
piele  petfettioHM,  wUh^  beisg  a- 
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Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 

Peifections  ;  in  himself  was  all  his  state, 

More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 

On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long  S55 

Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmearM  with  gold, 

Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape. 

Nearer  his  presence  Adam  though  not  aw'd. 

Yet  with  isubmiss  approach  and  reverence  meek, 

As  to'  a  superior  nature,  bowing  low,  36a 

Thus  said.     Native  of  heaven,  for  other  place 

None  can  than  heaven  such  glorious  shape  contain  ; 

Since  by  descending  from  the  thrones  above. 

Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deignM  a  while 

To  want,  and  honour  these,  vouchsafe  with  us         s6s 

Two^  only,  who  yet  by  sovran  gift  possess 

This  spacious  ground,  in  yonder  shady  bower 

To  rest,  and  what  the  garden  choicest  bears 


»^ 


pungecL  But  he  gave  it  unth  no 
more  train  than  mth  &c.   Bentley. 

856.  "^hetmear^d  with  gold,"] 
Horace's  aurum  vestibus  illitum, 
Od.  iv.  ix.  14.  comes  nearest  to 
It.     Hume, 

Virgil  has  used  a  like  expres- 
sion, ^n.  X.  dl4h 

Per  tunicam  tquaUaUem  auro, 

Richardson. 

•  857,  Datxles  the  crowd,  andsets 
them  all  agape,]  Virgil,  Georg. 
ii.  46S« 

Nee  Tarios  inhUmt  pulchra  teetudine 
postee. 

Jortin. 

Mn.  v\l  813. 

Illain  omnia  teclie  agriique  effiiea 
juventus 


Turbtque  miratur  matniniy  ei  pro- 

fpecUt  euDtemy 
Attonitif  Mdatu  animis. 

861.  — Native  of  heav*n,  for 

other  place 
None  can  than  heav*n  such  glo^ 

rious  shape  contain  ;'2 
Milton  in  the  turn  of  these  words 
Tery    plainly   alludes    to    what 
^oeas  says  to  Venus  in  the  first 
^neid,  ver.  827. 

Of  quaxn  te  roemorein,  Virgo  ?  nani- 

que  baud  tibi  vultus 
Mortalis,  nee  vox  hominem  sonat; 

O  Deacerte. 

Thyer. 

868.  — khat  the  garden  choicui 
hears 

To  sit  and  taste,'] 
That  is,  to  taste  as  he  is  sitting  : 
see  my  note  on  ii.  917*    Pearce, 

Y  3 
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To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  beat 

Be  over,  and  the  sun  more  cool  decline.  f. 

Whom  thus  th'  angelic  Virtue  answer'd  tntld, 
Adam,  I  therefore  came,  nor  art  thou  such 
Created,  or  such  place  hast  here  to  dwell. 
As  may  not  oft  invite,  though  spi'rits  of  heaveu 
To  visit  thee ;  lead  on  then  where  thy  bower  3; 

O'ershades  ;  for  these  mid-hours,  til!  evening  nse, 
I  have  at  will.     So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 
They  came,  that  like  Pomona's  arbour  smil'd 
With  flow'rets  deck'd  and  fragrant  smelh  ;  but  Eve 
Undeck'd  save  with  herself,  more  lovely  fair  si 

Than  wood-nymph,  or  the  fairest  goddess  feignM 
Of  three  that  ia  mount  Ida  naked  strove, 


371.  —th- angelic  yirlue]  The 
iDgel:  thus  Homer  uses  njio^o 
'  |M>  the  itrength  of  Priam  for 
Prinm  himself,  Iliad,  iii.  10^. 
»D<1  'Ei(n{*c/H>w  forHector,  Iliad, 
xiv.  418. 

Amu  inJ  rt^'  ■juiw'  litti  fim  A>.- 
lUHM.  Odyi*.  vii.  161. 

After  tbe  vcred  itrengh  of  Aldnoiu 
hMtd  thiL 

Imitated  twice  by  the  cautiou* 
Virjjil,  Odora  eanum  vlt  for  dof;t, 
JRa.  iv.  132.  Vimque  Dedm  tn- 
fertiam  the  inferonl  Deities,  Mo. 
xii.  149.     Hume. 

371.  But  Bee  Mr.'fhyer'e  note 
onver.  778.    E. 

S78.  —Pomona'*  arfomr]  The 
Goddess  of  fruit- trees  might  well 
be  supposed  to  have  a  delightful 
arhour,  but  that  could  not  be 
Diore  delightful  in  i  magi  nation, 
than  this  was  in  reality.  See 
Ovid.  Met  xi*.  6S3,  *c. 


380.  Vndecfd  wtte  vilh  Ker- 
telf,}  This  is  simplex  mutulitiil 
indeed,  beyond  Horace's,  »ai 
makes  an  etcelleni  conlnuc  to 
Ovid's  description  of  tbe  fioe 
lady  full  dres««d, 

— pan  minima  eit  fpu  poeUa  wL 
It  calls  to  mind  that  nwiBoraUt 
saying,  Induttur,  foniMMa  cMj 
exuitur,  ipsa  forma*eaL  Dnaaet, 
she  is  beautiful;  andRMcd,ske 
is  beauty  itself.  With  the  ssiM 
elegance  of  expreuioo,  docril^ 
ing  Adam,  he  has  awd, 

^n  bimteif  wu  all  kb  Maf. 

382.  0/ three  Ihat  in  mantUa 
naktd  ttrave,'}  The  jndgioentrf 
Paris  is  very  well  known  in  pre- 
ferring Venus  to  Janoand  Mi- 
nerra.  that  is  beauty  »  power 
and  wisdom ;  a  different  choke 
fmm  that  of  young  SokHWK 
who  desired  wisdom  rather  Itai 
rkfaes  and  honour. 
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Stood  to'  entertain  her  guest  from  heaven  ;  do  veil 
She  needed,  virtue-proof;  no  thought  infirm 
Altered  her  cheek.    On  whom  the  angel  Hail         as-f 
Bestowed,  the  holy  salutation  us'd 
Long  after  to  blest  Mary,  second  Eve, 

Hail  Mother  of  mankind,  whose  fruitful  womb 
Shall  fill  the  world  more  numerous  with  thy  sons, 
Than  with  these  various  fruits  the  trees  of  God        590 
Have  heap'd  this  table.     Raised  of  grassy  turf 
Their  table  was,  and  mossy  seats  had  round. 
And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 
All  autumn  pil'd,  though  spring  and  autumn  here 
Danc'd  hand  in  hand.     A  while  discourse  they  hold  ; 


S84.  — virtue  proof  :2  Proof  \a 
used  in  Xhp  old  poets  for  aroiour^ 
Shakespeare^  Rom.  and  Jul.  act  i. 

And  in  strong  proqf  of  chastity  well 

arm'dy 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she 

lives  unharm'd. 

385.  — On  whom  the  angel 
Hcdl  &c.]  The  natural  majesty 
of  Adam,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  submissive  behaviour  lo  the 
superior  beings  who  had  vouch- 
safed to  be  his  guest;  the 
solemn  Hail,  whidi  the  angel 
bestows  upon  the  mother  of 
mankind^  with  the  figure  of  Eve 
ministering  at  the  table,  are 
circumstances  which  deserve  to 
be  admired.    Aiduovu 

SHI.  — to  Mary,  second  Eve^ 
See  Luke  i.  SS.  She  is  called 
Mcond  Eve,  as  Christ  is  some- 
limes  called  secotid  Adam. 

«94.  AU  autvmn  piTd,]  The 
table  had  mossy  seats  round  it, 
and  all  autumn  piled  upon  it; 


that  is,  the  fruits  of  autumn.  So 
in  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  5. 

— pampineo  gravidus  autumoo 
Floret  afer. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  (as  Dr. 
Greenwood  adds,)  that  when 
Milton  introduces  any  thing 
that  might  give  occasion  to  a 
captious  critic  to  enquire  how 
Adam  coqid  be  furnished  wyth 
such  utensil*  in  bii  first  state ; 
he  hath  always  the  cautiop  so  (o 
acplain  himself  as  to  prevent  any 
mistake.  Thus  when  he  hath 
mentioned  the  table,  he  tells  us 
it  wa9  raited  of  graesy  turf  A 
little  above,  ver.  S4A.  where  be 
says  Eve  wanted  not  fit  ve$$el$,  h9 
takes  no  farther  notice  of  them 
there,  because  the  reader  was 
prepared  to  understaod  it  by  a 
passage  in  iv.  9Z5. 


in  the  rind 
Still  as  they  thirsted  fcoop  the  brim- 
iniagstMasi. 

Y  4 
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No  tear  lest  dinner  cool ;  when  thus  began  396 

Our  author.     Heav'tily  stranger,  please  to  taste 
These  bounties,  which  our  Nourisher,  from  whom 
All  perfect  good,  unmeasur'd  out,  descends, 
To  us  for  food  and  for  delight  hath  caus'd  400 

The  earth  to  yield  ;  unsavoury  food  perhaps 
To  spiritual  natures  ;  only  this  I  know. 
That  one  celestial  Father  gives  to  all. 

To  whom  the  angel.     Therefore  what  he  gives 
(Whose  praise  be  ever  sung)  to  Man  in  part  iot 

Spiritual,  may  of  purest  spi'rits  be  found 
No'  ingrateful  food  1  and  food  ahke  (hose  pure  | 

Intelligential  substances  require, 
As  doth  your  rational ;  and  both  contain 
Witiiin  them  every  lower  faculty  410 

Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste^ 
Tasting  concoct,  digest,  assimilate, 
And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn. 
For  know,  whatever  was  created,  needs 
To  be  sustainM  and  fed  ;  of  elements  415 

399.  — perfecf]  Milton  writes  and  adFance  these  notioatoftte 

it  ptrfet  after  the  French  patfait  oDgels  eating, 

or  the  Italian  p«r/etfo,-  our  usual  41  j>.   — of  eUnenti  tar.']  Dr. 

way  of  spelling  it  is  after  the  Bentlej    ia    for    omittiDf  kot 

Latin  pei/#r<u<;  and  very  rightly,  eleven  lines    tt^ether,  W  we 

especinlly  as  we  make  use  like-  CHnnot  agree  with  bim  in  thnA- 

wise  of  the  word  p«r^lion>  And  ing  them    the    editor's,  Iboo^ 

in  the  general  it  is  iietter  surely  wa  entirely  agree  with  lutn  io 

to  derive  our  language  frum  the  wishing,    that    the   author  had 

originni  Latin,  than  to  make  it  taken  more  cure  what  notioaE  t£ 

only  the  copy  of  a  copy.  philosophy  he  had  put  into  the 

407.     No'    iagralejui  food:'}  mouth  of  an  aKbangeL    Jt  ■* 

There  being  mention  mode  in  certainly  a  great  mistake  to  at- 

Scripture  of  angdi'  find,  Psal.  tribute  the  tpoU  io  Ihe  moi% 

Ixwiii.  35.  that  ia  foundation  {which  are  owing  10  the  ia- 

enough  for  a  poet  to  build  upon,  etjualities  of  ber  sui&ce,  aod  la 
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The  grosser  fesMts  the  purer,  iearth  the  seEi, 

Earth  aiid  the  sea  feed  air,  the  air  those  fires 

Ethereal,  and  as  lowest  first  the  moon ; 

Whence  in  her  visage  round  those  spots,  unpurg'd 

Vapours  not  yet  into  her  substance  turnM.  490 

Nor  doth  the  moon  no  nourishment  exhale 

From  her  moist  continent  to  higher  orbs. 

The  sun,  that  light  imparts  to  all,  receives 

From  all  his  ali mental  recompense 

[n  humid  exhalations,  and  at  even  4S5 

Sups  with  the  ocean.     Though  in  heaven  the  trees 


the  different  nature  of  her  con- 
stituent partSy  land  and  water,) 
to  attribute  them,  I  say,  to 
vapours  not  yet  turned  into  her 
substance.  It  is  certainly  very 
unphilosopfUcal  to  say  that  the 
sun  sups  with  the  ocean,  but  it  is 
not  unpoeiicaL  And  whatever 
other  faults  are  found  in  these 
lines,  they  are  not  so  properly 
the  faults  of  Milton,  as  of  his 
times,  and  of  those  systems  of 
philosophy  which  he  had  learned 
in  his  younger  years.  If  he  had 
written  after  the  late  discoyeries 
and  improvements  in  science,  he 
would  have  written  in  another 
manner.  It  is  allowed  by  all 
philosophers,  that  the  son  and 
fixed  stars  receive  their  supplies 
of  nourishment  j  but  in  what 
manner  they  are  fed  and  sup- 
plied is  a  great  question  :  and 
aur^ly  a  greater  latitude  and 
liberty  may  be  indulged  to  a 
poet  in  speaking  of  these  thiuf^s, 
than  to  a  philosopher.  The 
aame  kind  of  thought  runs 
through  an  ode  of  Anacreon> 
€Kie  19- 


M  yn  auXmim  wsHs, 
TLtu  M  )i4^i*  *arr«r 
Thnt  #«A«#Mi  T  mv^Sf 
O  T  nXft  #«X«rr*», 
T#f  T  «Ai«f  nXnnh 

And  we  may  suppose  the  poet 
alluded  to  this,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  that  passage  in  Pliny^ 
where  the  same  account  is  given 
of  the  spots  in  the  moon.  Si- 
dera  vero  hand  dubie  humore 
terreno  pasci,  quia  orbe  dimidio 
nonnunquam  maculosa  cernatur, 
scilicet  nondum  suppetente  ad 
hauriendum  ultra  justa  vi :  ma- 
culas  enim  non  aliud  esse  quam 
terrse  raptas  cum  humore  sordes. 
Lib.  ii.  cap.  9* 

421.  Nor  doth  the  moan  no 
nourishment  exJuile']  A  Latinism. 
So  Virg.  Georg.  i.  83. 

Noc  nulla  intcres  est  ioantae  gnUia^ 
tens. 

426.  —Though  in  heav'n  the 
trees  &c.]  See  Rev.  xxii.  2.  In 
speaking  afterwards  of  meliiftuoue 
dews  and  pearly  grain  he  mani-* 
festly  alludes  to  manna,  which 
is  called  the  bread  of  heaioen, 
Psal.  cv.  40.  And  when  the  dew 
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Of  life  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  vinfg 

Yield  nectar ;  though  from  off  the  boughs  each  mom 

We  brush  mellifluous  dews,  and  find  the  ground 

CoveHd  with  pearly  grain  :  yet  God  hath  here  mo 

Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  dehghts. 

As  may  compare  with  heav'n  ;  and  to  taste 

Think  not  I  shall  be  nice.  So  down  they  sat. 

And  to  their  viands  fell ;  nor  seemingly 

The  angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss  «i 

Of  theologians  ;  hut  with  keen  dispatch 

Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 

To  transubstantiate  :  what  redounds,  transpires 

Through  spi'rits  with  ease  ;  nor  wonder  ;  if  by  fire 

that  lay  mas  gone  up,  behold  upon  thii  same  word  he  uset  in  hii 

the  face  of  the  milderaat  there  lay  Tttrrtchordon,     p,   2S3.     »oI.    i. 

a  imall  round  thing,  as  small  ai  edit.  17SS. 

the   hoar  froit  on   the    ground.  438.  — irhaf   redoundt,  nam- 

Exod.  xvi.  14.  and  it  teas  like  pres  &c.  j    This  gives  a  delicacy 

eorvrnder-teed,  nhite ;     and   the  to    these    8i>irits,    which  finely 

taste  (/  it  teas  like  uiqfers  made  (ii^inguishes    tlicni   &nm  us  in 

with  honey,  ver-  31.  one  of  the  most  humbling  cir- 

435.  ^-the  common  ghu  oumitwicN     relating    to     ow 

Of  tkeologiaiu /^  bodies.     Richardsim. 

The  usual  comment  and  nposi-  43g.  — nor  leimdarj   if  hyfat 

tion  of  divines.     For  several  of  &c.}    Nor  is  it  k  woode*,  tM 

the  Fathers  and  ancient  Doctors  the aogds have  coneociim  Jms(  ii 

were  of  opinion,  that  the  an^la  their  stomachs  snfficieiittaAw- 

did    not    realljr   eat,   but    only  tubsfanliale,  U>  turn  thsk  And 

seemed    to  do   so ;     and    they  and  nourishment  into  that  om 

ground  that  opinion  principally  substance,  to  atsimii^tti  it  was 

upon  whst  the  angel   Raphael  said  before,  and  Ivrw  eorfortal 

says  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  xii.  info  incorportal;     if  by  fire  the 

19,  All  thete  days  did  I  appear  unto  alchemist  can  turn  orthuikstD 

gou,    but  I  dut  nsifAet*  tat  nor  tnm  all  metals  to  gold.      Th 

drink,  but  you  did  tee  a  vision,  tmpirie    althemUt,    is  one  who 

But  our  author  was  of  tha  con-  makes  bold   trials  and  evpci- 

trary  opioion,  that  the  angel  did  meats  {^wtifm^t  in  QnA  froii 

not  eat  ia  appearance  only,  but  wwfi*    a   trial     or    eKperimeat) 

la  nalUy,  witk  keen  dispatch  o^  without  much  skill  nd  Icdov 

rmt    hunger.     Of    theotogiant  /  ledge  in  the  art,  like  a  qmdi  ia 
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Of  sooty  coal  tb'  empiric  alchemist  440 

Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 
Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold 
As  from  the  mine.     Mean  while  at  table  Eve 
Minister'd  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 
With  pleasant  liquors  crown'd :  O  innocence  441 

Deserving  Paradise !  if  ever,  thent 
Then  had  the  sons  of  God  excuse  to'  have  been 
Enamour'd  at  that  sight ;  but  in  those  hearts 
Love  unlibidinous  rdgn'd,  nor  jealousy 
Was  understood,  the  injured  lover's  hell.  450 

Thus  when  with  meats  and  drinks  they  had  sufficed, 


physic.     And    they    must    be  text,  Geo.  ri,  2.  Th  sons  of  God 

atrange   empiria   indeed,   who  »ttu>  ike  daughters  of  men,  that 

can  iiope  to  find  out  the  phfloso-  th^  tDerefair,  and  they  took  them 

pher  •  stone,  and  turn  metals  0/  mces  of  all  thai  they  chose,  as  if 

drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold. .  But  the  sons  of  God  there  signified 

it  is  not  strange  that  our  author  angels.    See  note  on  iiL  463. 

so  frequently  alludes  to  alchemy,  451.    Thus  when    wUh  meats 

(as  he  does  in  il.  617*  iii*  609*  and  drinks  they  had  sufficd, 

as  well  as  here,)  when  Jonson  Not  burden'd  nature,'\ 

has   written  a  whole   comedy  Homer.  Iliad,  i.  469* 

upon  it.  Avm^  aru  wttn  mm  ihrvt  c|  iC"  *'*'*> 

445.     WUh  pleasani    Uquors  Virg.  ^n.  I.  «l«. 

croioa'd.-J    To  croisn  iheir  eups  °^                       ^^ 

was  a  phrase  among  the  Greeks  ^**1^ J^'SSlILf"***   •P»'*'» 

and    Romans  for  nlliBg  them  _       •••  ,cl«. 

above  the  brim,  but  yet  not  so  -^°'  ^*"'  ^*^ 

as  to  run  over.    Thus  it  is  used  ^osiqum  mmpu  fims  et  amor 

by  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  470.  compmmoB  oteodi. 

K^  ^.  .e'.r^,  .«r«^^.  wr^.  ?«'  ^J^^^or  says  ihe  same  thing, 

A  I   XT'     1  >.          ••  eoo  b»^  «t  the  same  tiipe  msinuates 

and  by  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.  628.  ^  g„^  ^^^^1  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^„ j  ^f 

tocU  cratera  coroaant.  eating  and  drinking,  which  is  to 


447.  Then  had  ihe  sons  qf  God  satisfy  but  not  to  burden  nature  | 

exeuse  &c.]  The  doubling  of  the  and  this  sort  of  temperanee  ha 

then  adds  great  force  and  em-  not  only  recommends,  as  in  the 

^haais ;    if  ever,  then,  then  had  beginning  of  this  book  and  xi 

Ha  sons  of  God  exemse,  kc.  and  6S0.  he.  but  reoMurkaUy  pne* 

this  is  said  in  attoaioB  to  that  tised  UaMslf. 
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lurden'd  nature,  sudden  mind  aroK 

■am,  not  to  let  th'  occasion  pass 

I  him  by  this  great  conference  to  know 

Ings  above  tiis  world,  and  of  their  being  455 

Idwell  in  heav'n,  whose  excellence  he  saw 

Icend  his  own  so  far,  whose  radiant  forms 

le  effulgence,  whose  high  pow'r  so  fer 

Bded  humnii,  and  his  wary  speech 

Ito  th'  empyreal  minister  he  fram'd.  46O 

Habitant  with  God,  now  know  I  well 

Lvour,  in  this  honour  done  to  Man, 

m  whose  lowly  roof  thou  hast  vouchsaPd 

Iter,  and  these  earthly  fruits  to  taste, 

Inot  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so,  Ms 

lat  more  uillingly  thou  could'st  not  seem 

lav'n's  high  feasts  to'  have  fed :  yet  what  compare? 

I  whom  the  winged  Hierarch  replied. 


I  — above  hit  Borld,]  This 
Ireading  in  Milton's  own 
ft,  and  not  abuve  this  world, 
iFentnn  and  Dr.  Bentley 
liuscil  it  to  be  printeil. 
Muihost  excelloce  SiC-l  Ex- 
I  is  a  gcnertkl  word  ;  and 
ftnches  the  excellence  of 
■  ntotwo  purtit^ulars,  tbeir 
I  fiirma  (which  were  the 
Bice  of  the  Deity)  nod 
mgli  power.  Fearce. 
I  — i/el  whni  compare  f] 
meech  was  na'^ ;  and  be 
Baid  to  ask  tke  angel  di- 
Bf  the  different  conditions 
I  and  angels  i  but  yet  in- 
I  his  ileaire  lo  know  by 
Ining  whether  there  wu 
Bip^rifon  betveen  them. 


468.  To  whom  lie  winged 
Hierarch  replied-l  Eaph&eVs  be- 
haviour is  every  wey  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  aature,  ■ndto 
that  character  of  a  sociable  spirit, 
with  which  the  author  his  is 
judiciously  introduced  him.  tie 
had  received  instructions  to  ran- 
verse  with  Adam,  as  one  friead 
converses  with  aaotber,  and  tD 
warn  him  of  the  eoemj  «htt 
was  contriving  tais  deslructioa: 
accordingly  he  is  represeiied  it 
sitting  down  at  table  vith  Adas, 
and  eating  of  the  fruita  of  Fii^ 
dise.  The  occasion  natanllj 
leads  him  tohisdiscaoneaoUll 
food  of  angels.  After  haviiy 
thus  entered  into  coDvenitiM 
with  Man  Upon  more  ituliSgiat 


'^ 
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O  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 
If  not  depravM  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all. 
Indued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 
But  more  refinM,  more  spiritous,  and  pure, 
As  nearer  to  him  placM  or  nearer  tending 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assignM, 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 


*70 


475 


subjects,  he  warns  him  of  his 
obedience,  and  makes  •  natural 
transition  to  the  history  of  that 
fallen  angel,  who  was  employed 
in  the  circumvention  of  our  first 
parents.    Additon. 

I  would  have  it  observed  in 
what  a  beautiful  manner  Milton 
brings  an  the  execution  of  those 
orders,  which  Raphael  had  re- 
ceived from  God.    To  avoid  all 
appearance  of  harshness  or  ab- 
ruptness,   which    mifht    have 
seemed,  if  the  angel  had  imme- 
diately entered  upon  his  errand, 
the  poet  makes  use  of  Adam's 
curiosity  to  introduce  the  subject, 
and  puts  such  wary  and  modest 
questions  into  his  mouthy  as  na-' 
turally  led  to  those  high  matters, 
ftpon  which  the  other  was  com- 
missioned to  discourse  to  him. 
Greenwood. 

471. created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  one  first 
matter  all,  &c.] 
That  is,  create<l  all  good,  good 
to  perfection,  not  absolutely  so, 
bat  perfect  in  their diflferent  kinds 
and  degrees;  and  all  consisting 
jof  one  firet  matter,  which  first 


matter  is  m(liie«I,(indutos)  clothed 
upon,  with  various  forms,  &c. 

475.  But  more    refirCd,  more 
spiritous,  and  pure. 

As  nearer  to  him  plac*d  or 
nearer  tending  &c.] 
So  Spenser  in  his  Hymn  of 
heavenly  Beauty,  speaking  of 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  above  that 
the  pure  crystalline. 

By  view  whereof  it  plainlj  noajr  ap- 

peWf    • 
Tbat  edll  ae  erety  thlof  doOi  upward 

tend. 
And  fiirther  it  from  earth,  eo  itiU 

more  deer 
And  feir  it  growi  ftc. 

Ti^yer. 

478.  TiUbodyupto^iritwork, 
&c]  Our  author  should  have 
considered  things  better,  for  by 
attributing  his  own  false  notions 
in  philosophy  to  an  archangd 
he  has  really  lessened  the  cha- 
racter, which  he  intended  to 
rai^.  He  is  as  much  mistaken 
here  in  his  metaphysics,  as  he 
was  before  in  his  physics.  This 
nntion  of  matter  refining  into 
spirit  is  by  no  means  observing 
the  .bounds  proportioned  to  each 
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Froportion'd  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 

More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower  m 

Spirits  odorous  breathes  :  flow'rs  and  their  fruit, 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  subliatM, 

To  vital  spi'rits  aspire,  to  animal, 

To  intellectual ;  gire  both  life  and  sense,  m 

Fancy  and  understanding  ;  whence  the  soul 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being,  | 

Discursive,  or  intuitive  ;  discourse 

Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  ours. 

Differing  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same.  49a 

Wonder  not  then,  what  God  for  you  saw  good 

If  I  refuse  not,  but  convert,  as  you,  I 

To  proper  substance  :  time  may  come,  when  men 

With  angels  may  participate,  and  6nd  ' 

Ko  inconvenient  di'et,  nor  too  light  fare  ;  ^gs  . 

And  from  these  corporal  nutriments  perhaps         ^^^ 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 

ImprOv'd  by  tract  of  time,  and  wing'd  ascend 

kind.     I  suppose,  he  meant  it  as  particniariy  in  the  Mooad  EdN 

a  comment  on  the  dociriae  of  a  after  this, 

naturalbndy  changed  into  a  epi-  ,,  ^,  ^^ 

ntaal  body,  as  in  1  Cor.  x».  ftnd  "^ 

perhapa  borrowed  it  from  Bone  ^"  .""  second  Bflbblc  ia  JSr- 

of  hia  systeiRa  of  dh-inity.    For  ""*  '^   *°  *>«    prononoced  k«* 

Uiltoa,  U  ha  Haa  too  much  of  tt>°ug)>  ^^c  poet  maktt  it  abort 

It  materUliit  in  hia  philosophy,  >"  "ther  placea,  it.  I6fi. 

M  waa  too  iniich  of  a  aystunatiit  So  mteruin'd  uumb  •dinu  eami 

in  hii  diviniiy.  '•'*  ''"™* ' 

*89.  SpiriliodlTout}  We  must  but  these  ore  not  tlK  oalj  ia- 

take  notice  in  reading  this  vcrae,  stancea,  where  Miltoo  makea  «ft 

tbat  tplrilt    ia  bere  ■  word  of  of  thia  same  poeticnl  Itctnce. 

tee  lylkblea,  tfaoogh  it  ii  often  4g8.  — atid  watg'dmeatd 

comnetad    into   one   or    prif  Eihenal,  as  «e,l 

iwnnced  h  two  rinit  odm,  and  It  ii  the  doctriiw  of  Oe  Met 
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Ethereal,  as  we,  or  may  at  choice 

Here  or  in  heavenly  Paradises  dwell ;  500 

If  ye  be  found  obAlient,  and  retain 

Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire. 

Whose  progeny  you  are.     Mean  while  enjoy 

Your  fill  what  happiness  this  happy  state 

Can  comprehend,  incapable  of  nK)re.  S05 

To  whom  the  patriarch  of  mankind  replied. 
O  favourable  spi^rit,  propitious  guest. 
Well  hast  thou  taught  the  way  that  might  direct 
Our  knowledge,  and  the  scale,  of  nature  set 
From  centre  to  circumference,  whereon  510 

In  contemplation  of  created  things 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.     But  say, 


divines  and  primitive  Fathers 
of  the  Catholic  Churchy  that  if 
Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  woald 
never  have  died^  but  would  have 
been  translated  from  earth  to 
heaven ;  and  this  doctrine  the 
reader  may  see  illustrated  in  the 
learned  Bishop  BuU*8  discourse 
of  the  state  of  man  before  the  fall. 
Our  author  no  doubt  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  senie 
of  antiquity  in  this  particular  $ 
asd  admitting  the  notioo^  what 
he  says  is  poetical  at  Uuai,  if 
you  wiU  not  allow  fit  to  be  pro- 
bable and  rational. 

503.  Whote  progemf  you  are.'] 
From  St.  Paul,  Acts  xvti.  28. 
tor  we  are  alio  his  €fffiiprmg; 
who  took  it  from  Aratus,  Tw  yv^ 

504.  Your  JiU  what  kappineu] 
Your  fill  of  what  happiness,  or 
to  your  fill  what  Kappiuets. 


509.  -^ofid  the  scale  qf  nature 
set 

From  centre  to  drasmfertnee,']  . 
The  scale  or  ladder  of  nature 
ascends  by  steps  from  a  pointj 
a  centre,  to  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  what  mankind  can  see 
or  comprehend.  The  metaphor 
is  bold^  and  vastly  expressive. 
Matter,  one  first  matter  is  this 
centre;  nature  infinitely  diver* 
sified  is  the  scale  which  reaches 
to  the  utmost  of  our  conceptions, 
all  round.  We  are  thus  led  to 
God  i  whose  circumference  who 
canteBf  Uneircumscribed  he  fills 
infinitude,  vii.  170.     Richardson* 

512.  Btf  steps  we  may  ascend 
to  God.]  There  is  a  real  visible 
ladder,  (besides  that  visioni 
one  of  Jacoby)whose  foot,  thouj 
{daced  on  the  earth  among  Ine 
lowest  of  the  creatioB,  yet  leads 
us  hy  sUps  im  coniempisiiim  of 
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What  meant  that  caution  joiii'd,  If  ye  be  found 

Obedient  ?  can  we  want  obedience  then 

To  him,  or  possibly  his  love  desert, 

Who  form'd  us  from  the  dust,  and  plac'd  us  here 

Full  to  the  utmost  measure  of  what  bhss 

Human  desires  can  seek  or  apprehend  ? 

To  whom  the  angel.     Son  of  heav'n  and  earth. 
Attend  :  That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God  ;  i 

That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself. 
That  is,  to  thy  obedience  ;  therein  stand. 
This  was  that  caution  giv'n  thee  ;  be  adv^is'd. 
God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable  ; 
And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere  ; 

He  left  it  in  thy  pow'r ;  ordain'd  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  over-rul'd  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity  : 
Our  voluntary  service  he  requires, 
Not  our  necessitated  ;  such  with  him  j 

Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find  ;  for  how 
Can  hearts,  not  free,  be  tried  whether  they  sore 
Willing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  must 
By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose  ? 
Myself  and  all  th*  angelic  host,  that  stand  OS' 

created  tkingt  up  to  God  the  ia-  preceptire  way.     (Xmiiftid f^' 

visible  Creator    of    all    things,  piet,  etto  brnit,  is  tke  mis  o^ 

Hvme.  Horace,  De  Arte  Poet  SS5.  Aod 

Milton  here  very  clenrly  si-  this  brevity  in  the  pnceptiTC,  ■■ 

ludes  to  the  Platonic  philosophy  it  ia  agreeable  to  Honce'i  liil^ 

of  risinggraduaUyfrooi  the  con-  so  likewise  to    his  practice,  •■ 

siderBtioa  of  particular  creuted  particul«rly    in    thst  string   «( 

beauty  to  that  which  is  universal  precepts,  Epist.  i.  ii.  &5.  SpetM 

and  uncrjeated.     Thyer.  voluptatrs,  &c. 

520.    Attend:  &c.^    The  sen-         $S&.  Mgtelf,  and  all  A' aagtit 
fences  here  are  very  short,  ns  hort,  that  *taid 

every  thing  ooj^t  to  be  iu  the        In  tiglU  of  God,  enl^km'tf,] 
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:  of  God  enthroned,  our  happy  state 
s  you  yours,  while  pur  obedience  holds ; 
3r  surety  none ;  freely  we  serve, 
3  we  freely  love,  as  in  our  will 
!  or  not ;  in  this  we  stand  or  fell : 
me  are  falPn,  to  disobedience  falPn, 
from  heaven  to  deepest  hell ;  O  fall 
i^hat  high  state  of  bliss  into  what  woe  ! 
i^hom  our  great  progenitor.     Thy  words 
ve,  and  with  more  delighted  ear, 
instructor,  I  have  heard,  than  when 
lie  songs  by  night  from  neighb'ring  hills 
music  send :  nor  knew  I  not 
both  will  and  deed  created  free ; 
at  we  never  shall  forget  to  love 
[aker,  and  obey  him  whose  command 


540 


54i5 


550 


It  the  passage.  Com  pare 
8.  •'  O  chief  of  many 
powers."  Milton,  when 
;  of  the  inhabitants  of 

exclusively  of  any  al- 
to the  class  of  angels 
hroni,  seems  to  hnye  an- 
n  idea  of  a  dignity  pe- 
nd  his  own  to  the  word 
d.  This  poem  a£fords 
roofs.  T.  JVarton. 
;  is  however  an  aukward- 

adopting  Warton's  idea 
lassage  on  account  of  the 
land.      Milton    probably 

only    to    describe    the 

that  stand    before    the 
3f  God.     E. 
— than  when 
tbic  songs  &c.] 

had  mentioned  these 
songs  of  the  angels  with 
e  in  iv.  680,  &c.  But  still 

..  I. 


he  prefers  the  conversation  of 
the  angel,  and  thinks  discourse 
more  sweet. 

For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms 
the  sense. 

548.  — nor  knew  I  not 

To  be  both  will  and  deed  created 
freef] 
Nor  was  it  unknown  to  me  that., 
my  will  and  actions  are  free.     I 
knew  I  was  free.    Two  negatives 
make  an  affirmative.  Richardson* 

551.  •'-whose  command 

Single  is  yet  so  Just,'] 
That  is,  the  command  not  to  eat 
of  the  forbidden  tree,  the  only 
command  g^ven  to  Man  ;  and  it 
is  spoken  of  much  in  the  sam^ 
manner  in  iv.  419. 

—He  whQ  requires 
From  us  no  other  service  than  to 

keep 
This  one,  this  easy  chufe. 
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[  is  yet  so  just,  my  constant  thoughts 
I'd  me',  and  still  assure :  though  what  thou  tdl'st 
Ipass'd  in  heaven,  some  doubt  within  me  more, 
lore  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  consent,  us 

Lll  relation,  which  must  needs  be  strange, 
ny  of  sacred  silence  to  be  heard ; 
Ivi'e  have  yet  large  day,  for  scarce  the  sun 
Ifinish'd  half  his  journey',  and  scarce  begins 
llher  half  in  the  great  zone  of  heav'n.  m) 

Ls  Adam  made  request ;  and  Raphael 
Ishort  pause  assenting,  thus  began. 
\h  matter  thou  injoin'st  me*,  O  prime  of  men, 

isk  ami  hard  ;  for  bow  shall  I  relate 
Iman  sense  th*  invisible  exploits  s65 

ring  spirits  ?  how  without  remorse 


t,  ver.  4S2. 
1  Iti  us  not  ibink  bard 
I'y  prablbiiior,  who  enjojr 
Bvo  50  Inrge  to  all  things  die. 
9  command  [hough  siirgle, 
reforeon  that  account  (o 
■eil,  k  yet  so  jatt,  that  it 
Ifanher  obligation  upon 

— niu  conttant  thoughU'] 

s.  370. 

uiistant  mood  of  ber  ralm 

r.  Warlmt. 
J  Warikij  of  tacred  silence 
mfl;]  Worthy  of  religious 
'i  at  was  required  at 
rilices  anil  t>ther  rrligious 
s  of  the  ancients ;  a1- 
Ko  thkt  of  Horace,  Od.  ii. 
\  30. 

lacro  digna  lOatiio 
inbrc  dicer*. 

RichardioH. 


563-  High  matter  thtm  iiffomii 
me',  O  prime  o/rnen. 

Sad  task  and  hard;  &e.J 
It  is  customary  with  the  epic 
poeig  to  introduce  by  way  of 
epi^otlc  anil  narnition  the  princi- 
pal  events,  ivliich  happened  be- 
fore the  action  of  the  poem  wm- 
niencea :  and  as  Homer'g  Uljjsn 
relates  his  adventures  to  jU- 
cinous,  and  as  VirgiVs  Sntu 
recounts  the  history  of  ibe siege 
of  Troy  and  of  bis  own  tiBTeli  to 
Dido;  so  the  anget  idiM  to 
Adam  the  fdli  of  sneels  IDdtht 
creation  of  the  world  :  and  be- 
gins his  narratioD  of  tbe  fsD  rf 
angels,  much  in  the  aainc  vn- 
ner  as  £neai<  dues  his  acfiMntaf 
the  destruction  of  TlDf,  V\tp 
JEn.  ii.  S. 

Inftnduni,   ngimi,   jubM    msiiW 
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The  ruin  of  so  many  glorious  once 
And  perfect  while  they  stood  ?  how  last  unfold 
The  secrets  of  another  world,  perhaps 
Not  lawful  to  reveal  ?  yet  for  thy  good  570 

This  is  dispensed  ;  and  what  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense,  I  shall  delineate  so, 
By  likening  spiritual  to  corporal  forms, 
As  may  express  them  best ;  though  what  if  earth 
Be  but  the  shadow^  of  heaven,  and  things  therein      575 
Each  to^  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought  ? 
As  yet  this  world  was  not,  and  Chaos  wild 


574.  ^-^hough  what  \f  earth 
&c.]  In  order  to  make  Adam 
comprehend  these  things^  the 
angel  tells  him  that  he  must 
liken  spirUual  to  corporal  formi, 
and  questiuDS  whether  there  is 
not  a  greater  similitude  and  re- 
semblance between  thing9  in 
heaven  and  things  in  earth  than 
is  generally  imagined,  which  is 
suggested  very  artfully,  as  it  is 
indeed  the  best  apology  that 
could  be  made  for  those  bold 
figures,  which  Milton  has  em- 
ployed, and  esfieciallv  in  his 
<lescription  of  the  battles  of  the 
angels.  To  the  same  purpose 
aays   Mr.  Mede,    Discourse   x. 

If  the  visible  things  of  God 

may  be  learned,  as  St.  Paul 
''  says,  from  the  creation  of  the 
'*  world,  why  may  not  the  in- 
''  visible  and  intelligible  world  be 
*'  learned  from  the  fabric  of  the 
"  visible  ?  the  one  (it  may  be) 
"  being  the  pattern  of  the  other." 

577'  As  yet  this  wortd  mat  not, 

Sc]  Had   I  foHowed  Monsieur 
ossuet's  method,  1  should  have 
dated   the    action    of  Paradise 


ti 
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Lost  from  the  beginning  of 
Raphael's  speech  in  this  book, 
as  he  supposes  the  action  of  th« 
Mntid  to  begin  in  the  second 
book  of  that  poem.  I  could 
allege  many  reasons  for  my 
drawing  the  action  of  the  iBneid 
rather  from  its  immediate  be^ 
ginning  in  the  first  book,  than 
from  its  remote  beginning  in  the 
second;  and  shew  why  I  have 
considered  the  sacking  of  Troy 
as  an  episode,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  that 
word.  But  as  this  would  be  a 
dry  unentertaining  piece  of  cri- 
ticism. I  shall  not  enlarge  upon 
it.  Which  ever  of  the  notions 
be  true,  the  unity  of  Milton's 
action  is  preserved  according  to 
either  of  them  ;  whether  we  con- 
sider the  fall  of  Man  in  its  imme- 
diate beginning,  as  proceeding 
from  the  resolutions  taken  in  the 
infernal  council,  or  in  its. more 
remote  beginning,  as  proceeding 
from  the  first  revolt  of  the  angels 
in  heaven.  The  occasion  which 
Milton  assigns  for  this  revolt,  as 
it  is  founded  on  bints  in  holy 
Z  9 
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Reign'd  where  these   heav'ns  dow  roll,    where  i 

now  rests 
UpoD  her  centre  pois'd  ;  when  on  a  day 
(For  time,  though  in  eternity,  applied 
To  motion,  measures  all  things  durable 
By  present,  past,  and  future)  on  such  day 
As  heav'n's  great  year  brings  forth,  th*  empyreal  h 
Of  angels  by  imperial  summons  caird. 
Innumerable  before  th'  Almighty's  throne 
Forthwith  from  all  the  ends  of  heav'n  appeared 
Under  their  hierarchs  in  ordCTs  bright : 
Ten  thousand  thousand  ensigns  high  advanced. 
Standards  and  gonfalons  'twixt  van  and  rear 


writ,  and  nn  the  opnion  of  some 
great  writers,  »o  it  was  the  most 
proper  that  the  poet  could  have 
made  ate  of.  The  revolt  in 
lieaven  is  described  with  ^reat 
force  of  imaginatioD,  and  a  fine 
Tarietyofrircu instances.  Additon. 
579-  Upoa  her  centre  poisV;] 
Ponderiiua  librata  auU,  as  Ovid 
says.  Met.  L  13.  or  as  Milton 
elsewhere  expresses  it,  vli.  S42. 

And  esrib  Klf-bilaiic'd  on  her  ecu- 
tr.  h„ng. 

58.1.  Ai  heav'n's  great  year'] 
Our  pnet  seems  to  hare  had 
Plato's  great  year  in  his  thoughts. 

Hignui  >b  integro  leelaruin  nudtur 
ordo.  Firg.  EcL  h.  S. 

— El  incipient  migni  prondcTe  nen- 
■o,  Ed.  iv.  IS. 

Hume. 
Plato's  great  year  of  the  heavens 
!■  the  revolution  of  all  the 
■pheres.  Every  thing  returns  to 
where  it  set  out  when  their  mo- 
tion first  began.  See  Auson. 
Idyl,  xviii.  15.    A  projier  time 


for  the  declaration  oF  the  tin- 
Eerency  of  the  Soo  of  (W- 
Millon  has  the  same  though!  f« 
the  birth  of  the  ani;el9,(fer.9SI.) 
imagining  such  kini  of  lew- 
lutions  long  before  the  ai^d)  at 
the  worWs  were  in  bein*;,  S.i 
far  back  into  eternity  di<l  the 
vaJt  mind  of  tliis  poet  carry 
him !     Richardson, 

583.  — Ih'  empyreal  Hatt]  Wt 
read  of  such  n  divine  s^KmUy 
in  Job  i.  6.  A'oRi  Ihrrt  oat  ai^ 
when  the  tons  of  God  t^me  to 
pretcrtt  Ihenueioet  i^M  IM  ierd. 
And  again,  1  Kings  xxfl.  19^  / 
■aw  lluLord  lUtimgmkhtkrtme, 
and  all  the  ho*t  of  ie^MM  Mmwdimg 
by  him  on  Aii  r^ti  bad  md  M 
Ail  UJi,  which  was  eooogh  b> 
furnish  the  hint  to  Hilton. 

589.  Standards  mtd  go^/slnul 
A  gtmfaloK  18  some  Iclnd  of 
streamer  or  banner,  but  <rf  wh«l 
particular  sort  authors  do  Mt 
seem  to  be  at  all  agreed.  Mid 
neither  is  it  v^r  matenl  to 
know. 
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Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve  59q 

Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees  ; 
Or  in  their  glittering  tissues  bear  imblazM 
Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeal  and  love 
Recorded  eminent.     Thus  when  in  orbs 
Of  circuit  inexpressible  they  stood,  5931 

Orb  within. orb,  the  Father  infinite. 
By  whom  in  bliss  imbosomM  sat  the  Son, 
Amidst  as  from  a  flaming  mount,  whose  top 
Brightness  bad  made  invisible,  thus  spake. 
.  Hear  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light,  600 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoins,  virtues,  powers. 
Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevokM  shall  stand. 
This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  declare 
My  only  Son,  and  on  this  holy  hill 
Him  have  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold  605 

At  my  right  hand  ;  your  head  I  him  appoint ; 

5d8.  Atnidsi  as  from  a  flammg  ascribed  to  the  Almighty^  and 

mtmni,  &c.]  This  idea  seems  to  generally    confined   himself  to 

be  taken  from  the  divine  pre-  the  phrases  and  expressions  of 

ience  in  the  mounts  Exod.  xix.  Scripture ;  and  in  this  particular 

when  God  gave  his  command-  speech  the  reader  wiU  easily  re- 

ments  to  the  children  of  Israel^  mark  how  much  of  it  is  copied 

as  here  he  is  giving  his  great  from  holy  writ  by  comparing  it 

command  concerning  the  Mes-  with   the    following    texts.    / 

ijah  in  heaven.  have  set  my  Anointed  upon  my 

508.  — whose  top  holy  JUU  of  Sion  ;  I  will  declare 

Brightness  had  made  invisible^']  the  decree.  The  Lord  hath  said 

The  same   just    and   yet  bold  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 

thought  with  that  in  iii.  380.  day  have  I  begotten  thee»    Psalm 

_   .  .  .     .     ^.        ii.  6,  7.  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 

Dark^with  exeesive  bright  thy  .k,rU     ^^^  ^^  j^^  ^.^^  ^.j^  ^g    j^ 

ppesr.  ^^^  name  qf  Jesus    every  knee 

See  the  note  on  that  verse.  Thyer.  shall  bow,  of  tfUngs  in  heaven — 

60s.    Hear   my  decree,   ^c]  and  every  tongue  shall  confeu  that 

We  observed  before,  that  Mil-  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory 

tOQ    was    very    cautious    what  0/ God  the  Father,  Phil.  ii.  10, 

sentiments    and    language    he  11. 

Z  3 
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And  by  myself  have  sworn  to  him  shall  bow 

All  knees  in  heaven,  and  sihall  confess  him  Lord : 

Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 

United  as  one  individual  soul  6ll 

For  ever  happy :  him  who  disobeys, 

Me  disobeys,  breaks  union,  and  that  day 

Cast  out  from  God  and  blessed  vision,  falls 

Into'  utter  darkness,  deep  ingulPd,  his  place 

OrdainM  without  redemption,  without  end.  €iB 

So  spake  th'  Omnipotent,  and  with  his  words 
All  seemM  well  pleasM  ;  all  seemed,  but  were  not  all. 
That  day,  as  other  solemn  days,  they  sp^it 
In  song  and  dance  about  the  sacred  hill ; 
Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere  8eo 

Of  planets  and  of  fixM  in  all  her  wheels 
Resembles  nearest,  mazes  intricate. 


620.     Mystical    dance,     &c.]  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  25.  An*}  fn  their 

Strange     mysterious     motions,  motions    such   divine  |ifrfeciion 

which  the  shining  sphere  of  the  appears,    and    their  liannonioos 

planets  and  fixed  stars  in  their  proportion  so  tunes  her  channio? 

various      revolutions      imitates  notes,  that  God  himself,  pleased 

nearest;  windings  and  turnings  and  delighted,  pronounced  than 

entangled  and  obscure, involving  good,  Gen.  i.  18.  There  is  a  text 

and   surrounding    one  another,  in  Job  xxxviii.  37.  that  seems 

although   not    moving    on   the  to  favour    the    opinion  of  the 

same  centre,  yet  then  most  re-  Pythagoreans,    concernrn^    the 

gular  und  orderly,  when  to  our  musical  motion  of  the  spheres, 

weak  and  distant  understanding  though    our    translarion   differs 

they  seem   most   irregular   and  therein     from     other    versions, 

disturbed.  Concent  vm     coeli     qtiii     dormirt 

And  those  untruly  errant  call'd,  I  faciei  "^  \\Tio  shall  lay  asWep,  or 

trow.  Still  the  consort  of  the  heaven  r 

Since  he  errs  not,  who  doth   them  But    this    is    to     be    understood 

guide  and  move.  metaphorically,  of  the  wonderfol 
/'air/ki  /  TaMo,  cant.  IX.  St.  6.  ^  ^.  j,  v/»  %ii 

"^  prciportions     observed    by    the 

Astra  tum  ea  quae  sunt  infixa  heavenly  bodies  in  their  varioui 

certis  locis,  tum  ilia  non  re  sed  motions.     Hume, 

vocabulo  errantia,   5fc.     Cicero 
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Eccentric,  intervolvM,  yet  regular 

Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem  ; 

And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine  695 

So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 

Listens  delighted.     Evening  now  approachM 

(For  we  have  also'  our  evening  and  our  morn. 

We  ours  for  change  delectable,  not  need) 

Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn        6so 

Desirous ;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood, 

Tables  are  set,  and  on  a  sudden  piPd 

With  angels'  food,  and  rubied  nectar  flows 

In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  massy  gold. 

Fruit  of  delicious  vines,  the  growth  of  heaven.  6S5^ 

On  flow'rs  repos'd,  and  with  fresh  flow'rets  crown 'd. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 


625.  jind  in  their  malions  hat' 
mony  divine,  &c.]  The  diapason 
of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  to 
which,  in  Plato's  system^  God 
himself  listens.  Plato  thus  de- 
scribes it,  £»  wmo'in  it  ttrtt  fuwi 
k^fmf  wvfi^mna.  De  Repub.  L 
X.  p.  520.  Lufcd.  1590.  Com- 
pare Arcadei,  6I.  and  the  lines 
Ai  a  solemn  music,  6.  T.  War^ 
ion. 

633.  rubied  nedar]  Nectar  of 
the  colour  of  rubies ;  a  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  trntm^  i^vl^^y. 
Uad.  xix.  38. 

and  Odjrss.  ▼.  9$. 

637.  Theyeatjhey  drink,  he] 
tn  the  first  edition  it  was  thus. 


Thej  eat,  they  drink,  and  with  re* 

fection  sweet 
Are  fiird,  t>efore  th'  all-bounteous 

In  the  second  edition  the  author 
altered  it,  and  added  as  follows, 

Thej  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  com- 
munion sweet 

QuaiT  iransortaHty  and  joj,  aeeure 

Of  surfeit  where  full  measure  only 
bounds 

Excess,  before  th*  all-bounteous 
King, 

Dr.  Bentley  is  for  restoring  the 
former  reading,  but  we  think 
that  tit  commnnion  smeet  gives  a 
much  better  idea  than  with  re- 
fection  sn»eet.  To  guqf  tmrnor- 
taiity  and  Jw,  to  drink  lar^ly 
and  plentifully  of  immortal  joy, 
is  a  very  poetical  expression, 
and  plainly  alluding  to  Psaba 
xxzvi.  8,  9*  Thou  shall  make 
them  drink  of  the  riner  of  ti^ 

z  4 
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Quaff  immortality  and  joy,  secure 

Of  surfeit  where  full  measure  only  bounds 

Excess,  before  th'  all-bounteous  King,  who  sbowVd 

With  copious  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy.  6u 

Now  when  ambrosial  night  with  clouds  exhal'd 

From  that  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and  shade 

Spring  both,  the  ikcc  of  brightest  heav'n  had  chaog'd 

To  grateful  twilight  (for  night  comes  not  there         fiu 

In  darker  veil)  and  roseate  dews  dispos'd 

All  but  th'  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest ; 


pUaiure$,  for  with  thee  U  Ike 
founlaia  of  life,  and  in  thy  light 
ifiail    we    see    light.      If    these 


'  left  ( 


.  ther 


Dr.  I'eorce  rightly  obsenx-s)  the 
wonls  in  ver.  641.  which  repre- 
sent God  as  rejoicing  tn  their 
joj, -would  refer  to  somethini; 
that  is  DO  where  to  be  found ; 
and  therefore  Milton  (he  sup- 
poses) ioserted  these  verses  in 
the  second  edition,  that  Ihe  joy 
of  the  angels  might  be  ei- 
pressed.  Secure  of  tutfeit,  are 
in  no  danger  of  it,  are  nut  liable 
to  it,  as  men  are.  Where  full 
inly  houndt  exceu,  full 
is  the  only  thing  that 
■tints  and  limits  them ;  toe  ut- 
most they  are  capable  of  con- 
taining is  tlie  only  bound  set 
to  them;  they  have  full  mea- 
snre,  but  they  cannot  be  too  fnll, 
they  cannot  overflow  j  without 
o'erfionitig  foil. 

638.  tecure 

OfturfeW} 
Compare  Gamut,  479- 

-~A  perpetiul  feait  of  nectir'd  iweeti 

Where  no  crude  sutfeit  reigni. 

T.  Warlon. 
•  641.  ~^rejoiang  in  their  Jfj.']- 


Wbat  an  idea  of  the  dWine 
goodness,  whose  perfect  happi- 
ness aeeins  to  receive  an  adilit^ 
from  that  of  his  creatarei! 
Richardstm. 

642,  —ambrosial  n-ght]  So 
Homer  calls  the  night  an&raaiJ, 
A^C(»mii  im  ■»*«,  Iliail.  ii.  57. 
and  sleep  for  the  same  rtasoii 
atnhrotial,  ver.  19.  beeause  it 
refreshes  and  strengtbeiiJ  »! 
much  OS  fooilj  as  tnuch  as 
ambrosia. 

643.  From  that  high  «oml  ff 
God,  &c.]  See  the  thought  io 
these  lines  further  opened  mi 
enlarged,  book  vi.  4,  GrttuKtai 

GA6.  In  darker  veii)  MiJtoo 
spells  this  word  liiBeitoilj, 
sometimes  vail,  someiintei  teil ; 
but  net/  is  rig^t,  from  the  I^tin 

647.  All  but  A'  mUxpmg 
eyet  of  God  to  rat:}  So  the 
Psulniist,  Psalm  caxi.  4.  He 
that  keepeth  Itrael  tAolI  m^a 
ilumher  nor  tletM.  The  Miibor 
had  likewise  Homer  in  miod, 
Iliad,  ii.  1. 

■  Etfn  wanvxtr  Am  T  turn  t^  iJ^"» 
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Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  far 

Than  all  this  globous  earth  in  plain  outspread, 

(Such  are  the  courts  of  God,)  th'  angelic  throng,      650 

Dispersed  in  bands  and  files,  their  camp  extend 

By  living  streams  among  the  trees  of  life, 

Pavilions  numberless,  and  sudden  rear'd. 

Celestial  tabernacles,  where  they  slept  654 

FannM  with  cool  winds  ;  save  those  who  in  their  course 

Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovran  throne  / 

Alternate  all  night  long :  but  not  so  wakM 

Satan  ;  so  call  him  now,  his  fohner  name 

Is  heard  no  more  in  heav'n  ;  he  of  the  first, 

If  not  the  first  archangel,  great  in  power,  660 

In  favour  and  preeminence,  yet  fraught 

With  envy'  against  the  Son  of  God,  that  day 

Honoured  by  his  great  Father,  and  proclaimed 

Messiah  King  anointed,  could  not  bear  664 

Through  pride  that  sight,  and  thought  himself  impair'd. 

Deep  malice  thence  conceiving  and  disdain, 

Soon  as  midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour 

Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence,  he  resolvM 

With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 

UnworshippM,  unobeyed  the  throne  supreme  670 

Contemptuous,  and  his  next  subordinate 


Th'  immortals  tlumberM  on  their 

thrones  aborey 
AU»  but  the  ever-wakeful  eyei  of 

Jove.  Ptpe* 

657'  Alternate  all  night  long :] 
Alternate  is  a  verb  here;  alter^ 
nate  hymns,  sing  by  turns,  and 
answer  one  another. 

lUi  dUematUa  multa  vi  pradia  mif- 
ceat. 


Virg.  Georg.  iii.  «20.  of  two 
bulb  fighting. 

Hcc  oltemanH  potior  tententia  visa 
eat. 

^n.  iy.  987.  of  JEneas  deli- 
berating  whether  he  should 
stay  or  go. 

071'  — hii  next  suhardmate'] 
Bcelsebob,  who  is  always  re* 
presented     second     to    Satan. 
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Awak'ning,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake. 

Sleep's!  thou,  corapaaion  dear,  what  sleep  can  close 
Thy  eye-lids  ?  and  remember'st  what  decree 
Ofyesterday,  so  late  hath  pass'd  the  lips  ffrj 

Of  heav'n's  Almighty,     Thou  to  me  thy  thoughts 
Wast  wont,  I  mine  to  thee  was  wont  to'  impart; 
Both  waking  we  were  one  ;  how  then  can  now 
Thy  sleep  dissent  ?  New  laws  thou  seest  impos'd ; 
New  laws  from  him  who  reigns,  new  minds  may  tai*e 
In  us  who  serve,  new  counsels,  to  debate  Ai 

What  doubtful  may  ensue  :  more  in  this  place 
To  utter  is  not  safe.     Assemble  thou 
Of  all  those  myriads  which  we  lead  the  chief; 
Tell  them  that  by  command,  ere  yet  dim  night        681 


Satan  ndilrefsea  him   first  here, 
u   he  (Iocs   likewise   upon  the 
-    burning  Inke,  boiik  i. 

.   673.   SUep'tl  thou,   companion 

dear,  trhat  ileep  can  ctnse 

Thy  tge-lidi  ?  and  remembei'tt 

tvhat  decree  &c.] 

We   have   printed  the   passage 

with  Milion's  own  punctuation. 

Sleep  tt    tkov,    companion    dear, 

E^,   Arguf    wt;    Iliad,  ii.    S3. 

What  iletp  can  dote  thy  ey»-lidif 

and  remembet'tt  &c.  ttut  is  Kkeu 

tltou  remember'tl  8cc. 

— pol«t  hoe  nib  cam  duBtre  (aionoa  ? 

Virg.  JEn.  n,  UO. 

It  1!!  juat  the  same  manner  of 
apeakinfr  as  in  ii.  730. 
—what  fiiry.  0  Son, 
PoainMi  Ibee  la  bend  Ihat  morild 

dart 
Againal    Ihf   Father'*     bnd?     mi 
ktoie'itJbT  vham  ; 

tt    the    eame    time    thftt    thou 
knoweat  for  whom. 


/All  plr.ct 
To  nller  u  not  »n/e.j 
This  is  a  verse,  but  1  beltere  ibe 
render  will  agiee,  that  it  (void 
not  hive  liad  so  gond  an  eff«l, 
bad  it  been  an  entire  vcne  bj 
itself,  as  it  has  now  it  a  hrakcB 
anil  made  part  of  two  ttnn. 

684.  QfaUtkoaenyrMtmtudi 
tve  lead  the  chiefs']  Dr.  BcDtk; 
reads  the  ekiefa:  hut  Miltoa 
speaks  after  the  same  maoaer 
as  here,  in  ii.  469.  OOenamen 
the  chief  &C.  And  in  botb  pbces 
the  chief  aignifies  the  wne  aa 
the  chief*,  onljr  thk  is  a  iub- 
Btantive.  and  that  uaaid)KtiTe, 
agreeing  with  the  word  oageli 
undrrsiood  in  the  conittnctioo. 
Pearee. 

685.  Telt  them  that  by  am- 
vund,  &c.]  He  begins  his  rerolt 
with  a  lie.     So  well  dotb  Miltoa 

E reserve  the  character  given  o( 
im  in  Scripture.  Joba  vm.  4*. 
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Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws,  I  am  to  haste. 
And  all  who  under  me  their  banners  wave. 
Homeward  with  flying  march  where  we  possess 
The  quarters  of  the  north  ;  there  to  prepare 


The  devil    is  a    liar,  and    the 
father  of  lies, 

689.  The  quarter i  qfthe  north ;] 
See  Sannazarius  De  paitu  Vir- 
ginia, ill.  40. 

Vos,  quum  omne  arderet  caelum  mt- 

viltbiu  annif, 
Arctoumque  furor  pertenderat  imptut 

azem 
Scaodere,  et  in  gelidos  Tegnum  trana- 

ferre  Triones, 
Fida  manus  mecum  mandf  lis. 

There  are  other  passages  in  the 
same  poem  of  which  Milton  has 
made  use.    Joriin, 

Some  have  thought  that  Milton 
intended,  but  I  dare  say  he  was 
above  intending  here,  a  reflec- 
tion   upon    Scotland,    though 
being  himself  an  Independent, 
he  had  no  great  affection  for  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians.     He  had 
the  authority,  we  see,  of  Sanna- 
sarius  for  fixing  Satan's  rebellion 
in  the  quarters  of  the  norths  and 
be  had  much  better  authority, 
the  same  that  Sannazarius  had, 
that    of   the    Prophet,    whose 
words    though   applied  to  the 
king  of  Babylon,  yet  allude  to 
this   rebellion  of  Satan,  Isaiah 
ziv.  12,  15.  How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of 
the    morning  i'^For    thou    hast 
said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend 
into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  God.    I  will 
sit  also  upon   the  mount  of  the 
congregation   in  the  sides  of  the 
north.    The  north  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  disagreeable  cold  in- 
clement sky;    and  in  Scripture 


we  read.  Out  of  the  north  an  evU 
shall  break  forth,  Jer.  i.  14.  I  will 
bring  evU  from  the  north  and  a 
great  destruction,  Jer,  iv.  6.  Evil 
appeareth  out  qf  the  north,  Jer. 
▼i.  1.  St.  Austin  says,  that  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  being 
averse  from  the  light  and  fer- 
vour of  charity,  grew  torpid  as 
it  were  with  an  icy  hardness ; 
and  are  therefore  by  a  figure 
placed  in  the  north.  Diabolus 
igitur  et  Angeli  ejus  a  luce  atque 
fervore  caritatis  aversi,  et  nimis 
in  superbiam  invidiamque  pro- 
gressi,  velut  glaciali  duritia 
torpuerunt.  Et  ideo  per  figuram 
tanquam  in  aquilone  ponuntur, 
Epist.  140.  Sect.  55.  And  Shake- 
speare in  like  manner  calls  Satan 
the  monarch  qfthe  norths  1  Henry 
VI.  act  V. 

And  ye  choice  spirits,  that  admonish 
roe« 

And  give  ine  signs  of  ftiture  accidents. 

You  speedy  hdpers,  that  are  substi- 
tutes 

Under  the  lordly  monarch  tjfthe  norfA. 

I  have  seen  too  a  Latin  poem 
by  Odoricus  Valmarana,  printed 
at  Vienna  in  \697,  and  entitled 
DamoMomachia  sive  De  Bella  In^ 
telUgentiarum  super  Divini  Verbi 
incarfialione.  This  |ioem  is  longer 
than  the  Iliad,  fojr  it  c<lnsi^t8  of 
five  and  twenty  books;  but  it 
equals  the  Iliail  in  nothing  but 
in  length,  for  the  |)oetry  is  very 
indifflerent  However  in  some 
particulars  the  plan  of  this  |M)em 
is  very  like  Paradise  Lost.  It 
opena  with  the  enllattoo  of  the 
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litertaiDinent  to  receive  our  King* 
l;reat  Messiah,  and  his  new  commands, 

Ispeedily  through  all  the  hierarchies 

Ids  to  pass  triumphant,  and  give  laws. 

Ispake  the  false  archangel,  and  infus'd 
pfluence  into  th*  unwary  hreaat 
;  associate :  he  together  calls, 
Iveral  one  by  one,  the  r^^ent  powers, 
\  him  regent ;  tells,  as  be  was  taught, 
■he  Most  High  commanding,  now  ere  Di^t, 
2  dim  nigkt  had  disincumber'd  beav«i,        ; 

Ireat  hierarchal  standard  was  to  move  ; 
■he  suggested  cause,  and  casts  between 
guous  wor^s  and  jealousies,  to  sound 

Int  integrity  ;  but  all  ohcy'd 

Tonled  signal,  and  superior  voice  ; 

fir  great  potentate  ;  for  great  indeed 
pme,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  heaven  ; 
puni'nancr,  is  the  inorniiig  star  that  guides 
God, 


Irtofth. 


and  [hereupon 
,   nnd    draws   a 

iiiiiretf  nfter  him 
i  of  the  north. 


jHTfiei|uilur,    gelidoque 
le  lix-atur. 

Ire  probnhle,  that  Milton 
^  tlii>  poem  than  lome 
which  he  ischarKed 

ving  largely.  He 
,n  universal  scholar, 
II  sorts  of  authors, 
nls  from  the  mo- 
:  ancients. 


c.llecled  gold  out  of  thf  dung 
of  other  niiihors. 

703.  Tells  the  stigsested  eauu.] 
Tlie  cause  that  Satan  had  sug- 
gested, namely,  to  prepare  enter- 
tainment for  their  new  Kiag.iod 
receive  his  laws  ;  and  eatUii' 
Inieen  ambiguous  toordt,  imitated 
from  Virgil,  ^n.  ii,  98. 


In  vulgum  ambiguw. 
708.  Hia  counl'naHce  at  tki 
morning  ilar  that  guide*  &e.} 
This  similitude  is  not  to  new  as 
poettcBl.  Virgil  in  like  nMnoer 
great  genius,  but  a  compares  the  beautiful  yoon; 
i  formed  by  reading ;  Pallas  to  the  mnming  star.  Jffn 
aa  said  of  I'irgil,  he    viii.  589- 
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The  starry  flock,  allur'd  them,  and  with  lies 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heav'n^s  host. 
Mean  while  th*  eternal  eye,  whose  sight  discerns 


710 


Qualis,  ubi  oceani  perfiisus  Lucifer 

unda. 
Quern  Venus  ante  alios  astrorum 

diliget  ignes, 
Extolit  08  sacrum  coeloy  tenebrasque 

resolvit. 

So  from  the  seas  exerts  his  radiant 
bead 

The  star,  by  whom  the  lights  of 
heav*n  are, led; 

Shakes  from  his  rosy  locks  the  pearly 
dews. 

Dispels  the  darkness^  and  the  day  re- 
news. Drydin, 

Bui  there  is  a  much  greater  pro- 
priety in  Milton's  compariog 
Satan  to  the  morning  star,  as 
he  is  often  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  Lucifer,  as  well  as  de- 
nominated in  Scripture,  Lucifer 
son  of  the  morning.  Isaiah  ziv. 
12. 

709.  —wifiif  tvith  Iki  &c.] 
Dr.  Bentley  says,  that  the  author 
gave  it  and  his  lies  &c.  but  by 
the  expression  his  countenance 
is  meant  h«  himself,  a  part  be- 
ing put  for  the  whole,  as  in  ii. 
685.  we  hsLve  front  put  for  the 
whole  person :  it  is  very  fre- 
quent in  Scripture  to  use  the 
word  face  or  countenance  in  this 
sense:  as  in  Luke  ix.  53*  we 
read  of  our  Saviour,  that  the 
Samaritans  did  not  receive  him, 
because  his  face  nas  as  though  he 
(Greek,  it)  would  go  to  Jerusalem. 
See  also  Levlt.  xix.  32.  But  if 
this  will  not  be  allowed  to  be 
Milton's  meaning,  yet  it  may  be 
said  that  Satan's  -countenancCf 
seducing  his  followers  by  dis- 
guising the  foul  intentions  of 
his  hc^art;  may  be  very  properly 
said  to  seduce  fvith  lies.     We 


read  in  Cicero's  Epistles  to  his 
brother,  frons,  ocuU^  vultus  per- 
s/epe  mentiuntur.  Lib.  i.  £p.  i.  c.  5. 
Pearce, 

709.  But  see  Dr.  Newton's 
note  on  ver.  711,  where  this  and 
similar  difficulties  are  better 
solved.     E. 

71t).  Drew  after  him  the  third 
part  of  heaven's  host.^  Behold  a 
great  red  dragon — and  his  tail 
drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of 
h»n)en,  and  did  cast  them  to  the 
earth.  Rev.  xii.  3,  4.  Dr.  Bentley 
finds  fault  with  this  verse  as 
very  bad  measure :  but,  as  a 
person  of  much  better  taste  ob- 
serves, there  is  a  great  beauty 
in  the  fall  of  the  numbers  in 
this  line  after  the  majesty  of 
those  before  and  after  it,  oc- 
casioned principally  by  the 
change  of  the  fourth  foot  from 
an  iambic  into  a  trochaic;  an 
artifice  often  made  use  of  by 
Milton  to  vary  his  numbers  by 
those  discords. 

Drew  a/ter  him  the  third  pirt  6f 
heav*n's  host. 

711.    Mean  while  the  eternal 

eye,  whose   sight    discerns   &c.] 

Dr.    Bentley  seems    very  sure 

that    Milton's    text    is    wrong 

here,  because  in  the  course  of 

the  construction  it  is  said  of 

this  eternal  eye  that    it  smiling 

said,  ver.  718.  He  would  there-' 

fore    persuade  as  that  Miltoa 

gave  it. 

Mean  whOe  th'  Eternal,  He  whose 
si^t  diteems  Ac.    ' 

But  would  not  He  in  this  placid 
thus  following  th*  Eternal  be  a 
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rusest  thoughts,  from  forth  his  holy  mount 
Ifrom  (rithin  the  golden  lamps  that  burn 
■ly  before  him,  saw  without  their  light 
■lion  rising,  saw  in  whom,  how  spread 
lig  the  sons  of  mom,  what  multitudes 


in   poetry?    Milton  fro 

'   tnkfs  a  liberty,  allow- 

I   a   |ixt,   of  FSprcsiio^ 

mc  put  or  qufility  of  a 

when    he    meant    the 

I  himsdf,  and  goes  dti  to 

which      (pro]>erly 

lig)  are  npplicabte  only  to 

:on  liiniKlf.     And  Mil- 

I     good     authority    for 

> :    i^  Pialin  Iit.  7.  the 

mile  I  penon,  mine  tft 

'.    Win  dairt  upon   ffliac 

so  ia  Matt.  xk.  15.  the 

it  for  the  whole  man,  J* 

evU,  bteoate  I  am  good  t 

Pr.iv.  x\K.  17       Pfarct. 

■ounltnonce  allured,  and 

f  drew  a/ler  him  &c.   The 

ryt  iau!  &c.  and  tmiling 

ivc  t'rc;it  offence  to  Dr. 

,  and   Dr.    Peiirce   says, 

Fi (eh an "e  and  the  tternal 

lihe  part  for  the  whole  or 

Hut  a  very  lejimed 

■111'  friend  unpstions, 

leynre  not  hvrc  used 

[ally,  anil  to  be  construed 

le  or  the  olher  ac- 

tiie  aeriJe  requires. 

>  coiinKnance  that 

1  like  tlie  morning 

I  it  is  Satan  himself  that 

II  After  him  with  lies} 

-nnl  eye  sees,  but  the 

'a\d  must   relate  to   the 

imsdf.    Spenser  hai  a 

instiince  of  the  impro- 

liere  taken  notice  of  by 

I,  and  it  is  repeated  as 


Her  long   loote   fellow   Iseb  likt 

goldan  wire, 
Sprinklid  with   peari,  and  parliii 


Srtm  like  (ome  maidaa  qD*i& 
Her  moiat  tyu  aliubcd  to  bAdl 

So  aimnj  gixcn,  aa  m  bcr  do  Ibn, 
Upon  Ihc  lowlj  gnrand  ^^Inrf  B(  ; 
N«  dan  lift  up  bei  eooDtanaBM  M 

bold. 
But  {laiA  la  Aov  her  pratan  ■■■f  * 

loud, 
Stfarjren  being  fivwL 

713.  And  from  uUhU  tht 
golden  lamps\  Alluding'  Co  th« 
Janipa  liefore  the  throne  of  God, 
which  St.  Joha  snwin  his  visi'in, 
Kcv.  ;v.  :..  Anil  there  were  ttven 
lamps   of  fire  Lurn'mg  bt/ore  tht 

7I().  Among  the  <onf  of  mora,] 
TJie  angels  are  here  culled  tout «/ 
t/ie  morning,  ns  Lucifer  i«  in  Im. 
xiv.  Vi.  probably  upoD  accouat 
of  their  eorly  creation;  ortoo- 
preas  the  angelic  beroty  and 
t;lnilnes!i,  the  moroing'  being  the 
most  delightful  aeunn  of.lbt 
day.  Job  xi.  1?.  Tkiiuage  AaU 
be  clearer  than  Ike  uooa^ay  j  ttm 
shall  ih'int  forth,  thou  <Aait  btm 
the  morniag.  xxxviii.  ?•  "^ 
the  morning  Hart  tang  legtlkir, 
and  the  iont  of  Gad  tlumttd  fit 
Jm/.  See  alio  Caat.  vi.  10.  Im 
Iviii.  8.    RicAanlnHi, 
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Were  banded  to  oppose  his  high  decree ; 
And  smiling  toiiis  only  Son  thus  said. 

Son,  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  fuli^'esplendence,  Heir  of  all  my  might,  7S0 

Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence,  and  with  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  deity  or  empire ;  such  a  foe 

Is  rising,  who  intends  to'  erect  his  throne  7S5 

Equal  to  ours,  throughout  the  spacious  north  ; 
Nor  so  content,  hath  in  his  thought  to  try 
In  battle,  what  our  pow'r  is,  or  our  right. 
Let  us  advise,  and  to  this  hazard  draw 
With  speed  what  force  is  left,  and  all  employ  730 

In  our  defence,  lest  unawares  we  lose 
This  our  high  place,  our  sanctuary,  our  hill. 

To  whom  the  Son  with  calm  asp^  and  clear. 
Lightning  divine,  inefiable,  serene, 

718.    And  smiling^  Let  not  Anointed — He  ihaisiUethin  the 

the   ptoua    reader   be  offended,  heavens  shalUaugh,  the  Lord  shall 

because  the  supreme  Being  is  have  them  in  deruion.    It  appears 

represented  as  «iift/uig  and  speak-  that  our  Author  had  this  pas- 

ing  ironically  of  his  foes ;   for  sag^e  in  view»  by  his  mnking  the 

such  Bgnres  of  speech  are  not  Son  allude  so  plainly  to  it  in  his 

unusual  in  the  Scripture  itself,  answer. 

Immediately  after   the    fall   of  —Mighiy  Father,  thoa  thy  foes 

Man  we  read.  Gen.  iii.  2S.  And  Justly  hast  in  deriaioa,  and  secura 

the  Lord  God  said.   Behold   the  Laugh'st  at  their  vain  detigni  and 

Man  is  Become  as  one  of  us,  to^  *"°^>««  ^•««- 

know  good  and  evil.    There  are  719-  — <"  whom  my  glory  1 

•everal    instances    of   the    like  behold 

maimer  of  speaking  in  the  pro-  In  full  resplendance.  Heir  qf 

pheta.    But  this  is  particularly  all  my  mghl,'] 

grounded  upon  Psalm  ii.  l.&c.  For  he  is  the  Srightneu  of  his 

Why  do   the  heaihen   rage,  tmd  Falhef^s  ghry,  and  appoinied  heir 

the  people  imagine  a  vaim  thing  f  rfaU  thituts,  Heb.  I.  2,  5. 

'^"^gainst  the  Lord  and  against  hi$  734.     Lightning    divine,"]     If 
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Made  answer.     Mighty  Father,  thou  thy  foes 
Justly  hast  in  derision,  and  secure 
Laugh'st  at  their  vain  designs  and  tumults  vain, 
Matter  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 
Illustrates,  when  they  see  all  regal  power 
Giv'n  me  to  quell  their  pride,  and  in  event 
Know  whether  I  be  dextrous  to  subdue 
Thy  rebels,  or  be  found  the  worst  in  heaven. 

So  spake  the  Son  ;  but  Satan  with  his  powers 
Far  was  advanc'd  on  winged  speed,  an  host 
Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night. 
Or  stars  of  morning,  dew-drops,  which  the  sun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower. 
Regions  they  pass'd,  the  mighty  regencies 
Of  seraphim  and  potentates  and  thrones 
In  their  triple  degrees  ;  regions  to  which 
All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 


lightning  is  a  participle,  the  ad- 
jective divine  ia  to  be  taken  ad- 
verbially, at  if  he  had  said  lighU 
ning  diviiielg:  but  it  is  rather  a 
substaDtire,  and  in  Scripture  the 
angel's  countenance  is  said  to 
have  been  like  lightning,  Dan.  s. 
6.  Malt,  ixviii.  S. 

746.  Or  ilart  of  morning,  doB- 
dropi^  Innumerable  as  the  stars 
is  an  old  simile,  but  this  of  the 
stars  of  morning,  dew  drops, 
seems  as  nevr  as  it  is  beautiful: 
and  tile  sun  impearlt  them, 
turns  them  by  his  reflected 
beams  toseemin^pearls}  as  the 
morn  was  said  before  to  sow  the 
earth  viih  onaU  pearl,  ver.  2. 

7S0,  In  Iheir  triple  rfe^reei;] 
This  notion  of  Ir^let  in  all  the 


ceconomy  of  angels  is  stsited  by 
Tasso,cant.  xviii.  sLBd 

In  battle  round  of  iqiudnas  ArN 

th^  Mood, 
And  kll  bj    Ihrea  tbett  w^aabam 

nrgrd  wbt: 

and  by  Spenser.  Faery  Qneea, 
h.  i.cant.  19,  at.  Sg. 
Like  u  it  had  bean  naajmig^ 

EingiDg  beTore  th'  etat^  Mij»i«y, 
Id  thtli  trinal  IriptkUi^imlu^ 

The  fancy  was  bonowed  from 
the  Scboulmen.     BaUia/. 

Spenser  has  aigwa  the  sane 
notion,  and  ases  the  sane  es- 
pression  in  his  Hymn  of  besvenly 
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Than  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth, 

And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globose 

StretchM  into- longitude ;  which  having  pass'd 

At  length  into  the  Hmits  of  the  north  755 

They  came,  and  Satan  to  his  royal  seat 

High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  as  a  mount 

Raised  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  towers 

From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold  ; 

The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  (so  call  760 

That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 

Interpreted,)  which  not  long  after,  he 

Affecting  all  equality  with  God, 

In  imitation  of  that  mount  whereon 

Messiah  was  declared  in  sight  of  heaven,  765 

The  Mountain  of  the  Congregation  calPd ; 

For  thither  he  assembled  all  his  train, 


761.  — in  the  dialed  of  men] 
The  learned  reader  cannot  but 
be  pleased  with  the  poet's  iniita- 
tion  of  Homer  in  this  line.  Ho- 
mer mentions  persons  and 
things,  which  he  tells  us  in  the 
language  of  the  gods  are  called 
by  different  names  from  those 
they  go  by  in  the  language  of 
men.  Milton  has  imitated  him 
with  his  usual  judgment  in  this 
particular  ])lace,  wherein  he  has 
likewise  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture to  justify  him.  '  Addison, 

The  scholiasts  and  commenta- 
tors upon  Homer  endeavour  to 
account  for  this  manner  of 
speaking  several  ways  -,  but  the 
most  probable  is,  that  he  attri- 
butes those  names  which  are  in 
use  only  among  the  learned  to 
the  gods,  and  those  which  are  in 
Tulgar  use  to  men.     However 

VOL.  I. 


that  be/ this  manner  of  speaking 
certainly  gives  a  dignity  to-  the 
poem,  and  looks  as  if  tlie  poejts 
had  conversed  with  the  gods 
themselves. 

766.  The  Mountain  of  the 
Congregation  cdlfd/]  Alluding 
to  what  we  quoted  before  from 
Isa.  xiv.  13.  /  wUl  exalt  my 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God ;  / 
will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of 
the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of 
the  north. 

767.  Here  is  a  mrxture  of 
Ariosto  and  Isniah.  Because 
Lucifer  is  simply  said  by  the 
prophet  'Ho  sit  upon  the  mount, 
&c.  *'  Milton  builds  him  a  palace 
on  this  mountain,  equal  in  mag- 
nificence and  brilliancy  to. the 
most  superb  romantic  castle, 
r.  Warton. 

A  a 
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Pretending  so  commanded  to  consult 

About  the  gieat  reception  of  their  king, 

Thither  to  come,  and  with  calumnious  art  770 

Of  counterfeited  truth  thus  held  their  ears. 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms.  Virtues,  Powen, 
If  these  magnific  titles  yet  remain 
Not  merely  titular,  since  by  decree 
Another  now  hath  to  himself  ingross'd  gi 

All  pow'r,  and  us  eclips'd  under  the  name 
Of  King  anointed,  for  whom  all  this  liaste 
Of  midnight  march,  and  hurried  meetutg  here, 
This  only  to  consult  how  we  may  best 
With  what  may  be  devis'd  of  honours  new  TW 

Receive  him  coming  to  receive  from  us 
Knee-tribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile, 
Too  much  to  one,  but  double  how  indur'd 
To  one  and  to  his  image  now  proclaim'd  ? 
But  what  if  better  counsels  might  erect  7M 

Our  minds,  and  teach  us  to  cast  off* this  yoke? 
Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  choose  to  bend 
The  supple  knee  ?  ye  wilt  not,  if  I  trust 
To  know  ye  right,  or  if  ye  know  yourselves 
Natives  and  sons  of  heav'n  possess'd  before 


77*.  Thrones,  Dommaiumt, 
Prmcedtmt,  f^rtua.  Power*,] 
The  tise  of  the  word  Firtuei  in 
this  line  clearly  explains  what 
HiltoD  meant  hy  th'  angelic 
Virlue  in  ver,  371. 

Vbom  thni  (h'  angelic  Virtue  an. 
ixa'd  mild. 
It  waa  an  order  of  angels  dis- 
tinruished  b;  that  name.  This 
is  the  more  evidently  his  mann- 
ing by  these  lines  after,  »er.  837. 


790 


Ciown'd    thun    wHh  |l> 

their  glory  Dta£i 
ThronM,  DomiDatHO, 

VirtiMS,  Powcn. 

790.  Ifatioei  and  tau  efkeatn 
poueu'd  befoTt 

By  none,'} 
Dr.  Bcntley's  false  pointiiig  irf 
this  passage  has  led  othenH 
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By  none,  and  if  not  equal  all,  yet  free, 
Equally  free ;  for  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist. 
Who  can  in  reason  then  or  right  assume 
Monarchy  over  such  as  live  by  right 
His  equals,  if  in  pow^r  and  splendor  less, 
In  freedom  equal  ?  or  can  introduce 
Law  and  edict  on  us,  who  without  law 
Err  not  ?  much  less  for  this  to  be  our  Lord, 


795 


mistake  the  sense  of  it,  as  well 
as  himself.  He  refers  the  word 
ponessed  to  natives  and  sons,  but 
shoald  it  not  rather  be  referred 
to  heaven  the  word  immediately 
preceding^  there  being  no 
comma  between  them  in  Mil- 
ton's own  editions,  as  there  is  in 
Dr.  Bentley*s?  And  is  not  the 
passage  to  be  understood  tlms, 
that  No  one  possessed  heaven  be- 
fore  them,  they  were  a  sort  of 
Aborigines  ?  which  notion  Satan 
explains  more  at  large  in  his 
following  speech,  ver.  859. 

We  know  no  Ume  when  we  were 

not  an  now  ; 
Know  none    before   ui,  eelf«begot, 

selfrait'd 
By  our  own  quick'ning  pow^r,  wlien 

fsUl  oourae 
Had  circled  his  fuU  orb,  the  birth 

mature 
Of  this  our  native  heav'n,  ethereal 

sons. 

792.  '^for  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  Uberty,  but  well 
consiit.'] 
Jar,  a  metaphor  taken  from 
music,  to  which  both  the  philo- 
sophers and  poets  have  always 
loved  to  compare  government. 
1^  Shakespeare,  Henry  V.  act  1. 


For  government,  though   high,  and 

low,  and  lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth   keep  in  one 

consent ; 
CoDgrceing  in  a  ftill    and    nstural 

close. 
Like  music : 

and    in   Troilus    and  Cressida, 
act  i. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that 

string. 
And  hark  what  discord  follows. 

799-  — much  less  for  this  to  be 
our  Lord,"]   This  passage  seems 
to  me  as  inexplicable  almost  as 
any    in    Milton.     Dr.    Bentley 
thinks  it  hard  to  find  what /br 
this  relates  to;    nnd    therefore 
rends  forethink,  or  if  we  have  no 
regard  to  the  likeness  of   the 
letters,  aspire,  presume,  or  other 
such  word.     Then  the  series  (he 
says)  will  be  this.  Who  can  intro- 
duce  law  and  edict  on  us?   much 
less  can  he  forethink,  take  it  in 
his  scheme  or  view,  to  become  our 
Lord  and  roaster.    Dr.  Pearce 
says,  that  the  sentence  is  ellipti- 
cal, and  may  be  supplied  thus, 
much  less  can  he^  this  (viz.  for 
our  being  less  in  passer  and  splen^ 
dour,  ver.  796.)  in  right  assume 
to  be  our  Lord,    Mr*  Richardson 
understands   it '  to    be   spoken 
A  a  3 
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^ok  for  adoration  to  th'  abuse 
jm[)erial  titles,  which  assert 
i?ing  ordain'd  to  govern,  not  to  serve. 
|s  far  his  bold  discourse  without  control 

dicnce,  when  among  the  Seraphim 
I,  than  whom  none  with  more  zeal  ador'd 
Iteity',  and  divine  commands  obeyed* 

,  and  in  a  flame  of  zeal  severe 
lirrent  of  his  fury  thus  oppos'd. 
Irgument  blasphemous,  false  and  proud  ! 


TDOUsly   and    with  con- 

f  tbe  Messiah,  This  an- 

775.      This     Kiitg 

;r.  777.   Tlut,  t«««, 

isibly  (as  Dr.  Greenwood 

allusion    to   that 

!,  Luke  xii.  14.  0«  fcLtfHi 

w  if'ipw ,  nolumus 

Rgnare  su|«r  nos,  W«  iriil 

■      ■  .,  (m-n)  to  reign  over 

|iil  then  tlir  sense  will  run 

niiinncr,  W'/io  cm  ihrn 

atsume  monarchy  okct 

)r  can  mlroducc  a  law 

pan  us,  icho  tcHhuut  loir 

plliblc  ?  much  less  can  he 

a  taic  axd  alicifor  This 

mat  iay  vihaX)  to  be  our 

I  receive  adoration  from 

tlien   we   must   wrilc 

Bill  n  grent  letter,  and  we 

ntitiDe  the  note  of 

Ration  at  the  end  of  the 

re  should,  I  imagine 

liuld   be  obliged   to   read 

instead  of  ntucA  Ut». 

|irburton  still  undenlanda 

W  do  can  in  reason 

monarchy    over    those 

e  hU  equals  !    and  intro- 

ftw  and  eilict  upon  them, 

'  can  conduct  their 


actions  rightly  witboot  Uw? 
much  less  for  this  iutradiKtiaB. 
of  law  and  edict  clum  the  right 
of  dominion.  For  he  tboogfal 
the  gitiMg  of  civil  laws  did  not 
introduce  dominion.  His  hod 
was  full  of  the  ancient 
who  gave  laws  to  i 
strangers,  and  did  not  pretead 
to  the  right  of  dispensing  ihau, 
which  is  dominion.     So  he  savs 

— for  ordrr;  and  dtgter* 
Jar  not  with  liberty  Ift, 

This  is  good  sense,  but  still  the 
grnniinntical  construction  is  noE 
easy.  I  suppose  it  must  be  thus, 
much  kfsfor  this  (can  he  assume 
vcr.  7.9*-)  to  he  our  Lord. 

K0<>.  O  argument  bkupheamt,] 
And  so  likewise  in  vi.  SfiO. 

Refiain'd  hf>  Umgae  tl—fttrntm; 
bill  Bnon,  4r, 

which  are  Ihe  only  two  places 
where  he  uses  the  word,  he  pro- 
nounces the  second  sylUjIeloag 
according  to  the  Gnek.  And 
so  Spenser  too  uses  the  word. 
Faery  Queen,  b.  vi.  cant,  li- 
st. Si. 
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Words  which  no  ear  ever  to  hear  in  heaven  8io 

Expected,  least  of  all  from  thee,  Ingrate, 

In  place  thyself  so  high  above  thy  peers. 

Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 

The  just  decree  of  Grod,  pronounced  and  sworn, 

That  to  his  only  Son  by  right  indued  *  8i5 

With  regal  sceptre,  every  soul  in  heaven 

Shall  bend  the  knee,  and  in  that  honour  due 

Confess  him  rightful  King  ?  unjust,  thou  say^st. 

Flatly  unjust,  to  bind  with  laws  the  free. 

And  equal  over  equals  to  let  reign,  820 

One  over  all  with  unsucoteded  power. 

Shalt  thou  give  law  to  God,  shalt  thou  dispute 

With  him  the  points  of  liberty,  who  made 

Thee  what  thou  art,  and  form'd  the  powers  of  heaven 

Such  as  he  pleas'd,  and  circumscribed  their  being  ?  ms 

Yet  by  experience  taught  we  know  how  good. 

And  of  our  good  and  of  our  dignity 

How  provident  he  is,  how  far  from  thought 

To  make  us  less,  bent  rather  to  exalt 

Our  happy  state  under  one  head  more  near  sso 

United.     But  to  grant  it  the  unjust. 

That  equal  over  equals  monarch  reign  : 

Thyself  though  great  and  glorious  dost  thou  count, 

Or  all  angelic  nature  joined  in  one. 

Equal  to  him  b^otten  Son  ?  by  whom  835 

And  St.  25.  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  in- 

visible, whether  they  be  thrones,  or 
And  Biian  fouled,  and  bkuphemy    dominions,    or    principalities,    or 

powers;    all  things  were  created 
835.   — by  whom  &c.]    Col.  i.     by  him  and  for  him,  and  he  is  he- 
ld, 17*  For  by  him  were  all  things   fore  all  things,  and  by  him  all 
created  that  are  in  heaven,  and    <Aiirg#  coiutff;  and  the  conclusion 

A  a  3 
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As  by  his  Word  the  mighty  Father  made  . 

All  tliiugs,  ev'n  thee;  aiid  all  thespi'rits  of  UraYtn     \ 
Bv  him  created  in  their  bright  degrees, 
Crown'd  them  with  glory',  and  to  Iheir  glory  nam'J 
Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  PoweB, 
Essential  Pow'rs  ;  nor  by  his  reign  obscur'd,  Ml  i 

But  more  illustrious  made  ;  since  he  the  head  1 

One  of  our  number  thus  reduc'd  becomes  ; 
His  laws  our  laws  ;  all  honour  to  him  done 
Returns  our  own.     Cease  then  this  impious  rage,  ms 
And  tempt  not  these ;  but  hasten  to  appease 
Th'  incensed  Father,  and  th'  incensed  Son, 
While  pardon  may  be  found  in  time  besought. 

So  spake  the  fervent  angel ;  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judg'd. 
Or  singular  and  rash,  whereat  rejoic'd 
Til'  Apostate,  and  more  haughty  thus  replied. 
That  we  were  form'd  then  say'st  thou  ?  and  die  woik 
Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  transferr'd 
From  Father  to  his  Son  ?  strange  point  and  new '.   sss 
Doctrine  which  we  would  knowwhenceleam'diwhosaw 
When  this  creation  was  ?  remember'st  thou 
Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being  ? 
We  know  no  time  when  we  were  not  as  now ; 
Know  none  before  us,  self-begot,  self-rais*d  860 

By  our  own  quick'ning  pow'r,  when  fatal  cooTSe 


of  this  speech  is  taken  from  the  tegol,  KlJ-raited  by  our  ow*  fneJi- 

conclusion  of  Psalm  ii.  eiitn^   pamer,  lohm  the  eotut  (^ 

861.  — when  fatal  course  &c.]  fate  had  completed  tit  fkll  tcmjU 

We  mujp  observe  that  our  author  and  period  .then  we  were  1A«  birli 

makes  Satan  ■  sort  uf  fatalist,  mature,  the   production   in  d« 

We  angels  (says  he)  were  telf-  season,  of  this  our  natite  Acowt- 
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Had  circled  his  full  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  heav'n,  ethereal  sons. 
Our  puissance  is  our  own  ;  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds,  by  proof  to  try 
Who  is  our  equal :  then  thou  shalt  behold 
Whether  by  supplication  we  intend 
Address,  and  to  begirt  th'  almighty  throne 
Beseeching  or  besieging.     This  report, 
These  tidings  carry  to  th'  anointed  King ; 
And  fly,  ere  evil  intercept  thy  flight. 

He  said,  and  as  the  sound  of  waters  deep 
Hoarse  murmur  echoM  to  his  words  applause 


t65 


870 


No  compliment  to  fetal  ism  to 
put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the 
devil. 

S64u  Our  puissance  is  our  own;] 
It  has  been  wondered  that  Mil- 
ton should  constantly  pronounce 
this  word  and  puissant  the  ad- 
jective with  two  syllables,  when 
they  would  be  more  sonorous 
with  three.  But  in  this  he  con- 
forms to  the  practice  and  exam- 
ple of  the  beat  writors.  SoFair- 
fiUL  in  his  Tasso,  cant  xyiii.  st.  56. 

And  'gainst  the  northeni  gate  my 
pmUmmeebtodm 

and  cant.  xix.  st.  72. 

Of  this  jour  terrible  and  pmuant 
knight 

Though  Spenser  I  find  makes 
them  sometimes  three,  as  well 
as  sometimes  two  syllables.  As 
Shakespeare  does  likewise^  2 
Hen.  IV.  act  i. 

Upoo  the  power  and  puiuiui  of  the 
kings 

mad  a  liule  afterwards. 

And  eome  against  us  io  full  jmiuwice. 
In  the  former  line  puissance  is 
used  as  two  syllables,  and  in  the 


latter  as  three.    It  was  certiiinly 
better  in  Milton  to  make  it  all 
the  one  or  all  the  other. 
864.  — our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds,"] 
From  Psalm  xlv.  4»    Thine  own 
right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible 
things, 

Destra  mihi  Deus,  et  tdom  quod 
miaaaelibro.   Ftr^.  Jbk  z.  773. 

Bentle^* 

869.  Beseeching  or  beriegimg.'] 
Those  which  are  tbou^t  the 
faults  of  Milton  may  be  justified 
by  the  authority  of  the  best 
writers.  This  sort  of  jingle  is 
like  that  in  Terence,  Andria,  act  i. 
se.  ill.  12^. 

— hiceptlo  est  omeHtimmf  haud  am««- 

and  that  in  Shakespeare,  Ham- 
let, act  i. 

A  little  more  than  kim,  and  less  than 
Und, 

872.  — and  as  the  sound  of 
waters  deep]  The  voice  of  a  great 
multitude  applauding  is  in  like 
manner  compared.  Rev.  xix.  6. 
to  the  voice  of  many  waters. 
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Through  the  infinite  host ;  nor  less  for  that 
The  flaming  Seraph  iearless,  though  alone 
Incompass'd  round  with  foes,  thus  answer'd  bold. 

O  alienate  from  God,  O  Spi'rit  accurs'd, 
Forsaken  of  all  good  ;  I  see  thy  fall 
Determin'd,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involved 
In  this  perfidious  fraud,  contagion  spread 
Both  of  thy  crime  and  punishment :  henceforth 
No  more  be  troubled  how  to  quit  the  yoke 
Of  God's  Messiah  ;  those  indulgent  laws 
Will  not  be  now  vouchsaPd  ;  other  decrees 
Against  thee  are  gone  tbrth  without  recall ; 
That  golden  sceptre,  which  thou  didst  reject, 
Is  now  an  iron  rod  to  bruise  and  break 
Thy  disobedience.     Well  thou  didst  advise. 
Yet  not  for  thy  advice  or  threats  I  fly 
These  wicked  tents  devoted,  lest  the  wrath 


8*7-  If  n*""  ot  '''o"  rod  lo 
bruiie  and  break]  Alluiling  to 
Psalm  ii.  $.  Thou  ikalt  break 
them  mth  a  rod  of  iron:  orrather 
to  the  old  traaslatioD,  Thou  shah 
braite  them  uith  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  break  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel. 

890.  These  wicked  tents  de- 
voted, Ust  the  wrath  &c.]  Id  allu- 
sion probably  to  the  rebellioQ  of 
Korah  ^.  Numb.  xvj.  where 
Mosea  exhorts  the  congregation, 
saying.  Depart,  I  prat/ you,  from 
the  tents  qf  these  wicked  men,  leil 
ifc  he  amsumed  in  all  their  sins, 
ver.  26.  But  the  construction 
without  doubt  is  deficient,  It 
may  be  supplied  (as  Dr.  Pearce 
says)  by  undersUndJDg  but  Ify 
before  the   word  lest.     Sec  the 


same  elliptical  vray  of  speaking 
in  ii.  483.  But  it  would  be 
pkiner  and  easier  with  Dr.  Beat< 
ley's  alteration,  if  there  wis  any 
authority  for  it ; 

Then  wicked  tcDtt  taieli,  W  ka 
the  wrath  ijx. 

890.— ieil  the  wraih 

Impendent,  ragiag  ixtp  mddea 
fame. 

Distinguish  not :] 
Compare  Horace,  b.  iii-  ode  3- 
1.  26. 

Vulglrit  arCBn^H.nib  iidoo 

£Et  Irahibus,  fra^ilonque  meouu 
Solval  phsaeium  ;   sapt  DinpiUT 
Negleclua  inceato  ■ddidit  imegium: 
Barii  ■nlecedentem  snldtum 
Dewruit  pcdc  paua  cUudo. 
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Impendent,  raging  into  sudden  flame, 

Distinguish  not :  for  soon  expect  to  feel 

His  thunder  on  thy  head,  devouring  fire. 

Then  who  created  thee  lamenting  learn, 

When  who  can  uncreate  thee  thou  shalt  know.         $95 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel  faithful  found 
Among  the  feithless ,  faithful  only  he ; 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrified 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ;  900 

Nor  number,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind 
Though  single.     From  amidst  them  forth  he  pass*d. 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustained 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  ought ;  905 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  turned 
On  those  proud  towers  to  swift  destruction  doomed. 


896.  So  spake  the  seraph  Ab- 
diel faithful  found  8ic.^  The  part 
of  Abdiel^  ivbo  was  the  only 
spirit  that  in  this  infinite  host  of 
angels  preserved  his  allegiance 
to  his  Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a 
noble  moral  of  religious  sin- 
gularity. The  zeal  of  the  sera- 
phim breaks  forth  in  a  becoming 
warmth  of  sentiments  and  ex- 


pressions^  as  the  character  which 
is  given  us  of  him  denotes  that 
generous  scorn  and  intrepidity 
which  attends  heroic  virtue. 
The  author  doubtless  designed 
it  as  a  pattern  to  those,  who  live 
among  mankind  in  their  present 
state  of  degeneracy  and .  cor- 
ruption.   Addison. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


K.APHAEL  continues  to  relate  how  Michael  and  Gabriel  wm 
scat  t'onh  to  battle  against  Satan  and  his  angels.  The  first  fiffai 
described :  Satan  and  his  powers  retire  under  night :  He  call*  * 
council,  inrent^  devilish  engines,  which  in  the  second  day'«  fi^fal 
put  Michael  and  his  angels  to  some  disorder  :  but  they  it  leoph 
pulling  up  mountains  overwhelmed  both  the  forcennd  oaclunes 
of  Satan  :  Yet  the  tumult  not  so  ending,  God  on  the-  third  An 
sends  Messiah  bis  Son,  for  whom  he  had  reserved  the  glory  o( 
that  Tictory  :  He  in  the  power  of  his  Father  coming  to  the  place, 
and  causing  all  his  legions  to  stand  still  on  either  side,  with  bit 
chariot  and  thunder  driving  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  pursues 
them  unable  to  resist  towards  the  wall  of  heavea  ;  which  opening, 
they  leap  down  with  horror  and  confusion  into  the  place  of 
punishment  prepared  for  them  in  the  deep:  Messiah  retumi 
with  triumph  to  bis  Father. 
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All  night  the  dreadless  angel  unpursued 
Through  heaven's  wide  campaign  held  his  way ;  till 
,  morn* 


We  are  now  entering  upon  the 
sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost^  in 
which  the  poet  describes  the 
battle  of  angels  3  haying  raised 
his  reader's  expectation,  and  pre- 
pared him  for  it  by  several  pas- 
sages in  the  preceding  books. 
I  omitted  quoting  these  j^sages 
in  mj  observations  upon  the 
former  books,  having  purposely 
reserved  them  for  the  opening 
of  this,  the  subject  of  which 
gave  occasion  to  them.  The 
author's  imagination  was  so  in- 
flamed with  this  great  scene  'of 
action,  that  wherever  he  speaks 
of  it,  he  rises,  if  possible,  above 
himself.  Thus  where  he  men- 
tions Satan  in  the  beginning  of 
bis  poem,  i.  44.  Jrc. 

.—Him  the  almightj  Power 
Hurfd  headlong  flaming   from  th* 

ethereal  sky. 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion, 

down 
To   bottomless   perdition,  there   to 

dwen 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 
Who  durst  defy  th*  Omnipotent  to 


We  have  likewise  several  noble 
hints  of  it  in  the  infernal  confe- 
rence, i.  128.  8(c, 

O  Prince  I  O  Chief  of  many  throned 

powers. 
That  led  th*.  imbattled  Seraphim  to 


Too  weU  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event. 

That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul 
defeat 

Hath  lost  us  heav'n,  and  all  this 
mighty  host 

In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 

But  see !  the  angry  victor  hath  re- 
eaird 

His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pur- 
suit 

Back  to  the  gates  of  heav'n:  the 
sulphurous  hall 

Shot  after  us  in  jitorm,  o*erblown 
hathlaid 

The  fierj  surge,  that  ttfjm  the  pre- 
cipice 

Of  heav*n  receiv'd  us  falling;  and 
the  thunder^ 

Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  im- 
■   petoous  rage. 

Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and 


armt. 


To  bellow  through    the    vast'  and 
boundless  dec|k 

There   are  several   other  very 
sublime    images  on  the  same 
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Wak'd  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rosy  hand 
Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light.     There  is  a  cave 


subject  in  the  first  book,  as  also 

in  Ihe  second,  ii.  IG5.  ^-c. 

Wbst  when  we  fled  amain,  jiutsuhI 

Wilh  heai'n'i  aiBicting  thunder,  and 

besought 
The  deep  to  ihclter  ua?    this  heJl 

(hen  Hcin'd 
A  refuge  from  those  waands. 

In  short,  the  poet  never  men- 
tions any  tiling  of  this  battle  hut 
in  such  images  of  greatness  and 
terror  as  are  Buitnble  lo  the  sub- 
ject. Among  several  others  I 
cannot  forbear  quoting  thtit  pas- 
sage, where  the  Power,  who  is 
descrtbed  as  presiding  over  the 
Chnos,  speaks  in  the  second 
book,  ii.  988.  ^. 
Thus  Satan :  and  him  thus  the 
With    fail'riiiii    ipeech   and    viuge 


That  migtilj'  leading  aDijcl,  wbo  of 

Ute 
Made  head   igaitiM  heiv'n's  King, 

though  overthrown. 
I  mw  iixl  heard,  fbr  luch  m  numeroua 

holt 
Fled    not   In    lilence   through   the 

frighted  deep 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 
Contusion   worm  confounded;    and 

Pour'd  out  by  miiiiona  her  Tictorioui 

Funuing. 
It  required  great  pregnancy  of 
iovGDtion  and  strength  of  ima- 
gination, to  fill  this  battle  with 
such  circumstances  as  should 
raise  and  astonish  the  mind  nf 
the  reader;  and  at  the  same 
time  an  exactness  of  judgment, 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  might 
appear  light  or  trivial.    Those 


who  look  into  Homer,  are  sur- 
prised to  find  hb  battlcf  sill 
rising  one  above  another,  and 
improving  in  horror,  to  the  oon- 
clusion  of  the  Iliad.  Miluu'f 
fight  of  angels  is  wrouglit  up 
with  the  same  beautj-.  li  ii 
ushered  in  with  such  tigia  cf 
wrath  as  are  suitable  la  Omai- 
potence  incensed.  The  first  en- 
gagement is  carried  oauaders 
cope  of  fire,  occasioned  bj  tb( 
flights  of  innumerabie  baroinj; 
darts  and  arrotvs  which  are  dis- 
charged from  either  host.  Tbe 
second  onset  is  still  more  ternUe, 
as  it  is  filled  with  those  artifidtl 
thunders,  which  seem  to  make  the 
victory  doubtful,  and  produce  s 
kind  of  consternatioo  even  io  ibe 
good  angels.  This  is  fDllowed 
by  the  tearing'  up  of  mountaios 
and  promontorieg;  till,  in  lie 
last  place,  the  Me;=iah  come? 
forth  in  the  fuloess  of  majesty 
and  terror.  The  ponip  of  his 
appearance  amidst  the  roulngs 
of  his  thunders,  the  flashes  of  Ui 
lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  bii 
chariot- wheels,  is  described  witk 
the  utmost  flights  of  human  imi- 
gination.     Addison. 

S.  iiii  mom, 

Wak'd  by  the   circUng  iimn, 

fpHA  rotfi  kamd 
Unbarr'd  the  gatet  of  light.] 
This  is  copied    from    Honiet') 
Iliad,  v.  749.  where  the  hour* 
are  feigned  in   like   manner  to 
guard  the  gates  of  heaven. 

— VvXki tUfmitit,  J,  i^K'nc 
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Within  the  mount  of  God,  fast  by  his  throne,  5 

Where  light  and  darkness  in  perpetual  round 

Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns,  which  makes  through 

heaven 
Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night ; 
Light  issues  forth,  and  at  the  other  door 
Obsequious  darkness  enters,  till  her  hour  10 

To  veil  the  heav'n,  though  dailcness  there  might  well 
Seem  twilight  here :  and  now  went  forth  the  mom 
Such  as  in  highest  heaven,  arrayed  in  gold 
Empyreal ;  from  before  her  vanish^  night, 
Shot  through  with  orient  beams ;  when  all  the  plain    15 

Hefty'n*8  golden  gates,  kept  by  the    very  absurdly  printed  in  some 

winged  hours;  tditious,  vanquished  nighi. 

Commistion'd  m  alternate  watch  they  ,»     ^t.    /,       _,    ^..,  . 

,1^^^  '         15.  Snot  through  wUh  onent 

The  iun's  bright  portali  and  the  skies    beams ;]    This  quaint  conceit  of 

oommand,  mghfs  being  shot  through  &C.  is 

IiiYolve  in  clouds  th*  eternal  gates  of    much  below  the  usual   dignity 

Or  th'e^'dark  barrier  roll  with  ease  ?f ,  M»^«  descriptions.     Tlie 

away.                     Ptpe.  Italian  pocto,  even  the  veiy  best 

-    „_,        _   ,  of  them,  are  fond  of  such  boyish 

6.  Where  light  and  darkness  fancies,  and  there  is  no  doubt 

&c.]     The  makmg  darkness  a  but  we  are  obligwl  to  them  for 

positive  thing  is  poetical.    But  this.    So    Marino  speaking  of 

besides  that,  as  he  thought  fit  to  Night,  Adon.  cant,  r.  st.  1«0. 

bring  it  into  heaven,  it  could  « ^, .     ,„                ,    «   . 

not  be  otherwise  represented,  for  ^^  ^^  ""•*•  "«*•  ^  ^^^"^ 

obvious  reasons.     Warburton.  Both^  in  my  opinion,  very  puerile. 

And  the  thought  of  lieht  and  Thifer. 

darkness  lodging  and  dislodging?  A  very  ingenious  man  (Mr. 

by  turns,  the  one  issuing  mrth  Seward)  is  still  for  justifying 

and  the  other  entering,  is  plainly  the  expression,  and  says  that 

borrowed  from  a  fine  passage  in  nothing  can  be  better  suited  to 

Hesiod,  Theog.  748.  tbe  nature  of  the  thing;    the 

ys  n«  «  .«  A^  «^  .^«  ~y»  ""i  ^'^\  ^\  ^terally  shoot 

AxxnKmt  w^0^ti^^,  mfusC4tum4  fuymf  through  the  darkness. 

syi09  15.  Prudentius,  Hj/mn  it.  6. 

"^""i'llS  '""  -~^'''^'  *  ^'         CW^  terns  idoditor 
Ee;J!fr«.  .id.  *M^  mfi^sr,^  hfHt         So]i»  ptrcussa  ipiaUo. 

Mr«f  ttfyu.  See  also  Buchanan,  SUv.  iv«  p. 

14.  -vanish* d  night,}     It   is     5«.   0pp.  ediU  17X5. 
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Cover'cl  with  thick  imbattied  squadrons  bright. 

Chariots  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds 

Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view : 

War  he  perceiv'd,  war  in  procinct,  and  found 

Already  known  what  he  for  news  had  thought  »  . 

To  have  reported :  gladly  then  he  mix'd 

Among  those  friendly  pow'rs,  who  him  recei\-*d 

With  joy  and  acclamations  loud,  that  one, 

That  of  so  many  myriads  fall'n,  yet  one 

Retum'd  not  lost :  On  to  the  sacred  hill  3i 

They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present  1 

Before  the  seat  supreme  ;  from  whence  a  voice 

From  midst  a  golden  cloud  thus  mild  w^s  heard. 

Servant  of  God,  well  done,  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintain'd  jo 

Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms  ; 
And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear 

CirinsE  jueundN  lucii  FERcusaA  As  if  you   should  %»j  itady 

mident  girded,  in   allusion  to  the  m- 

■■  dents,  who  just  before  the  huOt 

And  De  Sphara,  lib.  i.  p.  ISS.  u,ed  to  gird  their  ganneiitsdoM 

■  CiiiD[iii]  TKRiT  .fltbiopu  ntdiorum  to  them,  which  on  other  i««- 

""•''"'■  sioDs  they  wore  very  loose.  See 

See  also,  ibid.  p.  Il6,  119,  ISO,  Festus.     Rickardton. 

IM.   And  in  other  pUcca.     And  39,  Servant  of  God,]    So  the 

Fletcher  of  the  sun,  Parpl.  hi  name  of  Abdiel  sieniGes  in  He- 

xii.  85.  brew. 

And  with  hii  iirowei  tb*  idle  fogge  S4.    Vnnersal      repnoA,  /o^ 

dotb  chue.  uiorve  to  beat 

See  note  P.  R.  IT.  2M.    T.War-  Than  v\o\ence  H 

ton.  This  sentiment  is  Tsry  jmt,  and 

19.  — war  in  procinel,]    The  not  unlike  what  Floras  says  in 

Roman    soldiers   were   said    to  his  character   of    Taninin    the 

stand  in  proctnclw,  when  ready  to  Proud — in  omnes  superiiia,  <iv 

gire  the  onaet.     Hwhu.  crudelitate    gravior    est    bonif. 
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Than  violence  ;  for  tliis  was  all  thy  care  ^  35 

To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 

Judg'd  thee  perverse :  the  easier  conquest  now 

Remains  thee,  aided  by  this  host  of  friends, 

Back  on  thy  foes  more  glorious  to  return 

Than  scornM  thou  didst  depart,  and  to  subdue  40 

By  force,  who  reason  for  their  law  refuse, 

Right  reason'  for  their  law,  and  for  their  King 

Messiah,  who  by  right  of  merit  rseigns. 

Go  Michael  of  celestial  armies  prince, 

And  thou  in  military  prowess  next  45 

Gabriel,  lead  forth  to  battle  these  my  sons 

Invincible,  lead  forth  my  armed  saints 


gras8atu9,  Flor.  lib.  i.  n.  7.  So 
also  Spenser^  Faery  Queen,  b.  iv. 
cant.  iv.  st.  4. 

For  e¥il  deeds  may  better  than  bad 
wordii  be  bore. 

Thyer. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  express 
the  same  sentiment  very  welL 
Beggars*  Bush,  act  ii. 

A    good  man   bears    a    contumely 

worse 
Than  he  would  do  an  injury. 

Universal  reproach,  here  are  two 
Trochees,  and  not  an  Iambic  till 
the  third  foot  3  and  so  likewise 
in  V.  874. 

Through  the  Infinite  host— 

This  measure  is  not  very  com- 
mon :  but,  as  Mr.  Jortin  ob- 
serves, Milton  often  inserts  harsh 
verses^  when  he  could  easily 
have  altered  them,  judging,  I 
suppose,  that  they  had  the  same 
effect  in  poetry,  which  discords 
have  in  music. 

VOL.  I. 


41.  — reason  for  their  law]  Al- 
luding to  the  word  Ai/t- 
'  44.  Go  Michael  of  ceUHial 
armies  prince,"]  As  thi^  battle  of 
the  angels  is  founded  princi pally 
on  Rev.  xii.  7,  8.  There  was  war 
in  heaven;  Michael  and  his  angels 
fought  against  the  Dragon,  and 
the  Dragon  fought  and  his  angels^ 
and  prevailed  not,  neither  was 
their  place  found  any  more  m 
heaven  ;  Michael  is  rightly  made 
by  Milton  the  leader  of  the 
heavenly  armies,  and  the  name  in 
Hebrew  signifies  the  power  of 
God.  But  it  may  be  censured 
perhaps  as  a  piece  of  wrong 
conduct  in  the  poem,  that  the 
commission  here  given  is  not 
executed;  they  are  ordered  to 
drive  the  rebel  angels- oul  yrom 
God  and  bliss,  but  this  is  effected 
at  last  by  the  Messiah  alone. 
Some  reasons  for  it  are  assigned 
in  the  speech  of  God,  ver.  680. 
and  in  that  of  the  Messiah,  ver. 
801.  in  this  book. 
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Their  names  of  thee  ;  so  over  many  a  tract 

Ofheav'ii  they  march'd,  and  many  a  province  witle 

Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene:  at  last 

Far  in  th'  horizon  to  the  north  appeared 

From  skirt  to  skirt  a  fiery  region,  stretch'd  jp 

In  battailous  aspect,  and  nearer  view  ^ 

Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 

Of  rigid  spears,  and  hchnets  throng'd,  and  shields 

Various,  with  boastful  argument  portray'd. 

The  banded  pow'rs  of  Satan  hasting  on  w 

With  furious  expedition  ;  for  they  ween 'd 

That  self-same  day  by  fight,  or  by  surprise,  I 

To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne  i 

To  set  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 

Aspirer,  but  their  thoughts  prov'd  fond  and  vain       911 

In  the  mid  way :  though  strange  to  us  it  seera'd 

At  Brst,  that  angel  should  with  angel  war, 

And  ill  fierce  hosting  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 

81.  — and  nearer  vktv  &c.]  riout  ve  varied  wHIi  dircnc 
To  the  north  appeared  a  (iery  sculpturesuidpiuiitiags;  uck- 
ngion,  and  nearer  to  the  view  gant  Latin  ism.  AodtheOKtii^ 
appeared  the  banded  powers  of  of  attributing  thktdt  varipm, 
&itan.  It  appeared  a  fiery  re~  ailh  iMutful  argumett  paring 
gion  indiatiDCtly  at  first,  but  to  the  evil  an|j;eli  seemi  to  he 
upon  oenrer  view  it  proveil  lu  taken  from  the  PhcEaitfc  ol 
be  Satan 's  rebel  army.  Euripidea,  where  the  betaei  wiw 

82.  Br'utltd  With  upright  beam*  besiege  Thehes  are  dcMfihed 
&c]  The  Litin*  ezpreM  this  with  the  like  boaiifiil  ibeld*, 
hy  the  word  horrere,  taken  from  only  the  proptm  ABi|Aiaiui 
the  brUtling  on  «  wild  boar's  or  hath  no  sncb  boiatfnl  argnmeal 
other  animal's  bock.  Virg.  Mn.  on  his  shield;  but  a  ahieU  witi»- 
xi.  601. 

— tftai  late  rerrcua  haitii 

Sarrtl  (ger. 

Hilton  has  before,  in  ii.  513,  the 

expreasiflD  of  Aorreal  oniM.  93.  And  iit  fertx  kotlatg  mtA] 

84.  Fariout,  milh  botutjid  ar-     This  word  hoitatg  aeema  to  hSM 

fUMMl  porlray'df]'  Shi^  c&-     been  first  coined  t^onranlfear- 
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So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 

Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  sire  95 

Hymning  th'  eternal  Father :  but  the  shout 

Of  tiattle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 

Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 

High  in  the  midst  exalted  as  a  god 

Th'  Apostate  in  his  sun-bright  chariot  sat,  100 

Idol  of  majesty  divine,  inclos'd 

With  flaming  cherubim  and  golden  shields ; 

Then  lighted  from  his  gorgeous  throne,  for  now 

'Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 

A  dreadful  interval,  and  ftont  to  front  105 

Presented  stood  in  terrible  array 

Of  hideous  length  :  before  the  cloudy  van. 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  joined, 

Satan  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advancM 

Came  towering,  armM  in  adamant  and  gold  ;  no 

Abdiel  that  sight  indurM  not,  where  he  stood 

It  18  a  very  expressive  word,.        103. -for  now 

and    plainly  formed  from    the  *  TwUt  host  and  host  but  narrow 

substantive  hoU :  and  if  ever  it  *pace  was  lefts'] 

is  right  to  make  new  words,  it  The  same  circumstance  Tasso 

is  when  the  occasion  is  so  new  has   in  his  description   of  the 

and  extraordinary.  decisive  battle  before  the  walls 

•   101.  Idol  of  majesty  dioine^  of  Jerusalem,  cant.  xx.  st.  .31. 
This  is  the  very  same  with  what 

Abdiel  afterwards  at  ver.  114.  Decw»ce  In  mew  a  c«npo. 

oalls  resemblance  of  the  Highest,  ^'^^' 

^A'''^}'lu''''^^I^^^^l''''t        108.  On    the    rough    edge  qf 
called  out  the  word  tdol,  which     ^^^^^^    g^  ^^  j^^^/  .„  ,f     I 

tiiottgh  It  be  ID  Its  original  sig-    on  the  periUmtedge  of  batiU.    See 

mfication  the  same  as  resem-     ^^^  „^{;  ^^^^^^ 

Uance,  yet  by  its  common  ap-        ,, j    ^j^.^^  ^^^^  ,^^,  ^^^^^ 

plication  always  in  a  bad  sense  ^    Virg.  JEn.  ii.  407. 

served  much  better  to  express         '-^         ^ 

tiie  present  character  of  SaUn  !        jjon  tuHt  banc  spcdem  Airitt A  mentt 
Thyer.  Chorttbus. 
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Among  the  mightiest,  brnt  on  highest  deeds. 
And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart  explores. 

O  heav'n  !  that  such  resemblance  of  the  Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  faith  and  realty  Hi 

Remain  not :  wlierefore  should  not  strength  and  mighl 
There  fail  where  virtue  fails,  or  weakest  prove 
Where  boldest,  though  to  sight  unconquerable  ? 
His  puissance,  trusting  in  th'  Almighty's  aid, 
I  mean  to  try,  whose  reason  1  have  tried  iw 

Unsound  and  false  ;  nor  is  it  ought  but  just, 
That  he  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won 
Should  win  in  arms,  in  both  disputes  alike 
Victor ;  though  brutish  that  cont^t  and  foul, 


lis.  And  Ihiu  hit  owa  uh- 
Jauitted  heart  esploret.']  Such 
Sut)Ii>quies  die  not  uncoDiinan 
in  the  poets  at  ihe  beginniag  iuid 
even  in  the  midst  of  battles. 
Thus  Uectur,  Iliiul.  nii.  9^- 
explores  Ms  own  magoanimous 
licart,  before  he  engages  with 
Achilles, 

ox«wTC  l"  t*  •>«  fw  I'p'y-^xit" 


A  soliloquy  opon  such  an  oc- 
canon  is  onlymakiog  the  person 
(A«»{t  aloud.  And  this  use  of 
soliloquiea  by  the  epic  poets, 
who  might  so  much  more  estily 
than  the  dramatic  describe  the 
workings  of  the  mind  in  nar- 
ntive,  seems  to  be  much  io  fa- 
vour of  the  latter  in  their  use 
of  tbero,  however  the  modern 
Gfitics  agree  (as  1  think  they 
generally  do  agree)  in  coodemn- 


ing  tlicm  as  uanatural,  Uxwgii 
not  only  frequent,  but  gtMtMj 
the  most  beautiful  partt  w  Ikf  , 
best  plny^  ancient  and  modent)  ^ 
and  I  believe  very  few,  if  any, 
have  been  wrote  without  theea. 
115.  — irfi^e  faUh  and  rcilty] 
The  author  (says  Dr.  Bemky) 
would  not  have  nM  nOkf  bat 
reaUy,  and  therefore  the  Doctor 
prcfm/eOl^.  which  ia  lAidW- 
ediy  a  proper  word,  bat  not 
necessary  here.  For  riotty  seea» 
not  to  mean  in  tfaia  flmtt  r^tf 
in  oppontion  to  ihote  ;  W  %• 
oi^,  for  the  Italian  ilktxawiM 
explaia  the  Btyoetive  naii  bf 
lo^  Besides,  when  is  Ae  U- 
ference  betweai,^tiiJb  aod  >% 
or  fdiXdv^     PevG«. 

aid,]  We  msy  remark  tiw  ]Kir 
of  the  good  mgcl ;  aod  indeed 
without  the  divine  aid  and  w 
siatance  he  wouM  Imtc  been  bf 
no  memns  a  match  ibr  W  nftri* 
an  angel. 
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When  reason  hath  to  deal  with  force,  yet  so  i^ 

Most  reason  is  that  reason  overcome. 

So  pondering,  and  from  his  armed  peers 
forth  stepping  opposite,  half  way  he  met 
His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more. 
Incensed,  and  thus  securely  him  defied.  idO 

.  Proud,  art  thou  met  ?  thy  hope  was  to  have  r^^ach^d 
The  highth  of  thy  aspiring  unoppos'd. 
The  throne  of  God  unguarded,  and  his  side 
Abandoned  at  the  terror  of  thy  power 
Or  potent  tongue :  fool  not  to  think  how  vain  135 

Against  th^  Omnipotent  to  rise  in  arms  ; 
Who  out  of  smallest  things  could  without  end 
Have  raised  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly;  or  with  solitary  hand 
Reaching  beyond  all  limit,  at  one  blow  140 

Unaided  could  have  finishM  thee,  and  whelmed 


135.  '^fool,  not  to  ikUk  how 
vain  &c.i  So  Waller  in  his 
Verses  on  the  taking  of  Salle, 

Foob  to  provolce  the  w^nign  of  tht 
lea! 

And  Virgil,  Mn.  vi.  590. 

Dement,  qui  nimboi  et  non  imitablle 
AilizieB  Ac 

And  Homer  freqaently,  from 
whence  the  rest  seem  to  have 
borrowed  it,  though  Mr.  Pope 
has  sonaetimes  lessened  the  spirit 
of  the  expression  by  translating 
the  word  M«in»f  sometimes 

Fool  that  he  was 

and  sometimes  making  a  ffhfilt 
line  of  it. 

Fool  that  ht  waa^  and  to  tha  ftitiua 
blind. 


But  Milton  has  hare  particularij 
imitated  Tasso,  capt.  iv.  st.  2. 

Come  sia  pur  l^giera  impresa  (ahi 

stolto) 
II  repugoare  a  U  divioa  Toiclia  &Ct 

O  fool  I    aa  if  it  were  a  thing  of 

nought 
Ood  to  rerist,  or  change  his  purpoaa 

great,  Aec.  FahrfitTm 

137*  fVho  out  qfmatteit  things] 
For  Milton  did  not  &vour  Uie 
opinion,  that  the  creation  was 
out  44  nodiing.  Could  hav^ 
raiied  mceuant  arwues.  Matt. 
»vi.  68.  Thiidtest  thou  that  I 
cannot  now  prajf  to  niy  Father, 
and  he  shall  presently  give  f^ 
tfiore  than  twehe  legions  rfangeU  9 

139'  —st^itmy  hand]  Hisauiv 
gle  hand. 
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Thy  legions  under  darkness ;  but  thou  secst  4 

All  are  not  of  thy  train  ;  there  be  who  faith  -m 

Prefer,  and  piety  to  God,  though  then  ^ 

To  thee  not  visible,  when  I  alone  i 

Seem'd  in  thy  world  erroneous  to  dissent 
From  all :  my  sect  thou  aeeet ;  now  learn  too  late 
How  few  sometimes  may  know,  when  thousands  m. 

Whom  the  grand  foe  with  scornful  eye  askance 
Thus  answer'd.     Ill  for  thee,  but  in  wish'd  hour      i: 
Of  my  revenge,  first  sought  tor  thou  retuni'st 
From  flight,  seditious  Angel,  to  receive 
Thy  merited  reward,  the  first  assay 
Of  this  right  hand  provok'd,  since  first  that  longiK 
Inspir'd  with  contradiction  durst  oppose 
A  third  part  of  the  gods,  in  synod  met 
Their  deities  to  assert,  who  while  they  feel 
Vigour  divine  within  them,  can  allow 
Omnipotence  to  none.     But  well  thou  com'st 
Before  thy  fellows,  ambitious  to  win  ifti 

From  me  some  plume,  that  thy  success  may  show 

147.  — mt/wcttlwateetl;  &c.]  jftcwj    Thjr  auccew,  thy  ill  aoc- 

The  Die  of  the  ward  teet  id  this  cess )    Ihe  word  succcw  is  lued 

place  Heems  a  little  forced  and  in  Ibe  same  scdm,  ii.  <}.  Rkkmd- 

singular i    and    I    csnnot   help  aon. 

thinHing  but  Miltoo  brought  it  161.  —that     thf    nunct  mag 

in  in  order  to  sneer  the  Loyalists  thoui 

of  his  time,  who   branded  all  DeilrucluM  to  Ike  reri.-j 

diBsenlers,of  wbom  he  was  one,  Bendey  says,  k  detestable  ftnlt: 

with   the  opprobious   oamc  of  it  should,  be    utsfrvdw-    Mr. 

Sectaries,     This    also   Recounts  Pope  says,  tucixa  iromici.    1  do 

for  the  word /cu  in  the  next  line,  not  know  what  this  mesu.  The 

inasmuch   as  it  suited  Milton's  text  is  rtgrht,  and  the  meaning 

particular  view   better  to  csta-  is,  that  thy  success  may  shew 

bliah  a  general  mnxim  thon  to  thy  fellows  the  road  to  dettruc- 

apply  it  merely  10  the  single  tion,  or  the  way  to  destroy  ibeir 

case  of  Abdiel.     Thyer.  eneinies.     WarbuHoit. 

161.  — that    thif  tutrtn  moy 
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Destruction  to  the  rest :  this  pause  between 

(Unanswered  lest  thou  boast)  to  1^  thee  know ; 

At  first  I  thought  that  liberty  and  heaven 

To  heavenly  souls  had  been  all  one :  but  now  165 

I  see  that  most  through  sloth  had  rather^  serve, 

Ministering  spi'rits,  trainM  up  in  feast  and  song ; 

Such  hast  thou  arm^d,  the  minstrelsy  of  heaven, 

Servility  with  freedom  to  contend. 

As  both  their  deeds  com  parM  this  day  shall  prove.  170 

To  whom  in  brief  thus  Abdiel  stem  replied. 
Apostate,  still  thou  err^st,  nor  end  wilt  find 
Of  erring,  from  the  path  of  truth  remote: 
Unjustly  thou  deprav'st  it  with  the  name 
Of  servitude  to  serve  whom  Ood  ordains,  175 

Or  Nature :  God  and  Nature  bid  the  same. 
When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest,  and  excels 
Them  whom  he  governs.    This  is  servitude, 
To  serve  th'  unwise,  or  him  who  hath  rebell'd 
Against  his  worthier,  as  thine  now  serve  thee,  iso 

Thyself  not  fi'ee,  but  to  thyself  inthrall'd  ; 


167.  Mvmttrmg  9pi*nU,'\    So  Tympwi*  v<m  buxiuque  vocat  Be* 

they  are  chUccI  Heb.  i.  14.  Are  ,^    recj;«Wa  matrit 

th€9  not  aU  mmUfting  n^iriUf  '^%^**  anna  vto,  et  cedff 
and  SatHo  mentioos  it  in  deri- 

sioo.     Compare  this  with  that  172.  Jpoiiaie,  Ml  Ihou  err*si, 

of  Virgil,  ^n.  ix.  614.  nor  end  wiUJmd 

Of  trrmgt  from  the  path  of 

Vobis  picU  croco  tt  ftilgenti  murk*  '              truth  remote :] 

Deri^S*^:  jurtt  indulgm  cbo-  Something  like  this  is  what  Juno 

reif :  Mjs  to  Jupiter,  Iliad,  xix.  107* 
Bt  tunica  manicM  at  habent  redimU 


cuU  miirs.  yitimin*#,  «i^  4wrt  rtkn  fuitt  i«- 

O  vere  Phrygue,  neque  cnim  Phiy-  hmt' 

get  I  ite  per  alu  Tbyer. 

DlndymtLf  uM  astuetis  biforem  dat 

tibia  cantum.  181.  Thyself  not  free,  but  to 
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Yet  lewdly  dar'st  our  minist'ring  upbraid. 
Reign  thou  iri  hell  thy  kingdom  ;  let  me  sen-e 
In  heav'n  God  ever  blest,  and  his  divine 
Behests  obey,  worthiest  to  be  obey'd  ;  m  1 

Yet  chains  iu  bell,  not  realms  expect :  mean  while 
From  me  retumM,  as  erst  thou  saidst,  from  flight, 
This  greeting  on  thy  impious  crest  receive. 
So  say'ing,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high. 
Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell       jj 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,  that  no  sight, 
Nor  motion  of  swift  thought,  less  could  his  shidd 
Such  ruin  intercept :  ten  paces  huge 
He  back  recoil'd  ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstay'd  ;  as  if  on  earth  jg 


thyttlf  mthraXtd il    So  Horace,         J87.  From  me  Telurm'd,  m  et^ 
Bst.  ii.  vii.  81.  thou  saidsl.Jrtm^lu, 

Tu  mlhi  qui  inipuiU.,  olUs  «^i»  „   ^J'"  Siyetmg  &c.] 

miier So  AscBDius  ID  Virgil  reloiU  liii 

Quisnam  igitur  liber?  aapictis,  sibi  odversary's     (erm    of    reprtMcli, 

qui  iinpniosus.  ^n .  ix.  6S5. 

And  as  to  what  i«  her?  said  of        ^  ^  ^ ^^^ 

.„,tode,.»  AmtoU.-,  Poli.lc,       *■  ^SJ^SK^JT  " 

b.  i.  c.  S,  and  4. 

18S.  — m  hell  thy  kingdom;']  aUoding  to  vet.  599. 
Not  that  it  •moB  bo  at  pretent.         189.  So  'aag'trnf,  he.}  Stft^ 

This  ■■  sud  br  way  of  antici-  '<  Iiare  coturmcted  into  cm  9f- 

pation.    Gad  nad  ordered  him  labia,  or  ia  to  be  pnaoDMed  a* 

to  be  cast  out,  ver.  58.  and  what  two  short  onea,  whifh  y^rj  well 

tbe  Almighty  had  pronounced,  expresies  the  eagcmcv  of  ike 

tbe  good  angel  looks  upon  ai  angel.    He    Mmck  at  Ua  fce 

don&    And  this  Benttment,  before  he  had  finished  IwipMch, 

/hAmd'm  Ood  evtr  blttt,  reading  So  Mid,  as  if  be  bad  not 

aimed  his  blow,  till  mAtt  be  ted 

IS  designed  is  a  contnut  to  Sa-  spoken. 

tan's  vaunt  in  i.  86s.  igh.'— at  i/o»  earth 


Wutdt  under  gromml,  ftc] 
Hesiod    comparts    tlw  bll  of 
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Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way 

Sidelong  had  pushM  a  mountain  from  his  seat 

Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.     Amazement  seized 

The  rebel  Thrones,  but  greater  rage  to  see 

Thus  foiPd  their  mightiest ;  ours  joy  filFd,  and  shout. 

Presage  of  victory,  and  fierce  desire  201 

Of  battle :  whereat  Michael  bid  sound 

Th'  archangel  trumpet ;  through  the  vast  of  heaven 

It  sounded,  and  the  faithful  armies  rung 

Hosanna  to  the  High^est :  nor  stood  at  gaze  205 

The  adverse  legions,  nor  less  hideous  joined 

The  horrid  shock :  now  storming  fury  rose. 

And  clamour  such  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 

Was  never ;  arms  on  armour  clashing  brayM 

Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels  «io 

Cygnas   to  bd  oak  or  a  rock 
falfing.  Scut.  Here.  421. 


And  similes  of  this  kind  are  very 
frequent  amongst  the  ancient 
poets,  but  though  our  author 
might  take  the  hint  of  his  from 
thence,  yet  we  must  allow,  that 
he  has  with  great  art  and  Judg- 
ment heightened  it  in  proportion 
to  the  superior  dignity  of  his 
subject  But  perhaps  he  might 
rather  more  probably  allude  to 
Spenser's  description  of  the  fiill 
of  the  old  dragon,  under  whieh 
allegory  he  intended  to  represent 
a  Christian's  victory  over  the 
devU.  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant 
xi.  St  54. 

So  down  he  fell,  ai  an  lioge  rocky 
cUII, 


Wbofe  false  foundation  waves  have 

wash'd  away. 
With  dreadful  poiae  if  from  the  main 

JuMlrlll,dtc. 

Tkyer. 

210.  --Hind  the  madding  n>heeli\ 

What  strong  and  daring  figures 

are  here !    Every  thing  is  alive 

and  animated,  llie  very  chariot 

wheels  are  mad  and  raging.   And 

how  rough  and  jarrinff  are  the 

verses,  1^  how  admirably  do 

they  hra^  the  honibkdiward  they 

would  describe!  The  word  hra^ 

(probably  from  the  QndLfi^ax/a 

strepo)  signifies  to  make  any 

kind  of  noise.    It  is  applied  by 

Spenser  to  the  sound  of  a  tmift* 

pet,  Faery  Queen,  b.  iil  cant 

xii.  St  & 

And  when  ft  eeaiTd.  dirOl  tmnprts 
kMddJdtvvyu 

But  it  usually  signifies  any  dift« 
agreeable  noise,  as  b.  t  cant  vL 
St  7. 
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Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd  ;  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict ;  over  head  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  voUies  flew. 
And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire. 


Her  •hrill  outcries  »nd   shriiiltt   to 
loud  did  bray  .- 
and  b-  i-  cant.  viii.  st.  II. 

Ha  loQdly  irai/d  with  bfasllj  yeliiog 

verb  active,  as  here  in  Millon  ; 
Faery  Queeo,  b.  v.  cant.  si. 
Bt.  30. 


nnd  ill    Shakespeare's  Hacnlet, 
set  i. 
Tbe  kettle  druni  aod  tnimpcl  Ihui 
The  triumph  uThii  pledge. 
S12.  — oEer   head   I/ie    ditmal 
Mil 
L  Qfj'crij  tiart)'] 

Now  the  mitlii.r  is  come  In  that 
part  of  his  puem,  where  he  is 
most  to  exert  what  faculty  he 
has  of  v^{^,  magniloquence  of 
Style,  and  subliinity  of  thought. 
Nunc,  venennda  Pile*,  mtgiM  nunc 
on  aonandum. 

yirg.  Gaotg.  ill  iSi. 

He  has  ex«ciited  it  to  admira- 
tion: but  the  danger  is,  of  being 
hurried  away  by  his  uatmdled 
Steed;  and  of  deserting  pro- 
priety, wlute  he  is  hunting  after 
sound  and  tumor.  And  it  is 
hard  to  guess,  what  fault  to 
charge  on  the  printer,  since 
poetic  fury  is  commonly  both 
thought  and  allowed  to  be  re- 
gardless of  syntax.  But  here 
in  this  sentence,  which  is  cer- 
tainly vicious,  iht  Uis  flew  in 
voUies,  and  the  hitt  vaulted  the 


hosts  with  (ire  :    the  author  miy 
be  fairly  thought  to  have  girenit 

—over  head  trilh  dumal  hib 
Tlu  fitry  dans  in  BaminE  lelltndnr. 

Betiiiy. 
But  if  there  be  any  pbce  ta  tiiit 
poem,   where  the  sublimiiv  ol 
the  thought  will  allow  the  atrm- 
racy  of  expression  to  ^»f  ""J     , 
to  the  strength  of  it,  ii  is  Itetr. 
There  is  a  peculiar  force  wme-     . 
times  in  ascribing  that  to  ■  cit-     I 
cumstance  of  the  thing,  wbich     | 
more  properly    belungi  to  th» 
thing  itself;    to  the  hia.  'Iiich 
belongs  to  the  dartt.     See  ID)     \ 
note  on  ii.  654,      Pearcr,  ' 

As  the  learned  Mr.  Upton  re- 
marks in  his  Critictil  Oh)em-  ^ 
lions  OD  Shakespeare,  the  iub- 
atantiic  is  sometimes  to  be  con- 
strued adjectively  when  govern- 
ing a  genitive  case.  Aristopha- 
nes in  Plut.  268.  a  XC*™  "»*" 
)un  tw»t,  O  thou  leho  UIU4  WK  a 
gold  of  wordt,  that  is,  goldeo 
words.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Ar- 
cadia, p.  2.  opening  the  dierrj  tf 
her  lipi,  that  ia,  cherry  lips.  So 
here  (Ae  hin  of  darts  is  hisripg 
darts. 

214.  And  flying  vmi^atitr 
hott  with  /re.]  Our  aoAar  has 
frequfntly  had  hta  eye  upon  He- 
siod's  giant-war  aa  well  ai  upon 
Homer,  and  has  imitated  sevml 
passages ;  but  commonly  n- 
ceeda  his  original,  as  be  has 
done  in  this  particular.  Hesiod 
says  that  the  Titans  werr  ovei^ 
shallowed  with  darts,  Thet^. 
716. 
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So  under  fiery  cope  together  rushM 
Both  battles  main,  with  ruinous  assault 
And  inextinguishable  r^e ;  all  heaven 
Resounded,  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  shook.     What  wonder  ?  when 
Millions  of  fierce  encountering  angels  fought 
On  either  side,  the  least  of  whom  could  wield 
These  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions :  how  much  more  of  power 
Army^  against  army  numberless  to  raise 
Dreadful  combustion  warring,  and  disturb. 
Though  not  destroy,  their  happy  native  seat ; 
Had  hot  th'  eternal  King  omnipotent 
From  his  strong  hold  of  heav'n  high  over-ruPd 
And  limited  their  might ;  though  numbered  such 
As  each  divided  legion  might  have  seemM 
A  numerous  host,  in  strength  each  armed  hand 
A  legion,  led  in  fight  yet  leader  seemM 
£ach  warrior  single  as  in  chief,  expert 
When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle,  open  when,  and  when  to  close 
The  ridges  of  grim  war :  no  thought  of  flight, 


215 


220 


225 


230 


235 


but  Milton  has  improved  the 
horror  of  the  description*  and  a 
shade  of  darts  is  not  near  so 
great  and  dreadful  an  image  as 
a  fiery  cope  or  vauU  of  flaming 
darts. 

229.  — ifumgh  numbered  such 
&c.]  Each  legion  was  in  num- 
ber like  an  army,  each  single 
warrior  was  in  strength  like  a 
legion,  and  though  led  in  fight 


was  as  expert  as  n  commander 
in  chief.  So  that  the  angels  are 
celebrated  first  for  their  number^ 
then  for  their  strength^  and  lastly 
for  their  expertness  in  war. 

2S6.  The  ridges  of  grim  war  :^ 
A  metaphor  taken  from  a 
ploughed  field  $  the  men  answer 
to  the  ridges,  between  whom, 
the  inter^'als  of  the  ranks,  the 
furrows  are.  The  ridges  of  grim, 
fierce .  frightful  looking^  war ; 
that  is,  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
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None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoaui^  deed 

That  aigued  fear ;  each  on  bimaelf  relied. 

As  only  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay 

OfvictKNy:  deeds  of  eternal  fame 

Were  done,  but  infinite ;  for  wide  was  spread 

That  war  and  various,  sometimes  <»  firm  ground 


549 


the  files  are  implied.  The  ranks 
are  the  rows  of  soldiers  firom 
flaok  to  flank,  from  side  to  side, 
horn  the  left]  to  the  right ;  the 
files  are  from  front  to  rear. 
Bidkardmrn. 

236.  —no  Ihtmghi  of  flight,^ 
So  Homer,  Iliad.  x\.  71. 

Obv  sw^Mi  JHMP^  a3Lmm  SimCmp* 

None  ttoop'd  •  thangbt  to  base  in- 
glorioiis  fligbU  Pope. 

And  Iliad,  xxiv.  Sl6. 

939.  jis  omhf  tM  hii  arm  the  mo- 
ment lay 

Of  victory :] 
As  if  upon  his  single  arm  had 
depended  the  whole  weight  of 
the  victory.  The  moment,  the 
weight  that  turns  the  balance^ 
as  the  word  signifies  in  Latin, 
Ter.  Andr.  i.  v.  31.  Dum  in 
dubio  est  animus,  paulo  momento 
hue  vel  illuc  impellitur:  and  as 
he  has  employed  here  the  me- 
taphor of  the  weight,  so  of  the 
scale  a  little  afterwards — long 
time  in  even  scale  the  battle  hung 
— using  as  a  metaphor  what 
Homer  makes  a  simile  of,  Iliad, 
xii.  4SS. 

AA.X*  i;t**»  ^^t  TatXMfTai  ytnn 

'CLf  fAif  Tttf  urt  tern  f^x^  rirmrt  trr#- 
Xtftsf  n. 

As  when  two  scales  are  charg'd  with 
doubtful  loads— 


So  Mood  Uio 


of  fi^u 


Inra  d  tut 
Pvfe. 


And  in  sevcfal  particolars  be 
has  had  his  eye  npon  Homer, 
and  commcMiIy  oueeds  lus  mis- 
ter. Homer  says^Ait  ^  Greeks 
and  Trojaoa  fimgkt  Uht  hundag 
fire: 


Ibad.  siii.  S«& 

Bat  how  much  stnnger  is  k  is 
Mflton,  that  the  war 

Tormented  all  the  air;  all  air  moiV 

then 
Conflicting  fire ! 

It  would   be    entering  into  too 
minute  a  detail  of  criticisiD  to 
mention  every  little  circumstaDce 
that  is  copied  from  Homer;  aod 
where  he  does  not  directly  copy 
from     Homer,     his     stTle    au^l 
colouring  is  still   very  mucii  /n 
Homer's  manner ;    and  oae  miy 
see  plainly  that  he  has  reati  'im, 
even  where  he  does  not  imt'te 
him.     Wonderful  as  hf?  genius 
was,  he  could  hardlvba^^  drawn 
the  battles  of  the  ao^'5  «o  well 
without   first    reading  those  in 
the  Iliad  j     and    Homer  taught 
him  to  excel  Homer. 

242.     That    war    and  rariouf. 
sometimes  onfrm  ground 

A  standing  fighi,  then  soarin- 
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A  standing  fight,  then  soaring  on  main  wing 

Tormented  all  the  air ;  all  air  seemed  then 

Conflicting  fire :  long  time  in  even  scale  245 

The  battle  hung ;  till  Satan,  who  that  day 

Prodigious  pow^r  had  shown,  and  met  in  arms 

No  equal,  ranging  ifirough  the  dire  attack 

Of  fighting  seraphim  confused,  at  length 

Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  smote,  and  felPd    250 

Squadrons  at  once  ;  with  huge  two-handed  sway 

BrandishM  aloft  the  horrid  edge  came  down 

Wide  wasting  ;  such  destruction  to  withstand 

He  hasted,  and  opposM  the  rocky  orb 

Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  shield,  ^ss 


The  syntax  and  sense  is  i  The 
war  was  sometimes  a  standing 
fight  on  the  ground,  and  some- 
times the  war  soaring  on  main 
wiog  tormented  all  the  air. 
Pearce, 

244.  Tormented  all  the  atr/] 
Here  Milton  takes  the  same 
liberty  of  applying  the  word 
torment,  which  the  Latin  poets 
did  before  him  in  using  the  term 
vesare*  So  Marina  describing 
Neptune  raising  a  storm#  Adon. 
cant  L  St.  1^. 

— e  cTAquilonl 
H    Col  fulmine  dentato  (emulo  a  GicMie) 
TTmentandj  la  ttrraf  U  mar  com* 
moue. 

Thyer. 

So  Spenser  in  the  Morning  Muse 
of  Tiiestylis,  speaking  of  .^kdus. 

Who  letting  looae  the  winds 
Toet  aod  iornunied  th*  atr. 

247*  — and  met  in  arms 

No  equal,'] 
The  poet  seems  almost  to  have 
forgotten  how  Satan  was  foiled 


by  Abdiel  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action:  but  I  suppose  the 
poet  did  not  consider  Abdiel  as 
equal  to  Satan,  though  he  gained 
that  accidentil  advantage  over 
him.  Satan  no  doabt  would 
have  proved  an  overmatch  for 
Abdiel,  only  for  the  general  en- 
gagement which  ensued,  and 
broke  off  the  combat  between 
them. 

951.  — irilA  huge  two-handed 
twaif  &cJ]  It  shows  how  entirely 
the  ideas  of  chivalry  and  romance 
had  possessed  him,  to  make  Mi- 
chael fight  with  a  two-handed 
sword.  The  same  idea  occa- 
sioned his  expressing  himself 
very  obscurely  in  the  following 
lines  of  his  Lycidas,  ▼•  ISO. 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the 

door 
Stands   ready  to  imite   once,  and 

•mite  no  more. 

Warhmrl/om>> 

255.  Of  tenfold  adamant,}  In 
other  poets  the  aogeli  are  armed 
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Thy  offspring,  to  the  place  of  evil,  hell, 

Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew ;  there  mingle  broils, 

Ere  this  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doom, 

Or  some  more  sudden  vengeance  winged  from  Grod 

Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain.  980 

So  spake  the  prince  of  angels  ;  to  whom  thus 
The  Adversary.     Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  aery  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canst  not.     Hast  thou  tum'd  the  least  of  these 
To  flight,  or  if  to  ftU,  but  that  they  rise  285 

Unvanquish'd,  easier  to  transact  with  me 
That  thou  should'st  hope,  imperious,  and  with  threats 
To  chase  me  hence  ?  err  not  that  so  shall  end 
The  strife  which  thou  calPst  evil,  but  we  style 
The  strife  of  glory  ;  which  we  mean  to  win,  290 

Or  turn  this  hearn  itself  into  the  hell 
Thou  fablest,  here  however  to  dwell  free, 
If  not  to  reign :  mean  while  thy  utmost  force, 
And  join  him  namM  Almighty  to  thy  aid, 
I  fly  not,  but  have  sought  thee  far  and  nigh.  295 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  addressed  for  fight 


Le  Tostre  guerre,  et  i  trionri  vostrL  ' 

Go  hence  you  curst  to  jour  appointed 

lands. 
The  realms  of  death*  of  tormentSy 

and  of  woes. 
And  in  the  deeps  of  that  infernal 

lake 
Your  battles  fight,  and   there  your 

triumphs  make.         Ftdffur. 

289.  The  Adversary^]  Not  as 
any  enemy  in  fight  may  be 
caUed,  but  in  a  sense  peculiar  to 
him,  Satan  beiQg  his  name,  and 
Satan  in  Hebrew  signifying  the 
advenary^ 

VOL.  I. 


282.  — Nor  think  thou  &c.] 
Hom.  II.  XX.  200. 

296.  They  ended  parle']  Thus 
in  Par.  Reg.  iv.  529.  By  parle  &c. 
And  Shakespeare^  Hamlet>  a.  i. 
s.  1. 

So  frown'd  he  once,   when   in  an 

angry /wf* 
He  imote  tha  deddad  Polacka  on 

tbaiea. 

Dimtisr. 

C  C 
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Unspeakable  ;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 

Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 

Liken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 

Human  imagination  to  such  highth  !x 

Of  Godlike  pow'r  ?  for  Ukest  gods  they  seem'df 

Stood  they  or  mov'd,  in  stature,  motion,  arms. 

Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  heaven. 

Now  wav'd  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 

Made  horrid  circles  ;  two  broad  suns  their  shields    30' 

Blaz'd  opposite,  while  expectation  stood 

In  horror  ;  from  each  hand  with  speed  retired. 

Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  th'  angelic  throQg, 

And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 

Of  such  commotion  ;  such  as,  to  set  forth  ai<l 

Great  things  by  small,  if,  nature's  concord  broke, 

Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung. 

Two  planets  rushing  from  aspect  malign 

298.  —can   relate,   Sc]     The  viTv  fine   lliey  ure,  but  fall  fle.-v 

accusative  case  after  the  verbs  short  of  the  suUintilf  of  this 

relate  and  liken   is  /iglit  be/ore  descrijJtion. 

mentioned,  and  here  underatooif.  306.  — while  exptelatio*  itoud 

For  who  tliough  with  the  tongue  In  horror  j'] 

of  angels  cnn  relnle  that  Rght,  or  Expeclatioa      is    peraonified    in 

to  rnlial  conspicuous  things  on  enrth  the     like    sublime      luiuiDer    in 

can  iilun  it,  an  conspicuous  >is  to  Shakespeare,  Hen.  V,  act  JL 

Ii/1   human    imagination    &c.     A  Fot  row  siw  eipwiation  id  Ukib- 

genera!  b«lle  is  a  scene  of  too  siS.  Trvo  pUuu-U  &c.l  Mloo 

m-ich  confusion,  and   therefore  s.^nia  10  have  taken  Uwbiiriof 

the  poeta  relieve  themselvei  and  this  simile  from  that  rf  Virpl. 

their  readers  by  drawing  no«-  but  varied   ond    applied  to  hi. 

and   then  a  single   combat  be-  subject  with  his  u«».l  judgtoenL 

tween   some  of  their  principal  ^En.  viii.  691 

heroes,  as  between    Paris  and  _^| _,„  . 

mi       I            ••  — pclw)  crcdas  uumc  mulai 

Menelftus,     Hector    and    Ajax,  CyeludBi,    oat     montta    concanw 

Hector  atnl  Achilltrs  in  the  Iliad,  montibus  alto*, 

and  between  Tumus  and  PallHa.  But  (as  Mr.  Thycr  observes)  bt 

.Sneas  and  Mezentins,  Tumus  fau  lessened   the  grandeur  Md 

and  ..EneM  in  the  ^.neid;  and  sublimity  of  this  simile  by  t»i- 
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Of  fiercest  opposition  in  mid  sky 

Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spberes  confound.  si5 

Together  both  with  next  to*  almighty  arm 

Up-lifted  imminent,  one  stroke  they  aimM 

That  might  determine,  and  not  need  repeat, 

As  not  of  pow^r  at  once ;  nor  odds  appeared 

In  might  or  swift  prevention  :  but  the  sword  3W 

Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 


nisbing  it  with  the  idle  saper- 
stitious  notion  of  the  malii^nancy 
of  planets  in  a  particular  as- 
pect or  opposition,  as  the  judicial 
astrologers  term  it. 

Sl6.   Together  both  wUh  next 
to'  almighiy  arm 

Up^lifled  vmmnent,] 
So  I  conceive  the  passage  should 
he  pointed  with  the  comma 
after  imminent,  and  not  after 
arm,  that  the  words  up-Ufted 
imminent  may  be  joined  in  con- 
struction with  atTn,  rather  than 
with  itroke  or  they  following* 
The  arm  was  quite  lifted  up, 
and  hanging  over  just  ready  to 
falL  One  thinks  one  sees  it 
hanging  almost  like  the  stone  in 
Virgil,  iEn.  vi.  602. 

Qno8  fuper  atni  ailex  jam  jam  lap« 

Bura  cadentique 
Immmet  animilii. 

3£1.  ~ftom  the  armoury  (^ 
Oof]  MiltoD,  notwithstanding 
the  sublime  genius  he  was  master 
of,  has  in  this  book  drawn  to  bis 
assistance  all  the  helps  he  could 
meet  with  among  the  ancieni 
poets.  The  swoi^  of  MichaeU 
which  makes  so  great  a  havoc 
among,  the  bad  aoffels,  was  given 
him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the 
armoury  of  God* 


Was  giv'o  him  tempei'd    so,   that 

neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it 

met 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force 

to  sralte 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer ; 

This  passage  is  a  copy  of  that  in 
Virgil,  wherein  the  poet  fells  us, 
that  the  sword  of  Mnetta,  which 
was  g^yen  him  by  a  deity,  broke 
into  pieces  the  sword  ot  Tornus, 
which  came  from  a  mortal  fortre. 
As  the  moral  in  this  place  is  di- 
vine, so  by  the  way  we  may  ob- 
serTe,  that  the  bestowing  on  a 
man  who  is  favoured  by  heaven 
sueh  an  allegorical  weapon,  is 
vei^  eonfonnable  to  the  old 
eastern  way  of  thinking.  Not 
only  Homer  has  made  use  of  it, 
but  we  find  the  Jewish  hero 
in  the  book  of  Maccabees, 
2  Maccab.  xv.  15,  1(>.  who  had 
fought  the  battles  of  the  chosen 
people  with  so  much  glory  and 
success,  receiving  in  his  dream 
a  sword  from  tlie  hand  of  the 
prcphet  Jeremiah.    Addieon. 

Tasso  likewise  mentions  the 
armoury  of  God,  cant.  tU.  st.  80*. 
But  this  account  of  Michael's 
sword  seems  to  be  copied  from 
Arthegal's  in  Spenser  s  *  Faery 
Queen,  b.  ▼.  cant.  i.  st.  10. 

C  C  9 
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Was  giTca  faim  tempered  so,  ifaat  oeitfaer  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge  :  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  bo  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer ;  dot  ttaj'dr 


Bui  ii  viMiid  pincc  or  il 
tit  an}  aiiDDur  could  hii  diat  out- 
Bat    ■bonoocT    it    did  ligbt    it 
tliroa^lf  ihsi'd- 

Aad  tliia  worJ  thared  is  iue<I  in 
the  Mme  manner  by  Mi'toD. 

385.  — anJ  in  halfnl  lUer  ;} 
Wc  hare  hrre  a  fair  op|iorniiii(y 
to  observe  bow  finely  great 
geotuses  imitate  one  another. 
Tbere  is  a  most  beautiful  pas- 
Bage  in  Homer'?  Iliad,  iii.  363. 
tTh«re  ibe  bwotiI  of  Menelaus  in 
■  duel  nith  Pjris  breaks  ia 
pieces  la  his  LanJ  ^  nuil  the  Uns 
to  the  arigioal  is  su  cootriFed, 
that  ne  do  not  only  see  the 
,  action,  as  Eustatblns  remarks, 
but  almost  foncy  we  hear  the 
sound  of  the  breaking  sword  in 
the  sound  of  the  words, 

As  this  kind  of  beauty  could 
hardly  be  equalled  by  Virgil,  he 
has  with  great  judgment  substi- 
tuted another  of  his  own,  and 
has  artfully  made  a  break  in  the 
verse  to  express  the  breaking 
short  off  the  sword  of  Tumus 
against  the  divi 
^neas,  Ma.  xii.  731,  ^c. 
—at  pcrfidul  enti> 
Frugitur,  |  in  madioqut   STdent«m 


But  be  djd  boC  Claak  ihb  cnf- 
Gdeat,  be  wm  kmWc  iht 
UcNner  bad  mM  Ae  ^naOfi. 
and  tbcicfecc  goes  oa  ^icr 
seemiog  to  hmve  doae  widi  il. 


And  this  b^mtr  briog  owr 
imitable  in  oar  langm^  tlwi 
the  T{t;cla  -n  set  *f  {■yfc  of  Ho- 
mer, the  excellent  tiaasbtor  at 
Homer  has  here  ntlier  eapicd 
Vir^l  than  traasUted  HooKr- 


The  sword  of  Sataa  is  broken  as 
well  as  those  of  Paiii  and  Tur- 
nus,  but  is  broken  in  a  Cerent 
iDBiioer,  and  conseqaoitly  «  dif- 
ferent kind  of  beauty  is  proper 
here.  Their*s  broke  rfmrt,  lad 
were  shnttered  into  Tatioai  hg- 
ments;  but tbeswordofMichMl 
was  of  that  irresistible  duupMSs, 
that  it  cut  the  aword  itf  Sitan 
quite  and  clean  io  twD.iDd  the 
dividing  of  the  sword  iobilfi) 
very  well  expressed  by  bilf  > 
verse,  as  likewise  the  word  d^ 
Ktnding  is  placed  odmiraUy  to 
express  the  sense.  The  leada 
caoDOt  read  it  over  again  withost 
perceivine  this  beauty.  Neitter 
does  MQton  atop  here,  bat 
cairict  on  beauties  of  the  ssb* 
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But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  entering  shared 
All  his  right  side :  then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 
And  writhM  him  to  and  fro  convolvM  ;  so  sore 
The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 
PassM  through  him  :  but  th'  ethereal  substance  clos'd, 
Not  long  divisible ;  and  from  the  gash  ssi 

A  stream  of  necta'rotis  humour  issuing  flowed 
Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spi'rits  may  bleed, 
And  all  his  armour  stainM  ere  while  so  bright. 
Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  run  $35 


kind  to  the  description  of  the 
wound,  and  the  verses  seem  al- 
most painful  in  describing  Sa- 
tan's pain, 

-«deep  ent'riog  »f»ar*d 
All  bif  right  side :  then  SaUn  first 

knew  pain. 
And  writhed  him  to  and  flro  eonvoh'd ; 

ao  tore 
The  gridimg  sword  with  ditcanHmi' 

outwmnd 
Fus'd  through  him. 

S29.  The  griding  sf9ord  with 
diicontimums  wound]  Ducotiitmi- 
ous  uxmnd  is  said  in  allusion  to 
the  old  definition  of  a  wound, 
that  it  separates  the  continuity 
of  the  parts,  vulnus  est  soluiio 
continui:  and  griding  is  an  old 
word  for  cutting,  and  used  in 
Spenser,  as  in  Faery  Queen,  b. 
ii«  cant.  viii.  st  S6«'f 

That  through  his  thigh  the  mortal 

steel  did  gride, 
J32.    A  stream  of  necfarous 

humour  issuing Jlof9*d 
Sanguine,"] 
The  passage  wherein  Satan  is 
described  as  wounded  by  the 
sword  of  Michael  is  In  imitation 
of  Homer.  Homer  tells  us,  that 
upon  Diomedes  wounding  the 
gods,  there   flowed   from    the 


wound  an  ichor,  or  pure  kind  of 
blood,  which  was  not  bred  from 
mortal  viands ;  and  that  though 
the  pain  was  exquisitely  great, 
the  wound  soon  closed  up  and 
healed  in  those  beings  who  are 
Tested  with  immortality.  Addison. 
The  reader  perhaps  would  be 

? leased  to  see  the  passage  in 
lomer  here   quoted,   Iliad,  r. 

ssg. 


l>ff  MMV>^  Tt  fiU  fUUtm^ri  tlU0$t, 


Tetnm*  mmifum  uri,  jmm  aIsmmfm 
MiAi«fr«i. 

From  the  clear  vein  a  stream  im- 
mortal flowed. 

Such  stream  as  issues  from  a  wounded 
God; 

Pure  emanation !  unoorrupted  flood ; 

Unlike  our  gross,  diseas*d,  terrestrial 
blood: 

For  not  the  bread  of  man  their  life 
sustains. 

Nor  wincTs  inflaming  juice  supplies 
their  veins.  Pope. 

335.  — to  his  aid  was  run]  A 
Latinism;  so  we  have  ventum 
est  in  the  lines  just  before  quoted 
from  Virgil, 

— ^MStquam  arma  dd  id  Vukania 
vetdumesi. 

C  C  3 
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By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  inta-pos'd 

Defence,  while  others  bore  him  on  their  shields 

Back  to  his  chariot,  where  it  stood  retir'd 

From  off  the  files  of  war  ;  there  they  him  bid 

Gnashing  for  anguish  nnd  despite  and  Blinnie,  3« 

To  find  himself  not  matchless,  and  his  pride 

Humbled  by  such  rebulce,  so  far  beneath 

His  confidence  to  equal  God  in  power. 

Yet  soon  he  heai'd  ;  for  spi'rits  that  live  Uiroughout 

Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man  mj 

In  entciiils,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reins. 

Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die  ; 

Nor  in  their  liquid  textnre  mortal  wound 

Receive,  no  more  than  can  tlie  fluid  air: 


336.  —uho  inlerpoa'd]  Tlios 
Homer  makes  the  chief  of  the 
Trojana  inierpose  between  their 
wounded  hero  whi  11  he  was 
overborne  by  AJAS.  Suian  lighted 
out  of  his  sun-bright  chnriot  at 
ver.  lOS-  and  according  to  the 
Homeric  manner,  is  now  wound- 
ed, md  home  (on  the  shields  of 
Seraphim)  bacif  to  it,  where  it 
wu  placed  out  of  the  mngv  and 
smty  of  battle,  Iliad.  %iv.  438. 


qunted  it  just  n 
l>erc  Milton's  n 

Th 


XH"' 


■T""'  »■(" 


much  more  loote  and  redundiknl 
than  our  expressive  author. 
Hume, 

344.  —Jbr  tptriU  that  live 
thrtmghimt  &c.]  Our  author's 
reason  for  Satan's  beallng  so 
soon  is  better  than  Homer's 
upoD  a  like    occaiioOi  b^    '*" 


And  wtKe 
US  of  ongcb. 
vitiil  iu  ererr  (>•«. 
ami  can  receive  no  m">>-i' 
wound,  and  cannot  dw  but  b]r 
annihilation.  Thef  are  all  rye, 
all  ear,  all  sense  and  uDderst<uMi- 
ing:  and  can  aasume  what  kind 
of  bodies  tbey  please.  And 
these  notions,  if  not  true  in  di- 
vinity, yet  certainly  are  verj  fii* 
in  poetry ;  but  most  of  them  vt 
not  disagreeable  to  thuse  hioU 
which  are  left  ub  of  these  spi- 
ritual beings  in  Scriptuie- 
348.  Nor  in  their  tiqtHtai*n 

mortal  wound 
Receae,  no  more  (Ana  nm  l^e 
Jtuid  air  :] 
The  same  cotnparisoo  in  Shikt- 
Bpeare,  Mucbetli,  act  r. 

Aa  euy  D»f 'it  thou  the  intnncbui 
Witk  tbj  keen   nrord    la^nM,  ' 
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All  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear,  550 

All  intellect,  all  sense ;  and  as  they  please. 
They  limb  themselves,  and  cdour,  shape,  or  size 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

Mean  while  in  other  parts  like  deeds  deservM 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought  S55 

And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch  furious  king  ;  who  him  defied. 
And  at  his  chariot  wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threatened,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heaven 
Refinin'd  his  tongue  blasphemous  ;  but  anon  360 

Down  cloven  to  the  waste,  with  shattered  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.     On  each  wing 


350.   JU  heart  they  live,  all 
head,  all  eye,  all  ear, 

All  intellect,  all  sense;"] 
This  \n  expressed  very  much 
like  PlinT*8  account  of  Qod. 
Nat.  Hist.  1.  I.  c.  7-  Quisquis 
est  Deus,  si  modo  est  aliU8»  et 
qoacunque  in  parte,  totus  est 
sensus,  totus  visus,  iotus  auditns, 
totus  animae,  totus  anitni,  totus 
soi. 

S55.  — the  might  of  Gabriel] 
A  manner  of  expression  like  ibt 
Tt^mfUM  fitnv  and  *£»r«^  fUfn  ts4 
Homer,  us  quoted  before  in  a 
note  oif  Mr.  Hume's  upon  v. 
371.  We  have  the  like  a^ain  in 
▼er.  371.  the  violence  ofRamieL 

S62.  And  uncouth  pain  fled 
bellowing.]  I  question  not  but 
Milton  in  his  description  of  his 
furious  Moloch  flying  from  the 
battle,  and  bellowing  with  the 
wound  he  had  received,  had  his 
eye  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad ;  who 
upcn  hlf  beffig  woufHled  is  re- 


presented ns  retiring  out  of  the 
flght,  and  making  an  outcry 
louder  than  that  oF  a  whole  army 
when  it  begins  the  charge. 
Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  who  were  engaged 
in  a  genenkl  battle,  were  terri- 
fied on  each  side  with  the  bel- 
lowing of  this  wounded  deity. 
Thfe  render  will  easily  observe, 
how  Milton  has  kept  all  the  hor- 
ror of  this  image,  without  run- 
ning into  the  ridicule  of  it. 
Addison. 

With  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing. 
Uficouth  is  a  word  tety  common 
with  Spender;  but  Milton,  no 
doubt,  in  this  pdrtiotilar  appli- 
cation of  it,  had  in  view  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  Faery  Queen,  h.  i. 
cant.  xi.  st.  20. 

The  pierciiifr  ateel  there  wrought  a 

wound  full  wide. 
That  with  the   uncouth    pain   tbt 

Monster  loudly  cried. 

Thifer. 
C  C  4 
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Eternize  here  on  earth ;  but  those  elect 
Angels,  contented  with  their  fame  in  heaven,  375 

Seek  not  the  praise  of  men  :  the  other  sort, 
In  might  though  wondrous  and  in  acts  of  war. 
Nor  of  renown  less  eager,  yet  by  doom 
CancelPd  from  heav'n  and  sacred  memory, 
Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell.  380 

For  strength  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 
Illaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy,  yet  to  glory*  aspires 
Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame : 
Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom.  335 

And  now  their  mightiest  quelPd,  the  batde  ^ werv'd, 
With  many  an  inroad  gor^d ;  deformed  rout 
Entered,  and  foul  disorder ;  all  the  ground 
With  shiverM  armour  strown,  and  on  a  heap 
Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overturned,  390 

And  fiery  foaming  steeds ;  what  stood,  recoiPd 


382.  lUaudable,']   Is  used  here  some  places  it  had  a  particularly 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  good  effect.    Dunster. 
illaudaiuM  in  Virgil,  3S6.  —the  battle  ewen/d,'\    Is 

—Quia  aut  Barytthea  dummy  not  this  the  same  with  Hesiod's 

Aut  iUaudaii  nctcit  Bosiridis  ant  ?  fxAolv  h  fU^x^.    Theog*  V.  71 1  ^ 

Geor^.  iil.  5.  Thyer. 

And  the  learned  reader  may,  if  Swerv'd  from  the  Saxon  noer- 

he    pleases,  see  a    dissertation  ven,  to  wander  out  of  its  place ; 

upon  that  verse  of  Virgil  in  the  here  by  analogy  to  bend,  to  ply  ; 

second  book  of  Aulus  Oellius.  for  in   that    case  an   army  in 

383,  — to  glory  aspires  battle  properly  swerves.  Richards 
Fain^glorious,  and  through  tM-  ami* 

famy  seeks  fame:']  The  word  is  used  in  the  same 

Possibly  this  passage  stood  well  in  sense  by  Spenser,  Faery  Queen, 

Milton's  opinion.  It  is  an  instance  b.  r.  cant  x.  st.  35. 

of  ihaiplay  upon  wards,  in  which.  Who  from  hia  aaddle  rmeroed  nought 

as  Dr«  Johnson  justly  observes,  uMe. 

he  ''delighted  too  often."    He  391.  —what    stood,    recoitd, 

seems  to  have  fancied  that  in  &c.]    The  construction  has  oc- 
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O'er-wearied,  through  the  faint  Satanic  host 

Defensive  scarce,  or  with  pale  tear  surpris'd. 

Then  first  with  fear  surpris'd  and  sense  of  pain 

Fled  ignominious,  to  such  evil  brought 

By  sin  of  disobedience,  till  that  hour 

Not  hable  to  fear  or  flight  or  pain.  ^ 

Far  otherwise  th'  inviolable  saints  4 

In  cubic  phalanx  firm  advanc'd  entire. 

Invulnerable,  impenetrably  arm'd ; 

Such  high  advantages  their  innocence 

G&ve  them  above  their  foes ;  not  to  have  sinn'd, 


cagioaeil  some  difSculiy  here, 
but  it  may  be  thus  explicated. 
Jfhat  slooil  i»  the  nominiiliYe 
cose  JD  the  sentence,  and  the 
verba  are  recoiled  and  JUd.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  eontrudiction 
to  aay  (hat  what  flood  [heir 
ground,  Jied  ;  but  that  is  not  Ihe 
meaningaf  it,n>/i«  jfcwiJisput  in 
opposilion  tn  whai  lay  utcrCurned 
in  the  preceding  line.  Part  of 
the  S«tBDic  lioit  laf  overlurned; 
and  that  part  which  wainotover^ 
turned,  but  kept  on  their  feet, 
and  tlood,  either  gave  way  nnd 
reaoiled  o'er-wearied,  or  milk  pale 
Jear  lurpriiedfied  ignominiouf, 

S96.  —till  thai  hour  &c.]  It 
seems  a  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance attending  a  bdttle, 
that  not  only  Tionc  of  the  war- 
rion  on  either  side  were  ca;mble 
of  death  by  wound,  but  on  one 
side  none  were  capable  of  wound 
or  even  of  pain.  This  was  a 
very  great  advantage  «n  the  side 
of  the  good  angels  i  but  we 
must  suppose  Ihst  the  rebel 
angels  did  not  know  their  own 
weakness  lilt  tki*  hour. 


399.  Inevhiepfialamt^]\i 
strictness  of  speech ,  to  hare  btM 
«t6ic,  it  must  have  been  u  Md'. 
as  it  is  brood,  as  Dr.  Beotky 
justly  observe*.  But  why  nran 
a  piiei's  mind,  sublimed  u  UH- 
ton's  was  00  this  occasion,  W 
expected  to  attend  to  erm  at- 
cunistance  of  un  epiihel  ma)* 
use  of?  lie  merint  to-,r  .,/i.-'r 
only,  having  that  propertr  of  a 
CH^to  be  equal  in  length  oo  ill 
skies.  And  90  he  expresses  him- 
self in  his  tract  called  TktnoM 
of  Church  Govemmcnl  &c.  p.215. 
Edit.  Toland.  Ai  thou  tmaUa 
tquaret  in  battle  unite  in  ou  pttt 
cube,  the  main  phalanx,  a*  oiU* 
of  truth  and  Mledfaitaeu.  T«  be 
sure  Milton's  cubic,  iboogb  tiot 
strictly  proper,  is  better  thtn 
the  epithet  martial,  (nhich  the 
Doctor  would  give  ds  in  Vbt 
room  of  it,)  becauae  a  phalam 
io  battle  could  oat  be  othenrise 
than  nut'tial ;  and  so  ciotelT 
united  nn  ideu  could  not  htv< 
any  beauty  or  fore*  here. 
P«wce. 
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Not  to  have  disobeyed  ;  in  fight  they  stood 

Unwearied,  unobnoxious  to  be  paioM 

By  wound,  though  from  their  place  by  Yiolence  mov'd. 

Now  night  her  course  began,  and  over  heaven      406 
Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce  imposed. 
And  silence  on  the  odious  din  of  war : 
Under  her  cloudy  covert  both  retired, 
Victor  and  vanquished :  on  the  foughten  field  410 

Michael  and  his  angds  prevalent 
Incamping,  placed  in  guard  their  watches  round. 
Cherubic  waving  fires :  on  th^  other  part 
Satan  with  his  rebellious  disappeared. 
Far  in  the  dark  dislodged  :  and  void  of  rest,  415 

His  potentates  to  council  callM  by  night ; 
And  in  the  midst  thus  undismayed  began. 

O  now  in  danger  tried,  now  known  in  arms 


405.  — though  from  their  place 
by  violence  mov^d."]  This  cir- 
cumstance 18  judiciously  added 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  what 
happens  in  the  next  fjght. 

406.  Now  night  her  course  &€- 
gan,  and  over  heaven 

Inducing    darknets,     grateful 
truce  impoid,'] 
The  same  with  Tasso  on  a  like 
occasion,  G.  L.  cant.  xi.  st.  J  8. 

Sin  che  fe  nuova  tregua  k  la  fatica 
La  cheta  notte,  e  del  ripoao  amtca. 

Thyer. 

407*  Inducing  darkness,]  Ho- 
race^  sat.  i.  v.  9, 

•—Jam  nox  indmetre  terrii 
UaabraSf  ct  ccelo   diflPimdeN  sigDA 
parabat. 

413.  Cherubic  woMMg  fires:"] 
Their  watches  were  cherubic 
ffiaving  fires,  that  is^   cherubim 


like  fires  waving ;  the  cherubim 
being  described  bf  our  author, 
agreeably  to  Scripture,  as  of  a 
fiery  substance  and  nature. 

418.  O  now  in  danger  tried, 
&c.]  This  speech  of  Satan  is 
very  artful.  He  flatters  their 
pride  and  vanity,  and  avails  him- 
self of  the  only  comfort  that 
could  be  drawn  from  this  day's 
engagement,  (though  it  was  a 
fiilse  comfort,)  that  God  was 
neither  so  powerful  nor  wise  as 
he  was  taken  to  be.  He  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  they 
had  suffered  some  loss  and  pain, 
but  endeavours  to  lessen  it  as 
much  as  he  can,  and  attributes 
it  not  to  the  true  cause,  but  to 
their  want  of  better  arms  and 
armour,  which  he  therefore  pro- 
poses that  they  should  provide 
themselves    withal,    to    defvnd 


p 
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Not  to  be  overpow'r'd,  companions  dear. 

Found  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone,  « 

Too  mean  pretence,  but  what  we  more  affect. 

Honour,  dominion,  glory,  and  renown  :  H 

Who  have  sustain'd  one  day  in  doubtful  fight       -^ 

(And  if  one  day,  why  not  eternal  days  ?) 

What  heaven's  Lord  had  pow'rfullest  to  send  *! 

Against  us  from  about  his  throne,  and  judged 

Sufficient  to  subdue  us  to  his  will. 

But  proves  not  so:  then  fiiUible,  it  seems. 

Of  future  we  may  deem  him,  though  till  now 

Omniscient  thought.     True  is,  less  firmly  ann'd,   tn. 

Some  disadvantage  we  indur'd  and  pain. 

Till  now  not  known,  but  known  as  soon  cooteinii'i): 

Since  now  we  find  this  our  empyreal  form 

Incapable  of  mortal  iryury, 

Imperishable,  and  though  pierc'd  with  wound,        u 

Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigour  heai'd. 

Of  evil  then  so  small  as  easy  think 

The  remedy ;  perhaps  more  valid  arms, 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet. 

May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes,  t« 

Or  equal  what  between  us  made  the  odds. 

In  nature  none :  if  other  hidden  cause 

Left  them  superior,  while  we  can  preserve 

Unhurt  our  minds  and  understanding  sound. 


themselvea  and  annoy  their  ene-  So  Frometbeus  in  like  mtniMr 

miea.  comforts  and  conSrats  hioiMlf 

431.  oHdpaiii,  against  Jupiter's  tbreats..£Kh;L 

TUl  ntm  not  known,  but  known  Prom.  Vinct.  938. 

at  lOon  conttmn'd;  r,  t  mi  ftCtifLir,  ^  tmnn  m /t^if  ■ 

Since  noiB  wejifid  &c.]  Thyer. 
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Due  search  and  consultation  will  disclose.  445 

He  sat ;  and  in  th'  assembly  next  upstood 
Nisroch,  of  Principalities  the  prime ; 
As  one  he  stood  escapM  from  cruel  fight, 
Sore  toil,  his  riven  arms  to  havoc  hewn, 
And  cloudy  in  aspect  thus  answering  spake.  450 

Deliverer  from  new  lords,  leader  to  free 
Enjoyment  of  our  right  as  gods  ;  yet  hard 
For  gods,  and  too  unequal  work  we  find. 
Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain, 
Against  unpain'd,  impassive ;  from  which  evil         455 
Ruin  must  needs  ensue  ;  for  what  avails 
Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quelPd  with  pain 
Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest  ?  Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine,  460 

But  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life : 
But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils,  and  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience.     He  who  therefore  can  invent 
With  what  more  forcible  we  may  offend  465 


447.  Nisroch,']    A  god  of  the  Principalities  the  prime. 

Assyrians,   in  wnose  temple  at  46S.  — lA«  wortt 

Nineveh,  Sennacherib  was  killed  OfeviUf'] 

by  his  two  sons,  2  Kings  xix.  37*  Nisroch  is  made  to  talk  agree- 

and  Isaiah  xxzvii.  57-     It  is  not  ably  to  the  sentiments  of  Hiero- 

known   who   this  god    Nisroch  nymus  and  those  philosophers, 

was.    The    Seventy    call    him  who  maintained  that  pain  was 

Meserach  in  Kings,  and  Nasarach  the    greatest    of   evils ;     there 

in  Isaiah  ;    Josephus  calls  him  might  be  a  possibility  of  living 

Araskes,    He  must  have  been  a  wiuout  pleasure,  hut  there  was 

principal  idol,  being  worshipped  no  living  in  pain.   A  notion  suit- 
by  so  great  a  prince,  and  at  the  ^  able  enough  to  a  deity  of  the 

capital  city  Nineveh;  which  may  effeminate  Assyrians, 
justify  Milton  in  calling  bim  of 
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Ov  jet  ttowoondede 

Ounditt*  wilfa  like  defesce,  to  me  deserves 

No  less  thaa  for  delreaanoe  Khal  we  ovre. 

Wliereto  with  Uyjk  cookfos'd  Satao  replied. 
Not  uoioveoted  tWt,  wiucb  thou  arigfat  «;■ 

Bebev'st  so  iouq  to  oor  success,  I  brin^. 
Wbidi  of  tK  arho  beboUs  tbe  bright  surface 
Oftfats  etbereous  mould  wfaeieoQ  we  (Maod, 
This  cootineot  of  spwous  beav'ii,  adorn  *d 
With  plaot,  truit,  Bow'r  aiafavosial,  gea»  attd  pUi  m 
Whose  eye  so  supeT6i:iaUy  smweys 
These  things,  as  not  lo  loifid  froti^  wfaeoce  thej  pnr 
De^  uoder  ^jouitd,  iDateriiiU  dark  and  crude, 
Ofspiriluous  ami  iierv  spuioe,  till  touch'd 
With  heaveo's  ray,  and  tempered  they-  shoot  fortb    no 
So  beauteous,  openk^  to  the  ambient  lis-ht  ? 


467-  w  we  deterret  with   the   actrrn;   upon  tbe  bs 

No   Ua    than    for   detrttrmwe  s]rll>»Me,  sod    not  U   il  is  fWt- 

irAai  w«  oicej  manly  prooouaoed.  for  HilM 

Niarorh   is    speaking  ;    he   had  woald  hardly  use  a  trochaic  root 

cnmpliniented  Satan  (ver.  451.)  at   the  eod  t^  the  rerae.    Dr. 

wilh  tbe  title  of  i>e£iwr«r,-  here  BcDtley  reads    likewise  Uu«V 

he  TCDtures  to  say,  that  whoever  rtal  mnvid  ;  atu)  it  is  trae  HUtoi 

could  invent  the  ocw  engine  of  commonlj  aseathe  wcwdrifcritt 

war  would  be  equal  to  him  in  but  that   is   no   revnn  w^J  kc 

his  estimation.  Milton  hastaken  may  not  say  likewise  eAewtt, 

care  that  thia  deliverer  should  which  is  nearer  tbe  Lalii«</^ 

also  Kave    this   merit,   and   be  nm*.    The  constniction  of  this 

without  a  competitor ;  Satan  is  aentence   is,    WJueh  ^  at  dU 

boUt  the  one  and  the  other  as  it  btholdt  &c.  to  mpa-fia^ttTvtfi 

folio WB  immediately.  Riehar<lio».  lAete  thingt:    but  as  tbe  Duai- 

47S.   fVliick  (^  ut  wAo  hduM*  nattre  care  which  of  ut  \»  mn- 

tht  bright  turfdet  tioned  so  many  lines  before  iht 

0/  tfut  etheriMu  momid  &c.]  verb  nnoft,  he  throws  in  ss- 

Dr.    Bentley,    for  the    sake  of  other  nominative  case, 

a  better    accent,   reads    airface  jp,^  ^  ^  «.p«r«ci.ii,  w«" 

bright ;  but  tur/vce  is  la  he  rend  Ao. 
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These  in  their  dark  nativity  the  deep 

Shall  yield  us  pregnant  with  infernal  flame ; 

Which  into  hollow  engines  long  and  round 

Thick-ramm'd,  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire    485 

Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 

From  far  with  thund'ring  noise  among  our  foes 

Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 

To  pieces,  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands 

Adverse,  that  they  shall  fear  we  have  disarmed         490 


488.  — the  deep]  It  is  com- 
monly iiseil  for  hell,  but  here  is 
only  opposed  to  surface^  ver.  472. 
and  is  the  same  as  deep  under 
ground,  ver.  478.  which  may 
likewise  explain  the  word  in- 
fernal  in  the  next  line.  Not  but 
infernal  flame  may  mean  flame 
like  that  of  hell,  hell  having  beea 
frequently  mentioned  before  by 
the  angels,  and  the  idea  being 
very  well  known. 

484.  Which  into  hoHotv  &c.] 
Which,  that  is,  the  materiaUf 
ver.  478.  These  ver.  482.  the 
deep  shall  yield,  which  into  hol- 
low engines  rammed,  with  touch 
of  tire  shall  send  forth  &c.  HoU 
low  engines,  great  guns,  the  first 
invention  whereof  is  very  pro- 
perly ascribed  to  the  author  of 
all  evil.  And  Ariosto  has  de- 
scribed them  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  his  Orlando  Forioso,  cant, 
ix.  St.  28^  or  24  of  Harrington's 
translation;  and  attributes  the 
invention  to  the  devil. 

Ud  ferro  bugio,  jv. 

A  truDk  of  iron  hoUow  made  witbin^ 
And  there  he  puts  powder  and  pellet 
in. 

86. 
All  cloeed  save  a  little  hole  behind. 
Whereat  no  sooner  taken  is  the  flamey 


The  bullet  flies  with  such  a  furious 

wind. 
As  though  from  clouds  a   bolt  of 

thunder  came : 
And  whatever  in  the  way  it  find 
It  bums,   it  breaks,   it   tears,  and 

spoUs  the  same. 
No    doubt  some  fiend  of  hell    or 

devilish,  wight 
Derised  it  to  do  mankind  a  spite. 

And  again^  st.  84. 

O  curst  devise  found  out  by  some 

foul  flendf 
And  fram*d  below  by  Belzebub  in 

hell  jr. 

And  Spenser  has  the  same 
thought.  Faery  Queen^  b.  i.  cant, 
vii.  St.  13. 

As  when  that  devifisb  iron  engine 

wrought 
In  deepest  hell,  and  Ihim'd  by  fturiea* 

skiU, 
With  windy  nftre  and  qniek  sulphur 

fraught. 
And  ramm*d  with  bullet  round,  or- 

dain'd  to  kUl  j^ 

But  tliough  the  poets  have  a- 
greed  to  attribute  the  inventioii 
to  the  devil,  from  a  notion  of  ita 
being  so  destructiTe  to  mankind, 
yet  many  authors  have  observed, 
that  since  the  use  of  artillery 
there  has  less  slaughter  been 
made  in  battles  than  was  before, 
when  the  engagements  were 
closer,  and  lasted  longer. 
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The  ThuDd'rer  of  his  only  dreaded  bolt. 
Nor  long  shall  be  our  labour  ;  yet  ere  dawn. 
Effect  shall  end  our  wish.     Mean  while  revive ; 
Abandon  tear  ;  to  strength  and  counsel  join'd 
Think  nothing  hard,  much  less  to  be  despair'd.        tjf 

He  ended,  and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Inlighten'd,  and  their  languish'd  hope  reviv'd. 
Th'  invention  all  admir'd,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  th'  inventor  miss'd  ;  so  easy'  it  seem'd 
Oncefound,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  havethoi^l 
Impossible:  yet  haply  of  thy  race  soi 

In  fiiture  days,  if  malice  should  abound. 
Some  one  intent  on  mischief,  or  inspired 
With  devilish  machination,  might  devise 
Like  instrument  to  plague  the  sons  of  men  sOJ 

For  sin,  on  war  and  mutual  slaughter  bent. 
Forthwith  from  council  to  the  work  they  flew ; 
None  arguing  stood  ;  innumerable  hands 
Were  ready  ;  in  a  moment  up  they  turned 
Wide  the  celestial  soil,  and  saw  beneath  sio 

Th'  originals  of  nature  in  their  crude 
Conception  ;  sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  subtle  art. 


SOS.  In  future  dayt — Somt  one 
Meni  &c.]  This  speaking  in 
tbe  spirit  of  prophecy  adds  great 
dignity  to  poetry.  It  is  in  the 
same  spirit  that  Dido  makes 
the  imprecation,  Virg.  ^n.  iv, 
6S5. 

Bzoriare  aliquU  noMrii  ci  osdbui 
ultoT  jr. 
This  here  rery  properly  comes 


from  ifae  mouth  of  an  uge\. 

307-  Forthwith  from  eMimi  to 
the  work  theg  Jlew  ;]  This  and 
the  two  following  lin«s  are  ad- 
mirably contrived  to  espKU  t^ 
hurry  of  the  angeU ;  aod  con- 
sist therefore  of  short  peiiodi, 
without  any  particles  to  conntci 
them. 
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Concocted  and  adusted  they  reduc'd 

To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  conveyM ;  515 

Part  hidden  veins  digged  up  (nor  hath  this  earth 

Entrails  unlike)  of  mineral  and  stone. 

Whereof  to  found  their  engines  and  their  balls 

Of  missive  ruin  ;  part  incentive  reed 

Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire.  5520 

So  all  ere  day-spring,  under  conscious  night, 

Secret  they  finished,  and  in  order  set, 

With  silent  circumspection  unespied. 

Now  when  fair  morn  orient  in  heaven  appeared. 
Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms  sts 

The  matin  trumpet  sung :  in  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host. 
Soon  banded  ;  others  from  the  dawning  hills 


516.  Part  hidden  veins  digged 

up  {nor  hath  this  earth 

Entraili  unlike)  qf  mineral  and 

stone,"] 

Dr.  Bentley  has  carried  on  the 

mark  of  parenthesis  to  the  end 

of  the  verse ;  but  it  should  be 

placed    after   unlike:    end    the 

stone  may  have  been  mentioned 

here  as  what  they  used  for  balls. 

That  stone-ballets  have  been  in 

use,  see  Chambers's  Univ.  Diet. 

in  Cannon,    Or  Milton  by  the 

word  stone  here  would  express 

more  distinctly  that  the  metal, 

of  which  they  made  their  engines 

and  balls,  was  inclosed  in  and 

mixed  with  a  stony  substance  in 

the  mine.  See  Furetiere's French 

Dictionary  upon  the  word  mt- 

nerol,    Pearce. 

520.  -^pernicious  with  one  touch 
iojtre,']  The  incentive  reed  is 
indeed  pernicious  as  the  eng^es 

VOf .  I. 


and  balls  do  no  mischief  till 
touched  by  that;  but  probably 
pernicious  is  not  to  be  understood 
here  in  the  common  acceptation, 
but  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
pemix,  quick,  speedy,  &c. 

521.  '-^tfflufer  conscious  night, "^ 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  15. 

^-quorum  nox  conscJa  sola  ett. 

Hume. 

525.  to  arms 

The  matin  trumpet  sung ;] 
SoTasso, 

Quando  k  cuitar  U  matutina  tromba 
Comincia  i  rarroe. 

GUr.  Lib.  cant.  zl.  at.  19. 

527.  Of  golden  panoply,]  With 
golden  armour  from  head  to  foot 
completely*8rm*d.  Panoply,  li«9* 
HrXm,  Greek,  armour  at  all 
points.    Hume. 

528.  — others  ^firom  the  ddwn^ 
ing  hiUs]     This  epithet  is  usu* 

Dd 
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Look'd  round,  and  scouts  each  coast  light^armed  < 
Each  quarter,  to  descry  the  distant  foe, 
Where  lodg'd,  or  whither  tied,  or  if  for  fight, 
In  motion  or  in  halt :  him  soon  tbey  met 
Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh,  id  slow 
But  firm  battaUon  ;  back  with  speediest  sail 
Zophiel,  of  Cherubim  the  swiftest  wing. 
Came  fly'ing,  and  in  mid  air  aloud  thus  cried. 

Arm,  warriors,  arm  for  fight ;  the  foe  at  hand, 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  puisoil 
This  day  ;  fear  not  his  flight ;  so  thick  a  cloud 
He  comes,  and  settled  in  his  face  I  see 
Sad  resolution  and  secure  :  let  each 


fj 


ally  applied  to  the  Ught,  but  here 
very  poetically  to  the  hitU,  the 
dawn  first  appearing  over  them, 
and  they  seeming  to  bring  the 
rising;  day;  as  the  evening  stnr 
i^  said  likewJBe  6r9t  to  appear 
OB  ftw  hill-lop,  viii.  520. 

532. — hall. 2  Milton  apelli 
it  as  the  Italians  do  alto,  but  we 
commonly  write  it  with  an  A  like 
the  Frendt  and  GermaDs. 

S3S.  iittlou 

Bui  firm  baltalion;] 
The  reason  of  their  being  both 
a  flow  and  firm  battalioit  is  sug;- 
geited  a  little  afterwards-  They 
were  iIok  in  drawing  their  can- 
nun,  And  firm  in  order  to  conceal 
it,  ver.  551. 

5S5.  ZoiAiel,"]  In  Hebrew,  tht 
tpy  of  God.     Hume. 

539.  —to  thick  a  cloud 

This  metaphor  is  usual  in  all 
lauguages,  and  in  almo  t  all 
authors,  to  express  a  great^mut- 
titude.    We  have  it  in  Heb.  xii. 


1.  Seeing  ate  alto  an  tafum 
about  tirilh  to  great  c  cJm  « 
witnases  8tc.  We  have  tx 
iriC»>  in  Homer,  Iliad,  tv.  14; ; 
nimbui  palitum  in  Virgil,  S^ 
vii.  793.  and  clouds  of  foot  id 
Parailisc  Rpgaineti,  iii.  yi7.  ff« 
have  pedilvm  equUmm/^  aafef  in 
Livy,  lib.  r.  and  ctgd  lahn  hdh 
in  VirgU,  JE.n.  x.  809.  and  armt- 
nim  tuibem  in  Statiui,  Tbd>.  if- 
839. 

541.  Sad  retolwtUm  a»i  »■ 
cure.-]  By  tad  here  is  nie»t 
sour  and  sullen,  as  trMt  la 
Latin  and  Iritlo  io  llalisn  «ig- 
nify.     PtoTce. 

Or  possibly  it  meaas  to  more 
than  serisua  or  in  earnest,  a 
sense  frequent  in  all  oar  oM 
authors.  And  I  renemba  s 
remarkable  instance  of  the  «m 
of  the  word  in  Lord  Bacoa'a 
Advice  to  VilUer*  Duke  of 
Buckingham;  "But  if  it  wot 
"  aa  embassy  of  weight,  coa- 
"  cerning  o&ira  of  state,  dxHCt 
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His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 
Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  &st  his  orbed  shield, 
Borne  ev'n  or  high  ;  for  this  day  will  pour  down, 
If  I  conjecture  ought,  no  drizzling  shower,  545 

But  rattling  storm  of  arrows  barbM  with  fire. 

So  warnM  he  them  aware  themselves,  and  soon 
In  order,  quit  of  all  impediment ; 
Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm. 
And  onward  movM  imbattel'd :  when  behold  550 

Not  distant  fiir  with  heavy  pace  the  foe 
Approaching  gross  and  huge,  in  hollow  cube 
Training  his  devilish  enginery,  impalM 
On  every  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep. 
To  hide  the  fraud.     At  interview  both  stood  555 

A  while ;  but  suddenly  at  head  appeared 
Satan,  and  thus  was  heard  commanding  loud. 

^*  was  made  of  some  iad  person         His  sharpeoM  ipesr  let  every  Gre- 
'' of  known  judgment,  wisdom »  dan  wield, 

and  experience,  and  not  of  a       ^^  fy^JJ  ®'*^  *»  hii  brawi 


€€ 


young  man,  not  weighed  in 


ehield,  ftc*.  Pope, 


'' State  matters,  4*0."  If  Md  there        ^^-    harb'd   with   fire.'] 

be  not  false  printed   for  timd  Bearded,  headed,  with  fire.    Of 

or  tage.    So  it  is  used  m  Spen-  the  French  harbe,  and  tlie  Latin 

■er   for    sober,    grave,    sedate;  hatha  a  beard.    Hume, 

Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  ii.  st.  548.  —quit  of  all  mpedmeni  i\ 

14.  The  carriages  Mid  baggage  of  an 

A  wobet  tad^  and  comely  oourteom  »™*y  ^^^  called  in  Latin  tm- 

dmie,  pedimenta :  and  the  good  angels 

and  in  other  places.  are  wW  to  be  fvt^  tfM  mj^" 

•  541.  _iel  each  ment,  in  opposition  to  the  others 

His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  encumbered  with  their  heavy  ar- 

and  each  tillery. 

Fa  well  fus  helm,  gripe  fut  lus  552-  — «*  holUm  cuhe']     Dr. 

orhed  shield,]  Bentley  reads  J^nore,  but  see  my 

This  is  plainly  copied  from  Aga-  note  on  rer.  599.    Piarce. 


memnon*s  directions  in  Homeri        ^9,  Traimng}    Drawing  in 
Iliad,  ii.  S82.  train,  from  the  term,  train  ot«r- 

E»  fU9  Tn  ^»  hl^fuim,  19  T  mfiritm     cillery. 
Iv#w»  &C. 

Dd9 
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Vanguard,  to  right  and  left  the  fiont  unfc4d  ; 
That  all  may  see  who  hate  us,  how  we  seek 
Peace  aod  composure,  and  with  open  breast 
Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  Jike 
Our  overture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse  ; 
But  that  I  doubt;  however  witness  Heaven, 
Heav'n  witness  thou  anon,  while  we  discharge 
Freely  our  part ;  ye  who  appointed  stand. 
Do  as  you  have  in  charge,  and  briefly  touch 
What  we  propound,  and  loud  that  all  may  bear. 

So  scoffing  in  ambiguous  words,  He  scarce 


568.  So  letting  in  amliguuut 
wordt,  &c'.]  We  cannot  pretend 
entirely  to  justify  this  punning 
scene:  but  we  should  consider 
that  there  is  very  tittle  of  thii 
kind  of  wit  any  where  in  the 
poem  but  in  this  place,  and  in 
this  ne  may  suppose  Miltou  to 
have  sacrificed  to  the  taite  of  his 
timed,  when  pan/  were  better 
relished  than  they  are  at  present 
ID  the  learnMt  world ;  and  I  know 
not  whether  we  are  not  grown 
too  delicate  and  fiutidiouB  in  this 
particular.  It  ia  certain  the  an* 
dents  practised  them  more  both 
in  their  conversation  and  io  their 
writings  ;  and  Aristotle  recom- 
BiHtds  them  in  his  book  of  Bhc- 
toric,  and  likewise  Cicero  in  his 
treatise  of  Oratory;  and  if  we 
■houM  condemn  them  absolutely, 
we  mult  condemn  half  of  the 
good  sayings  of  the  greatest  wits 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  are 
less  proper  indeed  in  serious 
works,  and  not  at  all  bectnning 
the  majesty  of  an  epic  poem ; 
but  onrintlior  seems  to  have 
been  betrayed  into  this  excess  in 
great  measure  by  his  love  and 


admiration  of  Homer.  F«ttii 
DCCouDt  nf  the  angels  i«uag 
and  insulting  one  anolkef  e 
not  unlike  some  passage  in  (lie 
sixteentb  book  of  the  DiuL 
jS^neas  throws  a  sptar  st  Meriv 
nes;  and  he  artfully  aToidio^  it, 
^neas  jeats  upon  his  iio"«|, 
the  Cretans  (tbe  coontrymca  of 
Meriones)  bein^  Famoajdancen. 
A  little  afterwards  in  (he  sunt 
book,  Patrocltts  kOb  Hfcw'i 
charioteer,  who  fUla  beadkng 
firom  the  chBtiot,  upon  vUck 
Patrocltis  inanlts  him  for  ftrersl 
lines  together  upon  bis  AH  ■ 
dioing,  and  says  that  if  be  w»  tf 
sea,  he  might  catch  eseeUest 
oysters.  Miltao*B  jests  iwmol 
be  lower  and  more  bfvial  than 
these ;  but  if  be  is  tte  Hoaet 
in  his  fiiults.  let  it  be  leaoo- 
bered  that  he  ia  like  bin  ia  lus 
bewties  too.  And  Mr.  Thyer 
farther  obaerres,  that  Hatoo  ii 
the  less  to  be  blamed  for  tUs 
punning  scene,  when  one  e«- 
siders  the  characters  cf  tkt 
speakers,  such  kind  of  iosnhiag 
vil  being  most  pecidiw  toprav) 
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Had  ended :  when  to  right  and  left  the  front 

Divided,  and  to  either  flank  retired :  570 

Which  to  our  eyes  discovered,  new  and  strange, 

A  triple  mounted  row  of  pillars  laid 

On  wheels,  (for  hke  to  pillars  most  th^  seemM, 

Or  hollowed  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir, 

With  branches  lopt,  in  wood  or  mountain  fellM,)      575 

Brass,  iron,  stony  mould,  had  not  their  moudis 

With  hideous  orifice  gapM  on  us  wide, 

Portending  hollow  truce :  at  each  behind 

A  seraph  stood,  and  in  his  hand  a  reed 

Stood  waving  tippM  with  fire ;  while  we  suspense  586 


574.  Or  hoUow'd  bodies  &c.] 
We  most  cftrefially  preserve  the 
psrentliesis  here,  as  Milton  him- 
self has  put  it.  The  constroctioD 
then  will  be.  Which  to  our  eyes 
discovered  a  triple  row  of  pUlars 
laid  on  wheels,  of  brass,  iron, 
sUmy  mould,  or  8abstance>  had 
not  thekr  mouths  gaped  mde,  and 
shewed  that  they  were  not  pil* 
lars;  the  intermediate  words 
containing  a  reason  why  he 
called  them  piUars  (Jar  Uhe  to 
pillars  most  they  seemed  or  hoU 
lowed  bodies  &:c.)  being  included 
in  a  parenthesis. 

SJ6.  Brass,  iron,  siony  mouUt,] 
Mould  here  signifies  substance^ 
but  Dr.  Bentlqr  by  reading  east 
t»  mould  changes  the  sense  of  it 
to  one  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture. By  this  emendation  (ha 
says)  he  has  rid  the  poem  of 
stone  cannon:  but  such  cannon 
have  been  heard  of  elsewhere, 
and  are  now  to  be  seen  (I  think) 
at  Delft  in  Holland.  Whether 
they  ever  way,  or  could  have 
been  used  in  war,  may  ba  ques- 


tioned: but  it  is  probable  that 
Milton,  by  seeing  suchftone  con- 
non  in  foreign  countries,  was  led 
to  mention  them  here  as  part  of 
Satan's  artillery.    Pearce. 

We  read  before  that  these  an- 
gels digged  up  veins  of  mineral 
and  stone,  ver.  517*  and  that  may 
account  for  the  brass,  iron,  stony 
substance  here. 

578.  Porten^&sghoOow  truce:] 
Here  Raphael  himself  cannot 
help  continuing  the  pun. 

580.  Stood  nutving]  This  must 
certainly  be  an  error  of  the 
press,  occasioned  byitood  in  the 
line  before  or  in  the  line  fbllow- 
ings  but  then  it  is  a  wonder 
that  Milton  did  not  correct  it  in 
his  second  edition.  Dr.  Bentley 
reads, 


in  his  hand  a  reed 
Hdd  waving  tipp'd  whli  Are ; 

and  we  should  substitute  some 
such  word  as  this,  as  it  makes 
better  sense,  as  well  as  avoids 
the  repetition  of  «tooi{  three  times 
so  near  together. 

D  d  3  ' 
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CoUected  stood  within  our  thoughts  amusM. 

Not  loDg,  for  suddea  all  at  once  their  reeds 

Put  forth,  and  to  a  oarrow  veot  applied 

With  nicest  touch.     Immediate  in  a  flame, 

But  soon  obscur'd  with  smoke,  ail  heav'n  appeared,  isj 

From  those  deep  throated  engines  helch'd,  whose  row 

Imbowell'd  with  outrageous  noise  the  air. 

And  all  her  entrails  tore,  disgorging  foul 

Their  de^niish  glut,  cbain'd  thunderbolts  and  hail 


586.  — Jeep  throaUd  e*giaa] 
So  Shakespeare  io  Othello,  ucC 


586.  ah^M  roar 

ImhoKtlCd  trith  tmlragfmu  aoite 
the  air. 

And  all  her  attraili  tare,'^ 
The  coDitrudion  teems  to  be. 
The  roar  of  vhicfi  (engines)  tm- 
bomellfd  tcitk  oalragfoui  nolle  tore 
the  Mr  and  all  her  entnili.  So 
in  ver.  740,  741. 

ThMt  tttm  lAy  joH  obadicoce  could 

RTolt, 

Wiam  to  obtjlfe. 

Thftoroflhet;  and  to  this  sense 
the  word  wKom  refen.  This 
is  common  io  Milton's  poem. 
Pforte. 

The  most  Dstural  and  obvioas 
construction  is,  whoie  roar  im- 
bfMxlhd  or  Riled  tAc  air  wiM  oiil- 
rageous  noite;  hut  to  this  it  is 
objected,  that  it  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  the  roar  filled  the  air 
with  roar.  Neither  do  I  see 
bow  the  matter  is  much  mended 
by  saying,  that  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  inbowelled  with  roar  tore 


the  ur  &c.  The  cacoon  I  think 
cannot  themselves  be  properly 
said  to  be  imbowelled  vith  notic, 
though  they  might  imbowelwiA 
noise  the  air.  1  would  therefon 
endeavour  to  justify  this  byotbcr 
similar  passages.  It  it  lutisl 
wiih  the  poets  to  put  the  pr* 
perty  of  a  thing  for  the  thi:^ 
iUelf:  and  as  io  that  verse,  u. 
65*.  (where  see  the  note.) 
A  07  of  bell  bounds  nnv  mmh 
burk'd. 
we  hare  &  erg  of  heU  iuMtJt  lot 
the  hell  hounds  thcuMelres,  so 
here  we  have  the  roar  nf  the 
csnnon  for  the  cannon  thcnt- 
sdves ;  and  the  roar  of  ohuoo 
may  as  properly  be  said  to  im- 
bowel  the  sir  nith  oatragem 
noite,  sa  a  cry  of  hell  boundi  to 
bark. 

586.  Bnt  to  imbomtt  is  Mt  to 
/U,  but  Io  eviuxrale,  Io  itpriat  ^ 
(Ac  entraitt;  am  in  Shaliespeare, 
K.  Henry  IV.  part  v.  act  L  sc.  9- 

Imbowdl'd  will  I  •«  Itet  bj  wd 

The  sense  of  the  passage  lh«e- 
fbre  seems  to  be,  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  in  consequence  of  tbc 
outrageoos  noise  imbowetled  tbt 
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Of  iron  globes  ;  which  on  the  victor  host  590 

LevelPd,  with  such  impetuous  fury  smote, 

That  whom  they  hit,  none  on  their  feet  might  stand, 

Though  standing  else  as  rocks,  but  down  they  fell 

By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  rolPd  ; 

The  sooner  for  their  arms ;  unarmM  they  might       595 

Have  easily  as  spi'rits  evaded  swift 

By  quick  contraction  or  remove ;  but  now 

Foul  dissipation  foUowM  and  forcM  rout ; 

Nor  servM  it  to  relax  their  serried  files. 

What  should  they  do  ?  if  on  they  rushed,  repulse     600 

Repeated,  and  indecent  overthrow 

Doubled,  would  render  them  yet  more  despised. 

And  to  their  foes  a- laughter ;  for  in  view 

Stood  ranked  of  seraphim  another  row, 

In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire  605 

Of  thunder:  back  defeated  to  return 

They  worse  abhorred.     Satan  beheld  their  plight, 

And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  callM. 
O  friends,  why  come  not  on  these  victors  proud  ? 

Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming  ;  and  when  we,  6io 

To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front 

And  breast  (what  could  we  more  ?)  propounded  terms 

Of  composition,  straight  they  changed  their  minds, 

Flew  ofiT,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell. 

As  they  would  dance  ;  yet  for  a  dance  they  seemM  615 

Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 

For  joy  of  ofier'd  peace :  but  I  suppose. 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 

599.  '•^serried  JUes.^   The  Italian  word  terraiOf  claae,  compact. 
Thyer. 

D  d  4> 
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We  should  compel  tliem  to  a  quick  result. 

To  whom  thus  Belial  in  like  gamesome  mood,     fin 
Leader,  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  of  weight. 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urg'd  home. 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amus'd  them  all, 
And  stumbled  many  ;  who  receives  them  right. 
Had  Deed  from  head  to  foot  well  understand  ;  a> 

Not  understood,  this  gift  they  have  besides. 
They  show  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  uprigbl. 

So  tiiey  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 
Stood  scoffing,  highlen'd  in  their  thoughts  bevond 
All  doubt  of  victory  ;  eternal  might  gjo 

To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presuro'd 
So  easy',  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn, 
And  all  his  host  derided,  while  they  stood 
A  while  in  trouble :  but  they  stood  not  long  ; 
Rage  prompted  them  at  length,  and  found  them  arms 
Against  such  hellish  mischief  (it  to*  oppose.  fys 

Forthwith  (behold  the  excellence,  the  power. 
Which  God  hath  in  his  mighty  angels  |^c*d) 
Their  arms  away  they  threw,  and  to  the  hills 
(For  earth  hath  this  variety  from  heavea  S¥> 

Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale) 
Light  as  the  lightnii^  glimpse  they  ran,  dKry  flew,- 
From  their  foundations  loos'ning  to  and  fro 


ner,  nther  thaji  BteM^,  or 
Motoek,  or  nnj  of  tbe  eril  tn- 
gels. 

635.  Roge—fomndthernKmi] 
Furor  uma  mtniMnt. 

Vlrg.  Ma.  Lisa. 

64S.From    thar  /ommdatim 
&c.]    lucre  ia  nothbig  ia  tk 


~  690.  To  Mhmt  that  fietiaQ 
Whoever  remembers  the  charac- 
ter  of  Belial  in  the  Brat  &nd 
second  hooka,  aod  Mr.  Addison's 
remarks  upon  it,  will  easily  see 
the  propriety  of  making  Belial 
reply  to  Satoo  upon  this  occa- 
non  and  in  this  sportive  man- 
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They  pluck'd  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 


645 


first  and  last  day's  engagement 
which  does  not  appear  natural^ 
and  agreeable  enough  to  the 
ideas  most  readers  would  con- 
ceive of  a  fight  between  two 
armies  of  angels.  The  second 
dajr's  engagement  is  apt  to 
startle  an  imagination  which  has 
not  been  raised  and  qualified  for 
such  a  description^  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  ancient  poets^  and  of 
Homer  in  particular.  It  waa 
certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in 
our  author,  to  ascribe  the  first 
use  of  artiUeiy  to  the  rebel  an- 
gels. But  as  such  a  pernicious 
invention  may  be  well  supposed 
to  have  proceeded  from  such 
authors,  so  it  entered  very  pro- 
perly into  the  thoughts  of  that 
being,  who  is  all  along  described 
as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his 
Maker.  Such  engines  were  the 
onljT  instruments  he  could  have 
made  use  of  to  imitate  those 
thunders,  that  in  all  poetry, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  are  re- 
presented as  the  arms  of  the 
Almighty.  The  tearing  up  the 
hills  was  notaltogether  so  daring 
a  thought  as  the  former.  We 
are  in  some  measure  prepared 
for  such  an  incident  by  the 
description  of  the  giants'  war, 
which  we  meet  with  anx>ng  the 
ancient  poets.  What  still  made 
the  circumstance  the  more  pro- 
per for  the  poet's  use  is  the 
opinion  of  many  learned  men, 
that  the  &ble  of  the  giants'  war, 
which  makes  so  great  a  noise  in 
antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
snblimest  description  in  Hesiod's 
works,  was  an  allegory  founded 


upon  this  very  tradition  of  a 
fight  between  the  good  and  the 
bad  angels.  It  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  consider,  with 
what  judgment  Milton  in  this 
narration  has  avoided  every  thing 
that  is  mean  and  trivial  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  poets;  and  at  the  Same 
time  Improved  every  great  hint 
which  he  met  with  m  their 
works  upon  this  subject.  Homer 
in  that  passage,  which  Longinus 
has  celebrated  for  its  sublime- 
ness,  and  which  Virgil  and  Ovid 
have  copied  after  him,  tells  us, 
that  the  gpants  threw  Ossa  upon 
Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa. 
He  adds  an  epithet  to  Pelion 
(•iMfvf«XA«p)  which  very  much 
swells  the  Ideay  by  bringing  up 
to  the  readers  imagination  all 
the  woods  that  grew  upon  it. 
There  is  ftirther  a  great  beauty 
in  singling  out  by  name  these 
three  remarkable  mountains,  so 
well  known  to  the  Greeks.  This 
last  is  such  a  beauty,  as  the  scene 
of  Milton's  war  could  not  pos- 
sibly fbmish  him  with.  Clan- 
dian,  in  his  fragment  upon  the 
giants'  war,  baa  given  fiiU  scope 
to  that  wiMness  of  imagination 
which  was  natural  to  him.  He 
tells  us  that  the  gpants  tore  up 
whole  islands  by  the  roots,  and 
threw  them  at  the  gods.  He 
describes  one  of  them  in  particu- 
lar tiJcing  up  Lemnos  in  his 
arms,  and  whirling  it  to  the 
skies,  witfi  all  Vulcan's  shop  in 
the  midst  of  it.  Another  tears 
up  mount  Ida,  with  the  river 
E^peus,  whidi  ran  down  the 
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Up-lifting  bore  them  in  their  hands  :  Amaze, 

Be  sure,  and  terror  seiz'd  the  rebel  host, 

When  coming  towards  theiB  so  dread  they  saw 

The  bottom  of  the  moutitains  upward  turn'd  ; 

Till  on  those  cursed  engines  triple-row  sjo 

They  saw  them  whelm'd,  and  all  their  confidence 

aides  of  it;    bat  (he  poet,  Dot  it  would   have   bcea  iinpoaSik 

content  to  describe    him   with  to  have    given    them    a  pin* 

this  mountain  u|)oa  his  shouliiers,  within  the  bounds  of  this  paper, 

tells  us  that  the  river  flowed  Besides  that  I  Sad  it  in  ■  gn4 


down  hi)  back, 

in  that  posture.  It  is  visible  to 
every  judieiouG  reader,  that  sach 
ideas  savour  moie  of  burlesque, 
thou  of  the  sublime.  They  pro- 
ceed from  a  wantonness  of  itnn- 
^nation,  &nd  rather  divert  the 
mind  than  nstonish  it.  Milton 
has  taken  every  thing  that  is 
■ubiime  io  these  severnl  pas- 
sag^es,  and  composes  out  of  them 
the  following  great  imnge ; 

From  their  foundalions  Imb'ning  to 

The;  pluck'd  tbt  leaud 


measure  done  to  tny  hand  ai 
end  of  my  Lord  Roscommoo'i 
Essey  on  translated  portrr.  I 
shall  refer  my  reader  ttithef  for 
some  of  the  maitei-strolies  in 
the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
though  at  the  same  time  tbeit 
are  many  others,  which  tbtf 
noble  author  has  not  token  no- 
tice of.     Addison. 

()43.  See  the  extract  baa 
Roscommon's  Esaay  given  in  the 
note  on  1.  909.      E. 

648.    ff'hen      coming    bxcarii 

hiiii  with,  them  to  dread  thttf  tarn]  Daci 
not  this  verse  expreaa  ibe  very 
motion  of  the  mountains,  and  b 
not  there  the  aame  kind  of 
beauty  in  the  nombera,  that  the 

ijcfty  of    ™t  recommenda  in  hia  excdknl 

'"'"  """        riiay  on  Criticism? 

When  Aju  mIvm  nme  rack^  tm 


Bockt,  ntcn,  woodi,  and  b^  the 

shiggj  tgpt 
tJp-liAlDg  bore  Ihem  in  their  huid*i 

We  have  the  full 
Homer  in  this  short  description, 
improved  by  the  imagination  of 
Claudian,  without  its  puerilities. 
I  need  not  point  out  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fallen  angels  seeing 
the  promoDtories  hanging  over 
their  heads  in  such  a  dreadful 
manner,  with  the  other  number- 
less beauties  in  this  book,  which 
are  bo  conspicuous,  that  they 
cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  ordinary  reader.  There  are  The  pause  at  mkelmed,  and  the 
indeedsomany  wonderfulstrokes  close  of  the  next  line  with  the 
of  poetry  in  this  book,  and  such  monosyllable  deep,  admirvblyai- 
a  variety  of  sublime  ideas,  that     sist  the  Koat  by  the  sound.    £. 


Th*  line  too  laboiua,  and  O*  n* 

move  slow. 
648.  There  is  a  nmilv  beaaty 
in  the  following  lines. 
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Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  deep  ; 

Themselves  invaded  next,  and  on  their  heads 

Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air  654 

Came  shadowing,  and  oppressM  whose  legions  arm'd  ; 

Their  armour  helpM  their  harm,  crush'd  in  and  bruisM 

Into  their  substance  pent,  which  wrought  them  pain 

Implacable,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan, 

Long  struggling  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 

Out  of  such  prison,  though  spi^rits  of  purest  light,    660 

Purest  at  first,  now  gross  by  sinning  grown. 

The  rest  in  imitation  to  like  arms 

Betook  them,  and  the  neighboring  hills  up  tore ; 

So  hills  amid  the  air  encountered  hills 

HurPd  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire,  665 

That  under  ground  they  fought  in  dismal  shade ; 

656.  Their  armour  help*d  thdr  mountains,  m  imUation  of  the 

hanUf']    Somewhat  }ike  that  in  good  c^og^l^*  4^- 

Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant  666.  Thai  under  ground  they 

xi.  St  37*  fought  m  dimal  thade/]    It  was 

That  errt  him  goodly  annM,  now  a  memorable  saymg  of  one  of 

moft  of  all  him  harm'd.  the  Spartans  atThermopybe,  who 

661.  — fioir  gran  by  trnning  ^*"?  ^^  *^**  **>«  mulUiude  of 
gnmn:]  What  a  fine  moral  does  "'w*"  *™7«  "^^^^  obscure 
MUton  here  inculcate,  and  in-  "*«  ?«?/  J^^X  ^*^«>»  »y«  he> 
deed  quite  through  this  book,  by  f^  «*»•"  ^°^  ?  ^  shade" 
shewing  that  all  the  weakness  ^  «»n»~  ^\  Statins  alluded 
and  Mun  of  the  rebel  angels  was  ^ , »«  ^^^J?^^}^  following 
the  natural  consequence  of  their  bold  lines.    Thebaid.  vm.  412. 

sinning !  And  I  beliere  one  may  Bidusere  di«m  tells,  itant  fenca 

observe  in  general  of  our  au-  eoelo 

thor,  that  he  is  scarcely  ever  so  Nabfla,  nee  jacuUt  arcutut  luffldt 

far  hurried  on  by  the  fire  of  his  *^'' 

Muse,  as  to  forget  the  main  end  But  what  was  a  shade  of  arrowe 

of  all  good  writing,  the  recom-  to  a  shade  of  nummtaine  hurled 

mendation  of  virtue  and  religion,  to  and  fro,  and  encountering  in 

Thyer.  mid  air !   This  was  imfffiuU  noise 

662.  Tlie  rest  in  tmOaium  Ac]  indeed,  and  making  almost  a 
The  rest  of  the  Satanic  host  that  hell  of  heaven.  Such  was  the 
were  not  overwhelmed  by  the  uproar  in  hell,  ii.  589. 
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Infernal  noise ;  war  seem'd  a  civil  game 
To  this  uproar  ;  horrid  confusioo  heap'd 
Upon  confusion  rose :  and  now  all  heaven 
Had  gone  to  wrack,  with  ruin  overspread  ; 
Had  not  th*  almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 
Shrin'd  in  his-sanctuary  of  heav'n  secure. 
Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 
This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advis'd  : 
That  his  great  purpose  he  might  so  fulfil, 
To  honour  his  anointed  Son  a?eng*d 
Upon  his  enemies,  and  to  declare 
All  pow'r  on  him  transferr'd :  whence  to  his  Son 
Tb'  assessor  of  bis  throne  he  thus  began. 
Effulgence  of  my  glory.  Son  belov'd. 


Tjphnan  ragi  more 

up  both  rocki  and  hitla,  and 

holds  Ihe 


Ml 


ridt 


In  whlHxindi  I 
wild  uproar. 

669.  —and  now  alt  heaom 

Had  gout  lo  wraek,} 
It  ii  remarked  bj  the  critics  in 
pntae  of  Homtr's  battles,  that 
they  rJM  io  horror  one  above 
another  to  the  end  of  the  Iliad. 
Hie  same  may  be  said  of  Mil- 
loa*8  battles.  In  the  first  day's 
cnga^fement,  when  tbey  fought 
iukUt  a  cope  of  fire  with  burn- 
ing arrows,  it  was  said, 
— allbcaTcn 


Father  interposed,  and  sent  forth 
ht9  Son  ID  the  fiilneM  of  Hit 
divine  glory  and  majesiy  to  ru 
pel  the  rebel  angels  out  of 
heaven .    Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  130. 

S*i  «  Xtrjrt  ■«>,  mm  w/iym  rf 


&r*.  — <Kfm'</.-]  Is  hoc  a 
parUciple  adverbial,  and  veiy 
elegantj  it  mcana  adTbedfy.^ 
signedly ;  the  aame  witb  Aa 
Latin  ammtto  or  prmirm,  m  a 
Uor«ce,  Od.  i.  iU.  SI. 

McqulcquuD  Dcii*  abidA 
PrmdauOemoo  iMwDaJiMI 


Bat  now,  when  they  fbnghtvith 
mountains  and  promontories,  it 
is  said  AU  keair*  had  goiu  to 
ttnck,    had   not   the    almighty 


679.  Th' aaenori^  hit  tinm^ 
So  the  Son  is  called  in  mmdc  of 
the  Fathera,  w^J^x  a«*,  De 
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Son  in  whose  face  invisible  is  beheld 

Visibly,  what  by  deity  I  am, 

And  in  whose  hand  what  by  decree  I  do, 

Second  Omnipotence,  two  days  are  past. 

Two  days,  as  we  compute  the  days  of  heaven,         635 

Since  Michael  and  his  powers  went  forth  to  tame 

These  disobedient :  sore  hath  been  their  fight, 

As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  armM ; 

For  to  themselves  I  left  them,  and  thou  know^st, 

Equal  in  their  creation  they  were  formM,  ego 

Save  what  sin  hath  impaired,  which  yet  hath  wrought 

Insensibly,  for  I  suspend  their  doom  ; 

Whence  in  perpetual  fight  they  needs  must  last 

Endless,  and  no  solution  will  be  found  : 

War  wearied  hadi  performM  what  war  can  do,         6^5 


681.  San  m  whose  Jace  invisible 
is  beheld 

Fitibly,  what  by  deity  I  am,'] 
So  the  first  editions  have  pointed 
the  sentence;  and  the  constrac- 
tion  and  sense  of  it  is  this  -,  Son 
m  whose  face  what  is  inviAble  is 
beheld  visibly,  Tis.  what  I  am  by 
deity.    Pearce. 

Invisible  here  is  a  neater  ad- 
jective iMcd  for  a  substantive, 
and  it  is  in  allusion  to  these 
texts,  Rom.  i.  90.  The  inoisible 
thinge  of  God  are  dearly  seen; 
and  Coi.  t.  1&.  The  image  of  the 
inmgible  God, 

691.  -^whick  yet  hoik  wrought 

Insensibly,'] 
This  word  doth  not  seem  well 
to  consist  with  that  altemtioo, 
which  the  angel  had  just  before 
said  that  sin  had  wrought  in  the 
fallen  angels.    Thyer, 


The  same  difficulty  stuck  with 
me  at  first ;  but,  I  suppose,  the 
author  meant  that  the  manner 
in  which  sin  wrought  was  insen- 
sihle,  not  the  effects. 

695.  War  wearied  hath  per- 
Jbrm'd  what  war  can  do,]  And 
indeed  within  the  compass  of 
this  one  book  we  have  all  the 
variety  of  battles  that  can  well 
be  conceived.  We  have  a  single 
combat,  and  a  general  engage- 
ment The  first  day's  fight  is 
with  darts  and  swords,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancients;  die  second 
day's  fight  is  with  artillery,  in 
imitation  of  the  modems;  but 
the  images  in  both  are  raised 
proportionably  to  the  superior 
nature  of  the  beings  here  de- 
scribed. And  when  the  poet  hnk 
briefly  comprised  all  that  has 
any  foundation  in  fi^t  and  re- 


i  .it 
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Aod  to  disorder'd  rage  let  loose  the  reins, 

With  moUHtains  as  with  weapons  arm'd,  which  roakn 

Wild  work  in  heav'n,  and  dange'rous  to  the  main. 

Two  days  are  theretbre  past,  the  third  is  tbloe  ; 

For  thee  I  have  ordain'd  it,  and  thus  far  700 

Have  auffer'd,  that  the  glory  may  be  thine 

Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none  but  thou 

Can  end  it.     Into  thee  such  virtue'  and  grace 

Immense  I  have  transfus'd,  that  all  may  know 

In  heav'n  and  hell  thy  pow'r  above  compare ;  r* 

And  this  perverse  commotion  governed  thus. 

To  manifest  thee  worthiest  to  be  Heir 

Of  all  things,  to  be  Heir  and  to  be  King 

By  sacred  unction,  thy  deserved  right. 

Go  then  thou  Mightiest  in  thy  Father's  might,       Trt 

Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 

That  shake  heav'n's  basis,  bring  forth  all  my  war. 

My  bow  and  thnnder,  my  almighty  arms 

Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh  ; 

Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness,  drive  them  out         11s 

From  all  heav'n's  bounds  into  the  utter  deep  : 

alit^,  he    hu  recourse  to  the  glorioua  commiuion,  whidi  ■ 

fictioQi  of  the  poet!  id   their  given  the  Messiah  to  extiifXe 

descriptions  of  the  gianta'  war  the  host  of    rebel  angdf,  it 

with  the  Ooda.     And  when  war  drawn  from   a  aublime  paMge 

hath  thus  performed  wihat  var  in    the    Fsalms.      The    itafcr 

tan  do,  he  rites  still  higher,  and  will  easily  discover  msajMhs 

the  Son  of  God  is  sent  forth  in  strokes    of     the    tame  MtuR. 

(he  majesty  of  the  almighty  Fa-  Additon. 

ther,  agreeably  to  Scripture;  so  The  Psalm  here  inctatia  the 

tnudi  doth  the  sublimity  of  holy  xlvth,  ver.  3,    and  4.  Gtrd  li^ 

writ  transcend  all  that  is  true,  ncoTd  upoii   thy   ihigk,  0  mod 

andall  th^isfeigDediD  descrip-  mighli/,  vrith  thy   glory  aad  tkf 

lion.  majetly :  and   in  thy  nu^lttf  ndr 

710.  Go  then   thou   Mi^htiett  proiperoktly  &c. 
&c.]    The  following  lines  in  that 


^ 
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There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 
God  and  Messiah  his  anointed  King. 

He  said,  and  on  his  Son  with  rays  direct 
Shone  full ;  he  all  his  Father  full  express'd  720 

Ineffably  into  his  face  received  ; 
And  thus  the  filial  Godhead  answering  spake. 

O  Father,  O  Supreme  of  heavenly  Thrones, 
First,  Highest,  Holiest,  Best,  thou  always  seek'st 
To  glorify  thy  Son,  I  always  thee,  725 

As  is  most  justr  this  I  my  glory ^  account, 
My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight. 
That  thoii  in  me  well  pleased,  declar^st  thy  will 
Fulfilled,  which  to  fulfil  is  all  my  bliss. 
Sceptre  and  pow'r,  thy  giving,  I  assume,  730 

And  gladlier  shall  resign,  when  in  the  end 
Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all,  and  I  in  thee 
For  ever,  and  in  me  all  whom  thou  lov'st : 


732.  Thou  ihaU  be  aU  in  aU, 
&c.]  We  may  still  observe/  that 
Milton  generally  makes  the  di- 
vine Persons  tidk  in  the  style 
and  language  of  Scripture.  This 
passage  is  manifestly  taken  firom 
1  Cor.  IV.  24.  and  S8.  Thm 
cometh  the  end  when  he  shall  have 
deUoered  up  the  kingdom  to  God: 
and  when  all  things  shaU  be  sub' 
dued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son 
also  himself  be  subject  unto  him 
that  put  all  things  under  him, 
that  God  nuof  be  all  in  aU.  And 
immediately  afterwards  when  it 
is  said, 

— — lin  thM 
For  ever»  and  in  me  all  whom  thou 
lov'tt: 

this    is  plainly  in  allusion   to 


several  expressions  in  John  xvii. 
That  they  aU  may  be  one,  as  thou 
Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us, 
ver.  21.  I  in  them,  and  thou  in 
me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect 
in  one,  and  that  the  world  may 
know  that  thou  hast  loved  them, 
as  thou  hast  looed  me',  ver.  28. 
And  when  it  is  added. 

But  whom  thou  hat'tt  I  hate, 

is  not  this  an  allusion  to  Psalm 
cxzxiz.  21.  JDo  iio<  /  hate  them, 
OLord,  that  haUtheet  kc  And 
there  are  several  other  instances, 
which  the  pious  reader  will  per- 
haps be  better  pleased  to  recol- 
lect himself*  than  to  have  them 
pointed  out  to  him. 
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But  whom  thou  bat'st,  I  hate,  and  can  put  on 

Thy  terrors,  as  I  put  thy  mildness  on,  t» 

Image  of  thee  in  all  things  ;  and  shall  soon, 

Arm'd  with  thy  might,  rid  heav'n  of  these  rebell'd, 

To  their  prepar'd  ill  mansion  driven  down. 

To  chains  of  darkness,  and  th'  undying  worm, 

That  from  thy  just  obedience  could  revolt,  j« 

Whom  to  obey  is  happiness  entire. 

Then  shall  thy  Saints  unmix'd,  and  from  th'  impuie 

Far  separate,  circling  thy  holy  mount 

Unfeigned  Halleluiahs  to  thee  sing. 

Hymns  of  high  praise,  and  I  among  them  chiel.     7u 

So  said,  he  o'er  his  sceptre  bowing,  rose 
From  the  right  hand  of  glory  where  he  sat ; 
And  the  third  sacred  mom  began  to  shine, 

7S7.  — rid  heav'n  of  these  re-  the  aiile   of   the  Engli^  poet 

beltd,']     Of  these  rebellious,  of  Thyer. 

thew  who  have  rebelled ;    are-  7*8.    ^nd     the     llurd   saend 

markalile  expression.  niorn  Sic.]    Miltun  by  continuiog 

746.  So  laid,  he  o'er  hit  iceplre  the  war  for  three  d*7i,  and  i^ 

homing,  rose  &c.]     The  descrip-  lerviog   the    victory  "f"   ^ 

tion  of  the  Mestiah's  goin^  out  third    for     the    Hea^att   alaBe, 

againit   the   rebel   aagels    is  a  plainly  allades    to    the  rircam- 

Bceoe   of   the  same    sort  with  atances  of  hia  death  and  tttat- 

Hesiod's  Jupiter  against  the  Ti-  rection.     Our  Sayjoar**  citKne 

tans.     They  are   both  of  them  safferings  oo  the  one  band,  Mti 

the  most  undoubted  inttaDcesnf  his    heroic     behaviour  o>  (te 

the  true  subltme;     bat  which  other,  made    the   contest  Men 

has  exceeded  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  mora  equal  and  cMrtfU 

*  to  determine.     There  is,  I  think,  upnn  the  firat  day;  aiWui  the 

B  greater  profusion  of  poetical  second  Satan   triumiAed  ia  die 

images   in   that  of  the  latter;  advantages  he    thougbt  be  had 

bnt  then  the  superior  character  gained,  when  Christ  tsy  buried 

of  a  ChriBtian  Messiah,  which  in  the  earth,  and   mi  to  oot- 

Uilton  has  with  great  judgment  ward  ^pearance  in  an  irrecore- 

and   majesty  sopported  in  this  rable  state  of  corruptMMi :  botM 

part  of  his  work,  give*  a  cer-  the  poet  represents  the  oim^? 

tain  air  of  religious  grandeur.  Father  speaking  to  hia  Soa,  w. 

which  throws  the  advantage  on  699. 
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Dawning  through  heav'n :    forth  rushM  with  whirl- 
wind sound 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity,  750 


Two  days  are  tbeiefore    patt,  the 

third  it  thine ; 
For  thee  I  have  ordainM  it,  and  thut 

tar 
Have  •uttex'df  that  the  glory  may  be 

thine 
Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none 

but  Thou 
Can  end  it. 

Which  he  most  gloriously  did, 
when  the  third  sacred  morn  began 
to  shine,  by  vanquishing  with  his 
own  almighty  arm  the  powers 
of  hell,  and  rising  again  from 
the  grave :  and  thus  as  St.  Paul 
saySy  Rom.  i.  4.  He  was  declared 
to  he  the  Son  of  God  with  power, 
according  to  the  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness, by  the  resurrection  from  the 
deadL    Greenwood. 

.749>  '-forth  rush*d  with  wfurl-^ 
wind  towid  &c.]  Milton  has 
raised  his  description  in  this  book 
with  many  images  taken  out  of 
the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture. 
The  Messiah's  chariot  is  formed 
upon  a  vision  of  Ezekiel,  who, 
as  Grotius  observes,  has  very 
much  in  him  of  Homer's  spirit 
in  the  poetical  parts  of  his  pro- 
phecy.   Addison. 

The  whole  description  indeed 
is  drawn  almost  word  for  word 
from  Ezekie),  as  the  reader  will 
see  by  comparing  them  together. 

—forth  rushM  with  whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 
Flashing  thick  flames. 

And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a 
whirlwind  came  out  of  the  north, 
a  great  cloud,  and  a  jtre  infolding 
itself.  I  4.  Or  perhaps  the  author 
here  drew  Isaiah  likewise  to  his 
assistance,  Isa.  Ixvi.  15.  For  be- 
VOL.  I. 


hold  the  Lord  will  come  with  fire, 
and  with  his  chariots  like  a  whirU 
wind, 

-—wheel  within  wheel  undrawn. 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  con- 
voyed 
By  four  cherubic  shapes ; 

Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came 
the  likeness  off  our  living  creatures, 
and  their  appearance  was  as  it 
were  a  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a 
wheel ;  and  when  the  living  crea- 
tures went,  the  wheels  went  by 
them,  for  the  spirit  of  the  living 
creature  was  in  the  wheels,.  Ezek. 
i.  5,  16,  J  9,  20. 

—four  faces  each 
Had  wondrous ;   as  with  stars  their 

bodies  aU 
And  wings  were  set  with  eyes,  with 

eyes  the  wheels. 

And  every  one  had  four  faces,  i.  6. 
And  their  whole  body,  and  their 
wings,  and  the  wheels^  were  full  of 
eyes  round  about,  x.  12. 

— >the  wheels 
Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between ; 

The  beryl  is  a  precious  stone  of  a 
sea-green  colour,  and  careering 
fires  are  lightnings  darting  out 
by  fits,  a  metaphor  taken  from 
the  running  in  tilts;  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  wheels  and  their 
work  was  like  unto  the  colour  of  a 
beryl';  and  the  fire  was  bright,  and 
out  of  the  fire  went  forth  l^htning. 
i.  16,  IS. 

'   Over  their  heads  a  crystal  firma- 
onent. 
Whereon  a  sapphire  throne,  i^md 

with  pure 
Amber,  and  colours  of  the  show'ry 
arch. 

E  e 
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Flashing  tbick  flames,  wheel  withia  wheel  undrawn, 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy'd 

By  four  clicruUic  shapes  ;  four  faces  each 

Had  wondrous  ;  as  with  stars  their  bodies  all 

And  wings  were  set  with  eyes,  with  eyes  the  wbeeb 

Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between  ;  n 

Over  their  heads  a  crystal  firmament. 

Whereon  a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 

Amber  and  colours  of  the  show'ry  arch. 

He  in  celestial  panoply  all  arm'd  ^ 

Of  radiant  Urim,  work  divinely  wrought. 

Ascended  ;  at  his  right  hand  victory 

Sat  eagle-wing'd  ;  beside  him  hung  his  bow 

And  quiver  with  three  bolted  thunder  stor'd* 

And  from  about  him  fierce  effusion  roU'd  iS 


And  the  tikeneis  of  the  Jtrmament  were  critics   and  coBnaenUtnti 

upon  the  heads  of  the  twing  crea-  are  by  no  meftns  agreed ;   boi 

tareiwaf  ta  the  cohuT  of  Ihe  ter-  the    word     Urim  signifia  l^W 

lifiie  crgstnl,  slretcheil  forth  over  and    Thummim   perftctrou;    Mil 

Iheir  heuits  nboie ;  and  aLoite  Ihe  therefore    Milton  very  propffl* 

firmament     that    fvaa    over    Iheir  gives   the   epithet  of  raiLanl   In 

headt  wfu  Ihe  likeneu  of  a  throne,  Urim.     It  is  most  pcobible  tbil 

at  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire  Urim  and    Thummtm  were  only 

sloae  :  and  I  saw  at  the  colour  of  Dames  given  to  aigaitj  the  dcar- 

amber,  as  Ihe  appearance  of  Ihe  ness  and  certainty  of  (be  diiiiK 

bou)  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  anBwers,    ivhich    were   obtiiiKd 

o/"r<ii«.  I.  82,  26,  27,  S8.  by   the    high-priest    cMosoJoog 

760.   He   in   celeilial  panc^y  God  with  bis  breast-plaie  oe,  in 

all  arm'd                               ■  oontradiatinctioD  to  the  otacurc. 

Of  radiant  I7rim,]  eniKmstical,  unontaia,  sod  un- 

All  armed  in  complete  heavenly  perfect  answers  of  the  beatt^n 

armour  of  radiant  light.     Celet-  oracles. 

tial  panoply  is  an  allusion  to  St.  7S5.  And  from  atml  UatJfarK 

Paul's   expression,  Eph.  vr.   11.  e^iuion  rolfd 

Put  on  the  panoply,  the  whole  Of  moke  and  bick^kig  Jhmi 

armour  of  God.     The  word  was  tpi4.  tparkUi  dire:'] 

used  before,  ver.  527-  Urim  and  A  furious  tempest  pontii^  fooi 

Thummim     were    something   in  unoke  and  fighting  flanta  rooad 

Aaron's  breast-plat         •    ■    ■  ■      -   ■  ■ 
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Of  smoke  and  bickering  flame  and  sparkles  dire  : 

Attended  with  ten  thousand  thousand  saints, 

He  onward  came,  far  off  his  coming  shone  ; 

And  twenty  thousand  (I  their  number  heard) 

Chariots  of  God,  half  on  each  hand  were  seen :         770 

He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  rode  sublime  ' 

On  the  crystklline  sky,  in  sapphire  thronM, 

Illustrious  far  and  wide,  but  by  his  own 

First  seen  ;  them  unexpected  joy  surpris'd. 

When  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd  775 

Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heaven  ; 

Under  whose  conduct  Michael  soon  reduc'd 

His  army,  circumfiisM  on  either  wing, 

Under  their  Head  imbodied  all  in  one. 

Before  him  pow^r  divine  bis  way  prepared  ;  78o 

At  his  command  tb^  uprooted  bills  retirM 


and  thence  destroying,  of  the 
Welsh  Bkre  a  combat  There 
wetU  up  a  imoke  out  qf  his  nostriU, 
and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured. 
Psalm  xviii.  8.  A  firs  shall  devour 
before  him,  and  it  shall  be  very 
tempestuous  round  ^  about  him. 
Psalm  1.  3.    Hume. 

767*  Attended  with  ten  thousand 
thousand  saints. 

He  onward  came,  &c.] 
Jode  14.  Behold  the  Lord  cometh 
with  ten  thousands  qf  his  saints. 

And  twenty  thoiuand  (r  their  Bum* 

ber  heiird) 
Chariots  of  God, 

The  chariots  qf  God  are  twenty 
thousand.  Psalm  Ixviii.  17-  / 
heard  the  mumber  of  them.  Rev. 
▼ii.  4.  Let  U  be  remarked,  how 
much  of  his  sublimity,  even  in 
the  sufolimest  part  of  his  works, 
Milton  owes  to  Scripture. 


771*  He  on  the  wings  of  cherub 
&c.]  Psalm  xviii.  10.  He  rode 
upon  a  cherub  8(c*     Greenwood. 

776.  — his  sign"]  The  sign  of 
the  crosd  probably.     Oreenwood. 

779.  Under  their  Head^  Rom. 
xii.  5.  We  being  many  are  one  body 
in  Christ.  Col.  i.  18.  He  »  the 
head  qfthe  body.    Greenwood. 

78 1 .  At  his  command  &c.]  We 
frequently  read  in  the  Scri inures 
of  the  hills  and  mountains 
trembling  and  moving  at  the 
presence  or  the  command  of  the 
Lord :  but  it  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  mentaooiid  as  the  effect 
or  proof  of  his  high  displeasure. 
Here  the  poet  lays  bold  of  the 
same  thought,  and  applies  it  as 
an  instance  of  his  great  good- 
ness, to  renem  themonted  face  of 
heaven.  Greenwood. 
• 
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Each  to  his  place  ;  they  heard  his  voice  and  went 

Obsequious  ;  heav'n  his  wouted  face  renewed. 

And  with  tresb  flow'rets  hill  and  valley  smil'd. 

This  saw  his  hapless  foes  but  stood  obdur*d,         -  t 

And  to  rebellious  fight  rallied  their  powers 

iDseusate,  hope  conceiving  fram  despair. 

In  heav'nly  spi'rits  could  such  perverseness  dwell? 

But  to  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 

Or  wonders  move  th'  obdurate  to  relent  ?  7 

They  hardeo'd  more  by  what  might  most  reclame, 

Grieving  to  see  his  glory,  at  the  sight 

Took  em^y  ;  and  aspiring  to  his  highth, 

Stood  relmbattled  fierce,  by  force  or  iraud 

Weening  to  prosper,  and  at  length  prevail  7 

Against  God  and  Messiah,  or  to  fall  -^ 

In  universal  ruin  last ;  and  now  ^M 

To  final  battle  drew,  disdaining  flight. 

Or  faint  retreat ;  when  the  great  Son  of  God 

To  all  his  host  on  either  hand  thus  spake.  « 

Stand  still  in  bright  array,  ye  saints,  here  stand 
Ye  aagels  arm'd,  this  day  from  battle  rest ; 
Faithful  hath  been  your  warfere,  and  of  God 


787.  — hope  eonceiving  from 
detpair.'i  Imitated  from  Virgil. 

Una  mUui  viclii  puIUid  ■perm  »• 
luteal,  ^1.  ii.  354, 

Ot  rather  from  Qiuntus  CurtjuB. 
Lib.  1.  cap.  4.  Ignaviam  quoque 
necessitas  acuit,  et  utpe  detpe- 
ratio  ipei  cawa  est. 

788.  /n  lieav'nly  spi'riii  could 
mch  perverteness  daeU  ?  J 

— Tantane  animis  cceleBlibui  Ira;  ? 
Vitg.SruL  11. 


797.  tn  URMWTfai  mi*  iW;} 
So  it  is  in  Mtlton'i  im  6m 
editions;  Bad  if  he  wrote  latl, 
it  must  be  anderstood  tbe  same 
at  al  last:  but  I  .wat  thinking 
whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  read  In  untuerMl  niU  lo^, 
when  I  fouod  it  so  in  Dr. 
Bentley's  edition,  but  whhoot 
any  note  upon  it,  or  any  thing 
to  distinguiah  the  slteratioi),  ai 
tf  it  hnd  been  «o  printed  in'aO 
the  former  cditiDnt. 
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Accepted,  fearless  in  his  righteous  cause, 

And  as  ye  have  received,  so  have  ye  done  .  805 

Invincibly  ;  but  of  this  cursed  crew 

The  punishment  to  other  hand  belongs  ; 

Vengeance  is  his,  or  whose  he  sole  appoints :    . 

Number  to  this  day's  work  is  not  ordained 

Nor  multitude ;  stand  only,  and  behold  sio 

God^s  indignation  on  these  godless  poured 

By  me  ;  not  you  but  me  they  have  despisM, 

Yet  envied  ;  against  me  is  all  their  rage, 

Because  the  Father,  t^  whom  in  heaven  supreme 

Kingdom  and  pow^r  and  glory  appertains,  si 5^ 

Hath  honoured  me  according  to  his  will. 

Therefore  to  me  their  doom  he  hath  assign  M  ; 

That  they  may  have  their  wish,  to  try  with  me 

In  battle  which  the  stronger  proves,  they  all. 

Or  I  alone  against  them,  since  by  strength  820 

They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence 

Not  emulous,  nor  care  who  them  excels ; 

Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I  vouchsafe. 

So  spake  the  Son,  and  into  terror  chang'd 
His  countenance  too  severe  to  be  beheld,  825 

And  full  of  wrath  bent  on  his  enemies. 


808.  Vengeance  is  hU,  or  i^hoae  wrath  bent  his  course,  went  on 

heiole  appoints:']  Tomebehmg'^  his  enevum;    this  is  said  after- 

eth    vengeance    and    recompense,  wtLrdajVer.  SSI.  He  on  his  impious 

Deut.  xxxii.  35.     Vengeance  is  foes    right    onward    drove,    &c. 

mtiie,  .  /   wiU   repay,  saith   the  Bui  it  may  be  understood  thus^ 

Lord,  Ronu  xii.  19-  He  changed  his  countenance  into 

826.  And  fati  of  wrath  bent  on  terror,  md  bent  it  so  changed 

his  enemies.']  Dr.  Bentley  is  for  nnd  full  of  wrath  upon  his  enemies; 

rejecting  this  verse  as  mean  and  and   I  cannot  see   bow  this  is 

superfluous.     I  suppose  he  un-  either  mean  or  superfluous.    Or 

derstood  it  thus.  And  fuU   of  rather  bent  may  be  a  participle 
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At  once  die  Four  spread  out 
With  ilreadful  shade  contiguc 
or  his  fierce  chariot  roll'd,  as 
Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a  dud 
He  on  hifl  impious  tbcs  right 
Gloomy  a»  night ;  under  his 
The  litedfest  empyrean  shooi 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  G 
■  Among  tjiera  he  arriv'd,  in  1: 
Grasping  (en  thousand  thuix 
Befon.>  hitn,  tiuch  as  ia  their  i 
Plagues  ;  they  astonisli'd  all 
All  courage  ;  down  their  idl* 

to  thii  conilructiua — An  cotiale- 
ntuct  too  mere  to  he  bthrld.  anU 
btmt/all  ofaralh  tm  hitrnemtet. 
827-  J(  oBfif  Ihe  Four  &c.) 
Whenever  he  mcntiuns  ilic  four 
cherubim  and  the  Metaiab's 
chariot,  he  Btill  cupiea  frum 
Ezekiel-B  Tision. 

At  once  Ibe  Four  •prctul  out  ihcir 

■urry  winga 
With  drcidful  ahade  contignoui. 

Their  wings  joinetl  together 
made  a  dreadful  shade;  and 
Ezekiel  eajs.  Their  aingi  uiere 
joined  one  to  anolhtr.  i.  9. 

—ani  tht  orb* 
or  Us  lerca  cbnlot  relN,  u  with 

or  loncnt  loodi,  or  of  ■  ntuMnMM 
hoH. 

And    when   tht    lUitig  creatura 
flwnt,  the  wheel*  went  bg  litem;    ] 
and    vAen    they    nml    /    keard    ■ 
the  noiu  of  their  wingt.  Hie  the 
noite  of  great  valen,  a*  the  notfe 
^anhMl.y.  19,24. 
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O^er  shields  and  helms  and  helmed  heads  he  rode    840 

Of  thrones  and  mighty  seraphim  prostr&te, 

That  wished  the  mountains  now  might  be  again 

Thrown  on  them  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire. 

Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 

His  arrows,  frota  the  fourfold -visagM  Four  845 

Distinct  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels 

Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes  ; 

One  spirit  in  them  ruPd,  and  every  eye  •  ^ 

Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  Bre 

Among  th*  accursed,  that  witherM  all  their  strength, 

And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain'd,  85i 

Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  falPn. 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,  but  checkM 


840.  — helmed  heads]  He  has 
the  hehned  cherubim,  in  the  Ode 
on  the  Naiimiy,  1  IS.  Drayton  has 
helmed  head,  Polyolb.  s.  viii.  vol. 
ii.  p.  800.     T.  Warton. 

841.  Of  thrones  and  mighty 
seraphim  proitrdte,']  Milton  com- 
moolj  pronounces  this  word,  as 
we  do,  with  the  accent  upon  the 
first  sjUable.  See  i.  S80.  x.  1087, 
1099-  But  here  the  accent  is 
upon  the  last  syllable,  and  so 
Fidriax  uses  it  in  his  translation 
of  Tasso,  cant.  i.  st.  83. 

He  heard  the  western  lordi  would 

undennlne 
His  city's  waU,  and  lay  his  towers 

prostrite. 

And  Spenser,  I  think,  commonly 
pronounces  it  in  this  manner. 
Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  viii.  st. 
54. 

Whose    carcases    on    ground  were 
horrib] J  prostdLte. 

And  b.  iii.  cant.  xii.  st.  39. 


Before  fair  Britomart  she  fell  pro- 
Bthlte. 

842.  That  wUkd  the  mountains 
now  might  be  again  &c.]  So 
Rev.  vi.  16.  7%  said  to  the 
mountains,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide 
us  from  the  face  qf  him  thai  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb:  which  is  very  ap- 
plicable here,  as  they  had  been 
overwhelmed  with  mountains* 
See  ver.  655.  What  was  so  ter- 
rible before,  they  wished  as  a 
sheUertkom. 

853.  Yet  haV  his  strength  he 
put  not  forth,  Ac]  There  is  no 
question  but  Milton  had  heated 
his  imagination  with  the  fight 
of  the  gods  in  Homer,  before 
he  entered  upon  this  engagement 
of  the  angels.  Homer  there 
gives  us  a  scene  of  roen»  heroes, 
and  gods,  mixed  together  in 
battle.  Mars  animates  the  con- 
tending armies,  and  lifts  up  his 
voice  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 

£  e  4* 
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The  overthrown  he  raisM,  and  as  a  herd 
Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  tbrongM 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-struck,  pursued 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  th^  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  heaven,  which  opening  wide,      860 
Roird  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclosM 
Into  the  wasteful  deep ;  the  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  iar  worse 
UrgM  them  behind ;  headk>ng  themselves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heaven  ;  eternal  wrath         865 


Psalmist,  Ixxviii.  88.  But  he  being 
fuU  of  compassion,  forgave  their 
iniquUy,  and  destroyed  them  not; 
yea,  many  a  time  turned  he  his 
anger  away,  and  did  not  stir  up 
aU  his  wrath.  And  it  greatly 
exceeds  Hesiod,  who  makes  Ju- 
piter upon  a  like  occasion  exert 
all  his  strength.  Hes.  Theog. 
687. 


EsSm^  fUf  funn  wXmt$  f^n$,  •»  li  ti 


856.  —and  as  a  herd 

Of  goats  &c^] 
It  may  seem  strange  that  our 
author  amidst  so  many  sublime 
images  should  intermix  so  low 
a  comparison  as  this.  But  it  is 
the  practice  of  Homer ;  and  we 
have  some  remarkable  instances 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  in  a  pompous  description 
of  the  Grecians  going  forth  to 
battle,  and  amidst  the  glare  of 
several  noble  similitudes,  they 
are  compared  for  their  number 
to  JUes  about  a  shepherd^s  cottage, 
when  the  mUk  moistens  the  pads ; 
and  after  he  has  compared  Aga- 


memnon to  Jove,  and  Mars^ 
and  Neptune,  he  compares  him 
again  to  a  bull  But  we  may 
observe  to  the  advantage  of  our 
author,  that  this  low  simile  is* 
not  applied,  as  Homer*s  are,  to 
the  persons  he  meant  to  honour, 
but  to  the  contrary  party;  and 
the  lower  the  comparison,  the 
more  it  expresses  their  defeat 

859.  With  terrors  and  with 
furies  to  the  hounds']  Job  vi.  4. 
The  terrors  qf  God  do  set  them- 
selves  in  array  against  me:  and 
theytiry  qftke  Lord  is  a  common 
expression  in  Scripture,  Isa.  IL 
20.  Thev  are  fuU  of  the  fury  of 
the  Lord,  And  YvczX^  frequently 
uses  /iiritf  for  such  frights  and* 
disturbances  of  mind  as  drive 
persons  to  madness.  See  Geoig. 
iii.  511.  lEu.  i.  41.  iv.  376,  474» 
&c.  And  so  the  word  seems  to 
be  used  here. 

865.  — eternal  wrath 

Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottom^ 
leupU.] 
The  uncommon  measure  of  this 
verse,  with  only  one  Iambic  foot 
in  it^  and  that  the  last,  is  admi* 
rably  contrived  to  express  the 
idea.    The  beauty  of  it  arises 
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Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit. 

Hell  heard  th'  unsutferable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heav'n  ruining  from  beav'n,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted  ;  but  strict  fate  had  cast  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  ^t  had  bound. 
Nine  days  they  fell ;  contbunded  Chaos  roar'd, 


chiefly  from  tlie  Pyrrichiua  i 
the  third,  and  the  Trochee  i 
the  fourth  place. 


and  change  them  into  Iambics, 

which  aotne  perhaps  would  think 

better,  and  it  will  lose  its  effect; 

Burnt  afier  them  Ifi  hcJI'i  l»eni»n- 

MiltoD  himself  was  so  sensible 
of  this  beauty,  that  he  repeats 
it  in  Paradise  Regained,  i,  360. 

With  them  rram  blisa  to  the  bollom- 
IcH  deep. 

868.  Heav'n  ruining  from 
liefiv'n,'}  Ruining  is  here  used 
as  a  depooent  j  it  ia  a  beautiful 
way  of  speaking,  and  very  ez- 
pressiveof  the  idea;  it  is  fouDded 
on  the  notion  of  the  Latin  ruina 
from  no.  And  Milton  here  fol- 
lowed the  sense  of  the  Italian 
word  rovinare  or  ruinare,  which 
in  the  dictionary  Delia  Crusca 
18  explained  by  fslling  headlong 
ftnd  violently  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  place.    Pearee. 

Thus  Virgil,  Georg.  !.  S24. 
— mif  anluiu  slber — 
and  Ml.  i.  129. 
Fluctibua  oppiei*M  Tniu,  ncliqne 

Thus  also  Sillus  lulicui,  I.  261. 

— inuDOi  Imbrea,  cslique  mlniin. 


oal  tinla  icUuH. 


The  word  Ttming  xa  this  fltcc 
is  the  Italian  word  raimodo 
Anglicised,  which  expnna  m 
the  strongest  iDaoner  the  iiiei 
which  the  author  wants  lo  con- 
vey, OS  it  denotes  any  IJiing 
falling  down  writh  rain  aad  pre- 
cipitation. To  give  oat  iosUare 
out  of  a  thousand.  Tasso,  Giet. 
Liberats,  cant.  is.  st  39. 

Come  ne  1'  Apcnaia  rotituti  {iMUt 
Cbc  tpietxb  a'  Earn,  e  f  Aqidka  k 

Sc  lurbo  InuB 
Gli  Alberi  inli 

The  following  instajice  mtj  be 
added  too  from  Marino^  Adm. 
cant.  i.  Gt.  36. 

871.  Nine  dm/M  <A^/eU;]  Aad 
so  in  book  i.  60. 

Nine  timei  the  spaca  tkat  SNuao 
isj  *od  nigfat  jc. 
Thus  in  the  first  Iliad  the  (di^iK 
continues  nine  days,  and  npoa 
all  occasions  the  poeU  are  fiwl 
of  the  numbers  Dine  and  tk«e. 
They  have  three  Gittces  sad  aioe 
Mutes.  What  mi^t  at  fint 
occasion  this  way  of  tliiaking 
it  is  not  easy  to  say;  bat  it  is 
certainly  very  ancient,  and  wc 
are  now  so  accustomed  to  it, 
thst  if  here,  instead  of  Dine, 
Milton  had  seai  ten  days,  1  sin 
persuaded  it  would  not  have  bad 
so  good  an  effect.     PossiUy  ii 
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And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their  fall 

Through  his  wild  anarchy,  so  huge  a  rout 

IncumberM  him  with  ruin :  hell  itt  last 

Yawning  receivM  them  whole,  and  on  them  closed ;  875 

Hell  their  fit  habitation  fraught  with  fire 

Unquenchable,  the  house  of  woe  and  pain. 

DisburdenM  heaven  rejoicM,  and  soon  repaired 

Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  rolled. 

Sole  victor  fipom  th'  expulsion  of  his  foes  sso 

Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  turned  : 

To  meet  him  all  his  saints,  who  silent  stood 

Eye-witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts. 

With  jubilee  advancM  ;  and  as  they  went. 

Shaded  with  branching  palm,  each  order  bright,       885 

Sung  triumph,  and  him  sung  victorious  King, 

Son,  Heir,  and  Lord,  to  him  dominion  given, 

was  in  allusion  to  Hesiod's  de-  An  instance  this^  and  there  are 
scription  of  the  hl\  of  the  Ti-  others,  that  Milton  made  use  of 
tans.  Theog.  722*  the  translation  of  Taaso^  as  well 

EvfM  ym^  fvsfwm  mm  nfmrm.  ^^  of  the  original. 

s.  r.  A.  878.  Disburden' d    heaven,  re- 

%1^.  Incumber' dhmmtkruint-i  -(^'^J    So  Tasso  when  Michael 

This  too,  like  the  word  ruwmg  J"  ^~7*  the  infernal  «pirite  to 

in  ver.  868.  must  be  taken  in  its  "*"•  ^^^^'  ^**^-  ^°**  "•  •*•  ^• 

Italian  signification.  Ingombraio  Libtnto  da  kr  queUa  d  negra 

is  veiypoetical,  and  expresses  the  Facda  dqxme  il  mondo,  e  si  rt^gnu 

utmost  embarrassment  and  con-  Tbt  earth  delivered  ftom  lo  foul  ao- 

fusion  \  bat  tncinfi6erarf,  though  o^ 

plainly  the  same  word,  yet  in  its  ^^"^  ^"^  '^"^y*  •"*  '^"'^  **" 


joy.  FakfiuTm 

Thyer. 


common  acceptation  has  a  mean- 
ing too  weak  and  low  for  the 

author's  purpose  in  this  verse.  878.   Disburdened   heav'n   re-^ 

Thyer.  Joic'd,  and  soon  repaired 

876.  Hell  their  JU  habiiation^^  Her  mural   breach,  returning 

the  house  of  woe  and  pain^']   Very  whence  it  roltd,'] 

like  that  in  Fairfax's  Tassoy  cant.  Returnir^    is  to  be  joined  in 

ix.  St.  5.9.  construction  with    hiivn,   and 

Pit  house  for  them,  the  bouse  of  ^^^    ^^^^   breach.     Hea?en    re- 
grief  and  paiD.  turned  to  its  place  :  but  the  ex- 
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Worthiest  to  rdgn  :  be  celebrated  rode 
Triumphant  through  mid  hear'n,  into  the  conrts 
And  temple  of  his  mighty  Father  throa'd  aqt 

Ou  high  ;  who  into  glory  him  receiv'd, 
^"here  now  he  sits  at  the  right  band  of  bliss. 

Thus  measuring  things  in  heav'n  by  things  on  earth, 
At  thy  request,  and  that  thou  may'st  ben-are 
By  what  is  past,  to  thee  I  have  reveal 'd  syi  > 

What  might  have  else  to  human  race  been  hid  ; 
The  discord  which  befel,  and  war  in  heaven 
Among  th'  angelic  Pow'rs,  and  the  deep  fall  J 

Of  those  too  high  aspiring,  who  rebelled  I 

With  Satan  ;  he  who  envies  now  thy  state,  gn 

Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce 

presslon  (as  we  noted  before)  is  It  is  remarkable  too,  with  vU 

not  very  accurate,   Heaien  re-  art  and  beauty  the  poet  frwa  tke 

paired  her  mural  breach,  and  re-  highlh  and  aublioiity  of  the  rat 

turned  mhence  it  rolled.  of  this  book  descends  here  al  tte 

888.  Worthiat  to  rci^n .]    Al-  close  of  it,  like  the  lark  from  her 

lading  ti)   Rev.  iv.   11.   Thou  ml  loftiest   iioles   in   the    clondi.  to 

worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  the  most  prosaic  simplicity  of 

and  nmour,  and  poMvr,  &c  BDd  language  and  oumbera;  aam* 

so  making  the  Angels  siag  the  plicity  which  not  only  gita  it 

same  divine  song  thiit  St.  John  variety,  but  the  greatest  majerty, 

heard  them  sing  in  his  vision.  as  Milton  himself  seem*  to  hate 

893.  Tkv*  mtraturing  thiitgi  in  thought  by  always  choosing  t* 

heae'n  h/  ihinga  on  earth,  &c.]  give  the  spe«ches  of  God  and 

He  repeats    the  same   kind  of  the  Messiah  in  that  style,  tbeu^ 

apology  here  in  the  conclusion,  these  I  suppoae  are  the  faia  d 

that  be  made  in  the  beginning  this  poem,  which  Dryden  etn- 

ot  his  narration.  See  v.  573,  4t.  snres  as  the  flats  which  be  often 
met  with  for  thirty  or  fatty  lines 

900.  mtk  Satan;  he  mka 
and  it  is  indeed  the  best  defence  envUt  note  thy  slate,']  The  con- 
that  can  be  made  for  the  bold  itniction  requires  Aim,  as  Dr. 
fictions  in  this  book,  Vfhich  Bentley  say* :  or  it  may  be  na- 
thaugh  some  cold  readers  per-  derstood.  He  it  is  tvbo  envia  wai 
hspe  may  blame,  yet  the  coldest,  ihg  state. 
I  conceive,  cannot  but  adrotie. 
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Thee  also  from  obedience,  that  with  him 
Bereaved  of  happiness  thou  may'st  partake 
His  punishment,  eternal  misery  ; 
Which  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge, 
As  a  despite  done  against  the  Most  High, 
The  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe. 
But  listen  not  to  his  temptations,  warn 
Thy  weaker ;  let  it  profit  thee  to'  have  heard 
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909*  Tfnf  fveaker;]  As  St. 
Peter  calls  the  wife,  the  weaker 
vesseL  1  Pet.  Hi.  7* 

It  may  perhaps  be  agreeable 
to  the  reader  to  find  here  at  the 
coDclosioD  of  this  sixth  book 
the  commendations^  which  Lord 
Roscommon  has  bestowed  upon 
it  in  his  Essay  on  translated 
verse,  and  to  which  Mr.  Addison 
refers  in  a  note  above.  That 
truly  noble  critic  and  poet  is 
there  making  his  complaints  of 
the  barbarous  bondage  of  rime^ 
and  wishes  that  the  English 
would  shake  off  the  yoke,  having 
so  good  an  example  before  them 
as  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Of  numy  fiiults  rime  is  perhaps  the 


Too  strict  to  rime,  we  slight  more 
useful  laws. 

For  that,  in  Greece  or  Borne,  was 
neTcr  known. 

Till  by  Barbarian  deluges  oTerflown : 

Subdued,  undone,  th^  did  at  last 
obey. 

And  changed    their  own    fbr  their 
invaders'  way. 
I  grant  that  from  some  mossy  idol 
oak 

In  double  rimes  our  Thor  and  Wo- 
den spoke ; 

And  by  succession  of  unlearned  times. 

As  bards  began,  so  monks  rung  on 
the  chimes. 
But  now  that  Phoebus  and  the  sa- 
cred Nine 


With  all  their  beams  on  our  blest 

island  shine. 
Why  should  not  we  their  ancient 

rites  restore, 
And  be  what  Bome  or  Athens  were 

before? 
Have   we  forgot   how   Baphaefs 

numerous  prose 
Led    our    exalted     souls    through 

heav'nly  camps. 
And     mark'd     the    ground    where 

proud  apostate  thrones 
Defied  Jehovah!    Here,  *twixt  host 

and  host, 
(A  narrow  but  a  dreadful  interval,) 
Portentous  sight  I  before  the  cloudy 

van 
Satan  with  vast  and  haughty  strides 

advanc*d. 
Came  tow*ring  arm'd  in  adamant  and 

gold. 
There  bellowing  engines  with  their 

fiery  tubes 
DispersM  ethereal  forms,  and  down 

they  fell 
By  thousands,  angels  on  archangels 

roll*d ; 
Becovei'd,  to  the  hills  they  ran,  they 

flew. 
Which  (with  their  pond'rous  load, 

rocks,  waters,  woods) 
From  their  firm  seats  torn  by  the 

shaggy  tops. 
They  bore  like  shields  before  them 

through  the  air. 
Till  more  incen^d  they  hurfd  them 

at  their  foes* 
AH  was  confusion,  heav'n's  founda- 
tions shook, 
Threat'ning  no  less  than  universal 

wrack. 
For  Michael's  arm   main  promon- 
tories flung, 


By  ttnible  example  the  rewu 
Ofdbobedieocc:  finn  tbcy  n 
Yet  fdl :  remember,  tuid  fear 


A^  lmm'4  with  tc^mk*)  Cof  • 


Y>v- 


1./ 


■ 
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Vrbls  book  should  be  ratv^^^l 
IEd  library  on  or  buforo  tho  ui^^^^ 

A  flna  of  ave  cema  m  day  u  incurred  J 
b;    rotaiomg    it    beyond    tbo    •porifiedfl 

&^e  return  promptly.          ^^^| 
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